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INTRODUCTION. 

their  measures.  To  these,  too,  in  the  minds  at 
least  of  the  ministers,  might  have  been  super- 
added, the  very  importaut  inducement  of  sup- 
pressing, in  the  enactment  which  was  to  sup- 
press the  Catholic  Association,  other  associa- 
tions of  a  far  less  constitutional  character,  and 
of  a  tendency  to  etery  true  interest  of  society, 
infinitely  more  perilous.  One  portion  of  this  in- 
tention has  been  amply  fulfilled ;  the  Associa- 
tion, which  was  ostensibly  in  view,  has  outrun, 
in  its  anxiety  for  pacification,  even  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  dissolved,  by  its  own  voluntary 
declaration,  long  before  the  hand  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  possibly  have  reached  it.  Whether  the 
government  will  now,  with  a  wise  impartiality, 
bring  its  power  to  bear  on  the  only  bodies  on  whom 
it  can  at  present  hear,  the  Brunswick  Clubs  of 
Ireland,  or  will  limit  its  exertions  to  a  task  which 
scarcely  required  so  great  an  outlay  of  legisla- 
tion, will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  If  the  measure  which 
has  been  proposed  possess  any  real  magic,  it  lies 
only  in  its  perfect  justice.  A  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  a  confiding  and  generous  population  at 
such  a  moment,  would  prove  fatal.     One  camp 
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more  obvious  actions  only,  of  the  body,  were  con- 
spicuous. An  election  of  Waterford  or  of  Clare, 
alone,  evinced  to  the  English  people  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  power ;  but  they  were  for  the 
greater  part  as  ignorant  of  the  principle  and 
process  of  the  movement,  as  the  spectator  who 
gazes  on  a  steam-vessel  from  shore  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  properties  or  power  of  steam.  It  was 
only  when  the  effect  of  these  powerful  impulses 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  entire  community,  that 
every  class  at  last  awoke  to  their  causes,  and 
commenced  comparing  them  with  their  effects. 
But  as  usual  in  such  abrupt  investigations,  men 
judged  only  after  preconceived  opinions.  They 
squared  every  thing  to  their  own  creed. 

The  Association  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  tu- 
multuary body,  starting  up  from  a  chaos  of  .con- 
fused and  ungovernable  elements,  the  creature  of 
excitation,  and  with  views  as  inconsistent  with 
general  constitutional  liberty,  and  especially  with 
the  order  and  security  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, as  any  of  those  sudden  assemblages  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Covenanters,  which  were  flung  to- 
gether at  the  outset  of  the  civil  wars  in  either 
country,  by  the  first  fury  of  our  religious  dissen- 
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the  entire  form  and  pressure  of  the  popular 
mind. 

Of  the  power  of  this  singular  anomaly,  sur- 
viving penal  enactment,  and  flourishing  in  the 
midst  of  civil  restriction,  it  is  at  present  un- 
necessary to  speak ;  the  chain  which  bound  its 
strength  together,  the  magic  life  by  which  it 
lived,  has  passed  away  at  the  voice  of  a  still  more 
powerful  enchantment — the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  and  entire  justice.  But  it 
may  not  be  without  its  interest  and  utility  to 
trace  the  progress  of  its  formation,  and  to  show, 
by  what  sure  though  tardy  progress,  the  omni- 
potence of  public  opinion  is  ultimately,  though 
gradually,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  most  un- 
manageable questions  of  public  policy,  and  in  its 
good  time  to  work  those  mighty  moral  changes 
in  the  national  mind,  which  to  the  unphilosophJc 
obsei-ver  appear  little  less  than  miraculous. 

The  Irish  Catholic  may  look  back  with  a  just 
pride  on  the  honourable  efforts  which  have  so 
well  deserved  their  actual  remuneration,  and  the 
English  constitutional  Protestant  read  with  in- 
struction and  satisfaction  a  lesson,  that  will  not 
cease  with  the  moment,  but  guide  him  also  in 
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the  future  struggles  he  may  have  to  make 
for  the  restitution  or  improvemeDt  of  national 
rights.  In  such  a  contest  nothing  is  small ; 
nothing  is  to  be  despised.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  has  not  been  achieved  by  a 
coup  de  main ;  liberty  has  not  come  to  the  Ca- 
tholic by  accident ;  nor  is  it,  as  has  been  falsely 
surmised,  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders ;  but  its  seeds 
have,  year  after  year,  been  plentifully  sown  in 
the  mind  of  a  whole  people,  until  the  appointed 
moment  for  the  sure  and  abundant  harvest  had 
fully  arrived.  The  moral  force  of  patient  and 
unceasing  elTort  in  a  just  cause,  confiding  fuUy  in 
the  God  of  justice  and  its  own  might,  has  been 
adequately  proved :  the  certainty  of  final  tri- 
umph, when  truth  and  reason  are  the  combat- 
ants, is  placed  beyond  a  doubt :  and  if  this  great 
lesson,  and  no  other,  had  been  taught  by  the  late 
stru^le,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  all  the 
sacrifice  and  delay.  Every  day,  the  chance  oS  re- 
generating a  nation  by  the  coarse  expedients  of 
physical  force  is,  thank  God!  becoming  less  and 
less.  There  is  every  day  a  greater  confidence 
in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  mere  mind ;  there  is 
every  day  a  more  firm  assurance  in  the  strength 
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and  sufficiency  of  unassisted  reason.  France  and 
England  are  now  the  great  scenes  for  the  fullest 
development  of  this  important  problem.  From 
these  two  countries  must  flow  henceforth  the 
political  education  of  Europe.  France,  with 
greater  advantages,  has,  within  the  last  few  years 
at  least,  made  a  more  rapid  stride  in  this  first  of 
human  sciences  ;  but  England  has  not  forgotten 
her  old  renown.  A  nobler  alliance  than  mere 
state-expediency  can  ever  hope  for,  a  prouder 
rivalry  than  the  mere  emulation  of  arms  can  ever 
boast  of,  is  at  length  springing  up  between  us ! 
To  confer  the  greatest  share  of  human  blessing 
on  the  governed  by  means  the  most  general,  the 
most  simple,  and  the  most  permanent,  is  surely  a 
glorious  art.  An  Englishman  should  not  now 
have  to  learn  it ;  he  ought  to  be  the  first  to  teach 
it  to  all  mankind.  The  suppression  of  restric- 
tions on  personal  liberty,  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  amelioration  of  the  elective  code, 
new  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  publicity  and 
opinion,  a  more  popular  municipal  organiza- 
tion, are  portions  of  the  same  system  in  France, 
of  which  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics   is   a   still   greater    portion  in    Eng- 
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mer  name  of  Committee.  IV.  The  continuation 
of  the  same  body  in  1813,  under  the  name  of 
Board :  And  V.,  and  finally,  the  period  of  its  re- 
storation, under  its  old  designation,  in  1823.  * 
Each  of  these  periods  presents  very  different  po- 
Ktical  phenomena;  they  are  in  curious  analogy 
with  the  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

♦  The  Letter  of  Mr.  O'Conor  to  Dr.  Curry,  28Ui  July, 
1766 : — **  I  mm  beartily  sonry  yoar  citiseM  of  Dnblin  did 
not  invite  all  parties  into  their  Au^ciaiion:" — and  again » 
<*  Some  thought  that  an  aesociation  might  be  formed  on  our 
mde.'^  This  was  afterwards  changed  to  Committee,  Board, 
Ssc.  I  but  the  body  finally  reverted,  in  1828,  to  the  original 
name  of  the  ''  Atsociation" 
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sure  to  the  capitulating  party,  a  sure  and  im- 
mediate retreat  from  an  inexorable  and  victo- 
rious enemy.  The  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
Catholic  community  departed  with  the  surren- 
der of  that  city.  The  emigration  was  by  thou- 
sands :\  an  army  of  brave  men  quitted  Ireland, 
and  left  to  the  new  masters  a  nation  c^  unpro- 
tected slaves.  Catholic  property  had  been  long 
on  the  wane ;  successive  sacrifices,  successive 
confiscations,  had  clipped  it  down  to  a  mere 
relic  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  though  the  trans- 
fer had  been  far  more  peremptory  and  violent  in 
the  North,  the  South  was  by  no  means  unvisited 
by  the  same  sweeping  spirit  of  plunder  and  con- 
fiscation. The  treaty  of  Limerick  confirmed  pro- 
perty as  it  then  stood,  and  was  not  less  the  char- 
ter of  the  Protestant  than  the  Catholic.  The 
whole  value  of  a  text  depends  however  on  the 
interpreter ;  and  the  Catholic  in  this  instance  was 
called  in  to  listen  and  to  obey ;  the  Protestant 
held  the  rod  and  condescended  to  expound.* 

*That  flagrant  insult  to  public  justice  and  national  faith, 
the  bill  misnamed  "  A  BiU  for  the  confirmation  of  the  articles 
of  Limerick/'  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  clauses 
re^atiTe  to  the  settlement  of  Catholic  property  were  omitted, 
has  scarcely  been  paralleled  even  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Rea4  the  mginal  bill,  and  then  the  Protest,  particularly 
If  2,  an4  3,  rtflsons.  It  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  it 
was  signed  by  four  bishops. 
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of  the  sovereiga  were,  in  execution,  converted 
into  curses,  or  intercepted  by  the  personal  and 
party  policy,  the  blighting  atmosphere  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 
The  most  absolute  sway  of  an  individual  tyrant 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  multiplied 
tyranny  of  the    Irish   parliaments.*   Powerful 

the  ]>crsoiial  administration  of  the  soTcreigti.  The  sccnritj 
he  grant^ii  to  religious  dissenters  of  all  tl en omi nations,  re- 
Htured  industry  and  jilenty  in  all  things ;  useful  arts  were  in- 
troduced ;  the  land  was  cultivated  ;  and  a  tine  iatand,  reduced 
to  a  desert  by  a  late  war,  soon  assumed  a  new  face. — {Obicr- 
vathni,  Sfc.  by  iMrd  Taafft.)  Tlic  Catholics  participated 
largely  in  these  advantnges:  233,100  acres  were  restored 
of  the  confiscated  estates ;  74,722  outlawries  were  reversed  ; 
they  engaged  psteiiwvely  in  the  import  and  export  trade  to 
the  continent,  particularly  in  the  linen,  yarn,  and  frieze  trade: 
and  so  great  were  the  profits  and  so  flourishing  the  condition 
of  the  merchants,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
estates  of  Protestants,  by  mortgage  and  otherwise,  would  soon 
revert  to  Uie  hands  of  the  Catholics. — ( Dttcourte  on  Ireland, 
in  Answer  to  the  Eton  and  Bartislapfe  Petitions,  pp.  54. 57, 
58.)  Lands  rose  by  the  influx  of  capital;  the  peasantry  ac- 
quired  valuable  interests;  a  sturdy  yeomanry  apiieartd ;  the 
very  cottier  was  less  miserable.  All  this,  a  few  years  after, 
was  bartered  for  a  shadow.  The  Irish  Protestant  sold  Ire- 
land for  the  maintenance  of  his  monopoly ;  and  the  English 
Protestant  trampled  on  tlie  Catholic  in  order  to  maintain  his 
national  supremacy. 

•  The  Discourse  on  Ireland,  in  AnMicer  to  the  Eton  and 
Barnttaple  Petitions,  suggests,  as  one  of  the  best  means  for 
rctaiuiug   the  Catholics  in    their   uclual  wretchedness,  the 
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and  like  the  freed  blacks  of  Jamaica^  were  the 
worst  taskmasters  of  the  caste  from  which  they 


An  act  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  repealing  such 
acts  and  clauses  in  any  acts 
of  parliament  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  same. 


An  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  strangers  and  others 
to  inhabit  and  plant  in  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  vesting  in  his 
Majesty  the  goods  of  absen- 
tees^ 

An  act  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  English «  Scotch, 
or  Welsh  wools  into  this 
kingdom. 

An  act  for  the  advance 
and  improvement  of  trade, 
and  for  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  shipping  and 
navigation,  &c.  &c. 


pists,  containing  a  clause  ren- 
dering their  spoliation,  rob- 
bery, &c.  legal. — 7  Wili,  c.  5. 

An  act  for  banishing  arch- 
bishops, priests,  &c*  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
Catholic  religion. —I)  Will, 
c.  1. 

An  act  for  discouraging 
marriages  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant.— 9  WiU.  c. 
5. 

An  act  confirming  (i.  e. 
violating)  the  Articles  of  Li- 
merick.— 9  Will.  c.  11. 

The  Acts  for  discouraging 
the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland^ 
which  afforded  subsistence  to 
12,000  Protestant  families  in 
the  metropolis,  and  30,000 
dispersed  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  passed  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliaments  (1  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  32 ;  4  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  24 ;  1  and^  Will, 
c.  28 ;  9  and  10  Will,,  c  40), 
and  recognised  afterwards  by 
the  Irish  parliament  in  the 
Bill  passed  25th  March,  1699. 

An    act    completing    th6 
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turn  which  they  received  for  so  many  and  such 
enormous  concessions  of  the  common  rights,  was 
a  larger  privilege  to  persecute  and  oppress  the 
very  portion  of  the  community  from  which  they 
chiefly  derived  their  strength  and  power. 

The  reign  of  William,  though  it  had  consider- 
ably curtailed  the  property  and  influence  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholics,  had  still  left  in 
their  hands  those  elements  by  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  they  might  ultimately  be 
enabled  to  resume  both .  The  colony  still  trembled 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  nation.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  scotch  the  snake,  it  was  abso- 

bye,  in  reference  to  Ireland  never  existed,  read  William's 
peremptory  answer  to  the  address  of  his  English  Commons 
on  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland,   and  the  disgraceful  and 
servile  reply  of  his  Irish  Commons  to  the  same.     William 
said, ''  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  trade 
of  England,  and  to  discourage  the  woollen,  and  encourage 
the  linen  trade  in  Ireland  "     The  Irish  Commons  answer, 
that  **  the  woollen  manufacture  being  the  settled  staple  trade 
of  England,  from  whence  all  foreign  markets  are  supplied, 
can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  the  purpose"  (Com,  Jour^ 
nal,  V.  i.  p.  997) ;  yet  this  very  woollen  manufacture  was  ex- 
clusively Protestant.      But  the  sacrifice  was  demanded  by 
England,  and  instantly  granted  by  Ireland  :    for  the  vile 
surrender  the  Irish  Protestant  got  a  wretched  equivalent; — 
the  anti-national  No  Popery  code.    All  this  may  have  been 
desirable  to  the  slaves  and  tyrants  of  the  day ;  but  let  not 
their  descendants  talk  of  Protestantism  and  Ireland. 
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fathers.  This  extirpation  law,  for  such  appears 
to  have  been  its  object,  allowed  only  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  number  of  Catholic  serfs  as  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  mere  purposes  of  tilling  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  their  Protestant  taskmaster. 
The  English  Tories  added  clauses  affecting  the 
Presbyterians ;  but  the  Irish  Protestant  Whig, 
rather  than  surrender  his  rights  of  torture,  con- 
sented to  the  base  sacrifice.  The  Sacramental 
Test  was  introduced,  and  half  the  North  dis- 
franchised; Catholic  and  Dissenter  suffered;* 
and  a  handful  of  monopolists  sate  down  on  the 
ruins  of  their  common  country. 

It  was  this  "  good  law,"  "  this  excellent  law," 
for  which  the  nation  was  so  much  indebted,  '*  to 
her  Majesty's  unparalleled  goodness,  and  his 
Grace's  sincere  and  happy  endeavours,"  f  which 
roused  for  the  second  time  any  thing  like  a  fee^ 
ble  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  Ca- 
tholics, to  stand  between  their  country  and  de- 
struction. J    A  few  gentlemen  stood  forth  in  the 

*  80,000  Scotch  families  had  settled  in  Ireland  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  They  were  the  principal  linen  manu- 
facturers and  exporters. — Discourse  on  Ireland,  p.  33 — 30. 

1 1  Anne,  c.  23.     Commons*  Journals,  v.  iii.  p.  201. 

I  A  similar  effort,  and  with  as  little  advantage,  had  been 
made  by  Robert  Cusack,  Francis  Segrave,  £sqrs.,  and 
Captain  Morris  Eustace,  in  a  petition  on  behalf  of  them- 
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To  the  commercial  jealousy  then  of  England, 
and  to  the  base  desertion,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal revenge  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland, 
of  all  the  grand  interests  of  their  common  country, 
may  be  traced  the  first  seeds  of  that  desolating 
code,  which  produced  a  larger  and  more  per- 
manent share  of  injury  to  the  country,  than  all 
the  ravage  of  the  wars  of  1641,  or  the  recent 
struggle  between  James  and  William.     Pastur- 
age gradually  superseded  agriculture,*  the  popu- 
lation lost  its  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
soil :  manufactures  had  perished,  and  there  was 
no  reservoir  to  receive  the  surplus  of  the  people  : 
idleness  produced  famine,  and  famine  insurrec- 
tion, and  insurrection  extermination ;  and  thus, 
through  a  series  of  the  same  vicious  follies  and 
criminal  experiments,  the  country  gradually  re- 
trograded, and  at  last  sunk.     Ireland  fell  from 
her  station  in  Europe,  and  Protestantism  and 
monopoly  alone  flourished. 

The  subsequent  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  under  the  profligate  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  &c.  was  principally  filled  up  in 
adding  new  links  to  the  all-embracing  penal 
chain,  and  moulding  into  a  still  more  atrocious 

*  Land  immediately  fell,  after  this  bill  "  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  Popery/'  10  per  cent.  The  present  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  work  a  contrary  miracle. 
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fession  of  informers  was  declared  ''  an  honourable 
service"  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; blood-money  for  the  capture  of  priests 
was  unsparingly  lavished;  the  whole  country 
was  debauched  and  demoralised  by  the  very 
bodies  to  whom  chiefly  was  entrusted  the  guar- 
dianship of  public  morality.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Stephen  Rice,  in  support  of  the  petition  of 
Lord  Kingsland,  again  attempted  to  interpose  his 
powerful  eloquence  between  his  Catholic  coun- 
trymen and  these  atrocious  enactments.  But 
the  last  consummation  was  now  perfected.  The 
land  was  reduced  to  a  waste,  yet  fear  and  discord 
still  reigned ;  solitude  was  every  where,  but 
peace  was  not  yet  established.  Emigrations  be- 
came numerous  and  frequent ;  all  who  could  fly, 
fled.  They  left  behind  a  government  in  prey  to 
every  vice,  and  a  country  the  victim  of  every 
wrong.  The  facility  of  acquiring  property  by 
the  violation  of  the  natural  duties  of  social 
life,  was  too  powerful  a  temptation  :  disho- 
nesty, treachery,  and  extravagance  prevailed. 
The  rewards  of  conformity  cast  at  large  the 
seeds  of  mutual  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  child 
land  of  parent.  Hypocrisy  and  dissimulation 
were  applauded  and  recompensed  by  the  laws 
themselves.  A  nursery  for  young  tyrants  was 
formed  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  legislature ; 
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dered  still  more  permanent  and  unrelenting 
the  twofold  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Hatred 
to  Popery — hatred  to  Ireland — the  first  con- 
founded with  slavery,  the  second  with  every 
thing  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of  England, 
were  the  guiding  maxims  of  his  cabinet  and 
parliament.  The  one  worked  for  the  other ;  and 
the  English  monarch,  forgetting  he  was  also 
king  of  Ireland,  played  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, and  party  against  party,  reigning  over 
factions,  and  rejoicing  over  victories,  each  of 
which,  by  a  wise  and  just  monarch,  ought  to 
have  been  lamented  as  a  national  defeat. 

All  the  former  tyrannies  were  now  found 
consolidated  into  one.  The  records  of  this 
reign  present  the  same  indefatigable  persecu^ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  same  injuries 
and  insults  heaped  without  measure  on  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country,  the  same 
anxiety  to  furnish  new  additions  to  the  ex- 
terminating code,  the  same  legalised  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  same  usurpa- 
tions of  Irish  rights,  which  so  disgracefully 
characterise  the  administration  and  parliaments 
of  the  preceding.  But  under  George  the  First, 
what  was  originally  experiment  became  system ; 
and  the  machinery,  wherever  it  was  found  de- 
fective, by  the  perverse  vigilance  of  the  legis- 
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it  almost  entirely  English.  His  victory  paved 
the  way  for  another  far  easier  and  fkr  more 
important.  Popery  fell,  but  Ireland  fell  with  it. 
From  this  day  until  1782  Ireland  was  a  mere 
grovelling  colony,  regulated  by  the  avarice  or 
fears  of  a  stranger.* 

The  panic  of  1715,  the  subsequent  contest 
on  Wood's  patent,  the  extreme  wretchedness, 
verging  to  absolute  famine  in  1725,  and  the 
succeeding  years,  tended  only  to  render  still 
more  intolerable  the  position  of  the  Catholics. 
George  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics for  a  moment  indulged  the  hope  of  a 
relaxation.  But  their  very  congratulations  were 
contemptuously   consigned  to  oblivion  rf    they 

*  Primate  Boulter,  the  English  manager  for  twenty  years, 
giTes  very  ample  details  of  this  system.  (Correspondence  pas- 
$im.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  open  avowal  and  determined 
assertion  of  English  supremacy  in  this  reign,  connected  with 
other  transitory  circumstances  of  the  times,  such  as  Wood's 
halfpence  and  Swift's  Letters,  roused  a  sort  of  galvanic 
effort  in  this  dead  mass,  and  evinced  an  inclination  to  resist 
the  successful  encroachment  of  the  ruling  power.  But  the 
man  had  to  deal  with  a  child.  England  had  only  to  menace 
the  ghost  of  Popery,  and  the  resistance,  as  of  old,  instantly 
subsided.  So  much  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  these 
church  and  state  defenders  I 

t  Lord  Delvin  and  others  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  an  address,  and  begged  it  should  be  transmitted  to 
His  Majesty.     It  was  not  even  noticed. 
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irreclaimable.  The  desolating  famine  of  1740, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  in  the  memory  of  man, 
carrying  off  400,000  persons,  the  fifth  or  sixth 
within  twenty  years,  was  another  blessing  of  this 
exclusive  legislation.  Drains  to  absentees,  the 
old  restrictions  on  the  woollen  trade,  embargoes 
on  provisions,  total  want  of  specie,  enhanced  the 
distress;  nor  was  the  persecution  of  man  cor- 
rected by  the  awful  visitations  of  Providence. 
The  first  symptoms  of  returning  plenty  were 
only  stimulants  to  new  excess.  The  proclama- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions 
in  1744  was  the  sequel.  A  general  disarming  of 
the  Catholics  took  place ;  the  sanctity  of  domes- 
tic retreat  was  violated  in  search  of  priests; 
chapels  were  closed ;  public  service  and  private 
devotion  were  suspended ;  terror  reigned  on  all 
sides  ;  and  a  persecution  unequalled  by  any  of 
the  preceding  spread  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Scotch  rebellion  of  1 745 
still  further  increased  the  alarm  and  cruelty  of 
the  ascendancy  :  trampled  as  the  Catholic  was 
to  the  very  earth,  shorn  of  every  element  of 
power,  deprived  of  even  the  hope  or  the  yearn- 
ing after  self-redress,  the  natural  apprehen- 
sions arising  out  of  a  guilty  conscience,  attri- 
buted to  him  intentions  which  were  never  verified 
by  deeds,    and  saw,  in  the  just  sense  of  the 
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come  emphatically  the  Helot.  The  Protestant 
ascendancy  had  no  rival ;  and  its  vigour  and 
powers  seemed  assured  to  it  for  ever.  In  one 
hand  it  held  strength,  and  in  the  other  length 
of  days.  But  the  seeds  of  death  were  in  its 
heart.    Injustice  is  not  destined  to  be  eternal. 
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tibus  addita  ludibria" — every  insult  and  con- 
tumely was  added  to  sharpen  the  lagging  and 
blunted  vengeance  of  the  law.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1746, 
that  a  young  girl,  passing  from  one  of  these  ser- 
mons through  the  Castle-yard  of  Dublin,  lifted 
up  her  hands  in  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
exclaimed,  "  And  are  there  any  of  these  bloody 
Papists  now  in  Dublin  ?"  The  incident  excited 
the  laughter  of  the  bystanders ;  but  there  was 
one  in  the  crowd  upon  whose  ear  it  fell  with  a 
far  different  meaning.  Dr.  Curry  was  standing 
near.  The  sermon  was  purchased  and  read: 
it  overflowed  with  invective,  and  with  slanders. 
Catholicity  was  misrepresented  with  every  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  malignity,  which  exist- 
ing prejudice  and  historical  falsehood  could  com- 
bine. From  that  day  forth  he  dedicated  the 
whole  weight  and  energies  of  his  mind  to  an 
immortal  cause.  He  had  yet  no  other  combat- 
ant by  his  side,  nor  the  hopes  of  a  combatant 
to  sustain  him  ;  he  stood  alone  in  the  field,  and 
bore  upon  his  single  shield  the  entire  burden  of 
the  conflict. 

Dr.  Curry  in  any  period  of  Irish  history  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  man.  In  the  present, 
he  borrowed  additional  distinction  from  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  was  surrounded.     De- 
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adding  by  its  polemical  virulence  a  new  stimulant 
to  the  mental  malady  of  the  day,  but  in  dissi- 
pating the  blindness  of  prejudice,  in  subduing 
the  inflammation,  in  staying  the  paroxysm,  of  pas- 
sion and  persecution.  No  writer  had  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  than  the  writer  of  the  **  Re- 
view of  the  Civil  Wars" — "  plenum  opus  aleae." 
He  trod,  indeed,  as  he  advanced  upon  a  scarcely 
subsiding  volcano,  and  met  under  surfaces  the 
most  flattering,  treacherous  gusts  of  flame  and 
smoke  at  almost  every  step.  He  had  to  inves^ 
tigate  truth  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  parliament 
tary  journals ;  he  had  to  pursue  it  through  volu- 
minous and  ex-parte  records  ;  he  had  to  rescue 
it  from  the  virulence  and  vindicate  it  from  the 
folly  of  the  day.  He  has  walked  in  the  midst  of 
this  darkness,  and  trodden  on  this  danger  in 
general  with  a  calm  and  imfaltering  step ;  and 
if  at  times  complaint  escapes  from  his  lips  in 
beholding  the  desolation  around  him,  it  is 
more  in  the  mildness  and  sorrow  of  half-sup- 
pressed expostulation  that  he  speaks,  than  in 
the  bitterness  and  anger  of  open  denuncia- 
tion.*    To  his  country  true,  a  disinterested 

*  In  a  late  history,  to  which  the  praise  of  general  impar- 
tiality has  been  so  well  awarded,  the  **  Review  of  the 
Ciyil  Wars"  has  been  treated  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
Dr.  Curry  merited  any  other  than  the  indiscriminate  cen- 
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tellect  and  character  of  the  country,  means  of 
all  others  the  most  judiciously  adapted  to  teach 
and  marshal  it  the  mighty  way  it  was  so  soon 
destined  to  go. 

With  Dr.  Curry  was  immediately  associ- 
ated *  another  man,  not  inferior  to  him  in  any 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  which 
could  qualify  for  the    prosecution  of  a   great 


*  Doctor  Curry's  character  is  well  described  in  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Mr.  O 'Conor  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  dated  from 
the  Hermitage,  Nov.  5,  1773.  It  breathes  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  attachment,  and  thus  continues  :  **  His 
heart,  his  studies  were  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  Catholic 
cause  :  he,  in  his  writings  and  conversation  planned  out  the 
conduct  which  Catholics  ought  to  pursue  under  a  lenient 
government,  which  permits  their  existence  in  the  land,  when 
the  laws  forbid  it.  He  brought  the  wisest  amongst  us  into 
his  sentiments :  he  did  more  ;  he  brought  them  to  co-operate 
with  him  ;  and  you  may  remember  that  to  his  solicitations 
were  owing  my  poor  efforts  in  the  cause  he  undertook  ;  and, 
indeed,  undertook  alone  for  some  time.  He  overlooked 
the  censure  of  some,  who  reproached  him  for  officiousness 
in  undertaking  that  course,  uncalled  and  uncommissioned. 
With  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  on  his  side,  he 
went  on,  and  opposed  zeal  to  timidity.  The  consequences 
hate  surely  proved  that  he  was  rjght.  His  works  were 
well  received.  They  have  been  even  applauded  by  the 
most  moderate  of  his  adversaries."  See  also  numerous  other 
letters  in  the  same  tone,  particularly  those  dated  Feb.  Otb, 
1773,  from  the  same  place ;   24th  June,  1761,  ^e. 
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domains  by  the  act  of  settlement ;  was  a  ma- 
jor in  the  service  of  James  at  the  Revolution ; 
and  tkltimately  died  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Chester.  His  estate,  on  the  point  of  being  for- 
feited by  the  iniquitous  character  of  rebellion 
attributed  to  this  contest,  after  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  was  finally  restored  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  claims. 

But,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  Catholic  pro- 
perty, the  scar  of  wrong  and  confiscation  still 
remained  behind.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  acres 
of  bad  land  was  all  that  had  been  rescued  from 
the  wreck.  It  was  encumbered  with  innume- 
rable chancery  claims,  arising  from  a  variety  of 
claimants  during  its  alienation  from  the  family, 
and  was  ultimately  borne  down  by  dilapidation 
and  debt.  '*  Mr.  O'Conor's  birth,"  says  his  his- 
torian, "  in  an  obscure  cottage  at  Kilmacatrany 
in  the  county  of  Sligo,  is  the  best  indication  how 
much  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had  fallen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Dr.  Curry  had  very  considerable  academical 
advantages  over  Mr.  O'Conor:  the  latter  was 
indebted  for  the  first  elements  of  his  education 
to  the  scanty  and  piecemeal  instruction  of  a  few 
itinerant  friars,  who  received  shelter  by  the  fire- 
side of  his  hospitable  father.  But  he  had  been 
gifted  with  a  naturally  felicitous  organization^ 
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all  unworthy  motive,  the  valuable  gifts  which 
he  had  received.  His  entire  correspondence 
breathes  of  the  public  only — self  is  almost  for- 
gotten. The  gold  was  not  alloyed  by  the  base 
dross ;  there  was  no  intrigue,  there  was  no  va- 
nity. His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  merit :  "  A 
man  of  more  unassuming  manners,"  says  his 
historian,  "  of  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  or 
gentler  deportment,  never  existed.  He  cherish- 
ed religion  as  the  best  gift  of  Heaven,  and  be- 
nevolence and  truth  amongst  the  first  moral 
virtues ;  he  pursued  industry  and  practised  eco- 
nomy, as  the  parents  of  hospitality  and  genero- 
sity. Though  his  income  was  at  all  times  scanty 
and  limited,  though  embarrassed  by  the  mer- 
cantile disappointments  of  a  beloved  son,  and 
the  expenses  of  a  bill  of  discovery  filed  against 
himself,  his  purse  was  never  closed  against  the 
demands  of  public  service,  or  the  calls  of  indivi- 
dual distress :  his  benign  disposition  and  native 
dignity,  the  ingenita  nobilitas  of  Tacitus,  beamed 
in  the  expressive  sweetness  and  placid  serenity 
of  his  countenance.  His  patriarchal  appearance 
in  his  more  advanced  years,  attracted  the  notice 
and  conmianded  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
all  who  beheld  him.  The  allusion  of  Goldsmith 
to  the  country  clergyman  was  verified  in  his 
person :  the  children  followed  him  '  to  pluck  his 
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the  improvement  of  his  estates.  Manufactories, 
for  which  he  obtained  with  difficulty,  even  the 
connivance  of  government,  were  attempted  to  be 
introduced.  His  speculative  and  ardent  spirit, 
impatient  of  repose,  miscalculated  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  The  anti-Popery  spirit  came  between 
the  country  and  every  improvement  ;  every  ex- 
ertion for  the  advancement  of  its  civilization, 
in  which  a  Papist  could  be  concerned,  failed. 
Galled  and  disappointed,  in  a  moment  of  despon- 
dency and  disgust,  a  correspondence,  at  first  ca- 
sual, afterwards  frequent  and  sustained,  with  Mr. 
O'Couor,  opened  to  him  new  and  ampler  views. 
He  seized  them  with  avidity;  he  saw  there  were 
still  hopes  for  Ireland ;  he  girt  himself  up  to 
give  every  assistance  to  the  sacred  cause  which 
an  oppressed  man  had  still  in  his  power.  But, 
far  more  impetuous  than  his  associates,  he  dis- 
dained to  conciliate :  he  roused,  he  enkindled, 
but  was  little  fitted  or  little  inclined  to  calm. 
His  habits  were  not  literary,  but  active ;  little 
content  with  obliterating  Protestant  prejudice, 
he  thought  a  more  important  task  still  remained 
behind— the  compressing  into  shape  and  system 
the  scattered  energies  of  his  Catholic  country- 
men. To  that  purpose,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
will  not  easily  to  be  swayed  from  its  object, 
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mitted  the  future  destinies  of  their  country; 
but  a  long  period  elapsed  before  they  could  fully 
embody  their  resolutions  into  practice.  A  series 
of  fortunate  events  at  last  favoured  their  exer- 
tions, and  brought  them  into  efficient  and  useful 
action.  The  anniversary  sermons  of  Christ- 
Church  had  first  excited  the  dormant  intelli- 
gence of  Dr.  Curry ;  a  similar  circumstance 
produced  a  nearly  corresponding  effect  on  Mr. 
O'Conor.  The  **  Appeal "  of  Sir  Richard  Cox, 
who  charged  Lucas  with  being  a  Papist  be- 
cause he  was  a  patriot,*  roused  in  the  mind  of 

*  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  compare  the  same  spirit  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  This  irreclaimable  faction  was  at  all 
times  tlie  same ;  a  consistent  villifier  of  every  exertion  for 
the  freedom  or  regeneration  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Lucas,  aware 
probably  of  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  his  times,  so  far 
from  allowing  any  predilection  for  Popery  to  appear  in  his 
pages,  courted  a  disgraceful  popularity  in  hb  Barher'g 
Jjttter$  (p.  16.  Dublin,  1747),  by  the  most  wanton  vitupe- 
ration of  a  fallen  people.  But  it  was  sufficient  that  he  had 
raised  his  voice  against  the  encroachments  of  England, 
and  the  flagrant  corruption  and  misrule  of  her  Irish  procon- 
suls, to  represent  his  popular  opinions,  with  the  usual  per- 
verse spirit  of  the  party,  as  subservient  **  to  the  slavish  doc- 
trines of  Popery,  and  intended  only  as  an  insidious  plan 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Pretender."  Similar  weapons 
(and  let  this  be  a  consolation  to  the  calumniated  patriots  of 
the  present  day)  were  wielded  against  Mollyncux  s  Case  of 
Ireland,  a  noble  vindication  of  Irish  independence ;  against 
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by  his  defeat  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  effectu- 
ally by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  TUe  sub- 
sequent contest  ill  1753,  between  Primate  Stone 
and  Lord  Shannon,  relative  to  the  surplus  then 
it)  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  divert 
the  public  mind  from  the  struggle  to  its  more 
congenial  habits  of  persecution,  produced  con- 
siderable improvement  in  opinion,  and  for  the 
first  time  rekindled,  by  the  passion  which  it  ex- 
cited for  public  discussion,  some  recollection  of 
tlie  name  of  country.  The  rejection  of  the  Earl 
of  Limerick's  celebrated  bill  for  the  registry  of 
priests,  pursuant  to  2nd  of  Anne,  by  a  majority 
of  two,  in  consequence,  singular  to  say,  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  bishops,  was  another 
triumph,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
considered  as  no  questionable  pledge  of  the  in- 
creasing Uberality  of  the  church  and  of  the! 
government.*  It  was  in  this  interval  of  doubt- 
ful repose  that  Mr.  O'Conor  and  Dr.  Curry 
first  conceived  the  hope  of  rousing  into  some 
sense  of  their  debased  condition,  their  apathetiq 

*  The  bill,  liowcver,  the  very  ocstycar,  17A7,  through  th? 
esertions  of  the  same  Lord  Limerick  (thea  Lord  Claubriuil), 
passed  both  houses.  It  was  fortunately  quashed  (no  unusal 
measure  in  this  violent  government)  by  die  authority  of  the 
privy  council.  '     >         .'.l"'      ■'■    ''    .1'  '■•  ■-■    i>h- 
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tion  of  a  long  series  of  legislative  severities  had 
crumbled  away,  fragment  by  fragment  the  mi- 
serable pittance  which  civil  war  or  domestic 
rapacity  had  spared ;  the  constant  habit  of 
shrinking  from  public  notice,  the  prudence  re- 
quisite  to  walk  amongst  the  snares,  with  which 
they  were  encircled,  and  the  stern  and  calami- 
tous lessons  taught  by  a  long-continued  experi- 
ence, had  concurred  with  the  actual  grievance, 
in  altogether  congealing  every  sentiment  of  poli- 
tical energy  or  enthusiasm.  Nor  is  the  more 
distant  or  philosophic  spectator  altogether  enti- 
tled to  censure  this  conduct.  It  would  be  rail- 
ing against  the  inscrutable  laws  of  our  moral 
being ;  it  would  be  blaspheming  against  human 
nature  itself ! 

The  contempt,  with  which  their  very  felicita- 
tions had  been  received,  and  the  apprehension 
which  they  entertained  of  exciting  the  attention 
of  either  the  administration,  or  the  legislature,  at 
all  times  synonymous  with  renewed  persecution, 
might  almost  serve  to  justify  such  feelings.  They 
had  some  reason  to  dread  that  the  very  clanking 
of  their  chains  might  arouse  their  keeper  from 
his  slumber,  and  tend  only  to  furnish  him  with 
a  new  pretext  to  rivet  them  more  closely.  Nor 
were  they  unaffected  by  a  larger  portion  than 
usual  of  the  ordinary  defects  of  their  order.  They 
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ever  trifling,  he  was  tauntingly  reminded  of 
an  inferiority,  which  he  could  never  recognise 
in  his  own  heart,  and  against  which  even  the 
tamest  spirit  revolted  with  a  stifled  but  burning 
indignation.  His  duties  were  rendered  almost 
impossible :  he  was  told  to  love  his  country,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  all  that  makes  a  country  to 
man ;  he  was  told  to  love  his  king,  and  his  king 
never  appeared  to  him,  but  through  the  medium 
of  vindictive  and  corrupt  ministers,  calling  for 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  and  feeding  and  revelling  on  their 
miseries  and  pains.  He  saw  in  every  human 
being  around  him  either  an  enemy,  or  a  fellow- 
sufferer:  he  found  the  bondsman  accompany- 
ing him  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  private 
life;  home  was  made  false  and  insecure:  he 
knew  not  scarcely  whether  he  nourished  ser- 
pents.or  children;  he  was  not  certain  whether 
the  wife  who  lay  in  his  bosom  and  shared  his 
cup  to-night,  might  not  be  the  first  to  point 
the  discoverer  to  his  hearth  in  the  morning: 
he  knew  that  these  things  had  been  done ; 
and  above  all,  he  knew  that  the  law  itself,  the 
enduring  and  inexorable  law,  was  the  teacher 
of  all  this,  and  that  its  chief  executioner  was 
the  very  government  whom,  with  something  like 
a  bitter  irony,  he  was  called  on  to  implore  and 
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on  when  faltering,  and  a  counsellor  to  guide 
in  doubt  and  in  peril,  will  easily  comprehend 
the  all-commanding  influence  of  that  communion 
which  then  existed  between  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland.  Skelton  has 
been  admired  for  the  Christian  mildness  with 
which  he  endured  the  obscurity  and  rudeness 
of  a  distant  village.  There  were  many  Skel- 
tons  amongst  the  Catholic  clergy,  educated  in 
the  splendid  courts  and  the  learned  halls  of  the 
continent,  accustomed  as  much  as  he  was  to  the 
elegiant  aspirings,  and  the  consoling  enjoyments 
of  a  studious  and  dignified  leisure ;  but  unlike 
SkeltoQ^  they  dwelt  not  in  the  tranquil  shadow 
of  a  protecting  and  paternal  government  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  in- 
quisitor eye  of  a  persecuting  code  about  their 
paths ;  teaching  in  the  very  sight  of  the  gibbet, 
and  often  laying  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  with  a  calm- 
ness, a  constancy,  an  exultation,  which  would 
have  dignified  even  a  primitive  Christian,  and  in 
wilds  and  wastes,  pathless  and  houseless,  whose 
names,  in  more  than  one  instance,  were  scarce- 
ly known  to  the  very  legislators  who  sought 
their  blood.  But  their  courage,  though  of  the 
highest  temper,  was  purely  passive.  Forced  by 
the  impolicy  of  the  legislature  abroad,  they  had. 
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they  could  recover  their  original  stature.  By 
long  betiding,  they  had  become  bent ;  their 
tnlndy  like  a  human  body  long  confined  ^within 
to6  small  a  prison,  had  been  doubled  up  within 
tbemV  aiid  refus^  itself  to  the  free  functions  of 
other  citizens.  The  scourge  bad  ceased,  and 
the  fetter  had  been  unlocked;  but  for  years 
afterwards  the  scar  and  the  brand  remained 
behind. 

*  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  with  such 
elements  little  could  be  hoped  for  Ireland, 
tin  til  a  more  favourable  conjunction  of  public 
and  private  circumstances  should  chance  to 
arise.  In  the  very  first  effort,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Catholic,  every  opposition  was  made 
to  the  regenerators :  nor  is  it  probable  that,  for 
many  years  after,  any  similar  attempt  .would 
have  proved  successful,  had  not,  in  a  quarter 
least  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  such  coali- 
tion, new  materials  for  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
body  offered  themselves  nearly  formed  to  their 
hands.    The  Aristocracy  and  Clergy  not  only 

the  first  time,  a  little  after  the  bill  had  passed,  to  visit  the 
jrest  of  the  town.  He  appeared  amongst  his  fellow-citizens  as 
an  intruder,  and  shrunk  back  to  his  retreat  the  moment  he 
was  allowed.  It  was  with  difficulty,  and  on  the  most  urgent 
oocaBiottB  only,  he  could  be  prerailed  on  to  quit  it.  Seldom 
he  appeared  on  the  walk  afterwards,  and  it  was  always 
with  the  averted  eyes,  and  the  faltering  step  of  a  slave. 
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nistration,  he  did  not  recur  to  open  denunciation, 
or  the  rude  mechanism  of  a  penal  law,  whose 
inefficiency,  at  least  in  affairs  of  property,  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  violence ;  but 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  enlarging  the  limits 
of  acquisition,  and  of  multiplying  the  choice  of 
investiture,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  prohibitory  statute  against  pur- 
chasing estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance,  still 
leaving  such  estates,  as  previously,  exposed  to 
the  searching  visitation  of  the  existing  law.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  predilection  for  landed 
security  amongst  all  capitalists,  a  predilection 
then  conspicuous  in  Ireland,  as  in  every  country 
whose  chief  manufacture  is  the  working  of  the 
soil ;  and  he  entertained  a  hope,  which  probably 
for  a  time  would  have  been  justified  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  Catholic  merchants  (many  of 
them  anxious  to  repurchase  their  family  estates) 
would  at  once  have  transferred  their  profits  to 
such  purchases,  and  thus  have  exposed  them- 
selves anew  to  the  embracing  injuries  of  the 
gavel  act,  to  bills  of  discovery,  and  perhaps  after 
a  series  of  successive  vexations,  to  the  final  re- 
version of  their  properties  to  Protestants.  By 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  recalled;  and  the  Catholic 
merchant  drawing  new  strength  from  his  very 
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trievable  apathy,  predestined  to  hopeless  and  irre- 
deemable bondage,  reconciled  to  their  Helotism ; 
and  gradually  demoralising  with  their  gradual  op- 
pression, were  at  last  esteemed  incapable,  like  the 
Greeks  of  a  few  years  past,  of  effectually  throw- 
ing it  off.  A  few  men  and  a  few  years  changed 
all  this.  The  Catholics  too  had  their  Rigas  and 
their  Ypsilantis ;  men  whose  deeds  were  not 
equal  to  their  wishes,  but  who  rendered  the 
first  of  services  to  an  enslaved  country,  turn- 
ing its  eyes  inward  on  its  own  miseries,  and 
teaching  it  how  best  with  its  own  right  hand 
it  might  render  such  services  in  the  appointed 
season  to  itself. 

Their  first  resolution,  therefore,  was  to  strike 
directly  at  the  obstacles  which  most  impeded 

worthy  conduct  in  former  times/'  and  apologising  for  their 
timidity  and  indolence  on  the  ground  of  their  considering 
*^  that  the  pre$eni  time  was  not  the  most  proper  for  the  oour 
sideration  of  the  subject  proposed  to  them/'  he  continues, 
*^  Let  me  suppose — let  me  convince  myself,  that  they  saw 
further  into  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  step  pro- 
posed (the  addreu)  than  you  or  I  did,  and  yet  our  end  is  the 
sane,  though  our  means  may  be  different"  A  little  lower 
down;  he  gives  die  objections  which  might,  and  which  pro* 
bably  were,  urged  by  the  anti-addressers.  They  are  plausible 
enough,  and  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  those  which  have 
long  been  and  are  still  urged  by  the  ''cautious  and  tempe- 
rate of  the  body  almost  every  day." 
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communicated  at  first  to  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy.  But  the  very  circumstances  (as  Mr. 
O'Conor  fully  explains  them  in  his  correspond- 
ence) which  produced  this  rejection,  limited  the 
original  society  to  very  few.  The  merchants  of 
Dublin  were  its  first,  and  for  a  time  its  sole 
iQembers.  It  was  the  first  collection  of  indivi- 
dual Catholics,  since  the  Revolution,  who  dared 
to  meet  and  consult  on  Catholic  affairs.  So  far 
it  deserves  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  posterity : 
it  was  much  in  such  times  to  have  commenced 
at  all.  But  its  organization  was  incomplete ; 
its  exertions  timid.  The  gentry  and  clergy  not 
only  kept  themselves  cautiously  and  reprehen- 
sibly  aloof,  and  scorned  all  connexion  with  its 
members,  but  laughed  contemptuously  at  its 
labours,  and  interposed  every  obstacle  to  pre- 
vent, to  discourage,  to  neutralise  its  success. 

The  result,  as  might  be  expected,  was  for  a 
time  inoperative  and  unproductive.  But  its 
founders  did  not  despair.  The  Address  which 
had  been  drawn  up  previous  to  the  formation  of 
this  association,  expressive  of  the  loyalty  of 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  merchants,  and 
citizens  of  Dublin,  was  soon  signed  by  four 
hundred  respectable  names,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic 
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they  may  be  temporarily  overgrown.  After  a 
long  delay  and  suspense,  during  which  the 
addressers  had  almost  repented  of  their  effort, 
and  the  anti-addressers  had  already  begun  to 
triumph  in  this  compensation  to  their  wounded 
pride,  over  the  mortification  and  disappointment 
of  their  opponents,  an  answer  was  at  last  re- 
turned, on  the  10th  of  December,  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  through  the  Speaker  to  Mr.  M'Der-. 
mott,  and  afterwards  ordered  to  be  inserted  4n 
the  Irish  Gazette.  It  conveyed  ^^  assurances 
that  the  zeal  and  attachment  which  the  Catho- 
lics professed,  could  never  be  more  seasonably 
manifested  than  in  the  present  conjuncture'* 
(Lord  Delvin  was  not  answered  in  this  manner), 
**  and  that  as  long  as  they  conducted  themselves 
with  duty  and  affection,  they  could  not  fail  to  re- 
ceive his  Majesty's  protection."  These  were  the 
first  words  of  encouragement  given  by  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  its  oppressed  Irish  subjects.  They 
diffused  universal  joy.  Addresses  poured  in  from 
all  sides ;  but  so  debased  by  the  most  servile 
adulation  of  the  reigning  powers,  and  by  ungrate- 
ful vituperation  of  the  French,  to  whom  from  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  up  to  that  hour,  they  were 
indebted  for  every  benefit ; — the  exile  for  his 
home ; — the  scholar  for  bis  education ; — their 
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more  active  portion  of  their  body,  the  success  of 
their  last  measures  fully  determined  their  total 
separation.  Their  sagacity  was  questioned,  their 
pride  was  deeply  hurt.  They  seceded  altoge- 
ther from  **  the  merchants ;"  and  from  thence- 
forth refused  all  co-operation  whatever  with  the 
Association. 

But  the  impulse  which  had  just  been  given 
would  have  subsided  probably  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  had  given  it  birth,  had  not  the 
more  judicious  leaders  of  this  small  but  inde- 
pendent party  taken  advantage  of  so  unexpected 
a  circumstance  to  give  it  a  permanent  and  prac- 
tical form.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  a 
working  and  efficient  machinery.  The  spirit  was 
good,  but  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  escape  in 
idle  and  useless  acclamations.  They  were  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  struggle,  which  demanded 
combination  and  concert  as  well  as  determina- 
tion. Circumstances  favoured  the  execution  of 
a  project  which  had  suggested  itself  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings.  The 
address  just  alluded  to  had  been  originally  dis- 
cussed amongst  a  few  individuals  in  private 
houses.*    The  number  of  persons  who  approved 

^  The  first  address  (I  believe   Lord  Delvin's)  was  the 
original  cause  of  this  feud.    In  Primate  Boulter's  letters  may 
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communicated  with  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr.  O'Conor; 
he  met  with  their  concurrence ;  but  he  car- 
ried his  views  far  beyond  either — he  attempted 
to  embrace  the  People.  He  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  a  great  representative  body,  formed  on 
general  and  permanent  principles,  and  which, 
far  from  affecting  to  limit  its  representation  to 
the  interests  of  the  aristocratic  class,  or  to  that  of 
the  merchants  wily,  should  extend  its  delegation 
to  every  rank  of  the  community.  The  plan,  after 
having  been  matured  in  solitude,  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  few  gentlemen  Mr.  Wyse  could 
collect  together  in  Dublin,  in  March  and  April, 
1760.  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  Ele- 
phant tavern,  Essex  Street.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  were  found  willing  to  attend  them. 
The  walls  of  Rome  were  not  yet  built ;  a  child 
cotild  leap  over  the  intrenchments.  In  how  few 
years  these  three  or  four  persons  were  destined 
to  increase  to  hundreds,  the  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands, the  thousands  to  millions,  until  they  at 
last  took  in  an  entire  people !  At  one  of  these 
meetings  Mr.  Wyse  proposed  his  plan.  It  was 
adopted  with  some  slight  alterations.  The  reader 
will  see  later  how  far  it  formed  the  principle 
of  the  various  associations,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees, which  were  afterwards  successively 
adopted.  It  particularly  suggested  the  improved 
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honours  of  his  name,  "  and  the  dangers  they  had 
to  risk,  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times — the  depression  of  the  body — the 
opposition  of  the  gentry— and  the  vigilance  of 
their  enemies— it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
their  abilities,  perseverance,  and  courage,  are 
above  all  praise ;  and  that  their  memories  should 
be  embalmed  in  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen." 
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moBt  astonishment,  but  which  now  can  be  fur- 
nished by  any  one  county  in  Ireland.  The  ad- 
dressers, emboldened  by  success,  called  it  the 
Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
But  the  lords  and  clergy,  particularly  the  nobi- 
lity of  Meath  and  Kildare,  etill  inexorable,  re- 
fused not  merely  their  approbation  but  their 
concurrence."  They  held  a  separate  meeting 
at  Trim,  and  passed  a  separate  address.  Both 
were  accepted,  and  both  inserted  in  the  Ga- 
zette. But  other  seeds  of  discord  were  soon 
cast  amongst  them.     The  history  of  the  cele- 

•  Mr.  O'Conor  was  not  a  little  affected  by  the  conduct  of 
both,  "  Despair,  or  pride,  or  iodifference,"  said  he,  "  or 
unmeaning  motives,"  (the  history  of  so  many  other  re- 
fusals of  the  kind)  "  have  arrested  their  hands,  and  with 
these  we  must  bear  as  with  the  other  moral  evils  of  life. 
Will  it  be  overlooked,  that  our  ecclftiattia  to  a  roan  have 
been  entirely  passive  in  the  prosecution  of  this  measure  7" 
{Ltlttr,  Feb.  6M,  1761,  to  Dr.  Curri/.)  Mr.  O'Conor  attri- 
butes their  reluctance  to  the  apprehension  of  Lord  Clan- 
brasil's  bill  still  hanging  over  them  ;  but  the  coyness,  evinced 
at  that  period  and  very  often  since,  was  a  habit,  originating 
rather  frgm  a  long-continued  series  of  suffering,  than  the  re- 
sult of  any  particular  measure  in  the  actual  contemplation  of 
parliament.  For  many  years  afterwards  tiie  clergy  stood 
altogether  aloof  from  the  people.  The  late  Association  waa 
the  first  to  operate  a  perfect  and  entire  consolidation  of  ac- 
tion  as  well  as  interest  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Cathtdio 
community. 
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whose  contrasted  and  contending  characters  left 
for  many  years  after  very  perceptible  traces  be- 
hind them,  in  the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Both  were  of  the  noblest  descent ;  both  of 
the  highest  personal  character ;  both  of  the  most 
distinguished  consideration  in  their  own  body. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends :  in  every  other 
particular  no  two  men  could  be  more  decidedly 
opposite.  Lord  Trimleston  had  strong  and  na- 
tural hereditary  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  were  not  ungrateful 
to  Lord  Trimleston ;  they  gave  him  at  an  early 
period  of  their  struggle  the  immediate  direction 
of  their  affairs,  the  control  and  management 
of  their  funds,  and  constituted  him  their  official 
organ  in  all  their  communications  with  govern- 
ment. His  private  character  was  strongly  co- 
loured by  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  order.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  often  with  such 
justice  as  to  render  the  remark  general,  that  the 
Catholic  peer  is,    ex  necessitate  rei,  from  habit 

are  to  be  found  in  the  old  hostility  between  the  two  orders, 
and  the  habitual  alarms  and  apprehensions  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  They  had  suflfered  much,  and  had  much  more 
to  risk  than  the  merchants.  Besides,  Lord  Trimleston  had 
bis  own  address  to  propose,  a  good  ground  at  any  time  for 
opposition  to  a  rivaVs. 
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bending.  In  the  whole  course  of  those  un- 
fortunate transactions,  the  false  principle  with 
which  he  set  out  was  harshly  and  insolently 
conspicuous.  He  recognised  no  right  in  any 
other  body  than  the  aristocracy  to  interfere  in 
concerns,  which  he  believed  absurdly,  though 
conscientiously,  to  be  the  business  of  the  aris- 
tocracy alone.  The  People,  as  well  in  his  eyes 
as  in  those  of  an  Irish  chancellor,  were  assumed 
not  to  exist ;  the  commercial  classes  he  consi- 
dered and  treated  as  audacious  intruders  on 
the  rights  of  their  superiors.  His  obstinacy,  his 
superciliousness,  at  an  early  period,  alienated 
from  him  the  respect  and  attachment,  first  of 
the  merchants,  and  gradually  of  the  aristocracy 
itself.  But  for  many  years  the  latter  body  fol- 
lowed closely  in  his  train,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  either  the  duped  or  willing 
instruments  of  his  public  and  private  tyranny. 

To  the  perseverance  and  exertions  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  committee  the  Catholics  were  scarcely 
less  indebted  for  its  existence  and  continuance, 
and  its  spirited  labours  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause,  than  to  the  undaunted  zeal,  the  large 
views,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  another  Catholic  no- 
bleman. *    Lord  Viscount  Taaffe,  more  generally 

*  Contrast  the  character  of  these  two  men  in  their  own 
correspondence,  but  particularly  in  the  very  ample  letters  of 
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of  information  were  commensurate  with  his  anx- 
iety to  vindicate  the  calumniated  honour  of  his 
country,  "  he  was  in  the  habit  of  undertaking 
annual  journies  in  the  depths  of  winter,  from  his 
residence  in  Silesia  to  London  and  Dublin,  to  pro- 
cure an  alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  No  views 
of  leadership  mingled  with  his  zeal ;  his  exer- 
tions were  known  but  to  few,  not  blazoned  forth 
in  newspapers.  His  rank  in  the  imperial  court 
gave  him  access  to  the  first  circles  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  bred  in  camps,  and  educated  in  Germany, 
he  impressed  on  senators  and  courtiers  the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  the  penal  code,  with  the 
bluntness  of  a  soldier  and  the  honesty  of  a  Ger- 
man :  his  efforts  had  no  small  weight  in  soften- 
ing the  rigour  of  persecution.  His  unassuming 
manners,  his  elevated  station,  his  great  age  and 
venerable  appearance,  but  above  all,  his  ardent 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
procured  him  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  Catholics;  that  influence  was 
exerted  in  the  great  purposes,  during  a  long  life, 
of  promoting  union,  extinguishing  dissension, 
and  rousing  to  exertion.  He  strained  every 
nerve  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  but  met  with  insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  pride  of  an  aristocracy  of  slaves, 
and  in  the  malignity  of  party  spirit,  which  shed 


the  subscribers ;  but  the  Dictator,  as  he  was 
justly  termed,  assumed  the  undivided  control, 
and  would  suffer  no  iatrenchment  on  this  usur- 
pation, or  acknowledge  the  slightest  authority, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  or  the 
subscribers  themselves,  to  interfere.  This  pro- 
duced a  very  warm  correspondence,  in  which 
Lord  Taaffe's  temper,  sound  sense,  and  Irish 
feeling',  are  most  advantageously  and  touch- 
ingly  contrasted  to  the  arrogant  conduct  of  his 
rival.  The  public  indignation  was  universally 
excited  ;*  but  the  Remonstrance,  notwithstand- 

*  Mr.  O'Conur,  who  may  be  coDaidered  as  speaking  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee,  though  not  actually  a  member, 
enters  largely  and  warmly  into  the  merits  of  tliis  case, 
"  You  have  laboured  surely  in  vain,"  says  he,  {iMler,  May, 
1701,  to  Dr.  Curry,) — "  when,  in  your  representative  ca- 
pacity as  a  comniitlee,  you  bear  the  dictatorial  taunts  of  a 
single  person,  who  has  usurped  the  property  of  the  public, 
and  who  refuses  to  be  accountable  for  it,  except  in  his  own 
way,  not  iu  theirs!"  Aud  a  liule  lower — "  1  would  with 
great  deference  also  urge  that,  in  regard  to  the  uses  it  should 
be  applied  to,  there  is  nothing  so  difficMlt  as  may  not  come 
within  the  extent  of  our  own  common  penetration,  without 
the  dictatorship  of  any  one  person  who  might  presume  to 
exert  a  power  over  it.  He  lodged  the  money  in  an  honest 
man's  hands ;  but  surely  he  did  so  under  the  control  of  the 
proprietors,  and  whether  express  or  tacit,  is  all  alike ;  the 
Committee,  as  representatives  of  those  proprietors,  have  a 
right  to  ensc  him   of    the    burden,   Arc.      If    this  dictator 
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history  of  public  administrations ; — such  a  body 
had  little  chance  of  other  than  the  most  par- 
tial and  transitory  success,  soon  to  be  com- 
pensated by  some  new  conquest,  or  larger 
assumption  on  the  part  of  their  antagonists. 
They  were  yet  fated  to  endure  numerous  dis- 
appointments, and  to  fall  into  numerous  and  im- 
portant mistakes,  before  they  could  hope  to  find 
themselves  in  the  straight  and  sure  path,  which 
conducts  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom. 
The  discussions  consequent  on  Lord  Trimles-^ 
ton  s  arrogant  retention  of  the  public  money 
were  partially  got  rid  of,  by  Mr.  A.  M'Dermot's 
surrendering  what  he  held  under  his  Lordship, 
and  a  certain  delusive  tranquillity  was  for  a 
moment  restored  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
body  itself;*  but  the  repeated  and  iniquitous 
rejection  of  the  Elegit  bill,  to  which  even  per- 
sonal selfishness  would  not  consent  to  sacrifice 

*  Mr.  O'Conor  fully  saw  the  dangerous  results  of  these 
contentions,  and  thought  no  price  too  great  to  purchase 
future  exemption  from  the  violent  interference  of  this  tioble- 
man.  '*  Plain  it  is  that  Lord  T.  is  meditating  some  mighty 
matter  for  his  constituents.  I  expect  no  good  from  him ;  bf«t 
if  he  does  any,  I  do  not  grudge  him  the  sums  left  in  Mr* 
M'D.'s  hands.  Re  is  a  disease  to  our  people,  and  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  never  again  subject  any  part  of  their  pro- 
perty to  his  most  arbitrary  management." — Letter  to  Dr. 
Curry,  Aug.  Otk,  1702. 
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and  were  the  proximate  causes  of  its  final  dis- 
solution^  after  several  ineffectual  struggles  (par- 
ticularly from  Dr.  Curry),  in  the  year  1763. 

The  results,  however,  of  their  exertions  were 
still  conspicuous ;  the  impulse  given  still  con- 
tinued, even  long  after  the  creating  causes  had 
ceased.  They  left  behind  them  a  regenerating 
spirit,  productive  of  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences. The  Catholic  people  for  the  first 
time  began  to  feel  sensible  of  their  degradation  : 
they  began  to  reason,  to  compare ;  they  saw 
that  it  was  not  by  an  ignoble  and  passive  ac- 
quiescence in  such  degradation,  that  they  could 
work  out  the  hopes  of  their  redemption ;  they 
saw  that  the  silent  slave  was  trampled  on,  and 
that  the  oppressor  never  yet  relaxed  in  his  op- 
pression of  his  own  freewill.  A  momentary 
mterval  <^  repose  did  not  quench  the  young 
and  earnest  spirit  which  was  gradually  waxing 
stronger  within  them.  New  hopes  arose  out  of 
new  discussions,  and  new  struggles  arose  out  of 
new  hopes.  The  debates  on  the  late  questions 
had  produced  very  remarkable  changes  on  all 
sides ;  the  discussions  on  Lord  Kenmare's  bill, 

code ;  thwarted  the  mensures  which  were  attempted  to  re- 
move it ;  and  continued  for  many  years  after  the  establish- 
ment and  diseoltttion  of  the  first  Committee,  the  fertile 
source  of  every  disorder. 
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bill,  though  stiti  virulent   with   the   old  anti- 
Catholic  spirit,  evince  a  much  more  moderate 


though  not  earliest  iDstances  "  of  that  levying  of  money  for  un- 
constitutional purpoaea,"  which  waa  so  long  the  staple  theme 
of  invective  against  the  lute  Catliolic  Association.  The  tirst 
levy  of  the  kind,  aa  well  as  I  can  recollect,  occurred  ubout 
the  period  of  the  Spaiiisli  Armada  (tiallam's  CoHitiluliotial 
HUtoty,  vol.  ii,),  when  the  Catholics  of  England,  rich  aiid 
poor,  contributed  their  "  Rent"  of  so  much  per  man  for  the 
defence  of  their  oppressing  country.  In  Ireland,  we  find 
the  one-penny  subscription,  at  various  periods  ;  the  Petitions 
indeed  were  generally  got  up  by  the  only  two  classes,  tlie 
aristocratic  and  the  mercantile,  who  took  any  interest  about 
them;  but  local  questions  like  those  Just  mentioned  were 
defrayed  by  "  a  levy  "  of  a  small  sura  upon  each  citizen. 
The  purposes  to  which  it  was  usually  applied  were  precisely 
similar.  The  Catholics  of  that  day  paid  it  into  the  Com- 
mittee, and  with  this  fund  instituted  suits,  employed  law- 
yen,  defended  actions,  argued  agaiust  bills  before  parlia- 
ment, in  the  privy  council,  tic.  The  same  clamour  was 
then  raised,  as  that  which  has  so  long  edified  the  present 
generation.  Like  the  Brunswickers,  too,  of  our  own  age, 
the  ascendancy  men  of  that  day  adopted  themselves  what 
they  condemned  in  others.  The  same  House  of  Commons 
{Boulter'i  Lettert,  v.  ii.  p.  150,  151.  170.  192.)  which  had 
attacked  with  so  much  violence  the  collections  which 
Catholics  had  raised  in  order  to  oppose  the  additions  at- 
tempted to  be  made  to  the  penal  code,  openly  recommended 
similar  collections  (a  recommendation  faithfully  adopted 
afterwards  by  the  peasantry)  amongst  their  own  body 
against  the  tithe  agistment.  In  a  similar  manner,  tlir 
Catholics  of  the    present  day  may    iiiiotc    precedent  from 
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precipitating  them  into  false  measures^  and  mu- 
tual recrimination^  and  finally  terminating  in 
the  dissolution  of  their  committee,  rendered 
them  objects  of  pity  or  contempt,  much  more 
frequently  than  of  apprehension,  to  their  ene- 
mies ; — ^yet  these  very  enemies,  from  party  and 
other  motives,  arising  out  of  their  own  factious 
rivalries,  were  frequently  obliged  to  call  in  these 
same  Catholics  to  their  alliance,  and  to  make  con- 
cessions to  good  sense  and  better  feeling,  which 
under  other  circumstances    they  would  have 
scornfully  disdained.     Whatever  were  the  quar- 
rels of  the  ascendancy,  there  always  resulted 
some    advantage  to    the   Catholics  and  their 
cause.    Whether  the  government  or  the  oligar- 
chy were  defeated,  the  Catholic  could  not  lose. 
The  notorious    quarrel    between    the  primate 
Stone  and  Boyle  in  1753,  which  terminated  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  Undertakers,  and 
compelled  the  Managers  to  a  reluctant  surrender 
of  patronage  and  public  money,  through  an  ap- 
prehension of  an  immediate  refusal  of  the  sup- 
plies ;  the  succeeding  contentions  on  the  Elegit 
bill,  in  the  final  decision  of  which  so  many  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  personally  inter- 
ested ;  but  above  all,  the  stratagems,  and  dis- 
putes, and  changes  connected  with  the  Octen- 
nial bill  of  1768,  by  rousing  to  habits  of  discus- 
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in  terms  of  just  bitterness,  of  the  more  than 
Protestant  severity  of  the  Catholic  landholders  ; 
and  the  thunders  of  the  episcopacy,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  lower  clergy,  in  the  insurrection 
of  Munster,  fell  idly  on  the  affections  and  fears 
of  the  infuriated  peasantry.*  A  similar  line  of 
demarcation  runs  on  through  all  their  proceedings 
down  to  the  year  1793.  In  that  year  we  still 
find  the  committee  in  collision  rather  than 
in  connexion  with  the  Defenders,  and  vainly 
attempting  to  interpose  an  influence  which  was 
never  felt,  and  an  authority  which  was  openly 
derided  between  the  loosened  passions  of  the 
multitude  and  open  insurrection.  A  similar 
separation  of  Catholic  views  and  interests,  in 
despite  of  all  the  intermediate  means  of  com- 
munication, arising  out  of  the  contentions  and 
discussions  connected  with  the  Rebellion  or  the 
Union,  is  extremely  perceptible  in  their  first  ap- 
peals to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  late  Association  fully  to  amal- 
gamate the  entire  mass ;  to  compress  with  a 
broad  hand  the  sufferers  of  every  denomina- 
tion into  one  body,  and  to  give  for  an  indis- 
soluble bond  of  union  the  perfect  sense  of  com- 
mon injury,  the  most  extensive  sympatliy  with 

•  See  Mr.  O'Cenor'i  Letter,  June  4,  1762 ;  and  the  Pas- 
toral Letter  to  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  March  'Z,  1762. 
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joint  power  of  Lord  Taaffe  and  of  Lord  Trim^ 
leston.  Their  first  measures  were  not  charac« 
terised  by  much  judgment,  or  much  indiscretion. 
But  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
soon  arose,  cuid  by  the  operation  of  those  per^ 
sonal  feelings  which  had  obtained  so  considera- 
ble a  suppw t  for  the  Elegit  bill,  much  more 
than  by  any  extraordinary  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  itself,  were  at  last  granted 
those  important  concessions  of  1776,  which  for 
the  first  time  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  code,  and  laid  the  sure  ground-work 
of  future  equalization.  The  necessities  of  the 
Protestant  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic, and  for  once  a  sounder  policy  than  the 
miserable  principles  of  his  statute-book,  led  him 
blindly  but  surely  to  a  just  sense  of  his  own  in- 
terests, and  a  more  generous  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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citizens  to  keep  in  permanent  subjection  the 
other.  Living  in  sight  of  free  institutions^  every 
man  must  naturally  desire  to  be  free.  la  such 
societies,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  proper 
and  just  equalization,  which  no  restrictive  or 
expressive  statute  can  long  continue  to  prevent, 
without  injury  to  every  portion  of  the  commu- 
vityti  Palliatives  and  expedients  will  not  do. 
The  moral  law  cannot  be  violated  with  greater 
facility  than  the  physical.  Press  the  air  into  one 
place,  it  will  gain  elasticity  and  try  to  escape 
in  another ;  throw  a  stone  into  a  smooth  stream, 
it  will  foam  up  into  a  torrent  about  you  y  bridge 
or  bar  it  across,  even  in  the  moment  you  are 
turning  round  it  will  overflow  upon  you.  The 
code  which  stripped  the  Catholic  of  almost 
every  civil  right,  could  not  altogether  pluck 
from  him  the  heart  of  a  true  citizen.  It  left 
some  redeeming  recollections,  some  stings  of 
hcmest  indignation,^  some  stubborn  visitings  of 
ancient  feeling,  which  in  their  good  time  were 
destined  to  rescue  him  from  the  **  foedum  crimen 
servitutis,''  from  the  deep  debasement  (sin  and 
misfortune  at  the  same  time)  of  general  and  un- 
resisted  slavery*  The  progress  of  this  greai; 
change  even  in  its  conmiencement  is  singularly 
striking.  With  all  the  littleness  clinging  about 
them,  the  first  efforts  of  the   Catholics  gave 
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invasion^  than  they  began  to  experience  in  their 
own  persons  and  properties  the  painful  results 
of  their  own  insane  policy.  The  land  was  cleared 
of  its  cultivators ;  the  Papist  was  ejected  by  pub- 
lic hostility  and  private  fear  in  every  direction  ; 
the  equal  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  servant, 
and  the  servant  soon  debased  to  the  state  of 
slave.  But  when  every  passion  was  gratified, 
and  every  evil  wish  was  made  deed,  they  found 
themselves  as  far  from  the  imaginary  national  or 
even  personal  advantages  which  their  selfishness 
had  pictured  to  them,  as  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  legislative  career.  The  taskmaster  had 
been  injuring  his  own  property :  in  impoverishing 
the  Papist,  the  Protestant  had  been  impoverished 
also.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  allow  the 
"  hewer  of  wood  "  and  **  the  drawer  of  water  " 
sufficient  force  for  the  task  :  *  there  was  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  sick  or  a  dying 
servant ;  their  avarice  calculated,  and  the  ma- 
Uriel  of  their  subsistence,  of  their  luxuries,  of 
their  power,  being  Catholic  men.  Catholic  men 
were  allowed  just  as  much  of  liberty  as  was 
found  essential  for  Protestant  purposes.  The 
chain  was  loosened  that  the  slave  might  work. 


*  Ignovit  abavus  tuus  victis;  nam  si  non  ignovisset,  qui- 
buB  iniper^sset  ? — Seneca  de  Ciemeniid. 
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ther  theological  or  statistical,  failed.  It  was  one 
of  those  New  Reformations  which  passed  over 
the  country,  leaving  it  more  grievously  and  obsti- 
nately Papist  than  before.  Then  followed  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  landed  property — heavy 
loans,  high  interest,  fraudulent  mortgages,  op- 
pressive incumbrances.  It  was  necessary  at  last 
for  the  proprietor  to  sell; — but  in  order  to  sell,  it 
was  necessary  also  there  should  be  purchasers. 
None  could  be  found.  The  English  kept  close 
Vfithia  their  happier  homes,  and  left  the  Under- 
takers and  their  retainers  to  themselves,  A  few 
adventurous  capitalists,  indeed,  swimming  on 
^e  surface  of  society,  dropped  in  occasionally 
from  England  amongst  them,  but   these  visits 

lilies,  who  still  inhabit  it,  are  stout  Papists,  and  were  the 
foremost  in  the  late  election  against  his  Lordship.  The  place 
is  still  called  *'  Graigue  Shoneen/'  or  '*  The  Rock  of 
the  Protestant."  In  the  county  of  Limerick,  they  have 
borne  better  fruit ;  many  descendants  of  the  Palatines  still 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  A  great  por- 
tion of  Lord  Southwell's  tenants  are  Protestant.  Misre- 
presentations on  this  head  are  visible  at  all  periods  of  Irish 
history.  Contrast  Mr.  Le  Hunt's  statements  in  the  debate 
OD  the  bill  for  enabling  Catholics  to  take  securities  on  land 
in  1764,  and  Primate  Boulter's  pathetic  remonstrances  on 
the  diminution  of  Protestantism,  with  Mr.  Seymour's  la- 
mentations on  the  modern  emigrations  and  the  400,000  armed 
men  of  Master  EHis. 
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testant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  A  conqueror 
disdains  toil ;  trade  is  unworthy  of  his  caste ; 
but  it  is  still  necessary  that  the  conqueror  should 
be  supported.  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
Turk  suffered  the  Greek  to  toil  for  him,  so  the 
Catholic  was  suffered  to  become  the  merchant 
of  the  country,  and  to  produce  for  the  Protest- 
ant :  the  English  Protestant  continued  to  be  the 
spender  and  consumer  of  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  Catholic.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture 
which  of  the  two,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
would  have  accumulated  profits — which  would 
have  been  the  lenders— which  would  have  been 
tlie  middle-men — which  would,  in  fine,  have  been 
the  purchasers,  and  which  the  sellers  of  landed 
property.  The  Catholic  became,  by  the  very 
force  of  things,  proprietor  ;  and  Protestant  as- 
cendancy raged  when  it  was  too  late  against  the 
work  of  its  own  hands.  These  internal  induce- 
ments to  relaxation  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  embarrassed  situation  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. I  find,  July  4th,  the  Congress  of  Ame- 
rica publicly  proclaiming  their  independence ; 
and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year,  1776,  the 
first  act  for  Catholic  relief  passing,  without  much 
opposition,  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
The  bill  of  1776  thus  gave  the  first  legitimate 
sanction,  the  first  opening  to  the  natural  exer- 
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tocratic  character  than  the  first.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  the 
merchants,  gave  additional  weight  and  lustre 
in  the  Protestant  eye  to  their  deliberations. 
Lord  Kenmare  was  the  ostensible  leader  of  this 
body.  He  had  few  of  those  qualities  which  are 
necessary  to  sway  or  to  enlighten  a  multitude. 
Affecting  to  control  and  to  direct  popular  move- 
ments, no  man  seemed  less  acquainted  with  the 
moral  machinery  by  which  popular  purposes 
are  usually  effected.  He  was  cold,  unconcili- 
ating,  timid,  yet  fond  of  petty  power,  influ- 
enced by  puny  ambition,  hanging  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  and  sacrificing 
alternately,  and  generally  unpropitiously,  to  the 
evil  genii  around  the  Castle  on  one  side,  and  to 
the  chained  spirit  of  his  country  on  the  other. 
Lord  Kenmare,  unlike  Lord  Taaffe,  saw  nothing 
on  a  broad  national  scale  :  he  sincerely  desired 
relief  from  grievance;  but  he  looked  for  such 
relief  to  paltry  artifice,  secret  diplomacy,  bureau 
influence,  and  all  that  miserable  train  of  oflicial 
expedients,  by  which  no  people  were  ever  yet 
delivered  from  their  bondage,  nor  any  revolution 
truly  national  or  permanent  effected  in  a  great  or 
an  enlightened  community.  Lord  Kenmare  was 
a  mere  second-rate  negotiator ;  and,  in  such  a 
warfare,  a  Catholic  nobleman  had  little  chance 
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tative  character  in  the  construciioa  of  the  same 
body.  The  representative  system  of  Mr.  Wyse, 
by  the  junction  of  the  lords  and  their  adherents, 
had  been  given  up,  in  an  unwise  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice to  existing  prejudices,  and  in  its  place  had 
been  substituted  a  heterogeneous  compilation. 
Several  members  stood  there,  in  their  irrespon- 
sible individual  capacity,  and  others  again  at- 
tended as  deputies  from  their  fellow  citizens. 

To  remedy  these  abuses,  after  a  variety  of 
modifications,  the  celebrated  Plan  of  1793  was 
finally  adopted.  It  was  preceded  by  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  Kenmarites  or  seceders,  and 
the  sub-committee,  or  acting  portion  of  the  ge- 
neral committee  of  1773.  The  document  which 
provided  for  the  immediate  execution  of  this 
project,  signed  by  Edward  Byrne,  the  then 
secretary,  is  to  be  found  under  the  name  of 
"  Instructions "  in  W.  Tone's  Memoirs.  The 
reader  will  perceive  the  alterations  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  suggested  and  re- 
quired, by  comparing  them  with  the  original  plan 
of  Mr.  Wyse.* 

*  Asiociaiion  or  Committee  General  Committee  of  Dele- 

of  Representatives,  accord'  gates    according    to    W. 

ing  to  Mr.  Wyse^s  pian  in  Tone's  plan  in  1793. 
1760. 

1.  A    member    for    each  1.  Two  or  three  residents 
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plans.     The  first  object  of  both,  under  a  sin- 
gular parity  of  circumstances,  was   to  deliver 
the  body  from  the  dead-weight  of  aristocratic 
apathy  and  pretension ;  and  the  second  to  obtain 
as  fair  an  expression  of  the  public  will  as  could 
well  be  hoped  for  under  the  numerous  public 
and  private  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend.     This  was  originally  considered  de-* 
sirable  by  Mr.  Wyse.     In  consequence  of  the 
additional  experience  how  impracticable  it  was 
to  work  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  by  the 
sub-committee,  such  an  arrangement  was  now 
deemed   indispensable:      In  the   execution   of 
Mr.   Wyse*s    project,    it   was   found   that   not 
only  the  Dublin  members  were  more  constant 
in   their    attendance,   but    that    also    scarcely 
any  one  of  the  country  gentlemen  was  chosen, 
or  if  chosen,   subsequently    took   the   trouble 
to  attend  the   deliberations  of  the   body.     In 
recurring    to   a   similar   plan    of   organization. 


The  secrecy  which  was  re- 
quired in  both  instances  was 
particularly  requisite :  in  the 
one,  by  the  alarm  of  Mons; 
lliurot's  invasion  a  month 
or  two  before ;  in  the  other, 
by  partial  insurrections  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom, 
under  various  names. 


tend  his  duty  in  Dublin,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  order  of 
the  committee,  or  at  least  who 
shall  not  promise  to  attend  in 
his  turn.  At  the  same  time 
the  county  delegates  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  present 
except  on  very  important  oc- 
casions. 
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very  generally  awakened  from  its  stupor:  it 
was  then  important  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  confusion.  Primary  elections,  aft^r  the 
manner  of  the  electoral  colleges  of  France,  pre- 
vented errors,  and  avoided  all  publicity ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
parochial  assemblages,  &c.  (to  which  on  other 
occasions  the  people  were  sufficiently  habi- 
tuated), they  had  the  character  of  emanating 
directly  firom  the  people.  But  the  most  impor* 
tant  difference  between  the  plan  of  1760  and  the 
j^an  of  1793,  was  the  permission  given,  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  former,  to  landed  gentlemen 
to  assist  at  the  deliberations,  though  not  regularly 
chosen.  The  Committee  thus  partook  of  a  double 
character,  individual  and  representative,  which  led 
to  a  variety  of  defects  and  corruptions,  such  as 
must  always  result  from  the  absence  of  control, 
responsibility,  and  the  free  and  just  action  of 
public  opinion.  The  **  Instructions''  of  1793 
complain  in  formal  terms  both  of  the  principle 
and  results  of  this  unquestionable  evil.  They 
propose  to  remove  it  by  an  important  improve- 
ment. The  Dublin  delegates  are  reduced  con- 
siderably in  number  for  the  same  object :  ''  a 
measure,"  say  the  Instructions,  '^  which  was 
always  desirable,  but  which  could  not  here« 
tofore  be  accomplished,   as  the  attendance  of 
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apprehension  of  foreign  attack  joined  its  terrors 
to  the  conviction  of  internal  discord  and  dis- 
turbance, and  the  question  been  suddenly  con- 
verted to  one  of  mere  personal  danger  and  party 
expediency,  the  weapons  of  right  reason  and 
well-established  fact  would  have  fallen  blunted 
and  pointless  from  the  shield  of  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  lessons  taught  by  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  the  revolution  of  1782  had  been 
seized  but  by  few.  The  partizans  of  popular 
rights  had  never  imagined  in  that  momentous 
struggle,  that  they  were  contending  only  for  a 
party ;  that  their  triumph  was  in  name  only  a 
national  victory ;  and  that  the  trophies  and  fruits 
ivould  be  strictly  confined  to  the  immediate 
combatants,  and  their  adherents  within  or  with- 
out the  walls  of  parliament.  The  colony  was 
€very  thing,  the   nation   nothing.*     The  only 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when  every  other 
question  of  public  reform,  and  the  most  enlarged  views  of 
national  improvement,  were  liberally  entertained  by  the 
patriots  of  1782,  Catholic  emancipation,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  base  of  all,  was  pertinaciously  and  puncti- 
liously excluded.  This  was  building  the  world  on  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise.  When  the  ques- 
tion for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholics  was  put  in 
the  committee,  only  two  or  three  were  for  it;  so  small 
indeed  was  the  number,  that  all  idea  of  proposing  it  to 
the  Convention  was  surrendered.     Yet  this  was  the  same 
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had  never  amalgamated  with  the  opposition; 
that  the  cry  of  independence  did  not  proceed 
from  a  nation.  In  her  owrn  good  season  she  stept 
in  between  both  parties,  and  crushed  both  alike 
into  their  ancient  servitude  and  servility.  The 
Catholic  had  been  studiously  excluded  from  the 
advantage  of  the  contest — he  felt  no  interest 
in  sharing  the  resistance  or  the  danger.  The 
patriots  of  1782  gradually  disappeared;  they 
became  apostates,  and  fell  back  into  their  an- 
cient ranks  amongst  the  ministry ;  or  still  re- 
sisted, few  and  proud,  and  were  many  of  them 
afterwards  duped  or  driven  into  flagrant  rebel- 
lion. In  no  instance  did  they  sufficiently  appeal 
to  moral  force;  they  had  no  people,  neither 
great  numbers,  extensive  intelligence,  or  general 
organization,  to  fall  back  upon.  In  the  year 
1792,  these  consequences  every  day  became 
more  and  more  perceptible,  and  every  moment 
brought  closer  the  crisis,  between  freedom  and 
tyranny,  between  licentious  independence  on 
one  hand,  and  utter  despotism  on  the  other. 

Some  symptoms  of  that  organization  which 
subsequently  led  to  the  rebellion  of  1798,  had 
already  begun  to  discover  themselves.  The 
North  had  begun  to  form  those  provincial, 
county,  and  parish  committees,  which  were 
afterwards  converted  into  companies,  regiments. 
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thereby  become  the  direct  means  of  combiiiing 
the  scattered  fragments  of  Irish  strength,  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  old  Irish  party,  against 
the  usurpation  and  abuses  of .  the  £n^ish« 
The  moment  that  one  portion  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  efficiently  governed  through  the 
fears  and  selfishness  of  the  other,  the  common 
trafficker,  in  their  common  rights,  would  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  open  force;  and  in  this  doubt« 
ful  conflict  between  nation  and  nation,  and  not  as 
hitherto  between  faction  and  faction,  there  were 
great  difficulties  and  great  risks  to  encounter* 
But  these  motives  of  themselves  were  not  suffix* 
cient.  The  public  was  not  yet  sufficiently  awake 
to  these  perils,  the  administration  was  not  gifted 
with  a  vision  sufficiently  large  and  statesman^ 
like ;  they  preferred  meeting  the  danger  to  pro** 
aiding  against  it,  and  thus  added  one  precedent 
more  to  the  many  already  given,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  had  from  England  but  by  menace  or 
open  force.  The  war  with  France  soon  put  an 
end  to  all  this  hesitation.  It  was  the  signal 
of  an  inglorious  surrender*  The  Relief  bill 
had  been  flung  contemptuously  from  the  table 
of  the  House  in  1792.  The  year  succeed- 
ing, the  same  message  which  announced  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  recommended  also  the 
largest  concessions   to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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had  perfected  the  art  cS  acquisition.    The  Ca- 
tholic then  was  what  the  Jew  still  is.    There 


by  Cromwell.  By  the  act  of  settlement,  the  English-Irish 
ehorch  obtained  5,140,000  acres.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
i4me  century.  Catholic  property  was  mack  diminished.  Law- 
lenee  says  distinctly  (in  Ait  Jnlerest  of  ireltmd,  a  treatise 
published  in  1082),  "  that  of  10,868,M9  acres  returned  by 
the  last  surrey  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Papists  are  possessed 
but  of  2,041,108  acres.*'  This  makes  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole ;  but  other  writers  {HaUawC$  ConitihUional  Hist. 
Tol.  ii.)  think  the  proportion  was  still  less,— and  express 
a  doubt^  whether  eren  one-seventh  of  the  fee  remained  in 
the  poiPCfliion  of  the  Catholics.  1,000,792  acres  had  been 
lavishly  granted  to  English  settlers.  Sir  W.  Petty,  so  late 
as  1672,  still  gives  the  Catholics  one  entire  half.  The  change 
of  property,  and  the  progress  of  confiscation,  must  thus  have 
been  most  rapid ;  and  this  very  rapidity,  which  of  course 
inplies  violence,  inspired  very  natural  fears  of  a  similar 
sestimptioii  on  the  part  of  the  actual  proprietors.  The  whole 
aaU-CathoKc  code  was  dictated  by  this  apprehension,  was 
sustained  by  it,  was  continued  by  it.  The  laws  relative  to 
intermarriage  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  intended  to 
act  as  bars  to  the  peaceable  re-acquisition  by  the  usual  ope- 
tatieii  of  the  relations  of  society  of  these  confiscated  lands. 
Such  laws  were  passed  against  the  mere  Irish,  28  Uen.VIII. 
The  disarming,  and  disfranclusing,  and  excluding  acts,  were 
intended  to  prevent  a  more  open  and  forcible  re-seizure. 
Many  even  of  the  preambles  of  those  statutes  bear  the  clear- 
est testimony  lo  the  existence  of  this  dread.  Protestant 
wealth  was  gradually  falling  back,  by  family  alliances  to  the 
•Id  proprietors.     When  commerce  was  thrown  into  their 
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to  him  new  channels  for  his  activity  and  intel- 
ligence; he  felt  within  him  another  soul,  the 
thirst  for  other  distinctions.  He  had  wealth,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  convert  it  into  gratification. 
He  found  himself  suddenly  empowered  to  pur- 
chase land.  He  became  a  lajuded  proprietor : 
but  with  the  land  the  privileges  which  the  land 
gives  were  withheld.  He  was  thus  in  an  unna- 
tural state  still,  and  had  advanced  only  from  a 
greater  to  a  lesser  degradation.  The  same  anxi- 
ety which  provoked  his  exertions  in  former  in- 
stances, redoubled  them  in  the  present.  If  he 
hiad  been  desirous  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  soil, 
he  now  felt  much  more  strongly  the  desire  of 
acquiring  all  the  advantages  for  which  such  in- 
vestiture is  usually  coveted.  Intelligence  and 
education  had  advanced  with  a  pace  scarcely 
less  rapid  :*  the  relaxations  on  education  had 


*  lo  the  year  1731,  from  9in  Abstract  of  a  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  io  the 
entire  kingdom,  besides  huts,  sheds,  and  movable  altars, 
the  number  of  mass-houses  was  802, — the  number  of  private 
chapels,  64, — the  number  of  nunneries,  9, — the  number  of 
Popish  schools  only  549.  Fourteen  years  ago,  the  schools  of 
Ireland  amounted  to  4000.  They  now  amount  to  18,000. 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  educated  in  these  schools,  to 
other  sects,  is  i^bout  3  to  1.  In  Munster  alone,  there  are 
171,000  children   educated. — Second  Report  of  Commis- 
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hibUed.  He  o)>etied  the  hitrtbry  of  the  country, 
with  the  CathoKc  priest  on  one  side,  and  his 
own  Catholic  family  on  the  other/ for  his  com- 
flttentators  and  interpreters,  stinging  him  onward 
«t  every  line  to  some  new  and  exciting  conclu- 
sion. The  ascendancy  saw  their  error ;  and  in- 
struction, home-made  and  home-directed,  was 
permitted,  and  at  first  but  barely  permitted,  by 
Ite  law.  Rather  than  hare  a  French  enemy  to 
teaoh  and  an  Irish  rebel  to  learn,  they  deemed 
it  wiser  to  teach  themselves.  The  Catholics 
bad  thus  acquired  land,  and  acquired  infor- 
mation; they  were  forced  on  involuntarily  by 
1k>th  elements,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  object 
A>r  which  both  are  valued,  an  equal  share  in  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state,  eligibility^ 
ind  enjoyment,  of  their  share  of  political  power. 
This  was  the  principle  of  their  struggle  in  1793. 
If  the  victory  was  not  fully  achieved,  the  fault 
ley  with  themselves.  Fatal  circumstances,  and 
^6  old  feuds  still  raging  '^  sub  cineri  doloso,^ 
even  in  the  improved  state  of  their  body,  did 
Hiore  against  them  than  any  steady  system  of 
opposition  which  they  met  with  in  either  house 
of  parliament. 

Up  to  the  very  moment  of  concession,  the 
General  Committee  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the 
1)ody  with  great  prudence  and  propriety.    The 
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held  their  meetings  with  great  regularity .  and 
oirder»  and  adopted  into  a  series  of  measures  well 
calculated  to  bring  into  general  action  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  their  community.  Their  public 
papers^  owing  perhaps  to  the  judicious  selec* 
tion  of  their  secretary,  Wolfe  Tone,  exhibit  at 
this  period  a  capacity  and  vigour  far  beyond 
any  former  document  connected  with  their 
question.  There  had  been,  indeed,  in  progress 
through  the  body  itself,  a  powerful  though  silent 
revolution.  The  Catholic  had  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  had  lifted  himself 
up  to  gaze  from  the  very  outset  with  all  his 
strength,  and  with  all  his  soul,  at  the  great 
instruction  which  every  day's  events  now  placed 
before  him.  A  larger  and  more  liberal  philoso- 
pliy,  a  more  becoming  spirit  of  liberty,  elevated 
their  new  struggles  for  freedom.  The  debates 
were  animated, — bold,— instructive.  There  is  a 
marked  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  in  the  variety  and  accuracy  of 
the  views,  and  of  firm  thought  and  independent 
habits  in  the  numerous  and  conflicting  parties, 
jjy  which  they  were  supported »  The  effects  of 
the  relaxations  of  1776  were  every  where  visi- 
ble ;  the  seed  had  not  been  cast  upon  a  rock, 
nof  amidst  brambles,  nor  to  the  winds  of  hea-r 
yen;  every  where  it  developed  itself  in  powerful 
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man, — his  education  solid  rather  than  elegant, 
and  more  to  be  esteemed  for  the  ready  weapons 
which  it  furnished  from  its  armoury  for  practical 
and  every-day  purposes,  than  for  any  stores  of 
rich  classic  lore  which  it  presented,  or  the  ex- 
uberance of  that  Irish  imagination  which  is  so 
much  the  theme  of  self-complacent  panegyric 
amongst  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

But  the  character  and  intellect  of  John  Ket^h 
was  eminently,  was  especially  framed  for  the 
times.  It  was  the  oft'spring  of  the  existing  opi- 
nions and  the  local  circumstances  of  the  body. 
No  man  could  more  felicitously  seize,  or  more 
promptly  bend  both,  when  necessity  required  it, 
to  his  purpose.  Attempered  by  a  happy  admix- 
ture of  the  bold  and  the  judicious,  of  the  daring 
and  the  dehberative,  thoughtful  but  firm,  mo- 
derate but  not  weak,  he  formed  in  himself  the 
connecting  link  between  two  periods,  the  most 
opposite  in  view  and  spirit,  of  Catholic  history. 
He  gave  a  movement  far  more  general  than  any 
which  had  yet  been  experienced  to  the  Catholic 
mind :  the  materials  which  he  had  to  work  with 
were,  it  is  true,  but  few;  but  his  skill  in  their 
management,  his  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  they  could  be  applied  to  the  best  prac- 
tical advantage,  under  every  circumstance,  was 
extensive  and  profound.    By  the  secession  of  the 
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pie,  debarred  them  from  all  chance  of  a  great 
natunlal  junction.  The  exertions  of  John  Keogh 
were  thus  in  appearance  local ;  but  the  results 
were  felt  later  in  every  portion  of  the  body.  He 
achieved  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
cause  by  a  series  of  measures,  none  of  which 
were  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  brilliancy  or 
effect ;  but  so  well  linked  tc^ether,  and  so 
minutely  adapted  to  their  end,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  them,  when  you  arrived  at  the 
result,  the  praise  of  the  most  perfect  and  con- 
summate address.  To  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  the  body  vdth  which  he  had  to  deal,  his 
mind  and  manners,  his  frame  of  thought  and 
colour  of  expression,  his  writing  and  his  speaks 
ing,  were  singularly  adapted.  It  was  all  quiet, 
business-like  matter-of-fact;  no  display;  little 
expenditure  of  art ;  every  thing  for  an  ex- 
press and  intelligible  purpose.*  In  a  few  years 
he  gave  the  cause  that  ascendancy  in  the  mind 
of  Europe,  which  augmented  ever  after  with 
obstacle,  and  has  gone  on^  drawing  strength 
from  difficulty,  to  its  perfect  and  final  consum- 
mation.    The  General  Committee,  sharing  little 

^  Yet  John  Keogh  was  not  without  his  vanity.  The 
pages  of  Tone,  and  the  recollection  of  his  friends,  will  furnish 
numerous  instances.  But  this  is  a  trifling  accusation  :  much 
more  serious  charges  haye  been  made  against  his  honesty. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OmbnonB  and  defects  of  the  bill  of  1793 — Csiues  thereof-^ 
Gratitude  of   the   Catholics— *  Servility  of   the  Aristo- 
cracy— General  apathy — Rebellion  of  1798 — Effects  of 
the    relaxations — Improved  condition   of  the  Catholics 
—  Increasing    anxiety    for  their    total    emancipation  — 
MeeUngs  to  petition  for  that  purpose   in  1805 — Draft 
of   petition    rejected — Oligarchical  meetings   in    Marl- 
borough Street — Mr.  Ryan — Indignation  of  the  conn- 
try — ^Aggregate  meeting  in  Stephen's  Green-*-Attempts 
to  reorganise  the  General  Committee — Similar  attempts 
in  1807,   1808 — Aggregate  meeting  in  William  Street 
in  1809 — Establishment  of  the  Third  General  Commit- 
tee on  a  similar  plan  to   that   of  1790 — Elements  of 
which  it  was  composed— The  Aristocracy — ^The  Clergy — 
The  Bar — The  people,  still  of  little  influence — Character 
of  the  leaders — Lord  Fingal — Lord  Gormanstown — Lord 
Ffrench — Lord  Trimleston — Mr.  Scully — Mr.  Hussey — 
Mr.  Clinch — Dr.  Dromgoole — Dr.  Troy,  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin — Surviving  members — Proceedings  of 
the  Committee — Proclamation  to  disperse  it  under  the 
Convention  Act  by  Mr.  Secretary  Wellesley  Pole — Arrest 
of  the  members — Trials — Dissolution  of  the  Committee. 

The  relaxations  of  1793  were  given  in  a  nar- 
row, bargain-like  spirit.  The  grant  was  not 
on  any  embracing  principle  of  national  policy. 
It  included  little  of  prospective  wisdom.  It 
was  a  panic-struck  capitulation, — a  sacrifice  of 
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motives  led  to  admission  to  the  magistracy,  to 
the  admission  to  grand  juries,  &c.*  As  long  as 
eligibility  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  was 
refused,  such  privileges  conferred  only  a  larger 
patronage  on  the  oligarch ;  augmented  the  abuses 
of  the  aristocracy,  left  the  people  very  much 
where  they  were,  and  above  all,  played  the 
miserable  policy  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  libe- 
rated>  but  disgraced ;  loosened  one  hand,  idly 
dreaming  that  it  would  never  loosen  the  other  ; 
gave  power,  but  continued  discontent ;  and  sent 
out  of  the  prison-house  a  host  of  captives — 
branding  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  name 
of  slave,  and  refusing  them,  though  free,  the 
communion  and  rights  of  free  citizenship. 

This  emancipation  of  shreds  and  patches,  this 
half-equalization  bill,  would  soon  however  have 
produced  its  natural  results ;  and,  in  a  session 
or  two,  the  libertino  patre  nati  would  have  be- 
come perfect  and  natural  freemen,  had  not  the 
perils  which  the  minister  apprehended  reached 

^  The  Catholics  were  also  rendered  admisBible  to  Corpo- 
rations by  the  enacting  clauses  of  the  act ;  but  this  conces- 
sion was  altogether  neutralised  by  the  provisos  which  fol- 
lowed :  nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  reluctant 
surrender  in  which  this  bill  was  framed.  Tlie  Corporations 
of  course  profited  by  this  mistake.  Catholics  continued  to 
be  excluded. 
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Directory,  opened  through  its  agents  a  commu- 
nication with  the  heads  of  the  republic. »  The 
results  of  this  connexion  were  soon  perceptible. 
Fleets  were  fitted  out,  and  military  preparations 
were  made  ia  every  direction  through  France,  to 
co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  union  in 
their  projected  attempt  to  throw  off  the  domi- 
nion of  England.  The  promptitude  and  judg- 
ment with  which  these  arrangements  were  ef- 
fected, were  however  rendered  nugatory  at  a 
most  critical  momeut,  by  a  series  of  fatal  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  human  wisdom  and  Im- 
man  effort  could  have  little  control.*  Leinster 
and  Munster  had  been  but  partially  organised 
— Connaught  not  at  all.  The  union  after  re- 
peated deliberations  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  rest  on  their  arms  until  the  whole  of 
Ireland  could  be  brought  into  the  same  state 
of  perfect  combination ;  this  in  ordinary  cases 
would  have  been  sound  policy — tlie  most  ju- 
dicious course  which  bold  but  prudent  men 
could  have  adopted.  But  it  necessarily  pro- 
duced delay.  The  Irish  government  were  thus 
allowed  both  time  and  means  in  the  interval,  to 
come  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
conspiracy.     It  met,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 

*  Hoche's  expedition. — Little  less  than  a  miracle  saved 
Ireland.     St«am  was  not  yet  in  uie. 
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misesr— the  Protestants  with  realities.  The  Ca- 
tholics were  to  have  a  total  and  immediate  eman- 
cipation,* but  the  Protestants  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  their  old  ascendancy.  Thus  between 
them  both  the  Union  was  triumphantly  carried. 
It  had  the  direct  sanction  of  parliament,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  the  nation. 

During  all  this  period  the  Catholic  cause  re- 
mained very  nearly  stationary.  Some  trifling 
attempts  had  been  made  in  1796  ajxd  1797  to 
obtain  the  portion  of  rights  which  still  remaiaed 
behind,  but  with  as  little  success  as  had  attend- 
ed the  first  struggles  of  their  forefathers  for  re- 
laxation. The  rebellion  of  the  succeeding  year, 
in  its  far  larger  and  more  terrible  interest,  ab- 
sorbed all  secondary  considerations.  The  feel- 
ings and  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  lost  in  the 
clash  of  the  national  encounter.  Neither  was 
there  evinced  on  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  a 
much  livelier  inclination  to  stir  in  their  own 
affairs.     Civil  war  was  still  too  recent :  every 

*  The  eridence  of  Lord  Rossmore,  Colooel  Cvnry,  and 
Uie  documents  connected  with  the  transaction  itself,  had,  for 
a  considerable  time  back,  left  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  assertion  on  the  mind  of  the  public.  But  the  state- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  late  debate  places 
the  question  now  beyond  all  cavil.— Henceforth  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  authentic  history. 
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tKe  temper  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ge- 
neral Committee  had  been  dissolved,  and  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  entered  on,  till  long  after 
the  period  of  the  Union.  When  the  wounds  and 
terrors  which  the  Rebellion  had  left  behind,  were 
nearly  forgotten,  and  the  pledges  which  the  union 
held  out  were  impudently  denied,  the  Catholic 
once  more  began  to  look  to  his  own  exertioDs  for 
a  perfect  equalization  with  other  classes  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  concessions  of  1793, 
by  the  niggard  and  jealous  spirit  which  had 
survived  them,  a  spirit  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
illiberal  policy  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
exclusive  code,  continued,  as  far  at  least  as 
practical  results  were  in  question,  for  many 
years  very  nearly  inoperative.  The  brand  and 
the  inferiority  atill  endured  :  the  relaxations 
had  in  nothing  secured  the  Protestant,  and 
had  but  partially  benefited  the  Catholic.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  rise  to  his  natural  level, 
and  he  soon  felt,  with  a  little  more  perseve- 
rance, that  he  could.*  These  conclusions,  after 
long  floating  in  the  form  of  paragraphs  in  the 
public  prints,  or  sentences  in  letters,  or  excla- 

*  Mr.  Grattaii  says  well,  ■'  that  the  slave  is  not  so  likely 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  property,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
want  of  privilege." — This  was  the  difference  between  tlji' 
Catholics  of  1776  and  the  Catholics  of  1793. 
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tible.  The  Catholics,  in  their  own  little  repub- 
lic>  were  still  divided  into  oppressors  and  op- 
pressed. The  history  of  the  Ryan  faction,  first 
conspiracy,  then  usurpation,  is  the  concise  sketch 
of  all  leaderships,  where  the  people  are  not  per- 
mitted directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  some  delegated  organ,  their  free  and 
frank  veto  in  public  concerns.  Mr.Keogh  for 
some  time  past  had  been  compelled  by  his  in- 
firmities to  a  philosophic  retreat  at  Mount 
Jerome  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  mingled 
but  by  intervals  in  recent  Catholic  politics. 
Mr.  Ryan  undertook  to  fill  the  vacuum  his 
absence  had  created,  and  for  a  moment  as- 
sumed the  importance  of  a  leader.  His  claims 
to  private  consideration  I  believe  were  not  con- 
tested ;  like  Mr.  Keogh,  he  had  risen  from  the 
mercantile  body,  and  carried  with  him  a  large 
portion  of  its  active  and  inquiring  habits.  But 
here  his  claims  to  public  regard  ended :  he  be- 

spentin  guarding  against  or  in  defeating  domestic  conspiracies. 
Hence  caution,  doubt,  timidity :  nothing  can  be  attempted 
until  they  first  have  assured  themselres  upon  what  ground 
they  stand. — This  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  In  the  in- 
terval the  Catholic  gets  angry,  and  treats  his  former  friend 
as  a  cold  patron,  or  a  concealed  foe.  The  Whig  feels  the 
suspicion — tries  to  remove  it — risks  a  measure — ^fails — and 
is  turned  out  by  die  tubalUrns  and  the  eontpiratorg. 
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dependants.  The  second  meeting  of  this  junta 
took  place  in  Albion's  Court,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  act  for  tbe  entire  Catholic  body.  The 
Catholic  question,  in  acquiescence  with  the  then 
riews  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  adjourned  sine  die;  and 
in  the  place  of  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievance, 
a  fiilsorae  compliment  was  voted  to  the  new 
viceroy.  A  third  close  meeting  followed,  con- 
firmed the  arrangements  of  the  preceding,  and  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  vote  of  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  actual  ministry.  An  adjournment,  however, 
to  the  13thof  March  took  place;  whentheCatho- 
lics,  indignant  at  these  assumptions,  raised  them- 
selves simultaneoDsly  from  their  depression,  and 
convened  by  public  notice  a  numerous  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  entire  body  at  the  Farming  Reposi- 
tory, Stephen's  Green.  This  meeting  effectually 
broke  up  the  oligarchical  knot,  which  had  for 
some  time  affected  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholics.  The  venerable  Mr.  Keogh  appeared 
on  the  occasion.  His  speech,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Lynch,  met  with  the  utmost  attention  :  after  ac- 
cusing the  sharers  in  the  former  meetings  of  the 
most  absolute  spirit  of  exclusion,  and  upbraiding 
them  with  the  irregularity  and  confusion  of  their 
proceedings,  he  impeaches  Mr.  Ryan  in  parti- 
cular of  an  assumption  of  high  powers,  and  of  a 
barter  for  private  profit  of  public  and  important 
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tuted. or  aggregate  body,  after  the  manner  of  a 
club.  The  analogy  to  former  cases  would  sug- 
gest the  latter  opinion ;  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parochial  meetings  the  former. 
A  series  of  meetings  summoned  in  1807,  evince 
indeed  rather  a  complex  combination  of  the 
two  systems ;  the  parishes  of  Dublin  sending 
delegates,  and  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
attending  in  their  individual  capacities,  at  the 
request  of  an  aggregate  meeting,  to  assist  them. 
The  public  business,  however,  for  a  very  consi- 
derable time,  was  managed  solely,  by  means  of 
committees  and  sub-committees,  chosen  by  ag- 
gregate meetings,  adjourning  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  powers  only  for  that  particular  occa- 
sion and  purpose.  The  meeting  on  the  18th  of 
April  1807,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keogh,  who  still  continued 
the  business  of  the  Catholics,  finally  dissolved, 
after  a  short  and  precarious  existence,  this  feeble 
attempt  at  a  second  committee. 

The  aggregate  meeting  of  January  1808.  held 
in  William  Street,  was  of  the  same  complexion. 
It  produced  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  perma- 
nent body.  The  old  committee  continued  lin- 
gering on  with  a  few  fragments,  gleaned  toge- 
ther from  the  wrecks  of  the  delegation  of  1792, 
the   shreds    of  the   thirty>six  addr^&ser^s,   bal£ 
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under  the  influence  of  aristocratic  preteosioii, 
halfunder  the  direction  of  the  mercantile  intc  rust, 
till,  on  the  24th  of  May  ld09,  a  more  numerous 
assembly  was  convened  in  the  same  place;  and, 
after  considerable  discussion,  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  organization  was  adopted.  For  the 
^dance  of  future  proceedings,  a  committee 
was  constituted  pro  tempore,  from  the  aggregate 
of  the  materials  just  mentioned,  atlecting  in 
reality,  though  deprecating  in  name,  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  It  was  in  great  degree 
the  revival  of  the  old  general  committee.*  A 
point  of  union  was  thus  fixed  :  public  oxcrtiona 
were  directed  to  a  uniform  and  permanent 
purpose  ;  Catholic  strength  was  invigorated : 
Catholic  weight  and  Catholic  power  were  in- 
creased. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred.  The  general  committee 
so  constituted  met  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
agreed  to  petition.  On  adjourning,  they  ap* 
pointed  a  sub-committee  to  carry  these  inten- 
tions into  effect.  The  General  Committee  met 
at  various  times,  during  that  and  the  succeeding 
year,  under  the  same  form,  and  for  the  purpose 

-  J*  See  ihe  Appendix,  for  the  RcBolulioas.  i'liey  coiiiprijc 
tbe  foTin  of  the  organizutioii. 
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of  conducting  measures  connected  with  their 
petitions  for  relief. 

In  the  year  1810,  as  appears  from  the  circular 
of  the  Greneral  Committee,*  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation  of  its  leaders  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence by  means  of  local  committees,  or  boards 
holding  communication  with  the  general  com- 
mittee ;  but  this  system  was  not  pursued,  and 
it  limited  itself  to  the  occasional  local  meetings, 
which  took  place  from  time  to  time,  principally 
during  the  period  of  the  assizes,  in  most  of  the 
Catholic  counties  of  the  South. 

This  breaking  up  anew  of  the  Cathdic  mind, 
soon  brought  to  the  surface  a  new  series  of  pub- 
lic characters.  The  chilling  influences  of  old 
age,  the  visitation  of  malady,  the  recollections 
of  the  late  rebellion,  his  suspicious  connexion 
with  men  who  had  been  its  first  victims,  and 
the  consciousness  that  the  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernment was  always  on  the  watch,  that  the 
jealous  ear  of  Dionysius  was  always  open  to  every 
murmur,  more  and  more  induced  that  retire- 
ment from  public  observation  which  had  been 


*  **  Jufy  30.  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Board  holding  communication  with  the  general 
committee  in  Dublin  has  been  deemed,  in  several  counties, 
highly  useful  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  cauae.'^ 
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lately  remarked  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  John 
Keogh.  But  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any 
single  man  to  control,  or  to  send  bitck  to  the 
places  wherein  ihey  had  slept,  the  loosened  lido* 
of  popular  emotion.  New  men  with  fresher  feel- 
ings, interming-led  indeed  with  a  few  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  who  lent  a  gravity  and  dignity  to 
the  proceedings,  suddenly  burst  up  behind  him. 
It  was  in  oie  of  those  meetings  that  the  mart 
to  whom,  chief  of  living  men,  the  cause  is  in- 
debted for  its  success,  first  appeared  before 
that  body,  which  he  was  afterwards  destined 
to  wield  with  a  power  far  surpassing  the  utmost 
capacity  or  exertions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
Catholic  Barristers,  for  llic  first  time,  appeared 
on  the  side  of  the  people.*  Tlieir  habits  of  busi- 
ness, their  easy  eloquence,  their  vivid  appeals 

'Cuhalic  bsrristen,  up  to  lh«  period  of  whicb  wrMmpoBk- 
ing,  were  only  koown  ■■  prnnionr^* — ihn  lOringi  which  Ui« 
iDiniMer*  bcl<l  lo  move  iitil  ilirect  lh«  Catbolic  body.  Fortu- 
nntely  tlieir  efficiency  diminUbcd  in  dinvct  rklio  U>  liwit  Mr- 
\ilily.  From  ui  early  hour  the  bw  wu  crowded  with  ibcM 
adreDturera.  Tliey  firat  ont«r«d  (taking  the  oalbn)  >s  ivcu- 
aaata,  or  conreited  l*a[iist0:  tiipn,  on  the  rfUiation,  thi^y 
coatinucil,  iimleT  a  mongrrl  cbarnctar,  ■  (otuctliinii  bo- 
Iween  I'spiats  and  Protestaots.  I'hr  govcrDinent  first  tried 
lo  entrap  and  persecute  ibcni ;  but  fiDding  them  Ujo  slip- 
pery, at  last  agreed  to  use  them.     See  Boultrr't  lugubrinuN 

mpluintx. — (Lrlltri  patum.) 
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to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  their  reckless- 
ness of  Protestant  censure,  their  broad,  empha- 
tic, and  sometimes  daring  statement  of  wrongs 
and  grievances,  indicated  to  the  close  observer 
that  a  new  epoch  had  commenced  in  Catholic 
affairs,  and  that  the  time  could  not  be  long  de- 
ferred,  in  which  the  whole   people   down   to 
the  lowest  citizen  should  be  engaged  as  allies  in 
the  great  cause.     But  with   this  too,  it  must 
be*  remembered  they  brought  some  alloy  with 
the  gold ;  the  peculiar   habits  of  their  profes- 
sion, the  party  cunning,  the  factious  view,  the 
intrigue,  the  artifice,  and  the  deceit; — a  want 
of  singleness  and  loftiness  of  purpose  became 
conspicuous,    and   the  noblest  of    causes  was 
often    degraded,    in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  ingredient,  by  the   most 
contemptible    and  miserable    of    means.     The 
ostensible  chiefs  of  the  body  were  of  course 
those  few  members  of  the  peerage,  who  sup- 
ported with  a  wise  and  sagacious  patriotism  the 
exertions  of  their  fellow-citizens.    Lord  Fingal, 
Lord  Gormanstown,  Lord  Trimleston,  and  Lord 
Ffrench,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Catholic  ba- 
ronetage, usually  dignified  the  chair  of  their 
meetings,  but  for  a  considerable  time  left  little 
or  no  impression  on  their  deliberations.     Their 
characters  were  singularly  diverse.    Lord  Fin- 
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gal  had  all  the  better  peculiarities  of  his  order, 
with  qualities  which  had  borrowed  from  the 
trials  through  which  they  had  passed,  only  a 
stronger  tinge  of  virtuous  and  steady  indigna- 
tion at  the  wrongs  which  still  continued  to 
oppress  his  country.  From  his  placid  li|iii 
there  never  burst  an  unworthy  complaint  : 
he  boasted  and  promised  little  ;  but  neither 
what  he  promised,  did  he  ever  fail  to  perform. 
His  countenance,  full  of  benignity,  was  a  fit 
expression  of  the  interior  man :  he  was  mild 
and  modest :  but  there  was  also  in  him  the 
firmness  and  honour  of  a  true  gentleman,  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  a  true  patriot. 
Through  all  the  after  vicissitudes  of  the  body. 
Lord  Fingal  never  deserted  its  banners  :  he 
screened  by  his  individual  character,  pure 
even  from  the  breath  of  calumny*  the  errors 
and  offences  of  an  easily-excited  people  :  he 
often  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and  singly 
repelled  by  the  weight  of  his  own  consideration 
the  reproof  and  interference  of  the  government. 
Conciliating  to  all ;  bearing  all  in  patience ;  sa- 
crificing in  nothing  and  to  none  his  principle ; 
after  a  series  of  the  most  contrasted  events, 
exhibiting  the  most  oppasite  principles,  he 
fully  succeeded  in  producing  a  spirit  of  una- 
nimity until    then    unknown   in   the  Catholic 
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community,  and  left  to  his  son  an  inherit- 
ance, the  brightest  which  a  father  can  trans- 
mit to  his  children,  the  praise  of  having  suc- 
cessfully done  his  duty  in  difficult  times  to 
his  country,  and  the  glory  of  sitting  down  in 
the  evening,  full  of  years  and  honours,  under 
the  shadow  of  that  national  happiness,  to  obtain 
which  he  had  cheerfully  spent  the  morning  and 
noon,  of  his  existence. 

Lord  Grormanstown  possessed  in  some  mea- 
sure the  calm  mind,  and  adopted  in  the  en- 
tire the  moderate  and  winning  policy,  of  Lord 
Fingal.  The  temper  and  sobriety  of  both  their 
characters  placed  in  a  still  more  striking  and 
singular  relief  the  bold  and  rudely-fashioned 
temperament  of  Lord  Ffrench.  There  was  no- 
thing of  the  nobleman  about  this  man ;  no 
grace ;  no  soothing ;  no  art ;  his  mind  and 
body  were  in  strict  unison,  and  adapted  with 
a  sort  of  marvellous  felicity  to  each  other.  To 
look  at  his  sallow  and  farouche  countenance,  lit 
with  the  gleamings  of  habitual  sarcasm ;  to  hear 
the  deep  whining,  and  the  exaggerated  rough- 
ness of  his  western  accent ;  to  see  the  huge  gi- 
ant frame,  the  unpowdered  hair,  the  long  club 
cue,  the  loose  and  lumbering  coat,  the  slouch- 
ing step,  and  the  studious  and  somewhat  savage 
neglect  of  this  extraordinary  personage — was 
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to  bring  over  the  imagination  loose  recollec- 
tions of  a  French  revolutionist,  blended  in- 
deed with  peculiarities  essentially  Irish,  a  com- 
position inexplicable,  and  sometimes  alarming, 
for  which  you  had  no  tyi*  or  interpretation  in 
either  country.  Every  thing  about  him,  mind 
or  body,  was  ener^.  Mis  action  came  coarse, 
and  swinging;,  and  negligent,  but  always  with  a 
certain  conviction  of  mastery,  on  the  table.  lie 
thought  vigorously  and  roughly ;  he  spoke  harsh- 
ly ;  whatever  was  the  topic,  he  cast  through  alt, 
grave,  or  lofty,  or  indignant,  as  it  might  be,  fan- 
tastic fragments  of  Irish  humour,  which  left  sur- 
prise, and  pain,  and  emotion,  strangely  jumbled 
together,  in  the  mtnd  even  of  the  most  habitual 
of  his  hearers.  The  field  in  which  circum- 
stances had  placed  him,  it  was  quite  obviouc 
was  by  no  means  that,  which  was  the  moit 
fitted  either  for  the  man  or  his  works.  He  wraa 
no  orator,  but  he  left  you  fearfully  convinced 
that  he  might  be  something  more.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  born  many  centuries  too  late,  and 
would  have  figured  with  far  more  effect  as  a 
general  of  the  Kilkenny  confederacy,  than  as  a 
chairman  of  a  small  committee  meeting  in  a  back 
room  in  Dublin.  The  very  look  and  gesture  of 
the  man  was  proof  that  there  was  hardly  room 
enough  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country  and 
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the  laws,  for  a  full  development  of  his  energies  : 
others  talked  of  reasoning — he  seemed  to  think 
of  nothing  but  of  action.  In  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  people  gazed  on  him  with  a  sort  of 
stupor,  as  an  anomaly  in  accord  with  no  class 
or  with  no  feeling  of  their  body.  He  had  little 
influence  with  any  ;  they  heard  him  for  his  rank 
and  for  his  strangeness,  and  when  absent  they 
turned  round  and  willingly  forgot  that  he  had 
ever  been  amongst  them. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfectly  op- 
posed to  Lord  Ffrench,  than  a  nobleman  with 
whose  name  the  Catholics  had  been  long  fa- 
miliar— I  mean  Lord  Trimleston.  The  early 
years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  feudal 
France ;  his  opinions,  his  feelings,  his  whole 
maniire  d'  tre,  had  been  characteristically  and 
indelibly  afiected  by  this  sinister  circumstance. 
The  French  revolution  had  burst  on  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle  of  polished  and  chosen  friends. 
Blinded  by  their  sufferings  and  wrongs,  he  con- 
demned every  attempt,  however  limited  or  wise, 
for  the  attainment  of  their  unquestionable  rights 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  saw  nothing  in 
that  awful  regeneration,  but  revolt  against  the 
best  of  institutions,  insolent  rebellion  against  the 
most  sacred  of  titles,  outrageous  and  detestable 
principles,  unjustified  by  a  single  grievance,  un- 
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redeemed  by  a  single  good.  His  person,  his 
manners^  his  accent,  were  disagreeably  and  ex- 
travagantly French.  All  that  he  said  or  did,  be- 
longed to  a  class  unknown  and  unfelt  in  Ireland. 
It  was  an  emigrant  from  the  army  of  Condc  you 
listened  to,  and  not  to  an  indignant  Catholic 
peer,  the  natural  protector  of  an  aggrieved  peo- 
ple, rousing  and  directing,  on  the  just  principles 
of  constitutional  freedom,  the  combined  exertions 
of  his  Catholic  countrymen.  If  he  addressed 
an  assembly  of  rich  merchants,  or  turbulent  and 
enthusiastic  tradesmen,  if  he  stood  in  face  of  a 
crowding  and  anxious  peasantry,  it  was  (if ''  the 
patrician  blood  of  the  Barnwells*'  only  that  he 
deigned  to  speak,  and  not  of  the  broad  and  em- 
bracing slavery  of  an  entire  country.  Such  a 
man  had  no  clue  to  the  popular  mind,  lie  had 
little  in  common  with  Irishmen.  They  sjmke 
different  idioms.  They  could  not  understand 
each  other.  He  occasionally  appeared  at  public 
meetings — but  his  name  more  than  his  presence 
was  sought  after.  Till  the  period  of  the  total 
secession,  resulting  from  the  Veto  cpiarrel,  he 
appeared  to  have  something  like  an  iuHuence 
over  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  boily  ;  l)ut 
this  was  an  imaginary  power,  a  sort  of  titU'  by 
courtesy,  conceded  g(XKl-naturedly  to  the  mere 
vanity  of  the  individual.     The  real  a\ithority  re- 
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sided  in  the  committee  and  the  sub-committees ; 
and  both  were  under  the  immediate  control  and 
direction  of  the  men  of  business,  the  barristers. 

Amongst  these  latter,  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able was  Mr.  Scully.  He  had  received  from 
nature  far  more  of  the  statesman  than  of  the 
orator.  He  was  grave,  cautious,  secret,  pro- 
found: no  ebullition  of  vanity  appeared  upon 
the  surface ;  no  involuntary  revealings  of  feeling 
detected  or  even  hinted  the  inward  man.  No 
person  could  more  maturely  weigh  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  arrangement  before  he  submitted 
it  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude  for  adoption, 
or  when  once  thoroughly  penetrated  with  its 
utility,  in  despite  of  aristocratic  sneer  or  popular 
clamour,  no  man  was  more  unlikely  to  recede. 
Yet  he  seldom  ventured  into  the  enemy's  camp  ; 
and  when  he  did  risk  attack,  it  was  in  those 
slight  flank  movements,  those  ofi*-skirmishings  of 
resolutions  or  debate,  which  were  intended  to 
produce  little  more  than  the  momentary  annoy- 
ance of  an  antagonist.*   Few  of  his  measures  had 

*  Witness  the  petty  manoeufresy  I  might  use  a  much 
stronger  term,  connected  with  the  celebrated  Witchery  Re" 
solutions.      In    adopting    the   factious  virulence   of  Lord 

D y  the  leaders  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  body  to 

their  own  subserviency,  or  to  their  own  interests.    If  the 
deed  were  bad,  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  worse.    Nothing 
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a  bold  and  comprehensive  character  about  them: 
he  contented  himself  with  that  wearing,  Fabian 
system  of  tactics,  which  was  not  indeed  much 
calculated  to  dazzle  or  astound,  and  furnished 
little  immediate  gratification  to  his  political  self- 
love  ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  certain  of  its 
result,  and  sooner  or  later  in  the  fulness  of  a  ri- 
gorous maturity  brought  forth  its  purpose.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  the  period  for  a  more  energetic 
description  of  warfare  had  not  yet  arrived  :  but 
it  depended  far  more,  after  all,  on  the  temper 
of  the  man,  than  oo  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  or  place.  There  was  a  surly  and  some- 
times a  clumsy  kind  of  Machiavelism  about  him, 
which  more  or  less  tinctured  his  entire  policy. 
He  hated  the  direct  line,  and  preferred  coming 
at  the  most  obvious  consequences  by  a  circuit. 
"  He  could  not  take  his  tea  without  a  stra- 
tagem;" nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
people  free  or  happy,  without  first  deceiving;  I 
them.  His  whole  being  was  lawycrlike :  bo  ' 
special-pleaded  great  rights,  and  would  not  hare 
disdained  to  slip  in  through  the  half-open  gates 
of  the  constitution,  on  a  quibble.  He  was  an 
admirable  parrier ;  made  few  thrustn,  but  seldom 
received  a  blow.     During  his  administration  (for 

could  aurpfua  tlie  folly  of  »ucl)  an  act  but  itiv  perfvct  du- 
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such  it  may  be  truly  called),  the  Catholic  body 
erred  little,  retrograded  little,  but  advanced  little 
also.  He  tacked  about,  he  curvetted,  he  made 
zigzag  movements,  but  he  never  lost  ground.  He 
was  singularly  adapted  to  its  then  position,  when 
prudence  was  far  more  essential  than  enthusi- 
asm :  there  were  times,  later,  when  enthusiasm 
perhaps  was  far  more  necessary  than  prudence ; 
and  they  also  have  been  fully  answered.  Yet 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  Mr.  Scully  was 
gifted  with  qualities  of  a  far  higher  order.  His 
work  on  the  Paial  Laws  is  the  work  of  a  consti- 
tutionalist and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  a 
lawyer ;  and  though  the  advocate  is  too  con- 
stantly swimming  like  oil  upon  the  surface,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory 
exposure  of  the  anti-social  code  which  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  public.  The  style  is 
throughout  in  a  strain  of  anxious  expostulation, 
of  justifiable  earnestness,  which  evinces  that 
Mr.  Scully's  powers  were  not  only  distinguished 
by  the  first-rate  logical  acumen,  but  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  in  the  lower  regions  of  po- 
pular eloquence.  Yet  Mr.  Scully  was  no  orator: 
his  person  was  unfavourable;  low,  squat,  clumsy, 
it  could  only  be  redeemed  from  those  physical 
defects  by  the  general  cast  of  his  countenance. 
Yet  even  there  was  little  which  was  not  of  a  very 
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secondary  order.  The  prominent  nose,  the  broad 
forehead,  was  forgotten,  in  the  small,  weak,  and 
almost  inexpressive  eye.  The  general  contour 
has  been  likened  to  Napoleon's:  but  two  faces, 
in  their  real  character,  could  not  be  imagined 
more  absolutely  opposed.  One  was  coarse,  stout, 
bluff,  common  sense,  with  lines  here  and  there 
of  shrewdness  or  cunning ;  the  other  had  all  the 
delicate  refinements,  with  all  the  substantial 
qualities,  of  the  highest  order  of  human  mind. 
His  action  was  irregular,  rude,  but  ofivn  em- 
phatic :  his  enunciation  measured,  yet  un|>o- 
lished ;  he  employed  public  speaking  as  the 
means  only — the  carrying  of  the  measure  was 
the  end.  No  man  was  less  ostensibly  before  the 
Catholic  public,  yet  no  man  more  thoroughly 
governed  it.  He  was  felt  in  consequencis ;  the 
7fiain  de  maitrc  was  known  only  when  the  event 
had  taken  place.  It  was  then  the  close  observer 
might  notice,  if  ever,  a  relaxation  from  liis  ha- 
bitual reserve;  and  the  sardonic  smiles  of  triumph 
which  shot  over  his  countenance  at  a  success 
which  he  had  so  patiently  and  perfectly  en- 
sured, were  the  best  evidences  how  anxiously  he 
sought,  and  how  deeply  he  valued  the  enjoyment 
and  retention  of  political  power.  Duriii^^  the 
whole  period  of  his  rule,  he  was  absolute  ;  and 
in  whatever  manner  he  chose  to  show  himself 
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to  the  body,  either  through  others  or  in  his  own 
person,  seldom  or  ever  did  he  meet  with  any 
like  a  steady  or  effectual  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures, or  any  essential  falling  off  of  that  habi- 
tual respect  which  men  contracted  even  for  his 
faults. 

Co-operating  with  Mr.  Scully,  or,  in  more 
precise  terms,  carrying  into  effect  in  public  what 
Mr.  Scully  had  resolved  on  in  private,  were  very 
many  men  of  unquestionable,  though  few  indeed 
of  commanding  talents.  The  Bar  at  that  time, 
like  the  University,  was  tolerably  open  to  Ca- 
tholic ambition.  It  furnished  a  numerous  group 
of  adherents  to  the  new  administration,  who,  con- 
tent to  be  noticed  in  conjunction  with  the  leader 
in  debate,  did  not  for  the  present  aim  at  admis- 
sion to  the  cabinet.  Amongst  the  foremost  of 
these  serviceable  men  was  Mr.  Hussey.  He 
was  a  ready  every-day  speaker  ;  he  had  the  ta- 
lent of  a  clever  rifleman ;  knew  to  a  hair  the 
point  of  attack ;  could  attain  it  easily  and  care- 
lessly ;  was  expert  at  a  sudden  sarcasm ;  could 
level  an  appropriate  anecdote  with  sharp  effect, 
and  disappear  from  the  search  of  his  adversary 
in  the  very  moment  he  inflicted  the  wound.  Yet 
he  was  not  deficient  in  the  kindlier  character- 
istics of  a  public  man :  no  speaker  could  talk 
down  an  angry  opponent,  when  it  so  pleased 
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iiim,  into  more  provoking  good-bumour,  or  wipe 
away  with  a  few  words  the  bitterness  of  an  eutire 
debate.  I  do  not  know  whether  nature  favoured 
him  or  otherwise  in  all  this.  There  was  some- 
thing singularly  Hibernian,  no  doubt,  in  the 
manner  and  matter  of  the  entire  man.  He 
looked,  smiled,  and  acted  the  brogue.  His  red 
hair  and  twinkling  blue  eye  were  not  less  idiom- 
atic than  his  phraseology.  Thin  with  InKhmea 
like  himself  might  have  told ;  with  others  it  was 
worse  than  useless— injurious.  Vet  with  all  this 
he  had  many  merits:  he  was  an  admirable  poli- 
tical colleague  ;  no  man  in  the  entire  body  was 
better  fitted  to  the  Guerilla  warfare  of  a  desul> 
tory  debate.  The  initiating  or  conducting  of  &  i 
measure,  however,  was  not  the  forte  of  Mr.' 
Hussey :  whether  it  was  Incapacity,  or  the  indis- 
position of  a  gay  and  volatile  nature,  he  addicted 
himself  but  little,  or  with  tittle  effect,  to  this 
severer  kind  of  political  study.  He  was  a  man 
who  received  and  gave  out  quickly  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment,  but  he  retained  nothing. 
His  political  enthusiasm  was  soon  exhausted  ; 
he  retired  when  others  thought  he  was  only 
commencing,  disgusted  or  fatigued  from  public 
affairs.  The  public  regretted  their  diminished 
amusement :  his  rivals,  and  he  had  many,  re- 
joiced at  his  retreat. 
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A  man  of  very  different  appearance  and  cha- 
racter was  Mr.  Clinch ;  who,  though  a  barrister, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  adopted  altogether 
the  popular  party.  Studious,  patient,  informed, 
a  perfect  master  of  details,  he  viewed  every  sub- 
ject in  its  minutest  rather  than  its  largest  bear- 
ings, examined  painfully  every  matter  with  the 
microscope  in  his  hand,  and  elaborated,  from  the 
most  confused  and  abstruse  materials,  conclu- 
sions which,  when  sufficiently  understood,  were 
received  with  wonder  by  his  audience,  but 
found  totally  useless  when  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  any  real  or  practical  effect.  It  was 
Mr.  Clinch's  misfortune,  though  in  a  different 
sense  from  Lord  Ffrench,  to  have  been  born  ei- 
ther too  early  or  too  late.  He  would  have  been 
venerated  in  the  olden  days  of  black-letter  deci- 
sions and  portly  brass-claspt  folios,  in  the  times 
of  the  Bellarmines  and  the  Scaligers,  as  a  man 
singularis  et  recondita  sapientice.  In  the  present 
he  might  do  no  dishonour  to  the  venerable  judg- 
ment bench  of  the  Roman  Rota;  but  in  an 
assembly  of  ardent  and  inquiring  Irishmen, 
whose  feelings  at  all  times  travel  so  much 
quicker  than  their  reason,  and  who  required  no 
quotation  from  moth-eaten  statutes  to  prove  to 
them  the  grievances  which  they  found  written 
in  deep  and  enduring  letters  in  their  hearts,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Clinch's  eloquence 
and  learning  fell,  like  manna  in  the  desert,  and 
melted  away  into  thin  air,  before  any  one  could 
be  met  willing  or  able  to  collect  it.  lie  too, 
as  much  as  Lord  Trimlcston,  though  in  some- 
what different  way,  altogether  missed  the  na- 
tional mind.  He  went  on  with  it  side  by  Kide, 
but  always  in  a  parallel  direction.  There  was 
no  point  of  contact  between  him  and  the  coun- 
try ;  his  whole  energies  were  spent  in  the  xlremta 
inertia,  of  solving  little  dithculties,  or  raising  in- 
juriously little  difficulties  into  great  ones.  A 
nation  was  to  be  summoned  from  the  tomb, 
and  he  went  about  e-vamiaJn^  the  form  and 
fashion  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  few  listened, 
and  fewer  understood.  His  support  was  only 
of  occasional  value ;  almost  always  heard,  in 
despite  of  his  keen  logic,  with  incredulity,  and 
of  his  real  knowledge,  with  neglect  and  im- 
patience, he  was  always  behind  or  beyond  bit 
audience. 

' "  H«  weirt  on  refining. 

And  thought  ol' convincing,  wltilot  tlicy  tliotiglit  of  iliiiint;.*' 

Such  a  man  was  too  doctrinal,  too  dogmatic, 
too  much  a  man  of  learned  saws  and  nice  pre- 
cedents, for  the  fierce  and  fervent  realities  of 
ordinary  political  life.  When  the  coarse  struggle 
and  the  tumultuous  clamour  came  onward,  his 
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asufiaelr.^ls  voicfe  wa^^  lost  in  the  drow3i '  Iph^ 
fastidibusness  6f  a  learned  Idsure  then  gefeefl' 
him ;  ne'retirtetl  from  ft  conflict  in  wtich  rott^fet*' 
ene^^s'\v^ere' requisite :  he'  could  tibt  figktl^' 
sorude  a  field;  he  went' home,  and  Sighed ^^'itf 
so^tude  over  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  '  ^ 

JE^ut  Mr.  Clinch  was  not  a  solitary  inistiance?  df^ 
thiB  morbid  appetite  for  the  learned  obscurftl^ik" 
of  religious  and  political  polemics.      Atibtiier* 


champion  of  the  church,  far  more  turbulent  atfd ^ 
warlike,  arose  in  the  person  of  Doctor  Dromgobfei* 
To  him^  as  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  cjtifes*'*' 
tion  was  a   religious  question — nothing  but  a 
religious  question — and  altogether  a  religious 
question.     His  armoury  was  almost  exclusiitely 
frqm  the  Vatican :  the  weapon  he  delighted  in 
yfds  the  double-edged  sword  of  scholastic  dia- 
Itctics.     The  councils,  the  fathers,  the  dusty 
library  of  ancient  and  modern  controversy,  were 
hfis  classics.      Valiant,  uncompromising,  head«^ 
strong,  he  bore  with  a  sulky  composure,  on  his  • 
sevenfold  shield  of  theology,  all  the  lighter  shafts 
(tf  contemporary  ridicule,  and  went  on  like  an- 
other Ajaz,  or  the  poetic  animal  to  whom  he  is 
cbttipared  in  the  Iliad,  through  staves  and  stones, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  **  sc^mn"  purpose. 
His  celebrated  manifesto  against  **  the  Chiirdh 
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triumphant,"  or  the  established  church  of  Ire- 
land, created  at  the  time  a  sort  of  absurd  panic 
amongst  friends  and  foes.*  The  anti-Catholic 
seized  with  avidity  the  opportunity  of  fastening^ 
the  delirium  of  an  individual  on  the  sane  por- 
tion of  the  body,  much  in  as  wise  and  effectual 
a  way  as  the  friends  of  Don  Basilio  in  the  Bar- 
biere  di  Seviglia  attempt  to  talk  him  into  the 
sudden  belief  that  he  is  attacked  by  fever.  The 
Catholics  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  the 
imputation ;  a  ludicrous  and  injurious  prece- 
dent.! But  Doctor  Droragoole  was  a  champion 
of  the  olden  times :  he  scorned  to  be  deterred 


*  This  pftDic,  if  we  sre  to  trust  to  the  farewell  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Eldon  (farewell  speeches  are  rather  doubtful 
things)  still  continues  to  agitate  the  country. 

i  Ludicrous,  because  it  was  attaching  to  these  reveriM  th« 
importaoce  of  sober  truth;  injurious,  because  it  admitted  tba 
aecesaity  of  coutradicling  by  public  reiolulion,  the  speech  of 
eyety  individual  which  should  contain  opinions  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  body.  The  consequences  of  this 
position  are  obvious.  If  such  speeches  were  to  be  coiitra- 
dieted  every  time  they  were  to  be  made,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  would  have  terminated  the  contradictions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. If  not,  such  speeches  would  necesaariiy  stand  as  the 
avowed  and  recorded  opinions  of  the  entire  Catholic  com- 
rounity.  The  Catholic  leaders  were  thus  led  very  precipi- 
tately into  a  dilerama:  they  found  sufficient  difficulty  a 
little  llteLUI  getting  out  of  it. 
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from  the  good  work  by  the  disapproval  of  "  these 
men  of  little  faith."  He  persevered  unto  the  end, 
discharging^  even  in  the  moment  of  his  retreat 
from  public  life,  some  of  those  Parthian  shafts  of 
long-nourished  hatred  which  he  had  brandished 
so  boldly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  His 
latter  days  were  spent  with  great  propriety  in  the 
immediate  shadow  of  the  Vatican :  finding  few 
ears  for  his  truths  in  Ireland,  he  had  retired  to 
Rome,  but  whether  to  organise  an  '*  army  of 
the  faith,"  or  to  import  a  second  Rinuccini  for 
the  modern  Catholic  confederacy,  has  not  been^ 
transmitted  to  posterity.  It  was  not  without  a 
smile  that  the  Irish  student  sometimes  met  him, 
in  the  learned  gardens  of  that  capital,  maturing 
with  his  accustomed  leisure  of  thought  and  man- 
ner some  new  project  "  for  the  salvation  of  the 
infidels."  In  his  large  bushy  eyebrows  bent 
solemnly  to  the  earth,  and  his  ponderous  lips, 
scarcely  ever  opened  but  for  a  dogma  or  an  ana- 
thema, and  his  broad  sallow  features  spread  out 
over  an  immense  head,  the  signs  of  the  times 
seemed  visibly  imprinted ;  and  fresh  hopes,  at 
every  time  that  he  struck  the  ground  with  his 
heavy  cane,  appeared  to  be  conjured  up  by  the 
modem  Thaumaturgus,  for  the  glory  and  rege- 
neration of  Catholic  Ireland. 

To  this  Duigenan  of  the  Catholic  cause  might 
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perhaps  be  very  naturally  added,  at  teaM  by  its 
opponents,  the  few  of  the  prelacy  who  now,  for 
the  first  time,  had  the  courage  or  indiscretion  of 
lending  their  names  and  exertions  to  those  of 
their  suffering  fellow-countrymen ;  but  it  would 
be  doing;  a  sort  of  wron^  to  such  men  a«  Dr. 
Troy,  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  com* 
prehend  him  in  the  list  of  such  public  combatant*. 
He  was  notorious  indeed  for  the  ultratsm  of  his 
ecclesiastical  opinions;  but  no  man  was  raoni  ' 
indisposed  to  any  undue  display  of  his  faculties 
than  that  very  moderate  dignitary.  He  had 
passed  through  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
through  ordeals  of  every  variety,  with  a  cha- 
racter respected  equally  by  friend  and  enemy. 
The  recollections  of  the  past,  and  a  more  thaa 
usual  intimacy  with  the  Castle,  now  and  then 
bowed  him  from  that  upright  and  elevated  bear-' 
ing,  which  is  so  much  more  natural  and  easy 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  prelate,  as  well  as  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  layman,  of  our  own  times  9  | 
but  the  defect  and  the  evil  were  restricted  to 
the  individual ;  the  period  was  gone  by.  when 
by  the  servility  of  any  one,  however  distin- 
guished, the  general  interests  of  the  body  could 
be  much  injured  or  affected.  As  a  clergyman. 
Dr.  Troy  was  awi.s  reprnche.  In  the  same  period, 
in  which  three  prelates  of  the  church  of  Ireland  , 
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Iii9^  teft  behind  them  a  sum  little  less  than 
4ifO,000/.;  l>r.  Troy  had  iK)thing  to  bequeath 
16  his  Itenilfly  or  to  the  public,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  charities,  and  a  debt  contracted 
diiefly  in  doing  good. 

-  Such  were  the  materials  with  which  the  ti6w 
committee  had  to  work ;  for  I  purposely  omit  all 
miention  of  those  men  who  at  a  later  period  as* 
suttated  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
have  been  reserved  by  a  singular  favour  of  Pro- 
vidence to  witness  the  glory  of  its  accomplish^ 
ment.  They  are  the  property  of  another  pen ; 
and  their  conduct  and  measures,  yet  too  recent 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  a  calm  and  cold 
justice  by  a  contemporary,  must  patiently  await 
the  search  and  award  of  posterity.  Even  then 
tiiey  were  dividing  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
with  their  older  servants,  and  giving  (evidence 
the  most  unequivocal  of  the  good  and  bad  of 
their  future  progress.  The  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  altogether  another  ^*  birth  of 
mten "  was  to  rush  up  behind  the  former  exhi- 
bitors, far  more  audacious,  far  more  successful, 
•^g^fted  with  firmer  will,  though  scarcely  with 
higher  powers,— and  who,  placed  in  circum- 
stances which,  guiding  them  far  more  than  they 
have  guided  the  circumstances,  have  mainly 
combined,  by  some   inscrutable  disposition  of 
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moral  causes,  ultimately  to  produce  those  great 
results,  which  seemed  to  defy  the  wisdom  of  tlte 
wisest,  and  the  courage  of  the  bravest  before 
them. 

The  altercations  which  had  taken  place  in 
1805  and  in  1808,  had  principally  arisen  from 
two  sources  of  discord,  which  continued  long  to 
affect  the  body  ;  the  constant  contention  for 
leadership  ;  and  the  appreheusioa  of  incurring, 
by  any  acts  of  a  bold  and  independent  nature, 
the  displeasure  of  the  superior  powers.  The 
first  had  led  to  very  mischievous  consequences : 
it  had  prevented  the  Catholics,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  adopting  for  a  considerable  period  any 
steady  or  well -organised  body  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  or  the  proper  communi- 
cation with  government  or  their  friends  in  either 
house  of  parUament :  the  second  produced  a 
very  wavering  policy  in  the  presentation  of 
their  petitions,  which,  instead  of  being  brought 
forward  as  the  expression  of  public  grievance, 
in  proportion  as  its  pressure  began  more  sensi- 
bly to  be  felt,  were  offered  or  withdrawn  with  a 
view  only  to  the  accommodation  of  parliamen- 
tary parties,  and  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
no  mean  efficacy,  in  the  political  warfare  for 
power  and  place.  But  a  principle  of  discord' 
fax  more   extensive,  far  more   dangerous,   far 
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more  enduring,  which  continued  for  nearly  eight 
successive  years  to  distract  and  embitter  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cathohcs,  in  addition  to  the 
evils  just  noted,  had  lately  sprung  up  amongst 
them.     The  precincts  of  a  sketch  *  fortunately 

*  The  history  of  the  Veto  is  still  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. From  the  evidence  which  has  already  appeared,  we 
may  conclude — 1,  That  the  origin  of  the  measure  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  Board  of  English  Caiholics.  In  1791 ,  anxious 
for  immediate  admission  into  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
they  attempted  to  establish  a  church,  d  la  Utrecht,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Roman  see,  but  preserving  the  old  dogmas, — and 
adopted  as  their  designation  the  significant  name  of  Protest- 
ant Catholic  Dissenters.  These  opinions  were  embodied  in 
an  oath,  which  they  offered  to  take  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy.— Plawden'i  History  of  Ireland  since  the  Union, 
vol.  iii.  p.  787.  2.  That  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  seized  these 
suggestions,  and  matured  them  into  the  project  of  Veto. — 
Substance  of  the  speech  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hipftesley,  Bart,  on 
•seconding  the  motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan,  1810. 
3.  That  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  this  plan,  and  intended  to  make  it 
part  of  his  arrangements  for  Ireland. — Lord  Grenville's 
speech  in  1810.  4.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  through  the  agency  of 
Lord  Castlereaghy  induced  the  Irish  bishops  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposition,  and  to  sign  the  celebrated  resolutions  of 
1700. — Resolutions  of  1700.  5.  That  these  concessions 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  prelacy  in  consequence  of  a 
distinct  understanding  that  such  concession  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  emancipation.  A  similar  promise  ob- 
tained from  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  their  sanction  of  the 
Legislative  Union. — Lord  Grenville^s  speech  in  1810. — His 
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preclude   botli  the  reader  and  the  writer  from 
entering  much   at  length  into  this   celebrated 

lelUr,  to  hisjrirndt  in  Oxford,  to  Lord  Fingal,  Sfc.  G.  Thai 
ill  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  declined  fultilting  this  promise,  and  rc- 
fuwd.  to  bring  forward  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
that  nsturally  be  abstained  from  any  altuHion  to  the  cooditiona 
which  he  had  required  for  such  promise  from  the  bishops ;  and 
that  Mr.  Ponsonhy  and  the  other  advocates  for  emancipa- 
tion, with  very  few  exceptions,  were,  ignorant  of  such  ar- 
rangement.— Mr.  Ponionby's  speech  in  1810.  7.  That  the 
rejection  of  the  petition  in  1(105  induced  Mr.  Ponsonhy  and 
Mr.  Grattan  to  sugj^t,  when  the  petition  was  again  brought 
forward  in  1808,  the  necessity  of  conciliating  more  effectually 
Protestant  prejudices;  and  that  Lord  Fingal  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  Dr.  Milner  (to  whom  Lord  Fingal  referred)  in  the 
second,  made  known  the  resolutions  of  nOO,  and  gave  (sub- 
stantially at  least)  their  assent  to  the  proposition  of  vesting  a 
negative  on  the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops  in  the  crown. 
— Mr.  Ponsonbt/'t  tpeech  in  1810,  wilh  the  accompanying 
domtntntf.  Dr.  Milner'a  lelUr  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and 
minutet  oj  the  contertation  which  folloKed  it.  8.  That 
Lord  Fingal  was  the  sole  delegate  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  Dr.  Milner  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  bishops;  but,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their 
power?  extended  to  the  discussion  of  such  important  matters 
as  those  comprehended  in  the  proposition  of  the  Veto ;  and 
that  at  all  events  they  cannot  stand  exculpated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  of  indiscretion  and  impropriety  in 
having  concealed  their  negotiations  from  the  bodies  for  whom 
they  at  that  moment  were  acting,  9.  That  Dr.  Milner's  sub- 
sequent retractation  arose  probably  from  his  apprehension 
the  oppomlion  which  was  likely  to  be  given  by  the  Irish  pre- 
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«<«tfty*^i^;'biit  its  ittfl^^        ti^icm  Ol^fholie 
plifitics/;  tire  check  which  it  gAve  to  th6  nataral 
pl'c^Vfesfi-  of  their  cause,   the  fatal  aBimositie^ 
Wfiiteh  it=  getierated,  the  difficulty  with  which 
fedy  were  finally  subdued,  are  sufficient  apold- 
^U  for  its  introduction. 
'-Itt  the  year  1808  Lord  Fingal  was  intniisted 
W}&  the  management  of  the  petition,  and  with 
^HMtteVer  communications  might  become  neces- 
iVLty  with  our  friends  and  advocates  in  either 
Ii6iase  of  parliament ;  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
#lien  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Po^sonby,  and  subsequently  with  other  distin^ 
fished  supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause.  These 
Cionferences  afterwards  proved  of  the  most  in- 
jurious consequence  to  the  Catholic  comnranity. 
Whether   from    inadvertence,  or  zeal,  or  in- 
juli^ious  submission  to  the  opinions  of  parlia^ 
mbntary  advisers.  Lord  Fingal  appears  preci[^ 
ttfiely  to  have  consented  to  the  proposition  of  a 

lacy,  and  laity ;  and  that  this  opposition  was  grounded  in  great 
measure  on  the  rejection  of  their  petition,  notwithstanding 
tli(&  large  offers  which  had  just  accompanied  it.  10.  That  the 
Veto  controversy  was  subsequendy  kept  up  by  the  wounded 
vanfty,  aenrility,  and  jealousies,  of  individuals,  and  did  not 
fii^ldly  oease  until  it  was  at  last  extinguished  by  the  dissolu- 
tiMi  of  the  Board,  and  the  subsequent  apathy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. — Plawden'i  Hiitory  of  Irelandf  ifc.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
677— TO5.  833—876. 
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measure  for  which  certainly  he  bad  do  ade«iiiate 
or  specific  authority  frook  the  body  iUelf.  Mr. 
Grattau  presented  the  petitioa  to  the  House  of 
CoinmoDS  on  the  25th  May,  and  in  the  ooosse 
of  hifi  sfieech  obseired,  that  be  was  empowered 
to  make  a  proposition  to  the  bouse  on  the  port 
of  the  petitioners,  which  would  remc^re  all 
danger  that  might  be  apprehended  &(Ka  the  ad- 
ratssioD  of  Catholics  into  the  constitutiao.  aad 
would  fully  establish  the  moral  and  political 
btegrity  of  the  whole  British  empire.  It  was 
a  proposal  to  allow  the  crown  a  direct  negatire 
interference,  should  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners be  granted,  in  the  future  appointment  of 
their  bishops.  Mr.  Ponsooby  went  stiU  further 
and  stated,  '*  that  he  was  authorised  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  willing,  in  thft 
event  of  the  measure  before  the  bouse  being  ac- 
ceded to,  that  the  appointment  of  every  Catho- 
lic bishop  in  Ireland  should  in  future  finally 
vest  in  the  King.'" — The  speech  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  in  the  Lords,  on  the  27  th  of  the  same  month, 
was  still  more  minute  and  expUcit.  He  went  into 
the  history  of  the  measure,  and  gave  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, "that  it  vrats  part  of  the  system  ^the  i 
provision  for  the  clergy  was  another)  which 
was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  Union." 
—These   proffers   were,    however^    unavailing. 
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Mr.  Perceval,  the  then  Premier,  scornfully 
lejected  them ;  and  the  motion  for  taking  the 
petitions  into  consideration  was  lost  by  large 
Biajorities  in  both  houses. 

But  this  was  a  very  minor  portion  of  the 
disasters  which  this  fatal  proposition  soon  en- 
tailed upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  morning 
after  the  debate.  May  26,  Dr.  Milner,  the  agent 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  published  a 
protest  against  the  use  which  had  been  made  of 
his  name  in  the  debate  of  the  preceding  evening. 
in  Ireland  the  feeling  of  public  reprobation  was 
still  stronger.  The  moment  the  reports  of  the 
ptairliamentary  debates  arrived,  there  was  a  ge- 
neral burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  public  mind  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most agitation.  The  laity  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  the  ministers  of  their  religion  becoming  ex- 
posed to  the  corruption  of  the  minister.*     The 

•  «« And  if  the  superior  power  were  always  in  a  disposition 
fte  act  conscientiously  in  this  matter  for  those  with  whom 
that  power  is  at  variance,  has  it  the  capacity  and  means  of 
doing  this  ?  How  can  the  lord  lieutentant  form  the  least 
idea  of  their  merits,  so  as  to  discern  which  of  the  Popish 
clergy  is  fit  to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  It  cannot  be ;  the  idea 
18  ridiculous.  He  will  hand  them  over  to  lords  lieutenants, 
governors  of  oounties,  justices  of  peace,  and  other  persons, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  and  turning  to  derision  this 
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clergy  were  roiued  by  a  comnxn  impnlse  to 
the  assertion  of  Uieir  apiritual  independence. 
On  the  14th  and  loth  uf  May  a  national  xynod 
vri.3  summoned.  It  passed  'a  condemnatory 
resolution  of  the  late  propo&ition,  signed  by 
twenty-three  prelates,  three  only  of  the  entire 
body  (originally  subscribers  to  the  resolutions 
of  179U)  having  disseuted.  This  impression  was 
ardently  seconded  by  the  people.  The  address 
attempted  to  be  got  up  to  Lord  Fingal.  and  de- 
signed more  to  sanction  the  measure  than  to 
exculpate  that  nobleman  from  the  share  u-faich 
he  had  taken  in  the  late  proceedings,  did  not  ob- 
tain more  than  fifty  signatures,  of  whom  forty- 
six  afterwards  retracted.  On  the  other  side  the 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  bishops  were  signed 
by  not  less  than  forty  thousand  persons.  The 
resolutions  of  Louth  followed.  Ulster,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  individual,  was  unanimous. 
Munstcr  and  Connaught,  with  few  dissenticuts, 
concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  This  demonstra- 
tion of  public  opinion  produced  its  effect.    In  the 


miserable  people,  wil]  |>kk  out  tUi:  wont  mi!  most  ohnoxioos 
ibey  can  find  amongst  (lie  clcr^  to  Bit  ovrr  tlie  rest.  lu- 
furmcn,  talebearers,  ixrverae  and  obstinate  men,  flallerom, 
who  turn  tbeir  backs  upon  their  Aockn  U>  court  the  [*ro(e«t. 
ant  fentlemen  of  the  country,  will  be  the  uhjecln  of  (irt'ftr- 
mcnt." — Bnrfct'i  tVorkt,  vol.  »i.  |i.3])0. 
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petition  intended  to  have  been  presented  in  1 809, 
all  mention  of  Veto  was  cautiously  avoided.  In 
1810  the  bishops  again  met  in  synod,  and  passed 
resolutions  still  more  clear  and  decisive.  They 
were  intended  to  be  final ;  and  accordingly  fon^ 
the  great  point  of  reference  in  all  the  subsequent 
discussions.  The  General  Committee  then  sit- 
ting seconded  and  supported  these  resolutions, 
and  returned  the  bishops  thanks  in  a  meeting  as- 
sembled at  D 'A  rcy's,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  with- 
out a  division  or  even  a  debate.  In  the  same 
year  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  was  again 
presented  to  both  houses ;  and  Mr,  Grattan,  in 
compliance  with  his  instructions,  explicitly  de- 
clared to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  refused  all  concurrence  and  assent  to  the 
securities  which  he  had  originally  suggested  in 
1808.  Such  declaration  of  the  unalterable  reso- 
lution of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland  ought  to 
have  quenched  all  further  discussion.  But  this 
controversy,  like  all  others  which  had  preceded 
it,  was  used  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the  gra- 
tification of  private  jealousies,  and  the  infliction 
of  private  wrongs.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
had  unequivocally  pronounced  against  the  pro- 
position i  and  the  bishops  had  directed  or  fol- 
lowed (it  is  not  quite  clear  which)  the  opinion 
aod  decision  of  the  people.     This  perhaps  was 
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an  additional  motive  with  the  aristocracy  to  per* 
severe  in  their  dissent.    Few  of  their  body  joined 
their  voices  with  those  of  the  !ar^:e  mass  of  theifr  1 
country  :  they  made  common  cause  with  Lord  ' 
Ftng;al,  in  whose  person  they  considered  thettf*  , 
selves  insulted,  and  for  many  years  aflerwar^ 
were  still   found  in  concurrence  with  the  old 
party  of  the  English  Catholics  (from  whom  All 
these  difTerences  had  originated),  encouraging 
imfbrtunately  the  feud  which  had  so  long  coun- 
teracted the  enci^ies  and  deeply  injured  the  lieot 
interests  of  the  country. 

'"  But  these  discussions  were  on  the  point  of 
being  soon  interrupted,  not  indeed  by  the  re- 
turning  spirit  of  union  and  good  feeling,  but  by 
a  power  which  hitherto  had  been  little  appre- 
hended by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their  dbcos- 
sions  and  dissensions  had  for  some  time  back 
attracted  the  attention  of  goveroment.  Though 
little  in  connexion  as  yet  with  the  people,  the 
Catholic  Committee  even  then  was  considered 
formidable.  The  Committee  of  1800  had  been 
constituted  with  great  care  and  caution.  The 
discussions  at  that  period  on  the  Convention 
act  had  suggested  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
appearance  of  delegation,  though  by  an  express 
clause  it  was  provided.  "  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  i>revent  the  right  of  bh  Ma- 
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jesty's  subjects  to  petition  his  Majesty  or  the 
parliament/'  In  the  last  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ing from  which  the  Catholic  Committee  had  ori- 
ginated, this  clause  is  especially  referred  to  :  but, 
a»  if  anticipating  the  jealousy  of  government}  the 
same  resolution  declared,  **  that  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  aforesaid  are  not  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  body,  or  any  portion  thereof;  nor 
shall  they  assume  or  pretend  to  be  representa- 
tives of  the  Catholic  body,  or  any  portioa  there-' 
of/'  This  salutary  precaution  veas  however  for- 
gotten in  the  meeting  which  took  place  at  the 
Farming  Repository  in  the  following  July.  A 
considerable  alteration  was  adopted.  The  last 
resolution  appoints  a  committee  to  be  composed 
of  the  thirty-six  members  for  Dublin,  and  ten 
gentlemen  from  each  county  in  Ireland.  This 
committee  was  embodied  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  an  address  to  the  King,  a  remon- 
strance to  the  British  nation,  and  a  petition  to 
parliament,  to  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session.  It  was  still  imagined  by  this 
specific  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  formed,  that  it  would  stand  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  law,  and  thus  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  government. 
But  the  Catholics  had  calculated  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  motives  or  characters  of  those 
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men  with  wbom  they  had  to  deal.    The  attadc 

was  directed,  not  against  any  infringement  of,  ' 
tbe  law,  but  against  the  existence  of  the  Conm  ' 
mittee  itself. 

The  Convention  act,   {>assed   in   1703,   bod- 
been  originally  framed  by  Lord  Clare   with  k' 
view  to  break  up  the  organiKitJoD  of  the  United' ' 
Irishmen.     It  had  now  Iain  dormant  for  cigh«i 
teen   years,  and   tlie    Catholics  had  been  per* 
mitted  without  interruption  by  every  successive 
administration  during  that  period,  to  collect  and 
express  the  will  of  their  body  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  themselres.    Tticir  internal 
differences  did   not  interfere   with  the  pubtio 
tranquillity,  and   had   hitherto  been    rather  a< 
source  of  gratification  tiian  uneasiness  to  thata 
party  whose  policy  it  was  to  divide  and  wcakea.fl 
their  body.     But  under  the  Richmond  adminis*  | 
tration,  their   proceedings  were  watched  with 
a  much  stricter  scrutiny.     It  was  at  length  de* 
termined  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  dccN 
sive.     By  suppressing  the  General  Commhtee,  ' 
it  was  imagined  that  with  its  suppression  all  di«- 
cussion  must  likewise  cease.     A  proclamation,  ' 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  circular  letter* 
dated  Dublin  Ca.<)tle,  l->b.    12,    )Hi),  was  di'*-, 
rected  by   Mr.   W.  Wcllesley  Pole,  the  thea 
Irish  secretary,  to  every  sheriff  and  magistrate 
tlir'juehout  Ireland,  requiring  them,  in  pursu- 
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ance  of  the  Act  33,  c.  9,  of  the  king,  to  arrest  all 
persons  connected  either  actively  or  passively 
in  the  late  elections  for  members  or  delegates  to 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  first  trial  now  for  many 
years  of  the  strength  and  temper  of  the  Catho- 
lics. They  had  not  yet  come  into  direct  colli- 
sion with  the  government.  The  first  encounter 
was  unsuccessful. 

But  such  violent  measures  were  then  easy, 
and  success  produced  no  great  moral  or  poli- 
tical result.  It  might  naturally  be  imagined 
that  a  new  penal  law,  like  that  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  could  not  so  easily  accomplish  what 
the  penal  code  in  all  its  ancient  entireness  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  effect.  What  it  did  ac- 
complish was  not  worth  the  effort.  It  pro- 
duced nothing  permanent.  It  was  the  wis- 
dom of  Xerxes,  attempting  with  iron  fetters 
to  chain  the  sea.  The  Catholics  resisted  in 
the  only  way  then  practicable— in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  :  the  country  was  indiffer- 
ent, and  looked  on  between  stupid  hope  and 
still  more  stupid  fear.  Lord  Fingal  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Committee  took  their  places 
at  a  public  meeting  in  defence  of  the  Secretary's 
proclamation.  They  were  arrested  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  from  Chief  Justice  Downes,  and  gave 
bail.    The  question  of  the  right  of  delegation 


foK  the  purpoftes  of  petition  was  ihuj*  brmighp 
into  court,  and  fiolctnnlir  submitted  to  theadji^t 
dicatjon  of  a  jury.    It  \Taa  a  great  and  rmportairf' 
question,  involving  considcratinnB  of  the  higfiest' 
interest  to  tlie  constittitional  ritrhts  of  the  snb^ 
ject.    The  country  pleaded  on  one  side,  and  tbtiC 
Castle  on  the  other.    Jnries  were  packed  wh!r  I 
niiiite  than  ordinary  profligacy.    Qoibblea  weni' 
ransacked  from  every  bad  precedent  of  arhJ-C 
Irtty  power.      Yet  all  was  iiicffectoal :   by  a    j 
x^mele.  rare  under  any  government,  but  alinoat!'   ' 
■fcfeard  of  in  Ireland,  the  country  at  last  pre*' 
ifefi&ii.    Either  the  law  was  too  ckar  for  evelr   I 
tnC  obsequious  commentators  of  the  CuUe,  or  I 
patty  spirit  for  a  moment  conceded  its  animo**  j 
sities  to  Uie  assertion  of  a  common  (ranchisd;?*  I 
Dr.  Bheridan  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  the  geniiemen* 
who  had  been  put  upon  their  defence,  were  ac^' 
^M         quitted  by  a  Dublin  verdict,  and  the  question'  I 
^H         seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  set  at  rest.     Buttb^  ] 
^1  victor,  as  is  often  the  case,  marred  the  rictonr*  ' 

^M         qi  the  very  Instant  of  its  acquisition,  by  his  owti' 
^P         folfy.    The  venlict  of  a  jury  returned  to  tl»e*  | 
^M  Catholics  their  right  of  delegation,  and  they  ha^ 

H  anoble  and  dignified  course  to  pursue.  Triumpb,' 

^M  however,  the  flush  and  vanity  of  an  uncxpect- 

^1  ed  success  (pardonable    pirrhapH   in   men  who 

^M  had  been  accustomed  only  to  disappointment), 

L__j 
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hurried  them  onward  to  a  new  contest  and  a 
certain  defeat.  The  counter-prosecutions  against 
the  Chief  Justice  Downes  might  honourably  and 
easily  have  been  got  rid  of:  a  compromise  ex- 
torted from  the  fears,  or  at  least  sanctioned  with 
the  approbation  of  the  ruling  powers,  would  have 
established  the  then-unquestioned  privileges  of 
the  Catholic,  and  not  rashly  put  at  hazard  by 
evil  precedent  the  very  highest  privileges  of  the 
citizen.  It  was  ruled  otherwise: — the  attack 
was  pushed  on  with  vigour:  the  existence  of 
the  party  was  involved  in  the  safety  of  the  in- 
dividual: all  constitutional  considerations  dis- 
appeared :  the  point  in  struggle  was  the  credit 
of  a  faction.  What  reasonable  man,  who  mea- 
sures life  by  living  things,  and  reads  facts  and 
not  theories,  could  for  an  instant  doubt  of  the 
result  ?  The  case  was  tried  a  second  time  in 
the  person  of  the  Chief  Justice :  judgment  was 
given  against  the  Catholics  : — the  judgment 
was  intended  to  be  appealed  against,  but  the 
Catholics  lost  spirits,  and  the  demurrers  were 
not  even  argued.  Thus  the  victory  which  they 
had  at  first  obtained  was  reversed.  The  Com- 
mittee was  scattered,  delegation  annihilated, 
and  a  common  liberty  sacrificed,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  individuals,  to  the  chicane  and  cor- 
ruption of  an  arrogant  and  offended  party. 


Conapquencos  of  the  proclainaliun,  anJ  iliaolulion  of  llie 
Committer — New  pliut — Fuurllt  Ginund  Coaimiltep,  oi 
Association,  under  ihn  name  of  Knaril — Pni4:M4ltng>  uf  Ills 
Catholics — ContinumncMi  of  lli«  Veto  rjiicntitK) — Dt»t«i«ns 
— General  secession  of  the  aristocracy^ — Injniiouii  pffeirU 
— Gradual  languor  and  a|>athy — luiignificancc  of  llirit 
p^oce(^din^n — l-'inal  <lh«olutioD  of  tbe  Board. 


TiiF.  disorgaaised  state  into  which  the  body 
was  immediately  thrown  by  this  arbitrary  con- 
struction of  a  very  dubious  text,  for  a  time  af- 
fected the  proceedings  of  the  Catholics.  They 
soon  recovered  their  stupefaction :  the  General 
Committee  had  indeed  separated,  and  delega- 
tion, even  for  the  purposes  of  petition,  liccn 
declared  highly  penal ;  but  the  spirit  which 
Drought  that  body  originally  together,  and  had 
given  shape  and  form  to  these  elements  when 
there  was  much  less  atfinily  between  them,  slill 
survived,  and  soon  built  up  a  new  structure  from 
the  fragments  of  the  old  one.  Oul  of  a  volun- 
tary assemblage  of  the  former  members,  depre- 
cating however  with  the  greatest  caution  every 
thing  which  could  be  construed  into  a  represen- 
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tative  character,  arose  a  new  association  under 
an  altered  title,  the  body  remaining  virtually  the 
same :  the  minister  had  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  the  changing  of  one  appellation  for 
another ;  the  Catholic  Committee  had  become  the 
Catholic  Board. 

The  Catholics  had  thus  foiled  the  minister, 
and  would  have  rapidly  foiled,  like  the  minister, 
all  other  enemies  who  opposed  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  friends  and  for  themselves.  The 
only  obstacles,  really  such,,  which  they  ever  had 
to  encounter  in  their  course,  proceeded  exclu- 
sively from  the  san^e  source :  from  their  ene- 
mies they  had  drawn  only  strength  and  courage. 
But  the  dissensions^  which  had  been  so  largely 
extended  on  the  Veto  questimi  in  despite  of 
present  depression  and  despondency,  continued 
unsubdued.  At  a  period  when  alL  ougKt  to 
have  been  union  and  concord^  the  hostile  politi- 
cal parties  employed  every  means  which  lay 
within  their  reach  to  sustain  the  internal 
conflict.  The  English  Vetotsts  kept  up  con- 
stant communications  with  their  friends  in 
Ireland.  In  1810,  a  resolution  strongly  decla- 
ratory of  their  opinions  (the  joint  suggestion  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey)  was  circulated 
amongst  the  body.  It  was  replaced  by  a  reso- 
sicdution^  since  notorious  in  English  and  Irish 
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Catbcjic  potitics,  under  the  name  of  tbe  Fifth 
Resolution  uf  the  English  Catholics.  It  wu  in- 
serted in  their  petition  to  the  legislature,  and 
signed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  English  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity.*  The  Irixh  Catholics  were 
extremely  divided  :  the  clergy  unanimously,  and 
much  the  majority  of  the  laity,  still  retained  their 
opposition  to  the  measure ;  but  tbe  aristocracy 
for  tbe  most  part  were  favourable.  During  tha 
year  1811,  these  differences,  with  slight  raria- 
tions,  continued.  The  dissensions  of  tbe  body 
were  seized  and  taken  advantage  of  both  by 
friends  and  opfxinents.  Their  friends  in  parlta* 
roent  eulogised  tbe  measure  ;  their  enemies  mad* 
it  the  sine  qua  Howof  their  emancipation.  Grand 
juries,  &c.  petitioned  in  the  same  sense,  and  tbe 
question  became  complicated  with  innumerable 
difficulties.  Tbe  situation  in  which  tbe  Pope 
stood  was  urged  as  an  additional  argument.  He 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Emperor^ 
and  presumed  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  '■ 
and  direction  of  our  arch  enemy.    In   1812  and 

*  Tbe  wofiling  uf  Ui«  RKMlnlion  a  veiy  vapie,  wad  might 
ftp{iear  p<-rfcclly  inpocuoua  U>  itenoiu  uu acquainted  with 
the  mttmHt  which  diclBtctl  it  The  iwtition  wu*  signMl 
by  the  four  HpovtoMc  vicare  and  two  co«iljuloni,  oiKht  pis^ra, 
thirteen  bkrunels,  and  riRht  thousand  gentkmen,  including 
tbnm  hundred  clergymi-ii. 
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1813  the  same  scene  of  unavailing  discord  pre- 
vailed. Application  was  finally  made  to  the 
Pope,  and  in  his  absence  and  detention  in  France, 
Monsignor,  afterwards  Cardinal  Quarantotti,  ad- 
dressed in  1814  his  celebrated  letter  to  Dr. 
Poynter,  which,  instead  of  calming,  added  only 
new  fuel  to  their  dissensions.  Every  bearing  of 
the  measure  continued  to  be  argued  by  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, with  an  acerbity  scarcely  known  in  the 
earliest  discussions  of  the  question. 

The  Anti-vetoists  denounced,  and  the  Vetoists 
seceded ;  base  motives  assumed  on  either  side 
the  badges  of  their  respective  parties,  and  per- 
sonal ambition  and  individual  selfishness,  fought 
under  the  banners,  to  which  revenge,  interest,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  had  compelled 
them.  The  moderate  man  shrunk  into  a  craven 
and  a  slave,  and  the  independent  man  became 
a  factious  and  turbulent  partisan.  The  very 
suspicion  of  Vetoism  was  enough  to  blot  the  fair- 
est actions,  and  to  render  dubious  the  purest  in- 
tentions. No  compromise — no  half  measure; — 
an  abjuration  total  and  absolute  of  the  obnox- 
ious principle  was  alone  accepted.  The  people 
became  intolerant  and  despotic  :  reasoning  was 
discarded :  flattery  was  the  sure  means  of  wield- 
ing them  at  will :  their  favourites  first  conjured 
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ap  their  passions,  then  losing  the  mastery  of 
the  fiend,  were  obliged  implicitly  and  blindly 
to  obey  it.  The  effect  on  the  aristocracy  wa« 
scarcely  less  pernicious.  Instead  of  standing 
manfully  at  their  posts  and  maintaining  their  i 
opinions,  until  they  had  been  put  to  tbe  test  of  i 
sound  logic  and  fair  experience,  and  then  nobly 
surrendering  them  if  found  incuiuistent  with 
public  liberty  and  public  good,  they  crept  io- 
gloriously  away  from  the  contest,  and  allowed 
themselvesto  be  trampled  into  obscurity  by  num- 
bers. This  was  cowardice,  indolence ;  the  places 
they  had  vacated  were  soon  taken,  and  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  thatin  their  private  post- 
tiou  they  commanded  no  consideration ;  they  were 
laughed  at  by  one  party,  sneered  at  by  the  other, 
and  despised  by  both;  and  tbey  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  having  deser%-ed  it.  They  became  af- 
fected by  the  opinions  which  they  professed ; 
they  grew  little,  and  crawling,  and  timid ;  tbey 
were  the  Serviles,  tbe  Ultras,  the  Emigrt^a  of  llie 
body.  They  had  also  the  extreme  disadvantage 
of  having  to  advocate  the  worst  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  never  was  any  serious  intention  of 
listening  to  the  arrangement;  it  was  thrown  out 
merely  for  purposes  of  division,  and  the  result 
did  ample  justice  to  the  Machiaveliao  policy  of 
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the  proposer.*  The  true  patriotism  and  the  true 
wisdom  at  such  a  period,  would  have  been  to  have 
rejected  all  consideration  of  the  matter  in  limine, 
without  reference  to  any  specific  superiority  of 
one  mode  of  arrangement  to  another :  but  neither 
ariirtocracy  nor  people  then  knew  the  resources 
which  experience  and  suffering  had  insensi- 
bly treasured  up  within  them.t    They  wished 

*  Mr.  Burke's  opinions  were  strictly  justified  by  the 
entire  of  this  negotiation.  **  If,"  says  he  (ta  his  Letter  to  Dr, 
Hu$$ey),  **  jou  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  make  common 
cause,  they  will  cut  you  off  one  by  one.  I  am  sure  that  the 
eoDfltaBl  meddling  of  your  bishops  and  clergy  with  the 
Castle,  and  the  Castle  with  them,  will  infallibly  set  them  ill 
with  their  own  body.  All  the  weight  which  the  clergy  have 
hitherto  had  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  will  be  wholly  lost  if 
this  once  should  happen.  At  best  you  will  ha?e  a  marked 
schism,  and  more  than  one  kind;  and  lam  greatly  mistaken 
if  this  is  not  intended,  and  diligently  and  systematically 
pnrsued.** 

t  The  Veto  was  an  old  expedient ;  but  never  haying  been 
foirly  tried,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  were  not  well  aware 
of  its  pernicious  eflScacy.  In  Lord  Limerick's  Registry  bill 
already  noticed,  an  additional  clause  had  been  introduced : 
enacting,  '^that  one  priest  ihoukl  be  registered  for  each 
l>arish ;  that  the  nomination  of  his  successor  should  be  vested 
in  the  grand  jury,  with  a  veto  in  the  privy  council,  and 
lord  lieutenant,"  &c.  Bishops,  by  the  same  bill,  were  to 
'be  banished  altogether ;  and  the  registered  priest  compelled, 
under  pain  of  transportation,  and  felony  of  death  in  case  of 
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to  seize  by  a  compendious  barter,  wl 
to  have  beeu  gained  by  efibft  and  perscren 
Emancipation    seemed    immeasurably  distant; 
they  Bold  the  future  fur  tbe  present.     Above' 
all,  there  was  no  apology  (or  dtsunbn :  it  i 


Ktum,  to  inform  agsiiM  thtm.  Thia  «tuic(airBt  was  dear 
■nd  catiBUtenl.  It  wu  framed  io  tbo  mam  &nd  witb  iW 
ususi  o)>ject  of  a  praal  aUtute.  Tlie  modern  (iro|MMilioa 
[lurpotted  to  b«  "  a  conciliatory  Beltlument,"— "  an  ailjii^t- 
ment,"— "  a  security;"  which,  io  perfect  rp&itoii,  miiibt  be 
dctnanded  on  one  side  and  conceded  do  ihc  oUai^r.  Birt  Um 
analogiea  on  wluch  tiiti  rcasoiuDg  waa  founded  were  by  ne  • 
■ni;an>  ciact.  Tlie  Irish  Catholic  rhiirch  «tnnd>  in  ■  v«7 
peculiar  predicament.  It  is  paid  ncliiMTcly  by  iho  propki. 
Ttie  only  reasonable  ground  oa  vbich  a  ^ovrrnnwnt  can 
pretend  to  such  interference,  ii  tfiD  conceMon  of  temporali- 
ties. This  was  tire  principle  (and  a  Jiari  otM  in  my  mmd) 
of  the  entire  resistanoc  *rhrch  the  wapwoTi  Made  to  tlw  im- 
croachments  uf  tlie  ]>opes.  A  aovsrvigD  or  atala  |nmliii| 
temporalities,  no  matter  under  what  form  (wbetlicrof  {kba, 
tithe,  or  pension),  has  a  right  to  be  aatJiilied  with  tb*  cha- 
ract«;T  and  conduct  of  the  grantees,  or  holders  uf  these  grant*. 
But  it  90  happen*  in  die  Irish  Catholic  «hurch,  that  lite 
people,  and  not  the  minister,  is  the  grvntor.  In  the  people 
then,  and  not  id  llic  raini>t*-r,  if  (iicre  be  any  i]iiMtion  on  lh« 
matter,  should  tiiis  \'Ho  in  strict  justice  mide.  It  ia  very 
true,  that  a  rrgium  donmm  may  niter  all  thin;  hut  until 
mich  rrgium  douum  hv  %i\ta  and  reccired,  thr  demand  or 
deurc  of  ttuch  interference  is  altogether  prcpoiitrrons.  Tlie 
gorcTmnenl  seems  Io  have  fell  thia,  and  rejecK^d  wisely  both 
burden  nod  favour  friim  thr  |He*rnt  bill. 
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treason — it  was  blindness — and  worse  than  all, 
it  was  very  nearly  suicide. 

The  Catholic  Board,  deserted  by  "  its  natural 
leaders,"  as  they  ostentatiously  called  them- 
selves, and  left  to  the  unmingled  and  uncon- 
trolled sway  of  its  own  vicious  free-will,  soon 
sunk  into  a  noisy  and  discreditable  debating 
club,  dwindling  away  day  after  day,  and  at  last 
exhibiting  to  the  contempt  of  its  adversaries,  an 
evidence  only  of  the  incorrigible  propensity  to 
feud  and  division  which  had  so  long  disgraced 
the  Catholic  body.  The  sudden  changes  in  fo- 
reign affairs  considerably  increased  this  depres- 
sion. England  was  no  longer  awed  by  the 
apprehension  of  foreign  invasion.  Napoleon 
had  fallen  in  1814;  and  though  a  momentary 
gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  have  returned  at  the 
period  of  his  escape  from  Elba,  it  fled  with  near- 
ly the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  came.  The 
Catholic  Board  was  now  left  to  itself:  with  a 
hostile  administration  watching  jealously  all  its 
movements,  its  forces  diminished  at  home,  its 
enemies  augmented  abroad,  it  found  itself  in- 
capable of  maintaining  its  position.  It  trailed 
on  for  a  short  period  a  feeble  existence,  now 
and  then  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the 
public,  by  the  abrupt  and  impotent  violence  of 
its  resolutions,  some  faint  traces  of  its  former 
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importance.  Even  that  too  soon  passed  away. 
It  at  last  sunk  into  absolute  insignificance,  by 
the  gradual  secession  of  its  few  remaining  mem* 
bers,  and  expired  without  a  struggle*  and  almost 
without  a  blow. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

UniTeraal  inertDess  of  the  Catholic  body — Causes  thereof 
— DiflSculty  of  sustaining  public  excitement — Arrival  of 
the  King — His  farewell  letter — Not  acted  on — Disap- 
poiotment — Continued  despondency  of  the  Catholics — 
Means  of  rousing  them — Defects  of  former  plans— How 
to  be  remedied — Union  of  all  parties — New  plan  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  O'Connell,  aided  by  Mr.  Shell — Difficul- 
ties to  encounter  :  surmounted — Establishment  of  the 
Fifth  General  Committee,  or  late  Catholic  Association — 
Immediate  advantages — Suppression  of  local  outrage — 
Pacification  of  the  country — Sympathy  of  all  classes — 
Union  of  the  Aristocracy,  Clergy,  and  People — Measures 
of  the  Association — Establishment  on  an  extensive  scale 
of  a  new  Catholic  fund. — Rapid  progress — Sanguine 
hopes — Relief  bill  of  1825— Preliminary  and  collateral 
measures — Relief  bill  and  Freehold  and  Pension  bill  re- 
jected— The  Suppression  Association  bill,  commonly 
called  the  Algerine  bill — passed — The  Association  at^ 
tempted  to  be  suppressed. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic  boards  every 
one  seemed  to  have  returned  to  a  state  of  inertia, 
"  from  which  there  existed  little  hope  of  effectu- 
ally rousing  them  in  future.  The  attempt  had 
been  made  and  failed ;  the  experiment  was  dis- 
couraging ;  the  country  seemed  once  more  con- 
signed over  to  irredeemable  apathy.     Public 
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Opinion  in  Ireland,  and  public  o{miion  in  Eng- 
land, are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  stand- 
ard. In  England  it  is,  like  its  ciTilization,  the 
slow  but  robust  growth  of  many  centuries ;  it  baa 
risen  out  of  the  cool  study  of  great  political  and 
commercial  questions,  out  of  the  slow  comparison 
of  their  principles  with  their  exemplifications  int 
existing  government,  out  of  a  tranquil  and  jier- 
severing  observation  of  the  influence  of  both  on 
all  classes  of  society  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  France  and  America,  and 
a  keen  and  often  an  involuntary  application  of 
the  common-sense  conclusions  drawn  from  such 
comparison  to  their  own.  In  Ireland  every  ttimg 
is  partial,  every  thing  is  momentary,  every  thing 
is  impulse  ;  there  is  no  standard,  or  the  standard 
changes  every  day.  L7|H}n  the  great  miildlv 
layer  of  English  society  no  question  falls  with- 
out leaving  its  lasting  im|>ressi(Ni.  Upon  a  cor-" 
responding,  though  by  no  means  a  similar  claM 
in  Ireland,  the  utmost  which  can  be  expected, 
ia  a  strong  but  transient  sentiment,  ruffling  for  a 
moment  the  surface,  but  then  leaving  the  depths 
as  dead  and  as  sluggish  as  before.  The  Irish 
mind,  Uke  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
easily  roused  and  easily  calmed ;  the  English, 
Uke  those  of  the  Atlantic,  requires  something 
more  than  a  passing  gust  of  agitation  to  rouse  it 
from  the  abyss  wherein  it  had  reposed.  Once  ex- 
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cited  indeed  by  the  force  of  some  enduring  pub- 
lic motive,  the  storm  will  rage,  and  the  waves 
prevail ;  nothing  less  than  the  intervention  of  a 
god  can  then  allay  its  wrath,  or  charm  it  back 
into  its  former  repose.  In  a  word,  the  Irish  act 
on  belief,  the  English  on  conviction — one  feels, 
the  other  knotvs — reason  in  general  is  the  guide 
of  one  nation,  passion  of  the  other,  and  one  im- 
pression lasts,  and  the  other  passes  away.  I 
know  not  whether,  for  purposes  like  the  pre- 
sent, such  peculiarity  in  the  natural  tempe- 
rament be  an  advantage  or  the  reverse ;  but 
this  one  assertion  may  assuredly  be  hazarded, 
that  its  nice  and  judicious  management  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the 
province  of  the  Irish  popular  leader.  To  excite 
has  never  been  difficult,  but  to  keep  the  steam 
up  to  its  original  pressure,  without  risking  an 
explosion  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
avoiding  that  tendency  to  relapse  into  former 
coolness,  incidental  to  natures  so  singularly 
excitable, — has  been  indeed  a  problem,  which 
in  almost  every  instance  of  Irish  politics  has 
eluded  the  intellect  and  defied  the  exertion  of 
the  most  zealous  and  sagacious  patriots.  Nor 
could  there  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  this  po- 
sition than  the  period  which  is  actually  before 
us.  .It.  was  quite  extraordinary^  the  thick  ob- 
struction, the  flat  and  utter  lethargy,  which  in  a 
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moment  replaced  the  former  menace  and  tumult, 
the  high-crested  defiance,  the  unchangeable  re- 
solve, the  bold  action  of  the  body.     The  compo- 
nent portions  of  their  assembly  had  flown  back 
to  their  original  situations ;  the  aristocracy,  the 
clergy,  the  merchant,  had  all  resolved  into  their 
respective  classes.     The  very  action  o(  their  op«  1 
posite  and  balanced  forces  had  produced  rest'; 
they  crouched,  and   slept ;   their  very  friendii 
sickened  at  the  unavailing  attempt  to  raise  to 
a  level  with  other  citizens  a  ca-itc  essentially 
inferior;    they  gave  the  task  up  in  drfl[)air;  : 
pact  of  eternal  silence  was  stnick ;   the  Wh^l 
was  to  enjoy  the  cheap  reputation  of  tiberalitjTi'  T 
and  the  Catholic  was  not  lo  mar  with  injudi^l 
cious  complaint  the  political  views  or  influenof 
of  the  Whig.     The  Catholic  spirit  had  totally  J 
passed  away ;   the  dead  body  only  was  left  b^  [ 
bind. 

From  this  disgraceful  state  of  lethargy  tiM^  I 
Catholics  were  momentarily  aroused  by  a  very! 
remarkable  event.    In  18*21,  the  King  expressed  \ 
his  gracious  intention  of  visiting  Ireland.    The 
intelligence  was  received  by  all  classes  with  the 
most    vmbounded  joy.     Such    visits    had  been 
most  rare  in  the  history  of  that  country  ;  and 
had  usually  been  undertaken  with  far  different 
feelings  and  for  far  different  pui-poses  than  the 
diffusion  of  tranquillity  and  peace.     But  little 
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doubt  could  in  the  present  instance  exist  of  the 
beneficent  objects  of  the  royal  visitor.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  could  have  been 
proqnpted  to  such  a  measure  by  a  puerile  anxiety 
to  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  remote  portion  of  his 
kingdom,  or  a  desire  to  exhibit  himself  ostenta- 
tiously to  the  admiration  of  his  loyal  subjects  of 
Ireland.  Catholics  and  Protestants  both  agreed 
to  consider  it  an  augury  of  happier  times  ;  the 
Catholic  trusting  with  his  usual  precipitation  to 
bis  own  sanguine  wishes ;  the  Protestant  sagaci- 
ously acquiescing  in  the  convictions  of  the  Catho- 
U6.  An  armistice,  or  suspension  of  existing  hos- 
tilities, was  readily  concluded  between  both  con- 
tending parties.  The  influential  men  on  either 
side,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  recommenda- 
tion, sacrificed  or  repressed  all  former  animosi- 
ties :  reconciliation  dinners  were  given, — and 
meetings  held,  in  which  the  Catholic  leaders  on 
one  side,  and  the  corporation  leaders  on  the 
other,  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to  an  obli- 
vion of  all  past  differences,  and  to  a  union  of 
exertion  in  future  for  tKe  benefit  and  prosperity 
of  their  common  country.*  On  the  1 7th  August, 


^  The  fraternal  embraces  ef  Mr.  O^Connell  and  Alder- 
■Mio  Bra^ey  Ring  are  ad  yet  forgotten.  They  were  as 
Tenement  and  a»  transitory  as  most  otl^r  **  eternal  pledges  " 
of  the  kind* 
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the  King  entered  Dublin  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
acclamatious  of  all  ctaises  of  his  Iriidi  subjects. 
No  lamentatiou  of  grievance,  no  jiotition  for 
redress,  was  heard  during  the  wliole  period  of  tlie 
royal  visit.  Every  thing  looked  happiness,  har- 
mony, and  good  order.  TheCatliolics,  with  a  tem- 
perance (it  has  been  given  a  worse  name)  that 
was  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  refrained 
from  the  slightest  allusion  to  their  oppressed 
condition.  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  were 
the  first  to  protfer,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics, 
their  unbounded  devotion  to  his  gracious  Ma- 
jesty. Every  where  he  was  hailed  by  {wpulari' 
enthusiasm  as  the  extinguisher  of  faction,  the 
healer  of  religious  discord,  the  harbinger  of  fu- 
ture grace,  the  father  of  all  his  people.  It  ia 
said  that  these  manife^ations  of  affection  made 
adeep  impression  on  the  royal  heart.  He  presMid 
the  national  symbol  to  his  breast,  assured  hia 
Irish  subjects  of  his  unalterable  protection,  and  i 
left  their  shores  in  tears,  overpowered  by  the  ' 
acclamations  of  "  his  faithful  })eople."  On  his 
departure,  he  directed  Lord  Sidmouth  to  address 
them  a  farewell  letter  full  of  the  most  excellent 
counsel.  But,  alas  [  it  recommended  impossi- 
bilities. It  advised  peace  and  union,  but  the 
means  to  effect  them  were  still  withheld.  The 
Catholics,  in  despite  of  past  experience,  were  for 
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a  long  time  undeceived.  They  clung  for  months  af- 
terwards to  the  wretched  illusion.  But  no  change 
took  place — the  same  men  continued  in  office — 
the  same  measures  were  pursued  by  the  same 
men.  Nothing  was  done  to  raise  the  Catholics 
— nothing  was  done  to  depress  their  enemies. 
The  Letter  was  regarded  as  a  mere  idle  procla- 
mation for  temporary  purposes.  The  Protestant 
laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  Catholic,  and 
scornfully  resumed  his  ancient  ascendancy  :  the 
Catholic,  ashamed  and  indignant  at  the  decep- 
tion, sunk  at  once  into  his  former  lethargy. 

These  disappointments,  but  much  more  the 
discord  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  Veto 
quarrel,  and  the  weakness  which  ensued  on  the 
secession  of  the  aristocracy,  kept  the  Catholics 
for  some  time  longer  altogether  sunk  in  this 
miserable  state  of  despondency.  They  felt  they 
had  been  duped  and  debased,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  feebleness  and  degradation  closely 
adhered  to  them.  All  meetings  ceased;  the 
very  voice  of  complaint  was  scarcely  heard  ;  an 
universal  torpor  prevailed  ;  every  one  seemed  to 
have  despaired  of  his  country.  It  was  then,  if  ever 
since  the  first  formation  of  their  committees,  that 
the  Catholics  had  attained  that  perfect  state  of 
'*  temperance  and  moderation,"  which  has  been 
so  frequently  recommended  to  them  by  friend 
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and  enemy.  Nothing  contributed  to  break  it 
for  two  entire  years :  neither  petition,  nor  re- 
monstrance, nor  speech,  nor  assembly  of  any 
note,  was  heard  of.  The  entire  body  seemed  to 
have  relapsed  into  their  ancient  sluggishness,  and 
to  have  surrendered  their  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  blind  chance,  or  the  choice  and  convenience 
of  their  enemies.  It  was  a  wretched  and  suc- 
cessless policy.  Nothing'  was  demanded  ;  and 
nothing  was  given.  The  gentry  continued  de- 
graded— the  people  continued  oppressed.  It 
was  made  clear  to  the  capacity  of  every  man 
that  something  more  than  mere  passive  submis- 
sion to  injury  was  requisite  to  work  out  the  libe- 
ration of  a  country.  It  was  inadj  clear  that 
nothing  but  that  prevailing  cry  which  .?(X^s  up 
from  numbers,  bound  indissolubly  toLfctht.T  by 
the  same  invisible  and  invincible  chain,  the  idem 
vetle,  the  idem  uolle^  the  idem  ^entire  de  repu/died^ 
was  alone  capable  of  ])lucking  down  from  the 
grasp  of  the  ascendancy  the  rights  of  an  op- 
pressed people.  But  many  days  passed  before 
this  great  work  was  attempted  :  it  was  a  strange 
concurrence  of  circumstances  ;  it  was  almost  an 
accident  which  suggested  it. 

The  grand  defect  of  all  proviuu.'i  ciVoris  had 
been  the  constant  absence  of  every  arran;,^Linent 
which  could  embrace  the  peo])le.     The  manmr 
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in  which  the  committees  had  been  constituted 
was  indeed  popular :  the  members,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  directed  to  be  chosen  at  meetings  of 
the  parishes  ;  but  this  was  a  mere  dead  letter  : 
in  general  the  choice  was  left  to  the  gentry 
themselves.  The  people,  beyond  their  occasion- 
al attendance  at  an  aggregate  meeting,  seemed 
to  take  little  interest  in  Catholic  affairs.  Not 
indeed  that  they  did  not  fully  feel  the  grievances 
which  oppressed  them,  but  that  they  attributed 
those  grievances  to  an  erroneous  cause  :  they 
did  not  trace  the  waters  of  bitterness  to  their 
spring  ;*  they  feebly  attempted  to  dam  out  by 
local  resistance  the  sweeping  tides,  and  sent 
them  only  from  their  own  lands  to  the  lands  of 
their  neighbours.  The  people  therefore  were  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  na- 
ture and  the  original  causes  of  their  wrong ;  this 
instruction  was  to  be  judiciously  communicated; 

•  "  We  cannot  lower,"  saya  Malthus,  with  so  much  truth 
and  beauty »  '<  the  waters  of  misery,  by  pressing  them  down 
in  different  places,  which  must  necessarily  make  them  rise 
somewhere  else  ;  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to 
effect  our  purpose  is,  by  drawing  them  off,** — Book  iv.  c.  6. 
This  is  not  the  political  economy  of  Mr.  Sadler  or  his  pre- 
decessors. Our  whole  government  of  Ireland  has  been 
nothing  else  but  the  pressing  down  of  these  waters  in  dif- 
ferent places :  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  think  it  wiser 
to  draw  them  off. 
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and  the  results  brought  to  bear  in  mass  against 
the  common  oppressions  of  the  country.  A  plan 
which  could  fully  effect  this»  and  at  the  same 
time  win  back  the  aristocracy,  and  reconcile  them 
to  the  pretensions  of  their  former  antagonists, 
the  middle  classes  of  the  community,  had  some 
chance  of  finally  achieving  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland.  But  to  conceive  such  a  plan,  and 
still  more  to  reduce  it  from  theory  into  practice, 
required  a  mind  of  very  peculiar  temperament. 
It  required  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  age ;  a  nature  which  could  delight  in 
obstacle,  which  could  draw  strength  from  op- 
position, which  could  triumph  over  time,  and 
defy  delay.  It  required  a  man  who,  feared  if 
not  respected  by  the  aristocracy,  applauded  by 
the  citizens,  should  be  idolised  by  the  people ; 
a  man  who  could  touch  with  the  spell  most  con- 
genial to  each,  all  those  adverse  and  oftentimes 
conflicting  natures.  It  required  the  audacious 
disdain  of  secondary  considerations,  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  a  fanatic,  the  intrepidity  of  a 
successful  commander,  the  deep  insight  into  his 
materials  and  resources,  of  an  experienced  ge- 
neral. It  required  a  man  who  could  view  Irish 
interests  through  Ireland,  who,  essentially  Irish 
himself,  knew  where  the  national  heart  really 
lay,  and  could  bend  or  drive  it  to  every  pur- 
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pose ;  a  raan,  the  reflection  of  the  men  on  whom 
he  had  to  act :  the  representative  of  their  feel- 
ings, the  organ  of  their  desires,  the  speaker  of 
their  passions,  and  the  reckless  flatterer  at  times 
of  their  prejudices,  with  an  eloquence,  not  of  the 
schools  only,  but  of  the  fields,  not  for  one  class, 
but  for  all, — a  man  doing  what  he  recommend- 
ed, and  completing  in  the  tedious  details  of  the 
committee,  what  he  had  impetuously  and  often 
imperiously  carried  in  the  debate.  Such  a  man, 
happily  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, existed ;  he  had  the  fortune  to  conceive,  and 
the  resolution  to  execute :  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation arose  before  him. 

But  the  resurrection  of  this  body,  which  called 
so  soon  together,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  scattered  bones  of  the  former  associa- 
tion—a body  strange,  portentous,  powerful,  with 
sway  which  might  be  turned  with  the  same  fa- 
cility to  blessings  and  to  curses,  was  not  so  sud* 
denly  accomplished.  The  spirits  were  indeed 
called  up  from  the  vasty  deep ;  but  they  did  not 
so  soon  obey  the  bidding  when  they  M;cre  so  called. 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil  met  by  accident 
in  the  year  1823  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  ;  and  after 
mutually  lamenting  the  degraded  and  torpid 
state  of  their  Catholic  countrymen,  agreed  to 
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sign  an  address,  and  inclose  it  without  delay 
to  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  their  body. 
This  was  the  first   foundation  of  the  late  As- 
sociation.    The  summons  was  at  first  trvaied 
by  some  with  scorn,  with  indignation  by  otluTs, 
with  neglect  by  all.     Men,  who  a  few  months 
after  were  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  iho  new 
measures,  then  looked  with  derision  on  the  fruit- 
less effort,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  an  appeal  to  a 
people  who  had  testified,  in  a  manner  to   be 
mistaken  by  none  but  an  enthusiast,  their  per- 
fect indifference  to  the  question.     A  few  news- 
paper rencontres   succeeded  :  tlu*   old   war  of 
recrimination   recommenced ;    it   attracted  the 
public  attention  ;  it  excited  the  public  feeling  : 
an  interest  was  created,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thing  was  success.     The  first  seeds  of  the 
Catholic  Association  were  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
ten  or  twenty  individuals  met  in  a  retired  room 
at  Dempsey's  tavern  in  Sackville  Street,  and  re- 
solved boldly  to  commence.     The  nucleus  was 
formed,  it  increased ;  every  day  presented  an 
accession  of  new  and  enthusiastic  members.     It 
was  thus  that  the  first  assemblies  of  the  body 
had  been  gathered ;  but  there  was  no  compa- 
rison between  the  progress  of  the  Associations  of 
1760  and  1823.     The  previous  history  of  the 
body,  the  experience  of  past  struggle  and  past 
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success^  gave  them  courage,  and  gave  them 
strength.  A  very  perceptible  improvement 
had  taken  place  during  the  long  interval  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  dec*ay  and  final  disso- 
lution of  the  Board.  New  habits  with  new 
facilities  of  thinking  had  grown  up  :  the  peo- 
ple were  ripening  fast  for  the  share  which  they 
were  to  bear  in  the  new  confederacy.  When 
such  a  number  of  individuals,  principally  re- 
sidents of  Dublin,  could  be  brought  together 
as  might  justify  the  assumption  of  public  func- 
tions, rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  body  were  framed  and  adopted.  They 
bore  little  analogy  in  detail,  and  not  much  in 
spirit,  to  those  which  in  former  periods  had  been 
in  use.  The  verdict  in  the  case  of  Uownes  pre- 
cluded all  delegation  ;  all  former  plans  were 
therefore  impracticable :  a  new  principle,  that 
of  an  open  club,  without  canvas  or  ballot,  the 
members  admissible  on  the  vivd  voce  proposition 
of  a  friend,  and  the  subscription  of  one  pound, 
M'as  adopted.  The  body  so  constituted  soon  rose 
from  a  small  deliberative  assembly  to  a  grand 
confederacy,  extending  its  arms  round  all  Ire- 
land. The  objects  to  be  attained,  the  means  to 
which  the  projector  was  limited,  the  temper  of 
the  country,  the  nature  of  the  struggle  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter,  suggested  and 
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justified  these  very  material  alterations.  The 
success  has  fully  triumphed  over  every  objec- 
tion (and  in  detail  there  were  very  many) ;  nor 
will  any  one  be  so  unreasonable  as  fastidiously 
to  reprobate  the  important  advantages  of  such 
a  political  lever,  because  it  may  not  have  been 
the  most  perfect  which  political  ingenuity  could 
have  devised.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  good  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  prudent  one,  to 
remember  the  answer  of  Solon  to  the  stranger, 
and  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
if  not  the  best  which  could  be  imagined,  it  was 
the  very  best  which  the  times  and  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  would  allow  of. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
Board  and  the  revival  of  the  Association,  the 
people  had  been  left  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
sense  of  grievance,  and  to  their  own  mode  of 
redress.  The  consequences  were  such  as  again 
and  again  have  followed  from  the  same  causes  in 
the  history  of  Irish  sufferings.  Outrages,  excesses 
of  the  usual  character  of  crime,  desolated  the 
South,  and  particularly  portions  of  the  county 
Limerick.  The  county  was  rich,  and  the  gentry 
resident;  the  inhabitants  are  amongst  the  poor- 
est and  the  most  oppressed  in  Ireland.  A  lo- 
cal tyranny,  arising  indeed  out  of  the  general 
misrule,  produced  a  local  insurrection.     It  re- 
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quired  the  outstretched  arm  of  military  law  and 
express  penal  statute  to  quell  it.  The  same 
symptoms  of  the  same  malady  evinced  them- 
selves, writh  the  same  virulence,  and  the  same 
resistance  to  every  attempt  at  cure,  in  various 
other  districts.  The  government  had  to  begin 
again  and  again ;  the  disease  was  not  expelled, 
but  chased  only  through  various  parts  of  the 
system.  The  Association  first  applied  a  new 
secret  of  healing ;  that  wonderful  power  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferer,  of  fellow-interest  in  the 
grievance,  of  earnest  co-operation  in  the  search 
after  the  redress,  which  raised  it  into  a  sort  of 
Areopagus  in  a  few  months  between  governors 
and  governed  in  Ireland.  The  outrage  and  the 
crime  diminished ;  the  insurrection  passed  away ; 
a  few  words  of  friendly  advice  did  more  than 
statutes  or  armies  to  restore  tranquillity. 

The  Association  gained  daily  in  strength :  it  soon 
embraced  all  classes  in  the  roll  of  its  members. 
The  aristocracy  had  forgotten  the  feud  with  the 
individuals  who  had  originated  it :  many  of  them 
had  left  the  scene,  many  were  preparing  to 
leave  it ;  a  new  race,  unaffected  by  their  fears 
or  their  dislikes,  had  succeeded  them;  and  every 
motive  which  proud  and  honourable  men  could 
have  was  ready  to  impel  them  forward.  Lord 
Killeen,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  appeared 
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at  the  meetings,  and  brought  with  him  the  ac- 
cession of  high  rank,  sound  views,  and  a  lolly 
spirit  of  independence,  not  very  usual  amongst 
the  Catholic  peerage.  He  was  followed  by  lx>rd 
Gormanstown,  premier  viscount,   who.    sacri* 
ficing  his  early  prepossessions  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cause  had  hitlierto  been  con- 
ducted, consented  to  give  every  co-o|)cration  to 
the  exertions  and  principles  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Lord  Kenmare,  unwilling  or  unable  to  appear 
personally,  contributed  to  the  same  measures 
the  sanction  of  his  purse  and  name.     Behind 
them  came  the  almost  entire  body  of  the  gentry, 
and  deposed  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good 
every  recollection  of  their  ancient  differences. 
The  clergy  too  had  sent  in  from  time  to  time 
their  adhesion  :    Maynooth  began  to  be  felt ; 
Irishmen  who    had    never    left    Ireland    were 
the  priests,  whom  it  sent  forth ;  and  though  in 
some  instances   the   proprieties  and   decencies 
of  their  ecclesiastical  station  considerably  lost, 
the  country  gained  on  the  whole  by  the  infu- 
sion of  a  more  popular  spirit  amongst  the  body. 
They  had   long  felt  that  they  were  far  more 
dependant  on  their  flocks  than  their  flocks  were 
upon  them ;  and  though  in  the  outset  of  a  popu- 
lar movement  they  were  enabled  to  control,  the 
decision  once  taken,  they  often  had  no  choice 
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but  to  follow.  The  recruits  therefore,  from 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  were  numerous 
beyond  precedent;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  new  Association, 
they  advocated  its  principles  and  executed  its 
measures,  not  merely  with  the  fidelity  of  a  tried 
friend,  but  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
proselyte. 

It  was  now  time  to  invite  the  people  to  a 
fuller  participation  in  their  own  affairs.  The 
county  and  parish  meetings  had  done  little :  they 
had  been  summoned  at  long  intervals,  with  great 
difficulty,  and  terminated  with  resolutions  in  no 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  result.  Whenever  indeed  a  real 
effort  was  made,  the  effort  was  successful ;  where 
the  hand  touched,  the  spark  was  emitted ;  but 
there  was  no  charging  of  the  whole  machine ; 
the  mass  of  the  country  was  chill  and  dead.  An 
admirable  expedient  soon  offered  itself — sug- 
gested indeed,  like  the  Association  itself,  by 
former  experiment  and  success.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  one-pound  subscribers  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  petition,  &c. ; 
but  the  views  of  the  Association  enlarged  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  body  itself.  Attack  was 
varied,  was  multiplied,  on  every  point  of  the 
enemys  camp.     Every  collateral   topic    (and 
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midst  numberiess  aberrations    troiii   souod  po- 
licy  and  good  eense  there  was  much  wisdom  in 
such  discussions)  was  suddenly  taken  up.    The 
feeling  of  the  people  was   awakened.      They 
saw,  in  their  own  words,  "  that  something  waa  ' 
to  be  done  for  them  also."     It  was  not  a  cold  ' 
question  of  distant   and   doubtful  advantage ; 
the  readmission  of  the  peerage  or  the  gentry  to 
the  privileges  of  their  order;  the  extension  of 
legal  honours  and  emoluments  to  the  Catholic 
barrister  :  but  it  was  the  strong  and  home  aa< 
surance  which  every  peasant  soon  had  of  instant 
protection  against  local  wrong,  the  retlrcss  of  the 
law  against  the  law,  the  assisting  hand  in  dis- 
tress from  a  body  in  which  he  found  the  inter- 
preter of  his  own  suflTerings,  and  the  conviction] 
that  whilst  others  still  sought  their  emancipation^ 
his  emancipation    had    already  begun.     Every] 
complaint  was  listened  to ;  every  injury  was  in-  1 
quired  into;  protection  was  promised,  and  the] 
promises  made  good  with  a  precision  and  promp- 
titude which  they  failed  not  to  coutraitt  witli  the 
slovenly  and  reluctant  justice  of  his  Majesty. 
The  decision  of  the  bench  was  almost  second  to 
the  debate  of  the  Association ;  the  village  ma- 
gistrate detested  but  feared  it;  the  village  pea- 
sant appealed  to  it,  and  obeyed  it.     A  fourth 
estate  rose  up  in  the  kingdom,  as  powerful  in 
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many  instances  as  the  other  three.*    This  confi- 
dence once  given,  every  thing  else  was  easy ; 

*  See  the  very  remarkable  admissions  from  all  parties,  of 
this  extensive  and  singular  influence,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  particularly  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  I, 
Godiey,  Esq.;  Major  Warburton,  a  police  magistrate,  &c. 
''I  think,"  says  Major  Warburton,  ''  in  one  of  my  letters 
■I  stated  distinctly,  that  I  did  not  conceive  any  system  0f 
govemmtnt  could  be  more  complete  in  carrying  on  communi- 
cation firom  heads  to  inferiors ;  I  thought  it  a  most  complete 
organization  for  that  purpose."  In  another  portion  of  his 
evidence  he  observes,  **  that  the  Catholic  Association  had 
produced  a  union  more  than  any  other  event  in  Catholic 
afflEurs ;  that  this  union  had  been  materially  increased  by 
the  rent^'  &c.  He  then  notices  the  principle  and  influence 
of  this  union  upon  the  various  classes  of  which  the  Catholic 
body  was  composed.  '<  The  Catholic  Association  produced 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  combination  with  the 
tlergy :  it  was  done  for  a  purpose  in  order  to  show  they  had 
influence;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  Catholic  Association 
gave  the  priests  a  much  greater  control  than  they  otherwise 
possessed  ; — the  people  were  aware  they  were  in  communica- 
tion  with  the  Association.**  This  union,  *'  the  perfection 
and  extent  of  this  organization,"  he  considered  '*  as  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Catholic  Association."  Mr.  Godley  goes  higher,  and  touches 
on  the  causes  wliich  produced  both.  **  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Catholic  clergy  can  at  any  time  agitate 
the  popular  mind,  when  they  have  a  good  cause,  and  are 
discontented;  they  are  discontented  under  the  present  laws. 
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for  -''  the  Irish  are  indeed  a  tractable  nation,  and 
though  they  have  often  resisted  chains  of  iron, 
they  may  easily  be  conducted  by  a  kindly  hand 
with  a  silken  thread."  It  was  necessary  to 
support  these  efforts  for  their  liberation  :  the 
people  knewitf  and  came  forward  spontaneously 
with  their  offerings.     The  moment  was  propi- 

and  ignorance  and  porcrty  aro  assistants.  The  craiiscA  arc, 
distinctions  in  the  law  :  no  Catholic  Association  couM  have 
existed  unless  such  distinctions  existteil  previously ^  Mr. 
Cooke  dwells  u[)on  the  dangers  resulting  from  this  in- 
fluence, and  suggests  the  means  of  ncutnili^iing  and  rjrlin- 
guitthing  it.  "There  i;*  a  class/*  says  he,  '<  in  Ireland  who, 
seeing  the  misery  of  the  country,  wish  to  reform  it.  They 
consider  the  people  as  so  much  water  roiivertul  into  steam  in 
a  steam-boiler;  and  such  a  bodv  as  the  Catholic  A*isnoiation 

• 

as  pc^rsons  keeping  up  the  fire  ;  they  consider  them  ns  aided 
in  the  work  liy  the  priests,  and  they  view  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  as  returning  an  abundant  revenue  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  workiiiu:  it.  1  think  men 
who  take  these  views  consider  that  a  liniit«  d  adnii^Nimi  into 
office  of  the  Icadin:^  Catholics  would  be  a  kind  ct'Mitety- 
yalvc  to  this  boiler,''  (why  not  destroy  it  altf»'jether  by  the 
admission  of  all  ?)  *'  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  doprivod 
of  the  [>ower  of  creating  an  explosion,  whiU*  its  r(al  U^ne- 
ficial  energies  might  be  employed  to  the  bene  tit  of  the 
state."  The  short  analysis  of  all  this  is — The  stat<'  «>f  the 
laws  created  discontent— <lisconliut,  th«'  AsMnialion  — tlie 
Associatitm,  union  —  union,  power — power.  «l.iiiu«  r  —  and 
danger  may  end  in  civil  war.  The  reninly  is  Mi:ipl«  :  take 
away  the  basis,  and  the  whole  supentructure  falls. 
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tious — it  was  seized.  The  contribution  of  a 
penny  per  month  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  :  it  was  instantly  adopted ;  every  man 
hurried  to  cast  his  mite  into  the  treasury  of 
a  body,  from  which  he  felt  assured  it  would 
return  to  him  in  tenfold  good.  Every  peasant 
in  Ireland,  every  Catholic  inhabitant,  from  the 
child  of  seven  to  the  grandfather  of  seventy,  was 
invited  to  contribute ;  and  thus  arose  in  a  few 
weeks  "  the  Catholic  Rent:' 

The  name  was  strange  ;  the  collection  at  first 
awkward  and  ill-organised :  the  amount  fell  far 
below  the  calculations  of  the  proposers ;  but  the 
great  point  was  the  principle,  and  that  was  fully 
discovered.  The  contribution  was  (or palpable  and 
direct  purposes,  purposes  intelligible  to  and  felt 
by  the  entire  people :  the  connexion  between 
the  tax  and  the  benefit  was  understood  ;  it  was 
not  levied,  but  offered ;  it  was  voluntary,  and 
not  forced.  It  increased  singularly  the  mo- 
mentum of  that  impetus  which  the  Association 
had  now  communicated  to  the  entire  body.  It 
was  not  only  that  positive  suffering  was  removed 
or  that  Catholic  power  was  augmented  by  so 
large  an  accession  of  its  funds ;  a  new  means  of 
binding  the  people  in  an  open  and  visible  fra- 
ternity, which  extended  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other,  was  obtained.    Every  farthing  paid 
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added  a  link  to  the  chain ;  the  contributors  were 
the  creditors,  and  the  creditors  were  necessarily 
the  partisans  of  the  Association.  Every  where 
"  the  lie/It"  raised  a  subsidiary  association.  The 
"  Rent  collection  "  soon  settled  into  a  system ; 
the  collectors  became  the  disciplined,  as  the 
Rent  contributors  were  the  irregular,  troops  of 
the  Association.*     A  spirit  of  keen  inquiry,  of 


*  The   Rem  was  fint  organbed  in  tlie  towiia:  it  iIm*  ^ 
ipread.  though  atowly,  tu  the  neigfabouriD;  ptriJw;  % 
froin  lb«ni:e.  by  (1«i;ree9i.  to  llie  ni<Ml  rvmole  parta  of  llM 
country.     The  CoUM:tora  nt  Tint   *oluatMrcd  ; — funneil  K 
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and  tninsniillFiJ  their  funda,  tliroui^h  Ifai-ir  Mcrctary,  to  UM'I 
Anocidtiun.    Aa  they  inciraBed,  niul  iin|itovcd  their  fjrili 
they  enlarged  considerably  ita  objeclji.     Thpy  took  rooaw, 
held  their  niwtia)^  wc«kl]r, — not  only  nceived  repods  of  1 
real  Hud  rtraittance*  to  the  A«acialion,  Ac.  :  but  dbeiM 
every  subject  of  public  policy  connected  with  the  ([eimal 
quettion  ;  and,  in  inoit  particulars,  exhibited  a  gIom'  analogy 
to  the  great  body  with  wlinm  Uiny  wirrc  in  rclnliun.     In  iha 
towns,  the  consetiucncv*  were  trcry  cuDSpicuoua.     The   Itcat 
|«mceede<l  rapidly  (  and  with  it  a  correspiindiiig  paaiioD  fgr  1 
political  discussion,  which  perraded  every  body  and  cTcry 
cIbh  of  society.     The  rarious  diaoera  of  charitable  socicliea^ 
trades,  &e.  soon  were  made  vehicles  of  this  aniver«al  p«a> 
sion.     It  penclruted  .'^tl  clung  la  every  thinK.     The  tnoifc 
indifferent  action  took  ita  colour  from  ^te  one  priniiplo  :  lh« 
moal  cafual  conventalion  invariably  trnninaletl  in  liua  Ca> 
tholic  qucition.     But  ihu  county  parisht^  continued  uor*  or 
less  inert.     I'p  to  (he  very  eve  of  the  diwnlution,  tlir  lowna 
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just  observation,  of  untiring  watchfulness,  was 
suddenly  evoked.  There  came  upon  the  popirtar 
mind  a  new,  a  powerful  appetite  at  once.     The 


generally  furnished  in  a  double  proportion  to  the  counties. 
Various  alterations  and  improvements  were  adopted  ; — none 
with  sufficient  effect.     The  Provincial  meetings  appointed  an 
Inspector,  who  was  empowered  to  appoint  in  his  turn  five 
Assistants  in  each  county  ;  each  of  these  Assistants  was  then 
required  to  furnish  monthly  reports  of  the  state  of  Rent  in  his 
respective  district.     But  the  Inspectors  either  neglected  ap- 
pointing the  Assistants,  or  the  Assistants  refused  to  do  their 
duty.     Then  came  the  Churchwardens,  who  certainly  very 
considerably  ameliorated  the  system,  and  added  anew  impe- 
tus to  the  collection.  But  the  defects  were  not  yet  got  rid  of* 
A  third  mode  was  finally  suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connell  far 
more  effective,  as  far  as  the  augmentation  of  the  public  funds 
was  in  question,  than  any  of  the  preceding.  He  proposed  that 
a  Sunday  should  be  set  apart  in  the  year,  to  be  called  the 
"  Rent  Sunday,'*  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  this* 
collection.    The  collection  was  to  be  made  at  the  chapel- 
door  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  parish  priests,  with  whose 
dues  it  interfered,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  their  assent.     This  expedient,  however,  independent  of 
the  encroachment  just  noticed  (for  virtually  it  would  have 
been  the  contribution  of  the  parish  priests),  was  liable  to 
numerous  objections.    The  chief  object  of  the  original  mea<> 
sure  would  have  been  defeated.     It  was  the  day-by-day 
contribution  which  made  it  valuable.     The  Catholic  peasant 
was  taught  by  it  to  think  daify  on  his  grievances.     The 
efiect  would  have  been  very  different  had  he  only  been 
reminded  of  them  once  a  year.     See  Appendix, 
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Association  engrossed  tlie  attention  of  niHlti- 
(udes.  Its  proceedings  became  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  its  position.  It  guided  the 
people,  and  thus  raised  itself  in  raising  the 
people.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
what  had  long  defied  the  anxious  exertions  of 
all  preceding  bodies,  was  tranquilly  accom- 
plished. The  "  three  hands,"  the  three  classes, 
were  joined  in  one.  The  penal  statute  was  the 
force  which  clasped  them.  The  entire  country 
formed  but  one  association. 

It  is  difficult  to  paint  to  a  stranger,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  paint  to  a  witness,  the  spirit  of  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  at  that 
period  throughout  all  Ireland.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  totally  new  order  of  things.  The  right 
path  to  emancipation  was  discerned.  Every  one 
went  down  zealously  and  fearlessly  into  it ;  they 
girt  themselves  up  to  the  work  with  the  most 
solemn  and  cheering  convictions  in  their  hearts. 
The  days  of  1782  seemed  returning  with  a 
brighter  radiance  on  the  nation ;  but  wiser  iar 
than  the  volunteers,  their  descendants  deter- 
mined to  retrieve  the  errors  of  th6ir  fath■e^8.  and 
to  emancipate,  not  by  halves,  but  totally  and 
permanently,  and  for  all  the  people. 

This  singular  state  of  things  liad ,  now  lasted 
for  two  years,  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  same 
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government  which  had  fondly  imagined  to  scatter 
the  body  into  its  original  fragments  by  the  unad- 
vised proclamation  of  its  Irish  secretary.  But  a 
wiser  and  more  amicable  feeling  had  succeeded 
to  the  "  Tlwrough  "  system*  of  their  predecessors, 
and  a  rational  apprehension  of  inevitable  con- 
sequences, acting  with  more  energy  than  the 
naked  love  of  justice,  disposed  the  legislature  to 
a  more  patient  and  practical  view  of  their  claims. 
But  the  habit  of  considering  the  question,  from 
the  first  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  1805,  in  connexion  with  what  were  so  in- 
aptly termed  Securities,  rendered  almost  hope- 
less the  introduction  of  any  bill  which  would  go 
to  the  whole  length  of  removing  remaining  dis- 
qualifications, without  some  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics  of  an  equivalent.  Preliminary 
and  collateral  measures  were  proposed.  The 
Association  in  Umim^  either  as  a  precautionary 

* ''  The  cure  under  God,"  says  Strafford,  (Correspondence, 
Toi.  ii.  p.  136.)  **  must  be  wrought  by  one  Esculapius  alone ; 
and  that,  in  my  weak  judgment,  is  to  be  effected  rather 
by  corroiivet  than  lenitives:  less  than  Thorough  will  not 
OTercome  it ;  there  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it  which  must 
be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  rejected  all  other  means ;  and 
therefore  to  God  and  him  I  leave  it."  This  b  as  good 
Brunswickism,  almost,  as  any  lately  published  by  the  Ro- 
binsons, the  Homers,  &c. 
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arrangement,  or  as  a  sacrifice  tr>  the  offended  ma- 
jesty of  Protestant  England,  was  instantly  to  be 
suppressed.  Tliisdone,  the  twoiwwers,  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic,  could  meet  (it  was  su^estcd) 
on  similar,  though  by  no  meanii  on  equal  terms.  ] 
The  Securities  were  next  debated:  the  Veto  (a 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  bill)  was  of  course  out  of  the  ({uestion.   The 
religious  as  well  at  civil  interests  of  the  IriNh  had 
been  too  deeply  engaged   against  it.      It  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  feud  which  had  split  the 
entire  body.     No  arrangement  omnected  with 
such   a    security    could    therefore    be    adopted 
without    exciting    the    utmost  discontent.       It  ■ 
would  be  virtually  conceding  to  one  portion  ai  ] 
the  Catholics  a  triumph  over  the  other,  and  tliiw  j 
leaving  in  existence  the  seeds  of  those  very  di- 
visions which  it  was  professedly  its  object  to 
suppress.     Other  arrangements  somewhat  lew  I 
objectionable,   tliough  scarcely  more  eflcctual, 
were  devised.    The  Catholic  clergy  were  to  bei 
paid    by   the  state.*     The   forty-shilling  free- 


*  That  tho  clerg:y  will  hr  ultimatrlj'  ptniitmtH.  ii  tiy  no 
means  improbable ;  but  Ui<m  nr^  two  grrat  difficultim  la  con- 
tend with  :  one,  the  apprehenaion  of  rorognining;  a  Catholic 
church  in  connexion  with  a  Prutettant  ■talc  :  ihi'  oth^r,  the 
precedent  it  mi^it  be  supposed  to  entnhliah  in  fnmnr  of  all 
other    classes  of  diMcntt-rs.     Tin-  puvitiun  of  the  Catholic 
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hoId^s  we^e  to  be  disfranchised.*  The  first 
idea^ Qf *tliQs^ . tM^o  aleasxires  lym  suggested* by 

» .  '  .  •       r 

•  •  • 

clergyman^  in  the  mefii)  time,  inust  every  day  becpme  more 
and  more  difiicult.  The  Catholic,  when  free,  will  not  pay 
both  churches  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  tlie  first  indication  of 
such  a  feeliitg  will  probably  fall  upon  his  own.  If  pensioned, 
I  know  not  whether  his  position  will  not  be  still  worse.  A 
host  of  Catholic  Methodists,  in  the  shape  of  friars,  &c,  will 
soon  rise  up  behind  him.  Men  who  live  easily,  gradually 
settle  into  comfort,  and  from  comfort  into  indolence.  Com- 
parisons would  soon  be  made,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rich  or  pensioned  clergy,  and  in  fkvour  of  the  poor.  The 
pensioned  clergy  would  be  called,  and  in  time  ;inight  de* 
serve  to  be  called,  the  droned — the  uap^nsionod,  t^e  bees. 
The  passion  for  stimulants,  for  more  fervour,  ^more  enthu- 
siasm, more  fanaticism,  would  continue.  This  passion  would 
be  cheaply  and  largely  gratified.  It  would  terminate  as  it 
has  done  in  England :  there  would  be  two  clergies — the 
clergy  of  the  conventicle,  and  the  clergy  of  the  (^pel  of 
ease  v  the'olengy  of  the  rioh,  a^d  Ibe/elergy  of  th«  popr, 

*  The  fprty-^i^lipg,  fir^ehold^  o^  tl^e  ye^T  1825  was  not 
the  fgrty-shilling  freeholder  of  the  year  1^829.  .  A  moral  re- 
volt (I  am  afraid  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  moral  revolu- 
ion)  has  taken  place.  In  the  absence  of  the  stimulant,  is  it 
pMkibI%  the  excitation-  will'  eontinu'e  ?  and  if-  noti'to  Whom 
is  the  freeholder  ultimately  to  revert  ?  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  ai^ue  tb$  qnestiont  Xb^'foi*ty-«l9Uliii§  freeholder 
pf  ,t)i^t  Awf  had  evinced  Utile  dauns  t9  cfopsidierai^.  Me 
bad  cont)pue4  the  s^f  .wbioh  th^  bill.^  1J7A3  iiik^./oiind 
him.  Tb^gift  then  given  by,tli%aafQ94^cy  w^  qpnferredt 
like  the  shirt  oi  'SemmrSoti  injuiy  i^id-iiol  fo|r  gopd.  It  was 
lAteaded  to  consolidaia^  more' efficiently  a  power  which  bad 
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the  late  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland :  and  as 
far  as  the  evidence  of  the  most  opposite  classes, 

been  fouaded  on  the  dspreiMon  of  Um  iico[))g, — a  power  llm 
iiscenilancy  had  Hawii  to  tliivk  luting,  foi  it  lind  bow  vg- 
dured  for  nearly  two  ceuturi««.  The  Catholic  ilrcngtb  lay 
in  llie  iiide|)endence  ami  ifuetfy  of  Uw  middle  cImm-«.  Tlrt 
aitcendancy  knew  it :  thi^y  tried  to  ntincui^  their  toIcm  ia 
the  crowd  and  olatnoor  of  dapoiuloau.  But  Uw  Cattutka  (il 
liaa  ofUD  bee»  «b«erv«d)  (wtitionMi  a«  aKaiawIy  for  t^ 
same  boon.  Wete  Ibcy  ignorwit  of  their  owd  ivtcrcaU  T 
ut  which  of  the  two  wa*  in  lliu  ri)(bt  T  KveMa,  it  i«  to  bt 
iio|K.f),  will  yet  aolre  the  (|UL-stioii ;  but,  in  the  intrrral,  It 
may  he  observed,  tlmt  Ic^alalicin,  which  poundi  itsvlf  on 
preMint  coniiderationa  only,  t«  childidi  or  pemiciogi.  or  both. 
Men  alter  cvrry  day.  Room  niu*t  b«  left  for  tl»a  povtb  cf 
ft  nntioQ  :  but  for  a  nation  nlucb.  from  the  vrry  drcum* 
stance  of  itj  hemg  so  lun))  stunted,  a  now  liliL-ly  to  sjiTtni 
up  to  its  natural  •lature,  with  tenfold  rapidity  and  vigour, 
the  Inrjn^t  room  should  be  allowed.  In*t(iad  of  taking  away 
the  franchiw  becttU!^  the  holder  is  now  unworthy,  it  would 
ie^m  a  more  rational  and  kindlier  mode  of  lii|;islation,  to  do 
i-very  thing  dntt  in  dtie's  [lower  la  maki-  iht  holdir  worthy 
of  the  franchise.  Thiswill  take  lime, no  doubt, and  patienc«, 
— mnch  time  and  much  ])aticncc  ;  but  had  the  same  rt«aoB> 
lug  prevailed  in  other  cas«ti,  where  would  our  libertiM  bt 
itow  ?  No  lewnn  is  like  practici!— no  man  can  cverbc  fre«, 
unloM  he  be  entrusted  with  the  excrcive  of  freedom.  Th* 
mora  frequent  and  the  more  constant  tkia  eaerciae  it,  tb« 
more  chnnce  of  hi*  making  a  proficiency  in  the  glorious  art. 
It  ia  not  now,  when  crcry  estttiun  is  makinfc  tu  ixtend  iHe 
right  of  election  in  one  country,  thai  nv  should  attempt  to 
irstrict  it  in  the  otiicr ; — it  is  not  well  thnt  what  we  give 
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opinions,  professions,  and  characters,  concurring 
with  few  exceptions  in  the  same  conclusions, 
could  be  considered  as  a  justifying  motive  for 
such  important  alterations,  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  anxious  advocates  for  relief  had  very 
tolerable  warranty  for  the  support  which  they 
tbeu  gave  them.  But  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  advocacy  of  a  minister  and 
tiie  advocacy  of  an  opposition.  The  Relief  bill 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords ;  the  collateral 
measures  failed  with  the  principal,  and,  as  un- 
necessary lumber,  were  cast  into  the  same  heap. 
But  the  preliminary  measure  had  already  passed : 
the  Catholic  Association  (as  far  as  a  statute  could 
effect  it)  was  actually  suppressed ;  and  a  discus- 
sion, which  had  raised  the  Catholic  mind  to  a 

with  the  right  hand,  we  should  take  back  with  the  left. 
But  these  cousiderations  are  perfectly  distinct  from  inquiry 
into  and  correction  of  abuses.  Many  and  great  exist.  The 
pruning  knife  is  every  where  required.  It  cannot  be  ap- 
plied too  generally,  or  too  soon.  But  let  us  legislate  in 
such  matters  not  for  purposes  of  sacrifice  or  concession,  but 
for  purposes  of  reform.  From  legislation  in  such  a  spirit 
some  good  might  proceed,  and  the  good  would  probably  en- 
dure. From  the  present  bill  we  can  expect  nothing  but  the 
consequences  of  a  hasty  barter.  As  to  the  opinions  or 
speeches  on  either  side,  they  are,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  no  value.  No  one  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  for 
what  persons  and  for  what  ends  they  were  made. 
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sudden  pitch  of  exultation  —  which  showed  al- 
ready extended  below  them  the  land  of  pro- 
mise— which  had  already  placed  them  in  the 
very  reach  of  their  wishes,  terminated  abruptly 
not  only  in  disappointment,  not  only  in  rejection, 
not  only  in  peremptory  and  contumacious  re* 
fusal  of  all  relaxation,  but  in  adding  a  new  penal 
law  to  the  old  grievance  code,  and  diminishing 
the  means  by  which  its  abolition  was  finally  to 
be  accomplished. 


2ia 
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liisappointmeRt  ancT' imligiiatioii  of  the  Cjatbolfes— ^Pul>lic 
meetings^^Thcr  Algerioe  act  /anadod—Tte  i  Association, 
with  a  ali^t  change  of  name,  coutiouef  it^  si^ins;a^— Go- 
veromeBt  declines  to  interfere — ^Principle  of  this  forbear- 
ance— Advantages  resulting  from  the  attempted  suppres- 
sion— Fourteen  clays' meeting — Provincial  meetings — Cen- 
sus of  the  Catholic  population — Important  and  extensive 
influence  of  these  measures  on  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people — General  union  and  consolidation  of  Ca- 
tholic opinion  and  Catholic  strength — General  Election  of 
1B26— Election  of  Waterford— of  Louth — of  Cavan,  &c. 
— Remarkable  effect  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants—  Si- 
multaneous meetings — Petition  to  Parliament — Rejection 
of  the  petition. 

The  indignation  of  the  Catholics  at  this  result 
was  extreme.  They  attributed  it  to  the  worst 
of  treasons  ;  and,  galled  by  the  sense  of  having 
been  duped  as  well  as  injured,  poured  forth, 
with  a  blind  and  unmeasured  license,  their  vi- 
tuperation on  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the 
obnoxious  measure.  The  sharers  even  in  the 
rejected  bills  were  not  spared.  The  People  saw 
in  every  thing  connected  with  these  proceedings 
a  portion  only  of  the  oppressive  plot  into  which 
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they  had  So  unworthily  been  betrayed.  The 
"  Algerine  Act"  (an  epithet  perhaps  nu>re  em- 
phatic than  appropriate)  was  coutemptuously 
applied  to  the  SupprcssioQ  bill,  anil  the  desig- 
nation soon  became  the  opprobrious  syoonymo 
of  every  thiog  mimt  hustile  to  the  rightn  and  io- 
terests  of  Catbblic  Irelatid.  All  who  attempted 
to  palliate  the  proposed  ajteratioos  were  fiercely 
denounced ;  they  were  regarded  with  the  imspi 
cious  eye  of  abused  confidence,  and  shunned, 
like  the  Veioists  who  had  prccctlcd  tbcm,  in  all 
the  political  transactions  of  tJie  body,  as  the 
dupes  or  tools  of  a  deceitful  and  implacable  fac- 
tion. The  meetings  which  followed  throughout 
all  Ireland,  were  strongly  characteristic  of  this 
highly-iutlamed  state  of  the  pultlic  feeling.  Kvcn 
the  popularity  of  recognised  leadership  was  ob- 
scured by  its  breath;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
most  ample  abjuration  liad  beea  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  atonement  for  his  presumed  share 
in  the  conspiracy,  that  he  was  allowed  to  resume 
his  former  ascendancy  over  the  body.  In  all 
tliis  a  great  deal  of  the  sincere  spirit  of  public 
virtiK  unquestionably  mingled,  and  tho  people 
exercised  nothing  more  than  their  undoubted 
right  in  appealing  against  their  disfranchisement. 
The  clergy  naturally  felt  objections  to  the  ac- 
ceptaacc  of  a  bounty  for  the   performance  of 
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Catholic  duties  from  a  Protestant  church :  but 
it  would  have  been  well  also,  had  they  begotten 
somewhat  more  of  temperance  in  the  whirlwind 
of  their  indignation,  and  recollected,  that  not 
only  was  it  possible  that  such  sacrifices  had  been 
made  with  pure  intentions,  but  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  virtual  parties  by  their  silence 
and  acquiescence  to  every  condition  of  either 
bilL  They  had  been  intended  as  peace-offerings 
for  a  great  good ;  had  the  price  been  feithfuUy 
paid,  nothing  more  would  probably  have  been 
said  of  the  barter.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  ne- 
gotiation which  threw  a  slur  on  the  negotiators. 
Emancipation  would  have  redeemed  a  host  of 
errors  and  sins.  A  liberated  nation  thinks  only 
of  enjojring — it  is  late  before  it  inquires  into  the 
mode  of  its  liberation.^ 

^  The  theory  has  beea  proved  by  facts.  All  opposi- 
tion to  the  Disfranchising  bill  has  failed.  The  country 
has  not  been  taken  by  ignorance  or  by  surprise.  The  experi- 
ence of  Waterford,  Louth,  and  Clare,  was  before  them.  Their 
leaders  have  summoned — ^have  protested — ^have  petitioned ; 
nd  have  sommoned,  protested,  and  petitioned,  in  Tain. 
With  the  opportunity  offered  them  they  have  remained 
iilent-^acquiescent ;  and  in  some  instances,  they  have  ap- 
proved. What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ? — Has 
the  franchise  become  a  burden  ?  Does  the  freeholder  ap- 
piehend  he  shall  be  called  on  again  for  so  perilous  an  asser- 
tion of  his  right  of  choice— (doubly  perilous   without  an 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  is 
to  stand  as  a  justification  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  matters  were  conducted.  The  nation  re- 
lied far  too  implicitly  on  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals. These  individuals  in  their  turn  relied 
far  too  implicitly  on  their  infiiience  over  the 
nation.  The  letters  which  were  then  received 
from  the  heads  of  the  deputation  in  London  de- 
manded unlimited  confidence  and  tranquillity 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  :  the  obnoxious 
measures,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Veto>  were 
concealed  until  they  were  actually  before  par- 
liament. This  might  have  been  guod  policy  in 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  but  it  was  not  very  p<^ 
pular  or  very  just  in  a  leader  of  the  people. 

But  the  evil  which  had  been  done  was  still  to 
be  repaired ;  and  it  was  not  by  recriminations 
amongst  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause,  nor 
by  quarrels  between  fellow- captives  in  the  same 
dungeon,  that  they  could  finally  hope  to  burst 
their  prison  door,  and  approve  themselves  wor- 
thy of  their  liberation.  They  still  exclaimed 
against  the  deputation ;  they  slili  rejected  all 


Aiaocitttioa  to  prolecl  bm)  7  «  doM  ho  twlittv*  thai  be 
must  Kvert  as  of  old  to  the  landed  arulucrat,  and  is  carclna 
of  a  jtrivile^.  which  the  nature  of  lri«h  |iro{iiTty  niu»t  for 
a  long  time  continue  la  conrrrl,  more  or  Irm,  into  tlie  di*- 
Kraccful  duties  of  n  »rrf  or  n  »lavr  ? 
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apology;  they  still  deemed  error  m  a  leader 
(and  with  some  reason)  as  much  a  crime  as 
corruption  or  deceit.  But  their  indignation  was 
soon  gratified  by  this  ebullition,  and  the  anger 
passed  away;  they  soon  returned  in  the  sor- 
rowful sobriety  of  oppressed  men,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  new  burden.  An  aot  of  parlia- 
ment, however  subtle,  is  but  a  feeble'  binder 
against  the  subtlety  of  a  sofFerer.  The  statute 
was  examined  in  its  various  bearings:  it  pre- 
sented immerous  absurdities,  numerous  inco- 
herencies,  numerous  omissions.  Much  more 
precise  legislation  under  the  old  code  had  been 
gradually  and  silently  undermined  or  swept 
away.  The  Algerine  act  was  vague  :  it  seemed 
intended  only  as  a  pro  fcrmd  measure  ;  it  was 
calculated  not  for  operation  but  display :  by  the 
help  of  a  few  technicalities  it  was  rendered  a 
dead  letter,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors ; 
people  laughed  at  the  flaxen  bonds  which  had 
been  employed  to  bind  them,  chasiged  the  name 
of  the  Association,  kept  within  the  strict  limits 
ci  the  law,  talked  a  little  about. educatioHi&c^ 
and  continued  their  meetings  precisely  as  before. 
All  this  was  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  the  exist- 
ing government ;  it  showed  the  nation  that  mi- 
nisters could  not  devise  sufficient  means,  or  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  employ  them  if  devised. 
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for  the  purpose  of  patting  down  ibe  Association; 
it  implied  ignorance,  or  timidity,  or  insincerity, 
or  infirmity  of  purpose.  The  latter  was  prubably 
the  true  otme:  tbe  bill  of  Relief  and  Urace  had 
been  rejected,  and  they  did  nut  like  to  insist  on 
a  bill  of  Penaltiex  and  Pains.  Tbe  Association 
not  only  went  on  with  the  same  confidence  in 
its  intrinsic  strength  as  before,  but  borrowed 
from  the  late  attempt  a  new  proof  that  nothing 
could  extinguish  it  but  justice  or  brute  force. 
They  measured  their  resources  with  a  far  cooler 
judgment  than  their  antagonists:  they  protitcd 
by  every  mistake :  they  grew  strong  by  every 
blow;  They  attacked  the  monopoly,  but  re- 
spected the  law — dashed  the  coarse  weapon  of 
physical  resistance  from  tbe  hand  of  the  peoplOf 
but  gave  them  the  statf  and  guide  of  moral  influ- 
ence instead.  The  Tery  errors  of  their  opponents 
were  treasured  up,  and  turned  ia  due  season  to 
account.  Tlie  Suppression  bill  limited  the  meet- 
ings of  the  old  Association  for  the  purpose  of  |>e-  i 
titioning  to  fourteen  days.  The  object  was  to 
restrict — it  enlarged :  a  Fourteen  days'  meeting 
was  instantly  proposed.  It  brought  together 
what  had  not  been  accomplished  by  all  the 
former  weekly  meetings  in  the  metropolis.  A 
large  concour.se  of  gentlemen  aiul  clergy  flocked 
in  from  the  country,  and  thus  superadded  a  new 
assembly,  in  the  character  of  a  convention,  to 
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the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association.  The 
rights  of  Protestant  and  miscellaneous  societies 
had  been  respected  by  the  act ;  education  and 
other  associations  had  been  spared.  In  Ireland 
Catholic  grievance  was  a  Proteus  ;  it  took  the 
shape  of  education,  charity,  agriculture,  com* 
merce,  amusement ;  whatever  was  Irish  was 
more  or  less  Catholic,  more  or  less  Protestant ; 
whatever  was  social  or  civil  was  more  or  less 
infected  by  the  sour  taint  of  the  general  oppres- 
sion.* Under  this  masked  battery,  then,  of  edu- 
cation, charity,  &c.  with  the  all-saving  clause 
"  for  all  purposes  not  prohibited  by  law"  in 
front,  every  shaft  was  levelled,  and  every  com- 
plaint uttered,  which  could  have  been  permitted 
in  the  open  field  of  the  old  Association.     There 

*  A  Frencb  gentleman  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  obsenred  vitb 
lome  truth,  "  II  y  a  en  chaque  salon  deux  partis  :  un  parti 
droit  et  un  parti  gaucbe ;  une  quadrille  pour,  et  une  qua- 
drille contre."  But  it  was  not  often  that  the  opposing  qua- 
drilles could  so  closely  approach  each  other.  Society  lately 
in  Ireland  was  based,  like  Mr.  Sadler's  English  constitu- 
tion, on  *'  the  social  and  free  "  principle  of  exclusion. 
Balb,  dinners,  dances,  and  dresses,  like  bridges  and  hotels, 
and  for  aught  I  know  rivers,  were  divided  into  Popish  or 
Protestant.  Lord  Mount  Cashel  very  lately  requested  the 
interference  of  His  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  to  prevent 
a  << Popish  bridge"  being  erected  at  Youghall.  Is  his 
Lordship's  idea  of  a  Protestant  constitution  at  all  analogous 
to  his  idea  of  a  Popish  bridge  ? 
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was  another  object  Rtill  in  view,  rendered  dow 
more  necessary  by  the  late  disappointment. 
The  very  disposition  lu  fall  back,  noticed  in  a 
former  part  of  tbii  sketch  oa  the  prominent 
defect  in  the  Irish  character,  required  a  conw 
mensurate  effort  to  HUKtnia  to  its  level  the  ori' 
ginal  excitation.  Every  expedient  was  to  b« 
attempted  ;  next  to  disunion,  notliingcould  prove 
so  fatal  to  such  a  cause  as  indifl'crt-ncc.  Indif- 
ference in  politics  as  in  lovt-,  isi  far  more  insur-i 
mountable  than  decided  hostility.  Au  enemy 
is  nearer  to  oonvctsioii  than  a  neutral.  This  wis 
the  secret,  and  as  events  have  proved,  tbis  waa 
also  the  wisdom  of  constant  agitation.  The  ferJ 
ment  was  to  be  rendered  re^lar,  the  tumuli 
hnbittial :  it  was  to  be  always  on  the  increase^  ' 
always  susceptible  of  higher  pressure;  always 
iDenacing  more :  always  in  appearance  ftt  ■ 
crisis,  but  with  a  still  stronger  crisis  behind  it; 
Events  and  men  well  fitted  for  such  purpose! 
presented  themselves  every  day;  the /I'eutebu/niA,  1 
^uks  wns  studied,  was  tauglit,  was  perfectly 
welt  understood.  Agitation  was  gradually  or-' 
ganised.  The  limitation  of  their  Association 
meetings  to  fourteen  days  seemed  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  discussion  and  petition,  though,^ 
practically  considered,  it  very  much  improved, 
and  enlarged  them.     This  plea  or  pretext  was 
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I 

instantly  seized  for  the  purposes  of  additional 
agitation.  It  was  made  good  ground  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  new  species  of  assembly,  the  Pro- 
vincial Meetings.  Each  province  of  Ireland 
was  summoned  by  requisition ;  the  Catholics  in- 
vited their  Protestant  friends ;  both  met  on  an 
appointed  day,  in  a  town  chosen  in  rotation,  in 
one  or  other  of  the  counties  of  the  province. 
They  generally  remained  sitting  for  two  days, 
and  dined  together  on  the  second  or  the  third. 
The  result  was  most  important.  It  was  not  only 
another  convention,  like  that  of  the  Fourteen 
days'  meeting,  but  it  was  a  convention  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants.*  It  familiarised  both 
sects  with  each  other.  It  brought  together  two 
qualities  of  intellect  and  feeling,  both  diverse, 
but  both  admirably  well  suited  to  their  respective 
positions.  It  gave  ah  opportunity  to  every  man 
of  knowing  his  neighbour :  it  inspired  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  respect  The  people 
also  incalculably  benefited.  It  was  not  only 
a  spectacle  of  great  and  stirring  interest  (and 

*  All  sects  indeed  were  indiscriminately  admissible  to  the 
Catholic  Association ;  and  this  constituted  a  very  striking 
difference  between  it  and  all  the  former  committees,  &c.  &c, 
of  the  body.  But  little  advantage  was  taken  of  this  permis- 
sion for  a  considerable  period.  Few  or  no  Protestants  at 
first  atietided. 
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the  Irish  possess  to  a  remarkable  dc^ee  this 
southern  distinctive,  a  passion  for  show  and 
public  display),  but  it  was  really  a  scries  of  im- 
pressive political  lectures  on  their  grievances 
and  their  rights,  which  left  behind  them  thoughts 
which  burnt  for  many  months  afterwards  in  the 
hearts  of  the  peasantry,  gave  them  a  visible  and 
sensible  connexion  with  the  leading  class  of  their 
countrymen,  and  taught  them,  that  upon  the 
co-operation  and  union  of  all  orders  depended 
mainly  the  chance  which  all  orders  might  have 
of  a  future  restoration  to  their  rights. 

The  Provincial  meeting  thus  travelled  round 
the  entire  province  in  four  or  five  years,  and 
each  town  and  each  succeeding  year  vied  in  the 
numbers  it  could  assemble,  in  the  magniHccnce 
of  its  preparations,  in  the  boldness  of  its  resolu- 
tions, in  the  spirit  which  it  generated,  with  its 
predecessors.  Men  whose  names  had  long  been 
familiar  through  the  public  prints  to  the  car  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  thus  became  personally 
known  one  after  the  other  to  them  all;  the 
leaders  grew  really  such;  and  the  Association, 
viewed  through  such  a  medium,  had  an  in- 
fluence (what  power  is  stronger  than  such  an  in- 
fluence ?)  scarcely  equalled  by  the  government 
itself.  Another  benefit  still  more  conspicuous 
immediately  resulted  from  these  assemblages : 
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the  clergy  of  the  entire  neighbourhood  assisted : 
the  people  saw  with  their  own  eyes  a  junction, 
which  made  little  impression  as  long  as  it  was 
casual  or  distant ;  they  saw  the  priest  honoured 
by  and  honouring  the  layman ;  they  saw  him 
seated  on  the  same  bench,  supporting  the  same 
propositions,  expressing  the  same  sentiments, 
concurring  in  the  same  appeal,  and  invoking  in 
the  same  tone  the  same  spirit  of  constitutional 
regeneration.  The  lesson  of  Christian  liberality 
— of  charity  to  all  men— of  order— of  tranquillity 
—of  unabating  obedience,  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
vocation to  the  guardian  genius  of  the  laws,  had 
been  preached  in  public  and  in  private  by  the 
ABsociation ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the  demagogue 
came  mended  from  the  tongue  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic, and  fell  with  a  more  persuasive  force  upon 
the  willing  attention  of  the  people.  A  sort  of 
religious  sanction  was  thus  communicated  im- 
perceptibly to  a  cause,  which  to  those  not  im- 
mediately engaged  in  its  promotion  appeared 
purely  and  altogether  political :  the  very  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  exclusion  had  originally 
been  founded  was  religious  :  the  persecution 
was  religious ;  and  the  late  crude  efforts  at  pro- 
•elytism  by  the  opposite  church  had  enhanced 
not  a  little  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  a  large 
mass  of  the  population,  that  the  whole  struggle 
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was  religious.  But  the  general  abstinence  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  from  all  [wlitical  delibera- 
tions of  a  public  nature  had  hitherto  verj-  much 
neutralised  the  force  of  such  feelings.  A  great 
many  of  the  clergy  still  retained  the  indistinct 
and  shadowy  recollection  rather  than  the  body 
and  reality  of  their  former  fears ;  and  affected  too 
by  a  sense  of  the  decencies  of  their  order,  and 
thinking  that  the  still  small  voice  of  reason,  and 
the  slow  dropping  of  the  stream  of  time,  were  bet- 
ter calculated  to  win  the  reluctant  and  to  wear 
away  the  obstinate,  than  the  broad  and  bold 
complaint  and  the  hurried  march  of  assembled 
multitudes,  very  constantly  refused  every  in- 
ducement to  add  their  voices  to  the  voices  of  the 
people.  The  Catholic  Rent  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Provincial  meetings  in  the  second,  roused 
them  from  this  apathy.  But  both  these  mea- 
sures, it  must  also  be  observed,  fell  ujKin  dispo- 
sitions which  had  been  already  prepared.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  had  not  been  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  quiet  their  habitual  tendencies.  They 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  cruel  invective 
and  the  ribbald  taunt  of  their  political  oppres- 
sors, and  had  retired  further  within  the  sanctuary 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  collision,  in 
which  even  a  victory  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace.    But  a  new  species  of  warfare  had  just 
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commenced,  in  which,  omitting  all  personal  at- 
tack  on  the  individual,  and  softening  down  the 
sectarian  hostility  against  a  rival  creed  with  the 
specious  name  of  universal  charity,  the  weapon 
^  was  directed  against  the  religion  and  not  against 
its  professors,  and  the  triumph  was  sought  not 
over  the  priesthood  but  over  the  church.  In  a 
word,  the  New  Reformation  put  forth  its  quack 
pretensions,  and  promised  to  protestantise  Ire- 
land, and  render  emancipation  superfluous  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.*  The  labourers  in  this 
vineyard  began  valiantly,  but  threw  aside  their 
spades  before  noon.  There  is  no  short  way  to  the 
mind  of  a  nation  ;  and  they  quickly  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  invent  a  new  name  than  to  change 
an  old  creed.  The  bubble  burst ;  the  joint- 
stock  company  dispersed;  the  defaulters  es- 
caped :  saintship  fell  to  a  grievous  discount :  a 
few  sufferers  railed  and  wept  at  the  swindling 
transaction  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  who 
had  avoided  the  scrape,  shook  their  heads  and 
laughed  openly  at  the  imposture.  Such  was, 
sans  phrase y  the  *'  right  merrie  and  conceited 
adventure  "  of  these  spiritual  Quixotes,  —  but 
its  influence  (an  influence  they  had  little  cal- 
culated on)  remained  behind.     The  first  chal- 

*  Sec  Lord  Rodcn's  speech  in  the  Lords,  1828. 
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lenges  and  the  first  insults  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  not  heard »  or  if  heard  were  not  regarded ; 
they  were  renewed ;  the  pertinacity  attracted 
notice,  the  importunity  succeeded :  the  gauntlet 
was  at  length  taken  up,  and  both  parties  closed. 
A  new  and  somewhat  fantastic  spirit  of  pole- 
mical chivalry  then  burst  up  in  the  country; 
every  dogma  was  made  good  plea  for  battle ; 
every  meeting  was  converted  into  a  joust ;  every 
paper  opened  lists  for  the  combatants.  The 
dragon  teeth  of  controversy  seemed  to  have  been 
sown  every  where ;  disputants  rushed  up  on  every 
side  like  armed  men.  The  immediate  conse- 
quences of  these  encounters  were  perhaps  inju- 
rious, and  certainly  disagreeable  ;  but  they  left 
behind  them  some  salutary  fruits.  The  Catholic 
clergy  had  been  roused  to  a  spirit  of  combination 
by  the  necessities  of  self-defence.  Their  repug- 
nance to  public  exhibition  was  overcome  ;  they 
stept  out  beyond  the  modesty  of  their  habitual 
functions  into  the  activity  of  public  life ;  they 
began  to  feel  the  usual  excitements  of  such 
scenes,  to  acknowledge  the  gaudia  certujuinis  of 
such  a  warfare:  the  church  became  j^radually 
militant,  and  the  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy 
recoiled  in  front  and  in  flank  upon  themselves. 
The  priesthood  no  longer  refused  co-operation 
in  every  expedient  of  constitutional  annoyance  ; 
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f  they  seize 
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they  seized  with  alacrity  every  opportunity  of 
Jeg^timate  attack :  they  joined  every  meeting, 
they  seconded  every  proposition,  they  lent  their 
aid  to  the  execution  of  every  project,  which  the 
laity  had  judged  at  all  likely  to  gall  or  defeat 
their  common  foe.  In  the  organised  power  of 
the  Association  they  already  saw  a  tower  of 
strength,  a  citadel  of  defence  ;  they  flocked  in 
under  its  protection  from  every  side,  and  lent 
in  return  for  its  cordial  support,  wherever  they 
were  scattered  through  the  country,  the  earnest 
contribution  of  their  local  influence  and  power. 
Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, came  in  aid  of  the  revolution  which  has 
just  been  described.  The  miracles  of  the  itine- 
rant apostles  of  the  New  Reformation  were  not 
very  numerous ;  the  conversions  were  momen-- 
tary;  the  relapses  frequent,  absolute,  and  sud- 
den. A  more  systematic,  blockade  kind  of 
warfare,  co-operating  with  these  light  Cossack 
incursions,  was  found  to  be  requisite.  A  miti- 
gated charter-school  sort  of  education,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
was  planned ;  but  the  first  steps  of  this  chari- 
table body  were  of  a  very  different  description 
indeed  from  the  bot  and  irregular  skirmishing 
of  the  New  Reformers.  They  were  as  meek 
as  doves,  and  as  prudent    as  serpents.     They 
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did  not  deoouDce,  they  only  condemned  ;  tliey 
did  not  force,  they  merely  seduced.  Tbeir 
schools  were  opened  with  the  large  and  libcmt 
generosity  of  universal  Christians;  the  cumu- 
co|)ia  of  literary  instruction  was  (Kiurcd  out  with 
a  benignant  and  equal  band ;  tliey  professed  to 
come  as  the  announcers  of  good  tidings  unto  all 
Dteu:  they  professed  to  be  neither  Protestants 
Dor  Catholics,  but  Irishmen:  they  professed  to 
teach,  not  sectarianism,  but  morality;  and  they 
invited  their  fei low-citizens  of  every  denomina- 
tion to  come  and  receive  wisdom  from  their  lips, 
for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  their  commoo 
country.  Such  appeals  have  seldom  tailed  ia 
Ireland  :  there  is  a  slattern  good-nature  aboat 
the  Irish  character,  which  predisposes  them 
to  embrace  first  and  to  examine  afterwards. 
Catholics  for  a  moment  joined  with  Protestants : 
new  fraternizations,  as  singular  as  those  of  the 
French  revolutionist*,  took  place  every  day  ;  per- 
sons every  way  the  most  opposite  in  their  opinions 
and  character  were  seen  ludicrously  jostling 
each  other  in  their  hurry  to  the  good  work  :  men 
who  had  never  met  before,  and  are  not  likely 
80  soon  to  meet  again,  were  found  seated  at 
the  same  commitico  board,  devising  sublime 
changes,  organising  magnihcent  revolutions,  for 
ihe  instantaneous  getting  up  of  a  new  nianufac- 
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ture  of  intellect  in  the  country.  Purses  were 
opened,  schools  grew  from  every  heath,  Lady 
Bountifuls  swarmed  in  every  village,  and  a  new 
era  of  whitewashing  and  plenty,  of  primer-read- 
ing and  bread -eating,  seemed  already  to  have 
dawned.  But  the  plot  at  last  exploded,  and  the 
Catholic  found  how  much  he  had  been  made  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  wily  foe.  The 
schools  they  had  set  up  in  many  places  were 
imperceptibly  converted  into  sectarian  decoys, 
and  the  introduction  of  ^*  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment"  amongst  them,  was  the  overt  an- 
nouncement of  the  long-matured  plan.  The 
priests  took  the  alarm,  and  a  new  crusade  in- 
stantly commenced.  A  person  coming  at  that 
moment  into  the  country  would  have  been  al- 
ternately grieved  and  amused  by  the  tragi-comic 
conflict.  A  flock  was  dragged  one  way  and  then 
dragged  another,  into  this  fold  and  then  into 
that:  education  was  set  up  against  education, 
school  against  school,  teacher  against  teacher ; 
and  the  whole  intellect  of  the  country  was 
made  the  prize  for  contending  hosts.  The  war 
raged  long  and  loudly,  and  in  some  places  the 
spiritual  brought  the  fleshly  arm  to  its  aid. 
Teachers  were  sometimes  burnt  out  of  their 
schools  by  nightly  marauders;  flourishing  Kil- 
dare  Place  colonies  were  in  a  moment  annihi- 
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lated  by  a  single  anathema  from  the  Popish 
altar  :  every  man  took  part  in  the  insurrection  ; 
children  were  withdrawn  from  the  hostile  estab- 
lishments, and  were  forced  by  their  parents  to 
give  up  their  reading  and  writing,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  reading  or  writing  **  in  the 
wrong  way."*    Yet  all  this  was  of  the  greatest 

*  The  reading  of  the  Bible  (the  Revelations  for  instance, 
or  the  Song  of  Solomon)  may  be  intelligible  and  eili lying 
to  every  class  of  readers ;  or  it  may  not.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  The  point  to  which  the  Irish  obji>ct<Ml  was, 
the  being  forced  or  mystified  into  this  sort  of  lecture.  This 
was  mere  human  nature*  The  Sabbatarians  rcsiiited  tlie 
**  Book  of  Sports/'  which  commanded  them  to  amuse  them- 
selves, with  as  much  pertinacity  as  if  it  had  been  a  penal 
statute.  **  It  was  sport  for  them  to  refrain  from  s|)ort/' 
says  the  historian,  '*  for  mankind  love  sport  as  little  as 
prayer  by  compulsion." — But  thus  it  was :  the  best  mea- 
sures, in  the  diseased  state  of  Irish  politics,  very  often 
became  the  worst;  whatever  was  poured  into  that  poi- 
soned chalice  soured  instantly  into  |>oison.  The  Catliulic 
reasoned  naturally  if  not  justly ;  hu  could  not  coiiccivt*  it 
possible,  that  the  same  men  who  were  so  anxious  to  exclude 
him  from  all  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  a  citi/(*n,  could  rcnlly 
feel  much  anxiety  about  his  education  or  his  soul.  Ttiry 
came  with  bad  credentials  before  him ;  tlicy  spoku  in  the 
morning  of  "persuasion,"  and  '*  their  |N>or  country tncii,'*  and 
**  the  true  way,"  and  of  •*  education,"  and  **  the  Hiblf," 
as  the  only  remedies  for  the  evils  of  Inrland;  and  at  their 
Orange  orgies  at  night  they  admitted  that  tlu>y  hud  had  no 
other  means  of  persuasion  than  exclusion ;  no  otliLr  rciuutlN 
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Atility.  It  created  rivalry;  it  broke  up  the 
coarse  clods ;.  it  turned  the  fallow  soil  into 
<mltivation ;  and  made  the  ignorant  and  the  idle 
£>r  once  look  home.:  The  priest  saw  that  he 
lived  in  a .  day  when  instruction  could  not  be 
refused ;  the  only .  point  with  him  was^  bow  it 
should  be  best  given,  and  in  his  own  defeqce 
he  established  Catholic  schools.  The  cause  of 
'education  became  identified  with  the  cause  of 
eniancipation.  It  formed  a  principal  object  in 
the  collection  of  /'.the  Rent/'  A  benefit  so 
tangible,  so  immediate,  instantly  kindled  cor- 
responding exertion.  In  many  parishes  the 
priest,  however  reluctant  he  was  supposed  to  be 
ito  sanction  any  division  of  the  religious  charities 
of  his  parishioners,  was  frequently  found  to  be 
4he  most  earnest  in  contributing  to  the  Association 
fund.  He  regarded  it  as  a  treasury  for  the 
promoting  the  local  as  well  as  public  advantage 
of  the  body,  and  expected  to  see  it  return  in  its 
due  season  in  the  building  of  his  school  or  the 

for  these  evils  than  the  troe  Protetlaiit  remedy  of  their 
forefathers,  the  '*  Jubes  eum  saigntreri  uifue  rtuUgneri  ^' 
of  Moliere.  Thus  the  Spaniards  preached  th^  love  of  tfaeir 
neighbouTs  to  the  Indians : — ar^  we  to  be,  surprised  that 
the  Catholics  answered  them  like  the  Indians,  and  diat 
soch  prcaehiOfs  with  such  an  audience  should  have  toiled  in 
rain  ? 
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repairs  of  hfB  mined  church.  He  thus  bocame 
fOtonaUif  and  contlanthf  interested  in  the  volnn- 
tary  levy,  and  once  adopting  with  this- lender 
of  his  purse  the  pohtics  and  views  of  the  As«o- 
ciation,  grew  a  champion  in  it<i  caitsc,  a  zcaloas 
preacher  of  its  opinions,  an  extender  of  its 
organization,  and  in  time  the  principal  channel 
by  which  its  influences  were  communicated  lo 
the  remotest  parts  of  tlie  land. 

Itcannot  be  denied  that  the  pristhood,  though 
they  may  have  lost  in  some  particulars,  in  others 
gained  materially  by  this  active  union.  The 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  once  so  popu- 
lar in  the  Irish  Catholic   cburtrh,*  and  in  so 

*  Religious  Toryism,  if  ao  it  may  be  called,  u  (bo  titnt  of 
almost  all  churclieH.  MisfortuTie  ili<l  not  ertdicato  it  fron^ 
tbe  CMliolic  church  of  Irelanil.  The  Trrquent  ne«<^ly  o^ 
propitiating;  th«  reigning  powpr  with  the  phratca  of  slavcrVi' 
made  the  pentoiu  who  employed  tliera  at  loot  slaves.  Add 
to  this — the  spirit  of  Stuart  pnrtuniniliip.  tii  wliit^h  the  Imh 
Catholic  was  compelled,  guve  new  value  to  tlieMC  Stuart 
doctrines.  They  made  by  necessity  fint  a  part  of  Uielf 
practice  ;  then  a  part  of  their  political  creed.  Bui  th* 
ctrarch  of  England  had  not  the  same  npology  for  on  at-' 
most  e4]ual  de^ee  of  serrililv.  Th*-  hi!iho|»  tn  the  rei^ 
of  James  I.  and  Chaxlea  1.  studiously  incalcaled  the  doc-' 
trine,  "  that  resistance  to  the  command*  of  rulora  in  rrtry 
eottainabli:  instance  is  n  heinous  tin."  Tlii*  doclrinc  is 
laid  down  in  the  homily  against  "  H'ilful  ni»obe<li<^ci'  and 
Itebellion."    in  nnother  "  On  01>^dicncc.'■  the  «Hme  duty  of 
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many  other  churches  on  the  continent,  have  al- 
together disappeared  from  the  political  creed 
of  the  modern  ecclesiastic.  No  disciple  of 
JLocke  or  Blackstone  can  now  speak  with  more 
fervent  conviction  of  the  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  than  the  Irish  Catholic 
priest.*    A  revolution,  not  less  miraculous  than 

DODresistance,  even  in  defence  of  religion,  is  very  shameless- 
ly maintained.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Mainwaring  and 
Sibthorpe  openly  asierted,  ''  that  the  king  might  take  the 
subject's  money  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  no  one  might  refuse 
his  demand  on  penalty  of  damnation."  *'  Parliaments,"  says 
Mainwaring  more  distinctly,  "  were  not  ordained  to  con- 
tribute any  right  to  the  king,  but  for  the  more  equal  impos- 
ing and  the  more  easy  exacting  of  that  which  unto  kings 
doth  appertain  by  natural  and  original  law  and  justice,  as 
their  proper  inheritance  annexed  to  their  imperial  crowns 
from  their  birth."  All  this  **  loathsome  divinity"  was  in- 
deed the  creation  of  abject  men  and  perilous  circumstances ; 
but  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Williams,  and  Neiles,  and 
other  sycophants  of  Buckingham.  It  became  ingrained  into 
the  political  faith  of  the  Established  church  (see  the  dis- 
gpraceful  declaration  of  Oxford),  until  the  aggressions  of  a 
Popish  king  suggested  a  new  theory  :  then  the  practice 
varied  from  the  doctrine  ;  and  as  in  the  late  instance  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  against  all  the  "  laws  of  the  schools," 
human  nature  reasserted  its  right. 

*  Contrast  the  high  constitutional  principles  of  Dr.  Doyle 
with  the  high  Tory  principles  of  Dr.  D'Anglade  and  Dr.  De 
Ul  Hogue.  They  were  the  passive  obedience  men,  the  Sib- 
tborpes  and  Mainwarings  of  Maynooth. 
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that  which  occurred  amongst  the  peasantry, 
spread  upwards  through  every  order  of  the 
clergy.  The  rights  of  conscience  were  solemnly 
placed  beyond  all  human  interference  in  his 
new  profession  of  faith :  the  sanguinary  usur- 
pations of  inquisitorial  power,  under  what- 
ever form  they  had  appeared,  were  anathema- 
tised :  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  power 
on  the  civil,  were  not  less  reprobated  than  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  on  the  spiritual : 
the  just  limits  of  both  prerogatives  were  de- 
fined; the  duties  of  constitutional  op|>ositiuu 
to  oppression  were  inculcated :  the  priest  felt 
the  citizen  growing  up  within  him,  and  cast 
off  altogether  the  habitual  stoop  which  had  so 
long  been  the  disgraceful  distinctive  of  his  order : 
he  mingled  in  the  communion  of  his  brother 
men  like  a  man  ;  felt  as  indignantly  and  spoke 
as  proudly  of  his  sufferings  and  his  rights  as  any 
other  Roman  citizen.  The  time  was  thoroughly 
gone  by  when  silence  was  loyalty,  and  courtesy 
public  virtue.*      Men  could  not  be   silent  in 


*  '*  If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  lie  in 
Tirtvoiu." — Shaktpttnre^  Hen,  IV.  Tlie  negro  slaves  of 
some  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  aft(*r  having  lK.*r>ii  whipt 
during  the  day,  are  obliged  to  thank  (loil  in  the  evening 
for  having  blessed  them  with  such  masters ! 
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such  times  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not 
be  silent  even  if  they  could.* 

Of  these  elements,  brought  originally  together 
by  the  Catholic  rent,  and  compressed  more 
strongly  into  the  same  mass  by  the  external  force 
of  the  New  Reformation  and  the  Kildare  Place 
schools,  were  chiefly  composed  the  Provincial 
meetings.  In  a  great  metropolis  such  assemblies 
fill  only  with  their  effects  the  paragraph  of  the 
morning,  or  the  conversation  of  the  evening,  and 
then  die  away  before  some  other  wonder  of  the 

^  Sbme  of  these  opiDions  a  few  years  earlier  would  have 
been  considered  political  heresies  by  the  entire  body;  some 
are  still  considered  such  by  a  few  of  the  older  priests.  There 
ar^  Eldons  in  every  party ;  in  every  question  men  who  pique 
(hetnselves  on  being  the  last  to  be  convinced.     But  the  im- 
Mense  majority  of  the  present  priesthood  are  fresh  and  young 
boUi  in  mind  and  body.     They  started  into  life  when  every 
thing  about  them  was  in  agitation;  they  passed  through  a 
course  of  education  necessarily  democratic ,  from  the  situation 
in  which  every  Catholic  more  or  1^  has  been  placed.  Many 
of  them  born  in  the  class  immediately  above  the  peasant,  share 
all  his  passions;  in  contact  with  the  upper  classes  by  their 
daily  functions,  they  share  their  judgment  and  understanding 
also.     Such  a  being,  when  brought  into  action  by  events, 
must  be  very  powerful.     Accordingly  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood has  displayed  a  union  of  energy  and  discretion  in  the 
late  transactions  rare  in  the  clergy  of  any  country,  but  until 
this  moment,    altogether  unknown  amongst  the   Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland. 
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hour.  But  in  the  country,  such  an  event  is  an 
epoch  which  fills  a  great  portion  of  the  pea- 
sant's existence;  it  is  the  hope  of  his  entire 
family  for  months  before,  and  the  boast  for 
months  after:  the  speeches  are  read  and  re- 
read with  the  utmost  assiduity,  learned  by  heart, 
discussed,  and  cited,  with  an  earnestness  and 
sympathy  unintelligible  to  a  mere  citizen. 

The  day  and  town  in  which  the  gathtrini:  was 
to  take  place  were  often  contested  with  anxiety. 
It  was  a  matter  of  local,  almost  of  personal  pride, 
to  exhibit,  under  the  most  striking  forms,  the  pre- 
tensions, the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  enthu- 
siasm, of  the  favoured  county.  The  first  I*ro- 
vincial  meeting  was  held  at  Limerick.  It  was 
distinguished  by  a  very  numerous  body  of  Pro- 
testant guests,  who  contributed  their  efforts,  and 
rather  too  visibly  their  patronajre.  to  the  exer- 
tions of  their  Catholic  countrymen.  It  i^  diffi- 
cult to  throw  off  the  semblances  of  superiority 
and  assumption,  even  when  much  of  the  reality 
has  passed  away.  They  condescended;  they 
advised;  they  encouraged;  they  approved  of: 
they  had  the  appearance  of  masters  who  had 
consented  generously  to  the  manumission  of 
their  slaves.  There  were  some  indications  of 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  people,  but  tliey  were 
much  dulled  by  the  still-exislin;r  divisions  on  the 
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subject  of  the  late  rejected  bilk.  The  ''  Wings/' 
as  they  were  termed,  were  still  argued  in  every 
public  meeting  with  an  earnestness  and  animo- 
sity which  too  strongly  reminded  one  of  the  old 
quarrels  <^  the  Veto.  The  subsequent  assem* 
blies  held  at  Waterford,  Cork,  and  above  all,  at 
Clonmel,  were  of  a  far  different  complexion. 
There  the  Catholic  stood  with  the  Protestant 
side  by  side,  worthy  of  equality,  and  owning  no 
distinction  but  what  had  been  interposed  by 
tbe  artificial  distinctions  of  the  laws.  But  great 
events  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  which 
brought  out  on  the  surface  of  the  national  mind, 
qualities  of  which  even  the  possessors  had  ap- 
peared ignorant.  The  Provincial  meetings  were 
either  preparations  for,  or  celebrations  of  these 
triumphs.*  The  meeting  which  was  held  for 
instance  at  Waterford  immediately  followed  the 
great  popular  revolution  to  which  we  shall  pre* 
sently  have  to  advert.  It  took  place  in  the 
month  of  August,  while  the  public  heart  was  still 
burning  with  the  exultation,  and  heaving  with 
the  throes  of  the  late  unparalleled  victory.    For 

*  It  was  at  the  Provincial  meeting  of  Connaught,  in  1828, 
that  the  Catholics  first  ceased  to  invite  the  Protestants  as 
g;tiests  to  their  meetings.  There  were  good  reasons  for  the 
alteration.  It  placed  both  parties  at  their  ease :  the  conse- 
quences were  importanl. 
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weeks  before,  the  requisitionft  of  tho  wveral 
counties  of  Muuster  had  been  filled  up.  Th« 
honour  of  the  convention  had  been  conferrwl 
unanimously  on  Waterford ;  the  first  days  of  th* 
week  were  employed  in  making  the  DeceBSUy 
arrangements  for  the  public  meeting :  the  com- 
mittees every  hour  increased  by  new  acces- 
sions from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  province  i 
the  Kerry,  the  Clare,  the  Limerick  attendant* 
(they  might  almost  be  called  deputies'),  canM 
clustering  in.  The  meeting  was  held  the  third 
day  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  city.  It  is  ona 
uf  llic  mo8t  imposing  Catholic  structures  in  Ire- 
land. The  whole  ofthe  great  area  of  the  building 
was  densely  crowded  wilh  the  |»opulation  froia 
the  country.  Immediately  before  the  attar  rose 
the  platform,  on  which  were  assembled  Ca- 
thol'wi  and  Protestant  indiscriminately  around 
the  chair.  It  was  a  glorimis  morning — and  th6 
spirit  of  the  people  in  fiill  unison  with  the  joy^ 
ousness  of  the  season,  and  still  fresh  with  the  latC 
triumph,  burst  forth  in  a  tumult  of  enihusiasm, 
which  soon  spread  its  contagion  to  the  most, 
indifferent  heart  in  that  vast  assembly.  Several 
speeches  had  been  heard  with  more  than  ortli- 
nary  marks  of  approbation;  when  Mr.  O'Coo- 
nell  at  last  appeared  on  the  platform.  It  u  mt 
easy  to  forget  the  acclamations  which  fbllawed 
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his  magnificent  harangue.     It  is  on  such  occa- 
sions that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  truly  eloquent :  but 
on  this  occasion  he  far  exceeded  himself.    There 
broke  out  a  clamour  of  joy  which  had  no  words, 
but  escaped  in  rude  gestures  from  every  man 
below  him,  when  appealing  in  bold  and  awful 
language  to  the  young  blood  of  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  infatuated  government  of 
the  country  on  the  other,  he  threw  himself  as  a 
mediator  between  both,  and  implored  them,  ere 
toother  generation,  rushing  impetuously  into  the 
ranks  of  present  men,  should  render  negotiation 
as  in  America  impossible,  to  rouse  from  their 
slumber  in  haste,  to  extend  the  hand  ere  it  was 
too  late,  and  to  save,  rather  than  to  have  to 
rescue,  through  carnage,  perhaps,  and  conflagra- 
tion, their  common  country.     The  idea  in  itself 
!was  noble ;  but  from  his  hand  and  eye  and 
tongue,  it  came  with  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and 
appalling  prophecy.     The  resolutions  were  in 
tone  with  this  remarkable  speech,  and  were  re- 
iCeived  with  approbation  scarcely  less  enthusi- 
astic.    The  dinner  which  took  place  the  same 
day  was  honoured  by  a  name  of  high  and  de- 
served lustre  in  England,  but  sacred  to  the  recol- 
lections of  Irishmen  by  claims  of  a  far  dearer 
import.    Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  now  been  absent 
£rom  Ireland  since  the  memorable  and  fatal 
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period  of  his  recall :  his  presence  that  day  ap- 
peared almost  providential.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  back  by  a  just  Heaven,  to  assist  at 
a  national  triumph  over  the  downfall  of  a  public 
enemy.  The  family  by  whose  intrigues,  Ireland 
had  been  deprived  of  his  services,  was  laid  in  the 
dust.  It  was  a  rare  instance  of  visible  retribu- 
tion, and  typical  of  the  changes  which  in  a  few 
years  more  were  to  be  consummated,  on  a  far 
more  extended  scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country.  That  great  assemblage  dispersed  as  it 
had  met  in  perfect  order ;  and  in  a  few  days 
nothing  remained  to  mark  its  way  but  the  in- 
struction and  example  it  had  left  behind  it.  The 
meeting  of  the  same  province,  which  took  place 
two  years  after  at  Clonmel,  was  not  less  cha- 
racteristic. It  followed  events  very  similar  to 
those  which  had  lately  been  celebrated  at  Wa- 
terford.  The  whole  town  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  continued  triumph.  Green  branches  cover- 
ed every  wall  ;  festoons,  arches,  trophies,  ap- 
peared in  every  street.  There  were  in  the  town 
during  the  meeting  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand peasants  collected  from  the  neiirhbouriiig 
counties.  They  presented  all  the  extrrnals,  not 
of  a  loose  and  riotous  rabble,  but  of  a  woll-onKr- 
ed,  well-disciplined  levy  cn  masse  from  the  moun- 
tains around.     Their  costume  was  green  calico. 
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— greep  braaohep  borne  in  every  baa(),  gre^n 
co^ks^ief  fixe4  in  ^v^ry  bat«  gave  tb#mi  At  first 
•igbt,  tbe  appearaq^e  of  a  national  army.  During 
th9  meeting,  wbich  cgntinued  fw  tbrw  day3, 
tbey  were  obperved  till  late  in  tbe  evening,  an4 

99ilietimes  during  a  great  parties  of  tbe  nigbt, 
lit  lull  military  array,  witb  tbeir  reapeetive  banda 
of  music,  and  headed  by  their  officera,  parading 
about  through  every  part  of  the  town.  At  tbe 
iignal  given  they  regularly  retired »  and  for  tbe 
IPOat  part  bivouacked  in  the  open  street.  But 
during  all  that  time,  not  a  single  instance  of  out- 
rage, 9careely  a  symptom  of  intoicieation,  was 
vifible.  Tbeir  very  gaiety  was  apber;  tbejr  en^ 
^usiasm  was  restricted  witbin  tbe  bounds  of 
tbe  most  perfeet  propriety ;  and  were  it  not  for 
tbe  wild  eyes,  and  the  quick;  gesture,  and  tb<^ 
turbulent  features,  of  tbe  crowds  Uirougb  whicb 
you  bad  to  pass,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 

imagine  that  you  stood  in  the  midst  of  tbe  too^ 
celebrated  *'  men  of  Tipperary/' 

Such  was  the  nature  and  combination  of  the 
powers  which  the  Provincial  meetings  found  pre- 
paved  before  them.  Every  elass  aoon  fell  into  tbe 
faQk*aad-*file  discipline  of  a  peaceable  constitu- 
tional organisation.  Every  meeting  added  new 
perfection  to  the  manouvre,  new  facility  to  the 

bt^Mt :  it  beeame  sow  a«  mucb  a  matter  of  course^ 
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as  the  call  of  the  local  militia  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  apprehended  inTaaion,  but  with 
this  great  ditferencc,  that  the  difficulty  was  in 
restraining,  not  in  routing  them  to  such  a  call. 
The  Association  thus  journeyed  through  almost 
every  part  of  Ireland;  it  was  seen,  heard,  and 
felt,  periodically  by  the  entire  people :  the  "  Go- 
vernment,"  as  it  wa«  called,  wa<  erery  where ; 
and  erery  man  fancied  himself  a  part  of  the  go- 
Temment. 

In  conjunction  with  the  "  Catholic  Rent"  and 
the  annual  "  meetings  of  the  Provinces,"  another 
measure  not  less  calculated  to  appeal  forcibly  to 
the  sympathies  and  understanding  of  the  Ca- 
tholic community,  was  soon  after  adopted.  The 
Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland  were  requested  by 
the  Association  to  allow  the  clergy  under  their 
charge  to  commence,  with  as  much  expedition 
as  might  be  practicable,  the  great  work  of  a 
"  National  Census."*     To  Mr.  Sheil,  who8» 

*  Notliing  ia  more  iliuUtntive  of  llit;  (0f«/di»tor(ioD  of  sp* 
pwwMtly  (he  noait  indiflVrcnt  facu,  ntinng  oul  of  Ui«  gwtrrt 
Mmrdt  which  CTerj)  where  roigned  brtwtvn  Um  two  parltea, 
than  this  perpetual  pcn>«reioa  of  ike  ceiuua  and  tututii-a  of 
Ireland.  8ii  Witiiam  P«tty  ■UUa  tlw  populatimi  tn  1V14 
to  have  amounted  lo  1,100,000;  of  thaaa  800.000  weM  C*> 
tholk*.  and  3OO,lM0  ProtMUatt:  thubanoNMM  with  lb* 
pn^MKliiM  i)f  property  th«B  tn  the  haatfa  of  ths  Catholtca.— 
Smntif,  p.  90.  Biirk*,  lain*  IHhrrnia  Domi»icm»a,  p.  S8, 
givM  tfc*  populatio*  in  IT.tl  nl   i.lOO.-iJO:  of  ifai^H  700.1M 
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name  is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  entire 
progress  and  success  of  the  Catholic  cause,  is 

were  Protestants,  and  1,309,768  were  Catholics.  Tliis  sur- 
passes the  census  of  the  established  clergy  in  the  same  year 
by  90,000.  Dr.  Maude,  who  follows  in  1733,  lowers  it  to 
2,000,000,  and  considerably  diminishes  the  proportion  of 
Protestants.  He  states  the  Protestants  at  600,000,  and  the 
Catholics  at  1,400,000.  It  was  the  interest  of  Dr.  Maude 
to  lower  the  number  of  Protestants ;  he  was  a  great  supporter 
of  the  charter-schools,  &c.  and  it  was  deemed  useful  thany  to 
prove  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  from  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  Papists.  Primate  Boulter  writes  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  his  letter,  Feb.  15, 1728,  a  few  years  earlier,  exagge- 
rates far  more  considerably  the  Catholic  population ;  he 
makes  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  to  be  about 
five  to  one  :  they  bear  a  proportion  not  much  higher  at  pre- 
sent. The  same  spirit  appears  still  more  glaringly  in  his  ex- 
travagant statement  of  the  number  of  Popish  priests.  In  the 
same  letter  he  swells  them  up  to  3000.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1731,  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  state  of  Popery  in  the  kingdom,  the  number  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  not  more  than  1445.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  these  intentional  mistatements  is  sufficiently  evident : 
see  his  Letter  of  Mai/  5, 1730.  The  first  sentence  is  a  key  to 
the  whole.  *'  The  great  number  of  Papists  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  own  reli- 
gion, occasions  our  trying  what  may  be  done  with  their  chil- 
dren to  bring  them  near  to  our  church."  It  was  the  interest 
and  the  fashion  of  the  ascendancy  of  that  day  (the  reverse 
of  this),  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  Papists  by  every  mis- 
tatcment  in  their  power.  The  Papist  from  a  similar  prin- 
ciple depreciated ;  but,  unfortunately,  for  many  years  he  had 
melancholy  experience  on  his  side  to  justify  his  statements. 
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due  the  merit  of  this  important  suggestion.  It 
was  important  in  many  senses  of  the  word.   The 

The  Protestant  population  doubled  in  the  [icnrMl  between 
1G72  and  1727 ;  the  Catholic  was  nearly  stationary ;  but 
this  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for ;  epidemics  were  frfHpicnt 
during  all  that  interval  amongst  the  lower  classes,  the  great 
bulk  of  whom  were  of  course  Roman  Catholics.  A  very 
remarkable  change  has  however  taken  place  since  the  years 
1770  and  177B.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  statute  s  on  the 
purchase  and  leasing  of  land,  materially  augnieiitc<l  the  Ca- 
tholic population.  Compare  the  depressed  state  of  Ireland 
in  Primate  Boulter's  Lttten,  vol.  i.  pp.  17B.  224.  2'M}.  230, 
237.  240,  in  1727,  with  its  prosperity  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  its  growing  improvement  ever  since 
the  first  concessions.  From  that  |K.'riod  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  Catholic  has  been  uniformly  gaining  on  the  Pro* 
testant  population.  From  a  review  of  the  several  estimates 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  from  Sir  W.  PetCy*s  Survey 
in  1072,  to  the  census  of  55  Cveo.  III.  c.  120.  in  1»21,  it 
would  appear,  that  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  arising 
from  civil  war,  emigration,  and  almost  |M'riodical  epide- 
mics, the  |M>pulation  of  Ireland  doubles  every  sixtytivc 
years.  This  will  of  course  affect  the  increase'  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the  Protestant, 
exclusive  of  every  allowance  for  absent<'eism,  emi^rration, 
&c.  See  Mr,  Seymour  $  Speech  on  the  emigration  in  the 
last  year  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  vt  ry  eas^, 
however,  to  rely  upon  such  evidence.  The  general  tcinK'ney 
is  unquestionably  not  to  diminish,  but  to  exiit:ut>r;itc  the 
number  of  the  Protestants.  We  hear  of  \\\v  lOO.fMJO  Pro- 
testants ca|>ablc  of  bearing  arms,  thf  .'>oo,ooo  siiriiutiins  to 
Protestant  petitions,  &c.     Even  Mr.  Shaw  iMasiiii,  in  hi-^ 
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statistics  of  Ireland,  and  especially  that  portion 
of  them  which  regards  its  population,  like  every 

Parochial  Surrey  (1814),  has  inadverteiiily  fallen  into  a 
iiniilar  error.  He  has  taken  various  reports  from  various 
parishes  of  the  four  proviaces,  and  adding  Protestants  to* 
father  and  Catholics  together,  has  ooncluded,  that  the  pro- 
portion between  these  totals  so  found,  is  a  good  average 
representation  of  the  proportion  of  the  sects  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  mistake  has  been,  in  not  taking  at  th^ 
same  time  the  relation  of  the  parishes  to  the  total  popula- 
tioB  of  the  province,  by  which  only  the  proportion  stated  to 
esist  between  the  different  sects  could  at  all  have  approxi- 
mated the  reality.  It  may  be  questioned,  on  similar  grounds, 
whether  the  census  of  the  Catholic  clergy  pro  tanio  is  of 
any  material  importance.  If  the  census  of  all  the  parishes  had 
been  completed  nearly  within  the  same  period,  and  on  a  uni- 
form and  scientific  plan,,  much  less  apprehension  of  its  in- 
aeeuracy  might  have  been  entertained.  Party  excitation  and 
pajty  objects  of  course  obscured  a  little  the  clear  vision  of 
ilM|uiry  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  chief  deficieney  is  in  the 
system,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect. 
Not  more  than  273  parishes  out  of  1000  (for  the  Catholic 
parishes  are  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant)  had  been 
rapoffted  from  the  commencement  of  the  New  Association  up 
ia  the  14th  June,  1828;  that  ia»  not  much  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.  This  did  not  indnde  the  parishes  of  the 
gieat  towns*  The  census  of  one  pansk  only  in  Dublin  had 
been  taken.  These  retuina  gave  the  foUowiag  result : — 
la  Coanaught,  284,854  GathaUcs.— 2i|  Catholics  to  every 

non- Catholic. 
In  M unater,  889,708  Catholics.    88,047  non-Cadiolics.— 

%H  Catholics  to  every  ao»-Cathelie. 
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tbiag  else  Irish,  had  been  a  subject  of  consumt 
aod  very  factious  controversy.  These  inquiries 
were  conducted  not  with  a  view  to  aftccrtain 
whether  the  gross  population  of  the  island  bad 
diminished  or  increased  (though  legislation  bad 
proceeded,  for  many  years  past,  with  a  tuisiiHiu 
kind  of  movement,  altogether  regardless  or  ig- 
norant of  this  very  necessary  information),  but 
which  of  the  two  armies  had  gained  the  greater 
number  of  recruits,  which  of  the  two  nations  had  ' 
most  augmented,  the  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
during  the  past  year.  The  question  had  become 
a  mere  matter  of  party ;  when  it  served  to  Hulter 
a  patron  or  to  rouse  n  mob,  very  Utile  scrupt* 
was  felt  in  adding  or  subtracting  as  might  best  ' 
suit  the  purpose.  This  principle  was  the  aiiinmt 
which  had  more  or  lesa  originated  end  regulated 
every  recent  census  in  Ireland  :  in  concurrence 
with  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  repugn 
nance  of  the  clergy  to  interfere  in  such  matten 
(the  result  of  the  penal  laws),  and  the  belief  Qf  I 
the  people  that  such  inquiries  were  connected 
with  fiscal  purposes,  it  rendered  every  report 
subject  to  the   most  serious  question.     They 

la  Lcinstet,  438,026  Catliolic».     40,085  noa'Cktbolk*. — 

11  Oiitliolics  to  every  non-Cathohc. 
In   UlaUr.   177,&ia  Catholics.     VOAht   nM-CtthoUa.-* 

S  Cktliulkl  to  «vcty  Bun-Cttlliulic. 
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were  very  veering,  very  partial,  very  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  suppressio  vei^i  and  the  suggestio 
falsi,  and  for  the  most  part  at  total  variance  with 
every  probable  theory  of  population.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Sheil  carried  his  views  so  far 
into  general  politics.  It  was  not  yet  the  time 
for  such  speculations ;  nor  was  he  at  all  provided 
with  such  accurate  machinery  as  could  ensure 
him  a  just  result.  The  Catholic  clergy  to  whom 
the  census  was  entrusted,  however  conscientious, 
were  sometimes  ignorant  and  seldom  exempt,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  from  the  usual  influences  of  a 
party.  The  moral  eye,  like  the  physical,  con- 
tracts obliquities  by  the  habits  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. The  Catholic  clergyman  had  never  been 
suffered  by  the  laws  to  be  other  than  a  par- 
tisan. Another  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
was,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  simultaneous 
return,  and  the  fluctuation  and  consequent  in- 
correctness to  which  all  ex-parte  reports  must  of 
neciessity  be  subject.  But  this  is  but  a  very 
partial  view  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Sheil.  He  had 
employed  the  instrument  for  a  far  different  pur- 
pose. He  used  it  as  a  powerful  lever  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cause.  He  wished  to  place  habitually 
before  the  mind  of  the  priest  and  of  the  peasant, 
of  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic,  the  fla- 
grant disparity  between  the  two  sects,  particu- 
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]arly  in  the  South.  He  wished  to  give  a  visi« 
ble  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  a  system  wliich  re- 
quired so  large  a  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of 
the  many,  to  the  luxury  and  monopoly  of  the  few. 
This  was  done  effectually  ;  and  new  facts  came 
in  every  week,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, vouching  an  extreme  discordancy  between 
the  former  statements  of  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
new  statement  of  things  as  they  were.  Every 
week,  one  or  other  of  the  clergy  of  the  ditterent 
dioceses  sent  in  their  report :  they  were  imme- 
diately read,  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  As- 
sociation, published,  and  preserved.*  But  no 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  s|)eedily  a  more  gene- 
ral view.  It  was  rather  an  object  to  inter|)ose 
delay.  It  was  useful  that  these  means  of  agi- 
tation amongst  others  should  not  be  too  speedily 
exhausted.  The  whole  end  was  then  to  excite ; 
organization  was  left  for  after  consideration ;  and 
for  purposes  of  excitation  no  better  means  could 
possibly  have  been  devised.  It  was  a  concise 
and  simple  statement  of  wrong,  attested  under 
the  immediate  hands  of  their  clergy.  In  these 
Ireports,  every  singular  anomaly  arising  out  of  the 

^  In  the  dischargo  of  this  duty  Dr.  Ki^IIy.  (\ithuli('  hi^hop 
of  Waterford,  particularly  distinguished  hiniM-lf.  lie  was 
the  first  prelate  to  l)egin,  and  the  only  one  I  believe  fully 
to  complete,  his  portion  of  the  censuH. 
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perterted  itate  of  the  laws  WM  studioui^ly  put 
forward.  Whole  parishes  w^re  stated  to  e^isti 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  a  single  Pro- 
testant :  rich  rectorships  were  discovered  without 
a  single  parishioner :  teachers  were  mentioned 
to  have  been  paid  out  of  lavish  parliamentary 
grants^  who  had  not  a  single  scholar :  churched 
were  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin  by  their  opulent  in- 
tumbents,  that  they  might  be  rebuilt  by  a  starv- 
ing people,  while  within  a  few  miles  distance, 
flocks  of  thousands  might  be  found  with  no  other 
cbapeU  than  a  thatched  hovel  to  shelter  them 
from  the  visitation  of  the  elements :  these  and 
many  other  contrasts  of  all  kinds  between  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  was,  now  successively 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention;*  grievance 

*  Major  Warbvrton,  in  his  Evidence  before  the  HoIimi 
makes  an  interesting  statement,  which  sufficienUy  coincides 
with  the  reports  of  the  Census,  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  exciting  nature  of  these  returns.  He  observes  that  in 
the  arch'diocese  of  Tuam,  the  state  of  the  Catholic  congfe*- 
gatioat  and  churches  is  most  wretched.  They  are  mostly 
thatched,  and  totally  insuflicient  to  contain  the  people.  III 
many  instances  the  public  prayers  are  celebrated  in  the  opea 
air ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  congregation  remains  on  the 
outside,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  accommodatioa  within. 
There  are  no  funds  for  the  buUding  and  repairing  of  chorches 
in  the  arch-diocese,  except  the  voluntary  eontributions  of  the 
people,  of  the  clergy,  the  bifbops,  and  the  aid  wfaocb  they 
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became  a  matter  not   of  loose  invective,    but 
of  tigures,  and  calculattoo.     Each  raan's  local 


>rially  rcccivt  from  llie  )^nctt«t(y  of  Uii;  n<.-i|;hbouiing 
Protestant  gentry.  'Hiv  lowrr  claa*  arc  {mtlir-uUily  gntilii-d 
with  the  rppnir*  of  tlmir  ch]i|wl«,  nnil  willingly  contribute 
tlieir  lalMur,  straw.  &e.  Aa  asM-Mmcnl  is  generally  made 
bj  the  people  themsclti»,  liy  the  heaila  of  village*,  &c. 
The  clergy  Rp|K>int  a  conitnittre  of  IhxM  facaxi*  and  a 
tiCBgarer,  who  receives  the  aaicfBiuctit,  and  etpendi  it  uadet 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  there  are  no  meant  of  enforcing 
rt,  except  by  refusing  religious  rites,  and  |iarticulariy 
churching.  1'he  general  flveragc  exptosc  of  ttu-w  country 
chapels  is  from  700/.  to  600/.  In  the  richer  parts  of  tht 
country,  edilicei  of  eonsiderabto  magnitude,  tuch  aa  lb* 
Catholic  churches  of  Kilkenny,  Dungarran,  Ac.  hST*  of 
htte  been  erected,  but  the  funds  for  tlicse  bulldjnp  bavt 
l^enerally  been  raised,  nl  least  in  great  part,  ctnewhcTe,  NoW 
tarn  to  the  Protestant  churches.  "  The  greatcct  tiardship," 
says  another  witness,  "  is,  that  the  Catholic  is  called  upon  to 
build  and  re{>air  churches,  where  that  building  is  totally  no* 
neeeaBnry,  tta  it  is  in  ■  ereat  number  of  in«tDncet  in  the  South  ; 
bi  the  cnunty  of  Kerry  for  eiample,  I  know  parishes  where 
churches  have  been  built  for  a  single  individual  or  two.  t 
know  many  instances,  and  there  is  one  going  on  at  litis  mo- 
ment in  the  parish  of  Taghadoe  in  the  county  of  Kildarc  ; 
there  is  but  a  single  Protestant  in  the  parish,  a  Mr.  Rricr- 
son.  They  arr  building  a  church  there,  that  I  under- 
stand will  cost  about  1000/.  TTu  Calholiri  offertd  to  Mid 
a  dwtUing-koutr  for  Mr.  (jriereon."  Thi«  is  one  amongst  the 
nmiy  instances  with  which  Ireland  abounds.  Colonel  Curry 
states,  that  "  the  great  grievance  was  not  the  collection  of 
the  rales,  but  tbeir  misnp[ilieation ;"  the  money  is  often  fpTcn 
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experience  was  called  into  action :  every  man 
contributed  something  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  sufferings,  to  the  heavy  sum.      Foreign  na- 

to  some  contractor,  who  does  the  work  ill,  and  has  no  inspec- 
tor to  control  him ;  **  in  fact,  he  takes  the  contract  to  do  the 
work,  and  he  does  not  do  it.'^  "  The  assessment  is  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  a  few  Protestants ;  they  fix  the  rate, 
and  may  give  it  to  some  one  Protestant  ai  a  job,  and  the 
work  is  often  extremely  ill  done,  or  not  done  at  all^  But 
with  these  admissions,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise^ 
why  such  expensive  and  unnecessary  applications  of  the 
poor  man*s  money  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  "  A  small 
congregation,"  I  apprehend,  says  another  witness,  '<  always 
appeared  wherever  there  was  a  church  built.'*  But  **  this 
small  congregation,"  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  many 
Catholics,  was  often  imported  from  the  neighbouring  parish 
as  a  plea  or  pretext  for  building  the  church.  The  parishion* 
ers  were  made  for  the  church,  not  the  church  made  for  the 
parishioners.  Such  facts  as  these,  and  many  more  of  a  simi-^ 
lar  nature  connected  with  education,  &c.  formed  the  accom* 
paniments  of  this  census ;  but  it  was  rendered  much  more 
ample  subsequently  by  the  collateral  assistance  of  the  church- 
wardens. It  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  census  given  by  the  clergy  with  the  reports  of  these 
churchwardens.  The  latter  extended  to  the  state  of  the 
elective  franchise,  state  of  proselytism,  &c.  in  each  parish* 
They  form,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  very  instructive  record  of 
Catholic  grievance  and  Catholic  strength ;  but  they  are 
both  very  incomplete. — The  Census  is  given  in  the  Appeti" 
dix. — ^The  Churchwardens*  Reports,  if  published,  would  fill 
many  volumes. 
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tions  became  interested  in  the  statemeot,  and 
commented  with  great  justice  and  energy  on 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  necessarily  gave  rise. 
A  sympathy  more  positive  and  minute  for  Ca- 
tholic suffering,  was  created  in  France  and  Ame- 
rica, the  important  consequences  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  later  :  the  cause  of  Ireland 
became  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  alt  Eu- 
rope. Her  question  assumed  importance  iu  the 
eyes  of  every  civilised  nation  :  it  was  pleaded 
before  all  mankind  ;  many  of  these  advantages 
arose  out  of  the  Census.  Till  the  period  of  its 
introduction,  the  details  of  Catholic  grievance 
and  Catholic  strength  were  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Such  was  the  moral  preparation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic portion  of  the  nation  for  the  great  events 
which  were  so  soon  to  follow.  They  were  not  the 
exploits  of  a  day,  or  the  sudden  consequences  of 
an  impulse  to  which  the  Catholic  mind  had  inad- 
vertently been  forced,  but  the  results  of  a  great 
system  of  political  education,  which  had  been 
going  on  with  astonishing  rapidity,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Catholic  Asiiociation.  Had  they  not 
occurred  then,  they  would  have  occurred  later; 
the  germ  was  in  the  popular  mind,  and  under 
some  form  or  other  it  would  .soon  have  developed 
itself;  it  could  not   have  much  longer  brooked 
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either  opposition  or  delay.  To  England,  unac- 
quainted as  she  was  with  previous  and  prepara- 
tory events,  every  thing  appeared  a  marvel  and  an 
anomaly.  Englishmen  had  nothing  in  their  own 
government  or  in  their  own  habits  to  explain 
it*  The  explosion  burst  upon  them  before  they 
had  the  time  or  opportunity  of  examining  the 
train.  Nor  were  the  anti-Catholics  in  Ireland 
much  less  astonished  than  their  high  Tory  al- 
lies in  the  sister  country.  The  little  communica- 
tion between  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  main  mass  of  the  two  interests 
were  situated,  the  Protestants  to  the  North,  the 
Catholics  to  the  South  ;  the  habitual  contempt 
with  which  the  Protestants  regarded  the  conten- 
tions and  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  rendered 
the  Protestant  Ascendancy,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  ascendancies,  inattentive,  ignorant,  and  incre- 
dulous. They  treated  their  combinations  with 
the  same  scorn  with  which  they  would  have  re- 
garded the  momentary  collection  of  a  crowd. 
They  termed  their  union  "  a  rope  of  sand ;"  they 
laughed  at  attempts  which  had  so  often  before 
terminated  in  discomfiture ;  they  sat  down  in 
security  amidst  the  threats  and  attacks  of  a 
mere  mob."  But  the  circumstances  which 
now  took  place  in  a  moment  dissipated  this 
illusion.    In  an  instant  the  alarms  of  their  whole 
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body  were  excited,  and  the  exertions  which 
were  made  on  every  side  were  sufficient  evi- 
dence how  deeply  and  seoBibly  they  felt  their 
danger.  But  it  was  too  late  :  the  blow  had  been 
struck.  From  that  day  forth  the  anti- Catholics 
lost,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  secret  uf  their 
strength  ;  thenceforward  nothing  wa^i  heard  in 
the  anti- Catholic  camp,  but  bitterness  and  vexa- 
tion at  defeats  which  followed  each  other  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  murmurs  of  changes,  pro- 
jects of  desertion  and  recrinunation  and  invec- 
tive against  recent  apostacy.*    Power  had  gone 

*  The  convenioa  of  Mr.  Brawujow,  but  fu  men  tfae 
un<lauD(e<l  arovral  of  this  cooveniciu,  uught  du  doubt  to  bavs 
been  a  warning.  Dut  there  are  none  «o  blind  as  thow  who  do 
not  wish  to  see.  The  Ascenduncy  railifd  like  children  at  the 
iniexpecl«d  deaerlion,  and  expended  themsAlrr*  in  vain  inju- 
riea  on  tba  man,  while  true  politJciaai  would  have  been  en- 
gaged in  inquiring  into  the  cauM*  and  motive*  of  the  change. 
It  was  indeed  a  sign  nf  thf^  times,  and  hailed  as  Hucb,  >*itb 
enthuBiann  by  every  Catholic.  ^<uch  •acrilicrs,  made  in  such 
a  manner,  are  not  ordinary  events.  They  maik  the  liral  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  in  the  mind  of  a  nation,  the  first  decistTe 
change,  after  which  all  is  proa;re88  and  success.  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  own  account  of  tliis  raoral  revolution  in  bis  own  nature, 
might  well  stand  the  tygie  or  expreuion  of  tint  general  but 
leas  coDspicuoos  revolution  which  at  the  aanie  time  waa 
going  on  in  the  intellect  of  the  whole  country.  There  never 
w«s  a  more  difficult  lialtic,  or  a  nobler  triumph.  !l  is  one 
of  those  few  ihinKS  which  Tedeiiii  from  the  Impeachmeot  crt 
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out  from  the  Ascendancy,  and  her  retiring  gods, 
like  the  guardian  genii  of  Alexandria  when  the 
city  was  on  the  eve  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  were  heard  passing  away  in  rebuke 
and  lament  under  the  earth.  From  a  quar- 
ter the  least  suspected  came  the  assault.  The 
Englishman  who  remembered  the  contumelies 
flung  by  friend  and  foe  upon  the  degraded  free- 
holders in  1825,  could  not  believe  it  possible, 
that  from  a  source  so  corrupted  could  arise  any 
hope  or  aid  in  the  great  struggle  for  Catholic 
liberty.  The  same  causes,— the  same  vices  in 
the  nature  of  the  tenure,  the  same  tyranny  in  the 
landlord,  the  same  depression  and  debasement 
in  the  tenant, — were  still  supposed  to  exist. 
This  reasoning  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  just;  and  the  contradictions, 
which  it  met  with  afterwards  in  the  conduct  of 
tiie  freeholders,  might  well  be  assimilated  to  a 
miracle.  But  there  was  a  very  qualifying  cir- 
cumstance indeed,   altogether  omitted  in  this 

general  turpitude,  and  convenient  traffic  of  principle  and 
opinion,  the  great  mass  of  political  life.  Head  of  a  party, 
with  hereditary  claims  justified  by  personal  merit  to  their 
littachment  and  respect,  he  sacrifices  all,  and  all  in  an  instant^ 
to  the  overpowering  mastery  of  truth.  The  sacrifice  was 
great,  but  the  reward  was  still  greater.  Such  a  man  de- 
served to  see  "  the  salvation  of  his  country." 
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calculation.  The  Treeholder  had  during  the  last 
two  years  been  habituated  to  a  couree  of  pre- 
vious moral  training,  a»d  the  subject  of  his 
wrongs  had  been  brought  down  by  the  measures 
of  the  Association,  to  the  door  of  the  poorest 
peasant  in  the  land.  The  Catholic  leader  saw 
nothiDg  in  the  result,  but  the  very  natural  conse- 
quences of  ajudicious  plan.  The  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple was  ripe,  and  the  fruits  naturally  followed. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  uei- 
Uier  then,  nor  at  a  still  later  period,  was  there 
any  thing  like  a  preconcerted  whole,  in  the  con- 
templation either  of  the  leaders,  or  the  body 
which  they  affected  to  govern.  Most  of  these 
measures  were  the  children  of  circumstance; 
they  were  created  by  the  moment,  and  were 
pursued  from  necessity.  Fur  a  considerable 
time,  the  only  general  principle  had  in  view  was 
a  very  simple  one,  constantly  increasing  con- 
stitutional agitation ;  MobHitate  vigct  was  the 
motto  of  the  Association ;  whatever  was  in 
accord  witli  this  principle  was  right ;  whatever 
was  opposed  to  it,  was  wrong.  Every  efiurt  was 
used  to  sustain  it ;  every  circumstance  was  seized 
to  aid  these  efforts.  This  was  the  secret  of  their 
entire  policy ;  this  they  conceived  to  be  the 
indispensable  and  certain  means  of  obtaining 
redress.    The  events  to  which  we  are  about  to 
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advert,  are  a  very  accurate  illustration  of  this 
position.  The  immediate  causes  which  pro- 
duced them  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association.  They  neither 
arose  out  of  its  suggestion  nor  were  much  ad- 
ranced  by  its  assistance.  They  are  exclusively 
to  be  attributed  to  a  most  favourable  and  unex- 
pected concurrence  of  circumstances  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  in  the  second,  to  the  inherent 
spirit  of  the  people  itself.  This  spirit  indeed 
had  been  engendered  by  the  Associ^on,  but  it 
shone  forth  without  waiting  for  its  appeal. 

It  was  in  the  county  of  Waterford  that  the  re- 
volution commenced.  A  circumstance  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  was  the  spark  which  set  fire  to 
the  train.  The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  had  been 
publicly  assaulted  in  the  theatre,  and  addresses 
had  been  prepared,  and  presented  on  his  escape. 
The  insult  to  the  exalted  individual  and  the 
high  office  which  he  filled,  required  and  justified 
these  expressions  of  public  indignation ;  biit  too 
much  emphasis  was  given  to  the  matter,  and 
party  spirit  even  then  ran  high.  Waterford  was 
not  backward ;  a  requisition  numerously  and 
respectably  signed,  praying  that  a  county  meet- 
ing might  without  delay  be  convened,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  form  to  the  High  Sheriff. 
The  High  Sheriff,  unfortunately  for  himself  and 
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his  party,  was  then  at  Curraghmore,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Waterford.  With  the  counsel, 
if  not  by  the  directioD  of  the  Marquess,  he 
peremptorily  refused  the  prayer  of  the  requi- 
sitionists.  The  other  nia^^trates  of  the  county 
were  then  applied  to.  Several  magistrates,  aud 
amongst  them  twelve  Protestants,  stept  forward. 
The  gratitude  of  the  C'atlioUcs  was  aa  usual 
exaggerated  ;  subsequent  circumstances  proved 
that  it  was  not  in  all  instances  very  welt  bestowed, 
fiut  the  individuals  were  forgotten  in  the  object 
immediately  in  view ;  for  the  moment,  every  con- 
sideration was  sacrificed  to  the  cause.  A  public 
dinner,  expressive  of  the  approbation  of  the  Ca> 
tholics,  was  given  to  the  "  twelve  honest  Pro- 
testant magistrates."  This  dinner  was  the  seed 
of  all  the  after  events.  Every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  rejection  of  their  requisition 
had  now  transpired,  and  the  house  of  Curragh- 
more,  the  hereditary  opponent  of  the  Catholics, 
was  denounced  in  language  which  soon  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart.  The  general  Election 
was  fast  approaching;  it  was  deemed  a  favour* 
able  opportunity  of  visiting  them  for  the  first 
time  with  the  fullest  expression  of  Catholic  in- 
dignation. Before  the  party  broke  up,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
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best  measures  for  securing  in  future  the  popular 
representation  of  the  county. 

The  county  of  Waterford  had  now  for  more 
than  seventy  years  been  represented  by  the 
Beresfords.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  mark 
the  perfect  degradation  of  the  Catholics.  Here 
was  a  constituency  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
forty-one  Catholics  to  every  Protestant,  and  a 
candidate  openly  avowing  on  the  hustings,  elec- 
tion after  election,  his  undisguised  hostility  to 
their  rightful  claims.  In  England,  such  a  per- 
fect and  continued  discordancy  between  the 
electors  and  the  elected  could  not  possibly  have 
endured.  The  matter  in  Ireland  hardly  excited 
attention,  much  less  reproach.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  penal  laws  had  rendered  it 
natural.  The  franchise  had  been  conceded  by 
the  aristocracy  in  1 793  for  the  single  use  of  the 
aristocracy ;  the  Catholic  freeholders  had,  up  to 
that  moment,  fully  justified  the  sagacity  of  their 
masters.  But  in  the  county  of  Waterford  other 
circumstances  had  combined  to  keep  the  people 
in  a  state  of  depression.  They  had  to  contend 
against  a  power  which  had  been  a  match  for  all 
Ireland.  The  Beresfords  had  far  exceeded,  in 
patronage  and  influence,  all  the  other  families 
of  the  Undertakers.     Through  them,   and  by 
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them,  the  English  cabinet  had  long  carried  on 
its  misrule,  and,  ignorant  or  careless,  this  ab- 
sentee government,  like  all  other  absentees, 
surrendered  up  the  wretched  farm  to  the  spolia- 
tion and  oppression  of  these  resident  middle- 
men. A  Beresford  banished  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
and  left  the  country  a  prey  to  those  civil  conten- 
tions which  terminated  at  last  in  a  rebellion,  the 
traces  of  which  are  still  festering  in  the  recol- 
lections of  all  classes  of  Irishmen.  The  Union 
indeed  had  reduced  within  straiter  limits  the 
stretching  ambition  of  the  family,  and  Ireland 
was  gradually  withdrawn,  department  after  de- 
partment, from  its  grasp.  But  the  bad  influences 
which  emanated  from  them  still  remained  un- 
diminished in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Not  a 
place  of  any  consideration  which  had  not  been 
its  gift ;  not  a  situation  which  was  not  within  its 
patronage :  it  held  the  fortunes,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  will,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  in  its  leash.  The  representative  of 
the  family  (the  late  Marquess  of  Waterford) 
was  a  kindly  instrument  for  the  administration 
of  such  powers.  Politically  speaking,  he  had 
many  prejudices,   but  few  animosities ;  *   was 

*  The  Marquess  of  Waterford  (then  Lord  Tyrom)  intro- 
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haughty  by  habit,  rather  than  inclination  ;  had 
good  intentions,  stifled  by  weak  health;  and 
acted  less  in  his  own  character,  than  as  the 
necessary  organ  of  family  and  party  interests. 
His  brother.  Lord  George  Beresford,  was  the 
actual  member.  He  had  some  merit  m  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholics.  He  had  succeeded  to  his 
relative  John  Claudius.  He  was  never  accused 
of  any  political  talent;  was  an  exceedingly 
friendly  and  kind  man  in  social  life,  and  had  he 
been  permitted  to  indulge  his  ovm  predilections, 
would  probably  have  preferred  any  other  occu- 
pation to  the  dura  necessUas  of  defending  or  im- 
pugning political  or  religious  opinions,  before  an 
unwilling  audience,  from  the  county  hustings. 
For  several  years  the  murmur  of  a  contest  had  not 
been  heard.  The  county  had  sunk  since  Mr.  Pal- 
liser's  ill-advised  attempt  into  the  happy  quietude 
of  a  borough.  The  Marquess  was  economical ; 
the  coffers  of  the  family  were  full ;  all  attack  ex- 

dvoed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
ii  1703.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  Waterford  regi- 
ment during  the  rebellion  of  1798.  His  humanity,  in  those 
trying  and  disastrous  scenes,  honourably  distinguished  him 
from  other  members  of  his  family.  He  was  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  the  "  Croppy  Colonel ;"  a  designation  applied 
by  friend  and  foe,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  a  real  eulogy. 
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Cept  from  the  g:entry,  and  on  the  old  system,  ap- 
peared preposterous.  The  freeholders  still  be- 
lenged  to  their  respective  tandlordtt,  and  did  not 
even  conceive  the  idea  of  acting,  out  of  the  range 
of  this  dependence,  for  themselves.  They  wore, 
so  far  is  their  franchise  or  its  exercise  was  con- 
cerned, mere  serfs ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
on  one  side,  and  the  Marquess  of  Waterford  on 
the  other,  were  the  joint  Lords  Paramount. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  county,  when  the 
Catholic  and  liberal  party  first  resolved  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  which  had  now  oppressed  them  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  gentry,  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant,  had  hitherto  acquiesced  in  this 
division  of  the  county  between  the  two  parties. 
But  the  representation,  as  far  as  any  impression 
was  to  be  produced  on  parliament,  was  no  repre- 
sentation at  all.  They  were  now  determined  that 
their  opinions  should  be  heard,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  looking  about  for  a  member  who  could  and 
wonld  express  them.  The  candidate  they  selected 
was  inferior  indeed,  in  the  long  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  government  patronage,  in  high  title, 
in  extensive  pecuniary  resources,  to  his  adver- 
sary, but  in  every  other  particular  he  enjoyed  a 
very  pre-eminent  advantage.  It  is  true,  be  was 
young :  he  was  untried ;  he  had  no  personal  con- 
nexion as  yet  with  the  county;  but  Mr.  Stuart's 
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name  was  not  unknown :  he  was  descended  from 
a  family  dear  to  Irish  recollections :  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  and  ancient  inheritance ;  above 
all>  he  was  the  supporter  of  liberal  principles, 
and  a  determined  opponent  to  anti-Catholic  des- 
potism. This  was  a  bond  of  union  which  re- 
quired no  strengthening.  A  message  was  in- 
stantly despatched  to  Mr.  Stuart,  then  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  It  found  him  in  the  Tyrol.  He 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  Catholics,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  after  landed  at  Waterford. 

The  enthusiasm  which  this  circumstance 
produced  was  as  yet  confined  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  the  body.  The  people  were 
unacquainted,  except  by  vague  rumours,  with 
the  struggle  which  was  preparing.  The  address 
of  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  the  ordinary  style  ;  but  it 
called  upon  Catholics  to  judge  for  their  own  in- 
terests, and  he  professed  himself  ready  to  stand 
out,  and  strike  the  first  •  blow,  for  their  libera- 
tion. But  the  county  rather  wished  than  hoped ; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  enter  zealously  and  seriously  into 
the  contest. 

Dinners  were  given, — and  meetings  held, — 
and  the  partisans  of  the  sitting  member  laughed 
at  the  unavailing  efforts  to  destroy  an  old  rooted 
ascendancy.      After  a  little  indulgence  in  the 
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Irish  propensity  for  speech -making, — a  few  riots, 
terminating  in  broken  heads,  trials,  and  heavy 
costs, — a  paper  campaign  in  the  newspapers, — 
and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  harmless  addresses, 
placards,  and  resolutions, — they  promised  their 
patron  that  every  thing  would  return  in  a  very 
short  time  to  its  old  sobriety.  The  very  agents 
of  Mr.  Stuart  gave  him  scarcely  better  hopes ; 
the  Association  was  silent  in  public, — in  private 
its  members  smiled,  and  sometimes  sneered  at 
the  absurdity.  The  rest  of  the  country  for  the 
most  part  was  indifferent.  They  considered 
it  a  very  laudable  Quixotic  experiment ;  shook 
their  heads  at  the  freeholders;  and  oracularly 
pronounced  that  all  this  patriotism  was  very 
well,  but  that  the  virtus  post  nummos  adage 
would  still  hold,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  think 
that  any  organization  could  ever  be  attempted 
in  Ireland,  which  could  not  be  dispersed  by 
the  timely  scattering  of  a  few  handfuls  of  gold- 
dust. 

The  dissolution,  it  was  supposed,  would  have 
taken  place  in  October.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  no  appeal  beyond  the  ordinary  gentle  ap- 
plications of  landlords  to  their  dependants, 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  majority  of 
votes  on  the  registry  books  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Stuart.     It  would  have  been  one  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  aristocratic  elections ;  the  house  of  Dro- 
mana  would  have  vanquished  in  fair  feudal  lists 
the  house  of  Curraghmore ;  and  there  the  matter, 
without  any  lesson  to  the  country,  would  have 
quietly  ended.  But,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
the  election  was  protracted.  It  was  now  neces* 
sary  to  recur  to  other  tactics.  Nothing  could  be 
done  without  an  incursion  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory. The  people  had  at  last  become  important, 
and  all  future  appeals  were  made  to  the  people. 

The  first  indication  of  this  intention  roused  a 
fflmultaneous  clamour  of  indignation  from  the  anti- 
Catholics.  The  divine  right  of  landlords  *  was 
attacked.    The  cherished  relations  of  landlord 


*  A  very  decisive  instance  of  the  universality  of  this  opi- 
nion amongst  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  at  the  outset 
of  this  election,  was  their  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  His  Grace,  **  respecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  refused  as  a  peer  to  interfere  with  the 
votes  of  his  50/.  freeholders,  but  expected  of  course  that 
his  40«.  freeholders  would  abstain  from  giving  their  vote  for 
either  of  the  rival  candidates."  This  temporary  disfranchise- 
ment, after  a  fruitless  expostulation  with  his  Grace,  was 
quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  liberal  party.  A  little  later 
the  people  themselves  threw  off  the  allegiance,  and  supported, 
as  they  termed  it,  in  mass,  "  the  same  cause  which  had  been 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  others  of  the 
sixty-nine  peers."  The  immediate  causes  of  this  change  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 
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and  tenant  (of  Irish  landlord  and  Irish  tenant) 
were  violated.    It  was  a  daring  ''  encroachment 
on  the  rightS'of  private  property,"  "  highly  un- 
gentlemanlike/'  **  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
any  government/'  **  a  palpable  insurrection/'  and 
must  sooner  or  latter  terminate  in  a  renewal  of 
the  horrors  of  1798.     In  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  moment  they  forgot  even  their  own 
interests.    Lord  George  s  agents  put  forward  in 
his  name  two  addresses,  which  any  reasonable 
man  would  have  supposed  had  been  framed  in 
the  committee-room  of  his  antagonist.     They 
were   precisely  the    very  documents  which  a 
wily  electioneerer  would  have  composed  to  rouse 
every  passion  and  prejudice  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
freeholder  against  him.     They  were  employed 
by  his  opponents;   they  did  half  their  work. 
These  addresses  inveighed  against  the  dcma* 
gogues  of  the  Association  ;  villified  the  priests  ; 
spumed  the  people  as  superstitious  slaves,  and 
then  turned  round,  and  asked  them  for  their 
'*  sweet  voices."    The  people  were  ungrateful, 
and  refused  them.  Money  was  then  poured  out,— 
and  trampled  on.     It  was  too  late  to  win  back 
the  allegiance  ofHheir  ancient  dependants.    The 
defection  spread  rapidly  through  every  part  of 
the  country.     It  soon  reached  the  Marquess's 
own  town  of  Kilmacthomas.     Instead  of  the 
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ordinary  greetings,  the  "  hereditary  member " 
was  drummed  out  with  music,  the  most  afflict- 
ing which  could  fall  on  noble  ears.  The 
church  and  state  was  now  in  danger.  Ad- 
ditional magistrates  and  additional  troops  were 
applied  for  and  granted  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  complaisant  Castle  Secretary.  But  the  in- 
surrection was  not  to  be  stopt  by  the  usual  ex- 
pedients ;  the  desertion  of  the  Catholic  tenants 
from  their  anti-Catholic  landlords  every  day  in- 
creased, and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  forty- 
shilling  constituency  of  the  country  ranged  it- 
self on  the  side  of  the  popular  party.  The  very 
town  of  Portlaw,  situated  at  the  gate  of  the  Mar- 
•quess's  demesne  of  Curraghmore,  at  last  rebelled. 
John  Claudius  Beresford  had  appeared  amongst 
Ihem.* 

*  This  remarkable  blunder,  ^'  quern  Deus  yult  perdere/'  &c. 
was  hailed  with  the  greatest  exultation  at  Waterford.  It 
occurred  under  very  fayourable  circumstances.  The  people 
of  Portlaw  had  not  been  addressed  at  the  outset  of  the 
election,  from  an  apprehension  of  exposing  them  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  landlord.  They  felt  mortified  at  this 
neglect,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  committee,  entreat- 
ing them  to  appear  amongst  them.  It  first  seemed  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  this  requisition ;  it  was  the  Sunday 
before  the  election,  and  on  a  week  day  it  was  not  easy  to 
withdraw  so  large  a  population  from  their  work.  The  Port- 
law  men  solred  the  difficulty,  and  the  meeting  was  appointed 
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The  dissolution  at  last  took  place ;   the  writ 

fur  the  enauing  Friday.  la  the  moKQ  time  it  wu  undrnttiod 
that  the  use  of  the  chapol  had  been  rcfusctl  by  the  p«ri^ 
priest,  ill  conse4|uetico  of  its  being  ■iluatiMl  on  the  propprty  of 
theMar(|ueM.  An  order  was  obtninrd  fmro  the  Bishop  Id 
have  it  opened,  nnd  ft  depntalion  of  the  commiltee  set  off,  to 
address  the  frcehoIdiiTs.  On  their  •pproacbinK  PortUir, 
they  were  received  with  the  loudest  congratulation* ;  crowds 
rushed  down  front  the  neighbouring  mountains:  boiifiret 
appeared  on  evi^ry  ht^ight ;  green  branches  waved  in  every 
hand.  The  chattel  had  l>i'.?n  forced  ojH-n  by  the  pcopl«. 
It  was  densely  crowdrd  ;  the  whole  ririnity  was  collected; 
the  rery  workmen  in  ttie  Marqui?w'i  dt>nieane  had  thrown 
by  their  ([Hides,  and  rushui)  duwu  lu  join  their  couulryincD, 
The  agitators  then  addressed  tlic  people;  reiHj I utioni  against 
the  Beresfords  wore  passed  with  shouts,  and  acclamatiooa 
which  reached  the  raansinn,  and  the  people  were  about  to 
separate  peaceably,  when  a  jnnnlinx  car,  with  a  tall,  sal- 
low-looking person  in  it,  passed  mpidly  through  the  multi- 
tude. He  was  noun  recognised  ;  it  wa«  John  (.'laudiui 
Beresfurd.  Not  a  ^out  was  beard;  nut  a  wonl :  uut  a 
hiss :  he  appeared  like  an  apparilian  amonf[it(  tliem ;  no  onn 
could  Ix-lieve  it  possible ;  it  was  a  loni;  tiiin'  before  (liey 
could  recover  their  astonishmeut.  Such  was  the  man,  the 
Beresfords  had  brought  down  to  canvaas  for  them  !  T«  the 
lait  moment,  with  the  usual  blindneM  of  tlioir  paity,  they 
could  not,  or  they  would  not  read  the  changn  of  the  times. 
But  the  freeholders  of  Waterford  wrri-  not  the  same  men 
whom  al  former  elections  he  had  duped,  by  kneeling  in 
their  chapels,  taking  their  lioly  water,  and  listening  to  theit 
maia.  They  had  begun  lo  read ;  they  were  no  longer  igno- 
rant  of  1708. 
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was  issued,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  ♦  in 
the  very  week,  on  the  very  day,  most  favoura- 
ble to  the  interests  of  the  Beresfords.  The  ma- 
jority on  the  books  against  Mr.  Stuart  was  over- 
powering. It  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred 
votes*  The  triumph  of  the  Beresfords  seemed 
certain.  It  was  alieady  proclaimed  in  every  eye. 
All  this  was  natural.  What  could  their  parti- 
sans know  of  the  people,  of  their  hatreds,  their 
Wrongs,  their  hopes,  their  determination  ?  Even 
many  of  Mr*  Stuart's  committee  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  With  the  exception  only  of  one 
or  two  of  the  members,  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pal clergy,  none  seemed  to  feel  a  well-grounded 
assurance  of  success.  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
(Mr.  Stuart's  counsel),  for  the  two  first  days 
after  his  arrival  from  Dublin,  thought  the  thing 
impossible ;  he  was  sad,  doubtful,  and  taciturn. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  people  at  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  and 
had  begun  to  observe  the  new  spirit  which  had 
lately  been  kindled  within  them,  that  he  fully 
understood  the  change.  The  point  now  was, 
not  to  excite,  but  to  restrain.  The  freeholders  of 

*  It  was  rumoured,  though  probably  with  little  justice, 
thatsotne  compromise  had  been  made  to  complete  this  ar* 
rangement :  the  price  for  the  accommodation,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  borough  of  Armagh. 
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the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  not  been  yet 
appealed  to,  spurned  the  neutrality,  and  eame 
down  in  mass.  Not  a  single  man  could  be  kept 
at  Itome.*  Tlieir  whole  families  followed,  as  to  a 
national  triumph.  The  odia  in  hagum  jaciem, 
<jiue  rcconderet,  aiicla^iie  promrret,  was  never 
more  truly  exemplified.  Their  day  of  peace- 
able vengeance  had  now  arrived.  The  two  po- 
pular candidates  entered  Watcrford,  amidst  an 
immense  multitude,  bearing  before  tiicm  the 
banners  of  their  respective  baronies,  and  mar- 
shalled for  several  miles,  in  the  most  perfect 
military  array ;  during  the  entire  procession, 
the  most  exemplary  propriety  was  presen'ed  ; 
indeed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
election,  not  a  single  outrage,  scarcely  a  symp- 
tom of  the  most  trifling  disorder,  occurred. 
The  people  were  unamtitous ;  they  had  no  one 
to  oppose  them ;  they  had  the  most  implicit 
faith,  and  confidence  in  their  leaders.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  assembled   to  tlie  number  of 


*  A  fitcam-baat  hud  been  »vnt  ti|i  lii«  Blackwairr  to 
being  down  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  fTeeholdera  lo  WaUrr* 
furd  :  it  was  intended  to  keep  them  separated,  Int  lliev  should 
become  infected  by  (he  popular  nianta.  Mr.  O'Coniiell  ail- 
dressed  them  rnry  huoiuruu.ily  nt  Lismore  on  the  |icti1s  of 
enibnrkin|(  in  the  "  Ua-kcltk-."  The  wiv<-s  And  daiishter* 
of  the  freeholders  took  the  aliirai,  nnd  tlie  "  teK-kettlfl"  re- 
turned empty. 
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four  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  no- 
thing to  act  on  ;  there  was  no  tumult,  no  re- 
sistance;  they  were  mere  spectators.  The  peo- 
ple regarded  them  as  their  protectors,  shook 
hands  withthem,  and  cheered  them  repeatedly  as 
they  passed  on.  The  next  day  the  Election  com- 
menced ;  the  four  or  five  first  hours  determined 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  people.  The  first 
men  who  polled,  were  the  freeholders  of  Kilmac- 
thomas,  and  Portlaw.  Some  days  previous  to 
the  election,  they  had  grouped  round  the  car- 
riage of  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
who  were  passing  through  the  former  place.  A 
venerable  old  man  stept  from  the  crowd,  and  ad- 
dressed them,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  free- 
holders. *'  They  had  but  one  favour  to  ask,  and 
they  believed,  they  had  deserved  it ;  as  they  had 
been  the  first  to  declare  against  the  Beresfords, 
they  hoped,  they  should  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  also,  to  vote  against  them."  The 
favour  was  easily  granted,  and  they  poured  in, 
on  all  sides,  to  Waterford.  There  was  a  consi- 
derable majority  the  first  day  against  the  Beres- 
fords ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  from  their  own 
freeholders.  It  rapidly  increased.  Every  hour 
some  new  circumstance  occurred  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  very  opening 
of  the  contest  was  marked  by  unusual  fea- 
tures.    After  the  two  candidates  had  been  pro- 
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posed  in  due  form,  a  gray-haired  old  man  of  tbe 
name  of  Casey,  well  known  in  the  country  as 
the  first  freeholder  who  had  dared  to  refuse  the 
Beresfords,  arose  and  proposed  Daniel  0"Con- 
netl,  Esq.  "  as  a  fit  and  pro{)er  person  lo  re- 
present the  county  of  Waterford  in  parliament."* 
The  effect  of  this  novel  scene  was  indescri- 
bable. Lord  George  started  :  hi.H  adherents 
arose  to  prevent  the  insult,  but  were  calmed 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  counsel  of  Lord  (-icorj^, 
and  Mr.  0'Conne!l  was  permitted  to  deliver 
one  of  the  most  truly  eloquent  harangues  which 
has  probably  ever  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  a 
candidate.  He  concluded,  after  a  two  hours' 
speech,  "  with  an  assurance  that  lie  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  uiiiinimiti/  of  the  county,  and 
should  accordingly  withdraw  his  pretensions." 
The  intimation  relieved  the  opposite  party,  and 
in  some  degree  the  party  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Powers'  friends  ffor  had  he  persevered,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  elected);  but  the 


'  This  was  a  prcconcertnl  amngcment,  in  order  to  give 
Mr.  O'CoDtibll  an  opportunity  of  delivering  hi*  oprDiunsfram 
llie  faustiugs.  It  t*  the  tint  Inatjtnce  I  beliBVi<  on  riHrnrd, 
■ince  tbe  cominenct-inent  of  thr  penal  code,  of  a  Catholic 
having  been  proposed  na  n  candidate  at  an  election.  Sume 
oppoaition  vas  made  :  but  it  was  aoon  overruled.  Thiawaa 
tbe  firat  at^geaUon  '.  Clnrt  carried  t])c  BUggeation  into  ttFect. 
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impressioD  remained  with  the  people,  and  his 
name  and  influence,  continued  to  be  identified 
with  the  election.  Every  day  some  storehouse 
or  apartment,  where  the  freeholders  were  kept  in 
strait  custody  by  the  opposite  party,  was  broken 
open  ;  the  staunchest  supporters  deserted ; 
men  who  had  received  bribes,  held  up  the  notes 
in  open  court,  and  suddenly  denounced  their 
employers ;  in  fine,  defeat  came  in  every  shape 
of  mortification;  and  before  the  fifth  day  closed. 
Lord  George  retired  from  the  contest,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  was  announced  to  have  been  duly  elected 
by  a  vast  majority.  Not  one  half  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
own  freeholders,  were  brought  into  action.  The 
battle  was  fought,  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
The  most  perfect  good  temper  prevailed  through- 
out. The  people  during  the  entire  struggle 
manifested  an  order  and  discipline,  till  that  mo- 
ment unknown,  and  which  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  confounded,  and  astonished  their 
enemies.  Not  a  single  outrage  sullied  their 
success :  the  victory  of  the  j  ust  cause,  was  in 
every  particular,  pure  and  perfect. 

The  surprise  of  all  Ireland,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary intelligence  was  extreme.  Each  party  gave 
his  interpretations,  and  assigned  his  causes ; 
some  attributed  it  to  the  Association ;  others  to 
the  priests ;  others  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 


themselves.  As  the  influence  of  thu  great 
event  has  confessedly  had  an  eflecton  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country  far  superior  to  any  other 
circumstance  preceding  it,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  rapid  character  of 
a  sketch,  to  dwell  a  little  longer,  on  the  real 
principles  by  which  it  was  effected. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Waterford 
election  were,  the  high  state  of  moral  enthusiasm 
iu  favour  of  a  great  principle  to  which  the  pcnple 
were  elevated,  and  the  singular  steadiness,  perse- 
verance, and  calmness,  with  which  they  brought 
it,   to  bear  triumphantly  upon  their  purpose.* 

*  loiiuDierable  iiislanccs  occurred  of  Ibis  Mbribty  Md 
(irinneM  of  purpose  in  «very  part  of  the  county.  At  Wnler- 
foril  tlic  tiiitcticra,  tlic  most  turbulent  portion  ss  it  uiay  well 
he  toaixiftui  of  tlie  community,  formed  tluimM-li'M,  rs  mrro 
mal*,  anii  without  tuiy  nuggestion  from  the  cummiltn-,  into 
a  "  Bocicty  for  the  iimerration  of  tl)e  peace  "  during  tho 
election.  Tlieir  rvsolutioos  were  hitniitabto,  full  of  wmm'. 
spirit,  and  dtterminntion.  They  dividi-d  Uui  city  into  wulk*. 
and  were  to  be  found  in  purties  of  tux,  wiiJi  white  wand*. 
tTBTerain^  the  strceta  dufing  the  nighl.  and  wntlinf;  boun-  lo 
their  rmpectivc  houMia  every  free  holder  who  wan  intt  ram- 
bling after  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  sincular  how  impli- 
citly their  authority  was  ubeyrd  by  every  imv,  without  any 
other  commission,  tlian  ihv  "  good  of  tlio  cause,"  'Hw 
Mayot  indeed  grew  angry  at  this  uodu*'  usurpation  of  bia 
powers,  and  the  High  Sheriff  expOBtulalwl  with  the  butcher* 
at  his  request  (rather  ironically  to  be  surr)  fmnittir  huslimtN 
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Both  these  results,  were  produced  by  a  combi- 
nation of  various  means,  which  were  themselves 
suggested  by  circumstances. 

The  ''  Catholic  Rent,"  the  "  Provincial  Meet- 
ings," and  **  the  Census,"  together  with  the 
spread  of  education,  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
the  New  Reformists,  had  already  prepared  the 
mind  of  the  people  for  any  appeal  which  might 
be  made  to  it,  by  the  friends  of  public  liberty.* 
The  Association  had  given  them  the  habit  of  act- 
ing in  concert,  and,  what  was  scarcely  less  va- 
luable, an  implicit  reliance  upon  their  leaders, 
and  their  clergy.  This  was  pvery  thing.  The 
application  of  these  powers,  was  afterwards  easy. 
The  clergy,  at  the  outset,  were  as  usual  divided 
into  two  parties—  the  old  and  the  young.  The 
old,  were  averse  to  all  species  of  disturbance,  and, 
with  very  indistinct  views  of  civil  rights,  thought 
it  an  indecorous  departure  from   their  ecclesi- 


on  the  impropriety  of  their  having  taken  the  peace-keeping 
of  the  city,  into  their  own  hands.  But,  besides  a  good- 
humoured  laugh,  nothing  followed.  They  continued  abstain- 
ing from  whiskey,  and  doing  the  voluntary  constable  during 
the  entire  election. 

*  '^  If  your  hand  be  strong  enough  to  keep  down,  what 
could  it  not  do,  if  it  were  employed  in  raising  up  ?"  was  the 
emphatic,  and  just  observation  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  to 
an  agitator  who  praised  the  tranquillity  of  the  people. 


r 
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astical  character,  the  engaging  even  remotely  in 
the  tumult  of  a  contested  election.  Many  too 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  fearing,  and  some  of  re- 
specting, the  Beresfords,  and  before  the  people 
had  pronounced  decidedly  in  the  matter,  were 
much  more  disposed  (a  singular  proof  of  the 
effects  of  the  penal  code)  to  take  a  part  with 
their  old  taskmasters,  than  with  the  liberals,  and 
Mr.  Stuart.  The  young  were  of  a  very  different 
temper :  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Maynooth,  and  had  carried  with  them, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  all  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy,  which  of  late  years 
has  more  or  less,  become  the  characteristic  of 
every  description  of  Irish  Catholic  education. 
They  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  re- 
cent politics.  No  wonder  then,  they  should  have 
seized  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  the  first 
opportunity  of  exerting  themselves,  in  a  cause 
which  they  believed  to  be  that  of  every  Ca- 
tholic in  the  country.  But  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  of  the  priest,  nothing  of  that  spi- 
ritual ambition  which  seeks  for  the  ascendancy 
of  a  particular  caste,  at  the  expense  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
entered  the  arena  like  common  citizens,*  and 

*  "  Qui  ulltt)  !e  offereiis  respondil  sc  civeu)  Ri 
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carried  on  the  struggle,  with  little  or  no  re- 
ference to  their  spiritual  power.  The  diocese 
of  Waterford,  was  then  governed  by  a  remark- 
able man.  He  had  passed  much  of  his  early  life 
in  America,  and  had  been  long  removed  from 
the  influence  of  modern  Catholic  politics  ;  but  he 
was  gifted  with  a  clear  understanding,  a  true 
sense  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  body, 
and  a  strenuous  and  determined  will,  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  redress  them.  Dr.  Kelly 
did  not  for  an  instant  hesitate,  which  course 
should  be  adopted.  His  accession  to  the  liberal 
party  was  important.  But  many  of  the  old 
priests  still  held  out,  and  were  not  to  be  sub- 
dued, until  the  people  had  so  strongly  expressed 
their  opinion,  that  no  choice  was  left  them  be- 
tween co-operation,  and  open  quarrel.*    The 

esse,  et  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  valient, "  was  the  answer  of  the 
Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  on  a  similar  occasion.  This,  was 
the  entire  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  clergy. 

^  In  many  instances  at  the  outset,  the  priests  from  the 
best  of  motives,  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to  address  the 
people.  No  fund  existed  at  that  time,  for  the  protection 
of  the  freeholders.  As  good  pastors,  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  expose  their  flocks  to  the  danger  of  losing  every 
means  of  subsistence,  which  they  and  their  families  possessed. 
In  those  cases,  the  people  often  outstepped  their  clergyman. 
The  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people.     A  clergyman  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
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people,  in  the  first  instaDce,  oiight  have  been 
excited  by  the  priest,  as  they  were  by  the  de- 
magogue ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle, 
it  was  not  the  priest  who  led.  but  the  people. 
It  was  public  opiuion  acting  in  its  boldest  and 
most  extensive  form,  upon  priest,  gentleman, 
and  peasant,  alike.  The  case  was  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  Spain  and  Greece.  There, 
if  the  priest  joined  the  popular  cause,  he  im- 
mediately obtained  an  unbounded  influence,  a 
natural  consequence  where  the  contest  was  8eiiu>- 
religious,  and  where  the  laws  and  tlie  govern- 
ment took  care  that  it  should  be  so :  but  if  in 
any  instance  he  seceded,  then  was  he  not  only 
regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  as 
an  apostate,  and  a  renegade  to  his  God.  The 
priest  after  a  little  time,  was  hurried  along  by 
the  torrent,  and  had  only  to  decide  whether  he 
should  ride  on  its  surface,  or  be  buried  altogether 
beneath  the  stream.  There  was  much  clamour 
at  the  time,  and  much  misre  presentation  ader- 

rappoaed  to  be  to  th«  interdsU  of  the  Bcrarfords,  hut  olher- 
mse  popular,  Imil  come  to  a  remote  part  of  the  couaty  on 
his  aniiiml  "  i|ucst."  llv  was  in  thi'  habit  of  ^nenUly 
bringing  bock  from  50/.  to  60/.,  but  on  opening  tb«  box  after 
service,  be  founil  tt  to  contain  not  more  than  '2a.  (Itf.  This 
fact  speaks  volumes.  The  priest*,  were  heie  kindled  by  ifac 
])C0ple,  and  not  the  people  by  (ht-  priests. 
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wards,  on  the  abuse  of  his  spiritual  influence*  It 
might  be  sufficient  answer  to  such  imputations  to 
say,  that  six  several  petitions  complaining  of 
this  abuse  have  been  successively  presented  to 
parliament,  and  witnesses  procured  by  means 
the  most  discreditable  to  support  their  allega- 
tions, but  that  five  of  these  six  petitions  have 
been  rejected,  after  a  deliberate  examination 
by  the  legislature,  and  one  withdrawn  by  the 
petitioners  themselves.  But  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  and  the  per- 
sons implicated,  will  render  this  unnecessary. 
The  arguments  which  they  used,  had  no  con- 
nexion with  their  spiritual  power.  They  were 
based  on  the  principles  of  general  morality, 
and  applicable  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  all 
classes  of  citizens.  They  neither  fulminated 
excommunications,  nor  withheld  the  sacraments 
as  it  is  averred ;  but  they  spoke  of  the  crime 
of  perjury,  and  of  the  oath  of  the  freeholder 
at  the  hustings,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  elector, 
and  of  the  baseness  of  bribery ;  and  if  such  themes 
made  the  impression  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  priest  and  of  the 
people,  and  an  influence  which  every  good  man 
should  obey,  and  of  which  every  free  citizen 
should  be  proud. 
These  instructions  of  the  priest  in   private 
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were  seconded  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
agitators  in  public.  Their  first  care  was  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  organization.  The  system  they 
adopted  for  the  purpose  was  simple,  but  all- 
powerful.  A  general  committee  was  established 
in  the  couuty  town,  ft  consisted  nominally  of 
many  members — a  few  only  acted.  They  had 
their  branch  committees  in  every  barony,  con- 
stituted on  a  similar  principle.  The  priests  were 
honorary  members.  In  attendance  on  these  com- 
mittees were  two  local  agents,  who  furnished 
weekly,  their  reports.  The  baronial  committeeg 
made  similar  reports,  to  the  general  committee, 
and  received  in  turn  its  instructions.  Each  parish 
priest,  each  local  agent,  and  each  baronial  com- 
mittee, had  their  registry -book.  They  were 
required  to  make  upon  each  name,  besides,  the 
usual  remarks  relative  to  right  of  voting,  kc. 
their  own  particular  and  personal  observations. 
These  books  were  handed  in  from  the  several  parts 
of  the  country  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  from  this  information  was  compiled  an 
analytic  view  (which  scarcely  presented  a  single 
error  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experience)  of 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the  entire  county. 
The  whole  of  this  machinery  was  soon  in  opera- 
tion, and  worked  admirably ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
calculated  to  preclude  confusion,  to  restrain  and 
apply  the  excitement,  but  not  to  create  tite  ex- 
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citement  itself.  Something  more  was  requisite. 
It  was  determined  to  make  an  almost  individual 
appeal  to  the  forty-shilling  constituency  of  the 
county.  A  certain  number  of  the  committee  were 
deputed  to  address  each  parish,  in  rotation.  They 
chose  Sunday  for  these  assemblies,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  and  tumult  of  specially-convened 
meetings ;  and  for  two  months  previous  to 
the  election,  they  were  to  be  seen,  before  the 
altar  of  the  respective  chapels,  haranguing  the 
people  on  the  discharge  of  their  approaching 
duties.  Their  reasoning  was  short  and  simple. 
They  took  the  "  bribery  oath  "  in  one  hand,  the 
**  two  addresses  "  of  Lord  George  Beresford  in 
the  other.  They  asked  the  people,  how  they 
could  take  the  money  of  the  Beresfords  and  that 
oath  at  the  same  time  ?  They  asked  the  old  and 
young,  whether  their  priests  had  not  told  them 
that  perjury  was  a  crime  ?  They  told  them,  that 
the  oath  which  had  just  been  read  should  be  put 
to  every  freeholder :  they  warned  them  to  reflect 
upon  its  deep  import,  and  to  reflect  in  due  time. 
Then  were  the  addresses  opened  and  read,  and 
commented  on  article  by  article.  "  Who  were 
these  Beresfords  ?"  it  was  demanded  ; — their 
whole  history  from  their  first  settlement  in  the 
country  (in  consequence  of  their  marriage  with 
the  Catholic  heiress.  Lady  Catherine  de  la  Poer) 
to  their  final  feats  in  the  late  rebellion,  was  de- 
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tailed.  "  Was  a  Catholic  so  base  that  he  did  not 
even  know,  when  he  was  trampled  on  ?  If  he 
doubted,  let  him  read  their  manifestoes  ; — there 
they  gloried  in  their  hatred  to  his  faith  ;— there 
they  proclaimed  their  enmity  eternal  ;— there 
they  trod  on  the  Catholic  freeholder  as  if  he 
had  been  their  hereditary  slave !  In  striking  at 
the  Beresfords,  they  struck  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Ascendancy.  The  great  opportunity  desired 
so  long,  was  now  at  length  before  them — they  had 
only  to  will  the  deed,  and  it  was  done!"  Every 
discourse  concluded,  with  the  most  earnest 
entreaties,  to  preserve  order  and  peace.  They 
appealed  to  them,  by  the  name  of  their  enemies 
to  be  tranquil ;— not  to  allow  a  single  word  to 
escape  them,  which  could  be  construed  by  their 
opponents  into  a  violation  of  the  laws.  The 
laws  were  their  protectors,  and  every  thing 
could  be  gained  by  a  determined  and  calm  atti- 
tude—nothing by  brute  force.*     The  priest  then 

*  Tlie  Bribery  oath,  and  this  admirable  discipline  of  the 
people — a  lesson  theyseizi^d  with  nn  intelligence andjuetnesa 
of  Teasouing  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  stranger — were  the 
main-springs  of  the  eubsequent  success.  In  the  very  heat  of 
the  election,  strong  and  stout  men  were  to  be  seen,  when 
struck  by  the  opposite  party,  turning  round  on  their  assailants, 
and  laughing  quietly  la  their  face  :  "  You  know,"  they  used 
_  to  say,  "you  dare  not  do  this,  if  it  were  not  lor  tlie  elec-  U 
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Stepped  forward,  and  addressed  them,  in  their 
own  vehement  and  figurative  language.  Resor 
lutions  were  next  framed  and  proposed  by  priest^ 
gentleman,  and  farmer,  indiscriminately.  The 
next  day,  they  were  struck  off  on  small  slips  of 
paper,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  scattered  tp 
the  amount  of  thousands  in  the  neighbouring 
parish,  previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  day^ 
Shame  and  emulation  are  powerful  stimulants^ 
They  are  particularly  so  in  Ireland,  even  in  thosQ 
portions  of  the  country  which  are  considered  the 
most  abandoned.  The  ''  Crusade,*' as  itwasde* 
nominated,  worked  its  effect.  It  was  soon  a  dis-^ 
grace  to  be  in  the  minority.  The  freeholder,  in 
his  own  house,  had  an  influence  to  contend  with 
far  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  the  de- 
magogue, or  of  the  priest.  His  wife  and  childrea 
were  there,  and  sacrifices  the  most  unheard  of, 
were  submitted  to,  rather  than  "  demean  them- 

tion."  Sometimes,  when  a  yiolent  opponent,  John  Claudius 
for  instance,  got  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  they  would 
open  their  ranks  with  a  humorous  affectation  of  civility,  and 
allow  him  peaceably  to  pass  on.  They  abstained  from  thei^ 
habitual  indulgence  in  spiritual  liquors.  At  Clare  this  self- 
control  was  still  more  conspicuous.  A  freeholder  asked 
for  a  glass  of  water :  a  priest  was  by,  and  poured  a  glasi 
of  spirits  into  it.  The  freeholder  perceived  it,  and  imme* 
diately  emptied  the  glass  at  his  feet. — **  Am't  we  iwom,'* 
said  he,  **  and  musn't  we  keep  our  troth  V* 
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selves,"  as  they  said,  "  before  all  the  county." 
Then  it  was  that  the  ascendancy  began  seriously 
to  awaken  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  "  Young 
Committee,"  as  they  contemptuously  had  called 
it,  for  not  one  of  its  members  had  been  engaged 
in  an  election  warfare  before,  had  taken  up  all 
the  vantage  positions,  and  had  already  got  pos- 
session of  every  approach  to  the  camp.  They 
began  to  imitate  what  they  had  at  first  despised, 
and  to  marshal  for  the  battle,  when  it  was  now 
the  time  to  fight. — It  was  too  late.  The  victory 
was  decided  before  the  engagement  had  begun. 
In  a  few  days  the  power  of  the  intolerants  was 
extinguished  for  ever. 

Such  were  the  wonder-workers  in  this  singular 
contest,  and  such  the  tactics  by  which  it  was 
carried  on.  It  was  not  the  power  of  the  priests, 
nor  the  power  of  the  demagogues,  but  it  was 
the  power  of  common  grievance— of  common 
hatred — of  common  resistance,  directed  judici- 
ously by  the  common  eCForts  of  priest  and  dema- 
gogue, to  a  practical  and  determinate  result. 
The  influence  they  possessed  was  solely  in  their 
being  the  reflection  and  expression  of  ail  this. 
The  eloquence  they  used  was  in  the  people's 
heart,  guiding  the  people  the  way  they  had 
determined  to  go;  they  were  every  thing;  bad 
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they  opposed  them,  they  would  unquestionably 
have  been  nothing. 

Once  that  the  secret  was  discovered  of  the 
people's  power,  it  was  instantly  felt,  and  applied 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Wexford  had  un- 
fortunately its  writ  issued,  and  its  election 
decided,  before  that  of  Waterford.  It  had 
submitted  to  the  oligarchical  influence  of  Lord 
Stopford :  had  it  followed  and  not  preceded  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Waterford,  little  doubt 
can  exist  thatits  energetic  population  would  have 
easily  found  the  means  of  emancipating  them^ 
selves  with  equal  celerity  and  success  from  then: 
servitude.  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Westmeath, 
followed,  fought  similar  battles,  and  obtained 
similar  triumphs ;  Louth  in  particular  was  con- 
spicuous. Like  Waterford,  it  had  long  groaned 
under  the  joint  mastery  of  the  Jocelyns  and 
Fosters,  the  relics  of  the  old  oligarchy,  the 
Beresfords  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
test there,  unlike  that  of  Waterford,  was  a 
tumult;  the  victory,  a  coup  de  main.  It  had 
peculiarities  which  still  more  strongly  marked 
the  popular  indignation,  and  the  popular  will. 
Mr.  Dawson,  a  retired  barrister,  with  a  small 
property  in  the  county,  was  the  candidate. 
He  brought  with  him  no  splendours  of  ancient 
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name,  like  Mr.  Stuart;  no  sayings  of  a  long 
minority;  no  recollections  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  He  stood  sim- 
ply on  a  warm  devotion  to  popular  rights— on 
the  popular  hatred  to  the  dominion  of  these 
taskmasters.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
only;  almost  without  deliberation;  entirely  with- 
out preparation :  he  appeared  in  the  field,  before 
his  antagonist  had  even  dreamt  of  the  contest. 
His  appeal  was  simple ;  unresisted ;  irresistible. 
The  people  believed  themselves  capable  of  every 
thing, — it  was  a  great  spell, — they  were  soon,  in 
iact,  what  they  believed  themselves  to  be.  The 
Jocelyn  candidate  was  rejected  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority; and  so  also  would  the  Foster  repre- 
sentative have  been,  had  it  been  possible  to 
have  found  a  candidate  to  oppose  him  in  proper 
time.  But  the  triumph  of  the  trampled  peo- 
ple—-of  the  despised  Catholic  freeholder — was 
not  the  less  complete.*  A  new  tone  of  think- 
ing and  of  acting  became  general  and  familiar 
throughout  all  Ireland. — Confidence  in  an  in- 
strument which  had  now  been  fully  proved  ;  an 
habitual  and  well -organised  combination ;  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws ;  constitutional  agitation, 

*  See  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  this  ccU'l>ratc<l  struggle, 
too  graphic  not  to  have  been  written  by  an  eye-witness,  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magmdnefor  Mmrch  and  April,  1R29. 
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henceforth  became  the  code  of  the  great  con- 
federacy of  the  Catholics.  The  patriot  exulted 
at  this  glorious  demonstration  of  the  energies  of 
men,  who  had  so  long  been  judged  incapable 
of  even  the  desire  of  freedom :  the  philosopher, 
rejoiced  at  the  progress  of  sounder  principles 
and  the  gradual  substitution  of  moral  influences 
for  the  coarse  means  of  physical  force;  but, 
abore  all,  the  statesman  already  saw,  in  the 
events  which  had  lately  been  passing  before 
him,  that  a  new  course  of  policy  would  soon 
become  inevitable,  and  that  such  agents  and 
such  agency,  acting  upon  such  bodies,  mast 
terminate  speedily  in  restoring  to  Ireland  its 
just  franchises,  or  in  plunging  England  into 
anarchy  and  confusion;  and  finally,  peiiiaps, 
into  utter  ruin,  without  a  hand  to  rescue  her 
amongst  other  nations,  or  a  heart  to  sympathise 
in  her  fall. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Persecution  of  landlordii — New  Rent — Its  effects  bikI  uti- 
lity— Simultaneous  Meetings — Continental  sympathy — 
American  sympathy — American  addresaeB  and  a^tsocio* 
tions,  Sec.  alarming — American  party  in  Ireland— Its 
principles — Its  conduct — Results — Canning  adminbtrt^ 
tion — Hia  policy — His  means — Wellington  ministry — 
Marquess  of  Wellesley — Marques*  of  Anglesey. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Catholics  were  too  im- 
portant and  too  galling  to  the  ascendancy,  not  to 
produce  an  immediate  reaction.  The  elections 
were  iraraediately  followed  by  open  war  against 
the  insurgents.  Tenants  were  ejected  without 
mercy  ;  whole  families  turned  out  upon  the  high 
road ;  and  recurrence  had  to  every  expedient  of 
retaliation,  which  could  most  strongly  mark  the 
indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  defeated  party. 
The  tenant,  in  many  cases,  lay  particularly  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  his  landlord.  In  parts 
of  Ireland,  for  instance,  a  small  tenement  waa 
given  to  a  peasant  for  a  yearly  rent  sufficiently 
low  to  allow  him  the  interest  prescribed  by  law ; 
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this  rent  was  allowed  to  accumulate  sometimes 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  successively,  until 
it  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  free- 
holder to  repay  it.  Where  ejectment  took  place, 
the  freeholder  pemained  still  liable  for  the  debt, 
and  was  subjected  by  other  process  to  impri- 
sonment. In  other  cases  the  single  life,  some- 
times nearly  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  on  which 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  holdings  depended,  sud- 
denly dropped,  and  a  whole  district  became,  at 
one  blow,  exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  vilfege 
tyrant.  These  facilities  to  persecution  were 
seized  with  avidity,  and  the  immediate  resulte 
of  the  election  were  of  the  most  melancholy 
description.  The  breach  between  the  parties 
was  widened ;  new  exasperations  were  added 
to  the  old ;  the  priest  was  accused  with  the 
landlord;  and  the  worst  consequences,  on  ail 
sides,  were  apprehended.  It  was  dreaded,  that 
once  more  the  peasant  would  resume  the  ri^ts 
of  self-defence,  and  rush  on  to  those  acts  of 
personal  retaliation,  which  in  all  times  had  been 
80  anxiously  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics.  It  had  produced  the  various  coercive 
acts,  with  which  the  statute-book  had  formeriy 
been  crowded,  and  thrown  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  emancipation.  On  the 
side  of  the  freeholder,  there  were  scarcely  lesA 
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difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  want  of  sym* 
pathy  in  the  situation  of  men»  to  whom  the  late 
triumph  had  so  pre-eminently  been  owing,  would 
of  all  others  have  been  the  most  certain  means 
of  deterring  them  in  future  from  similar  co-ope- 
ration. A  fund  was  proposed  for  their  relief, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  ''  New  Rent"*  for 
the  protection  of  the  forty -shilling  freeholders, 
poured  in  from  every  side  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Association. 

The  result  of  this  exertion  was  most  percep- 
tible. The  freeholders,  not  only  were  very 
speedily  released,  but  they  were  taught  to  iden- 
tify their  interests,  in  a  still  more  intimate  man- 
ner, with  the  Association.  They  preferred  per- 
sonally their  claims  for  redress,  either  to  the 
Protecting  Committees,  as  they  were  called, 
existing  for  that  purpose  in  the  contested  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  or  to  the 
more  popular  leaders  of  the  Association.     They 

*  The  creation  of  such  a  fund  was  firel  8U|n:e8tcd  at  Dun- 
garvan,  in  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  the 
clergy  about  two  months  before  the  Waterford  election.  It 
was  then  limited  to  a  local  subscription,  and  the  promiiM;s  of 
preference  on  vacant  lands  to  such  frceholdcnt  as  nii|;ht  be 
ejected  by  their  landlords  for  a  conscientious  discrhnrc;*^  of 
their  duty  during  the  ensuing  contest.  Mr.  OVoniicll  had 
the  merit  of  making  it  really  useful,  by  extending  it  to  every 
part  of  Ireland. 
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were  assured  of  having  such  petitions  received 
with  every  due  consideration  by  a  body,  which 
affected  to  proceed  directly  from  the  people, 
had  encouraged  them  in  the  late  struggle,  and 
declared  themselves  the  organ  of  their  com- 
plaints, and  the  determined  asserters  of  their 
yiolated  rights.  On  the  other  side,  the  Asso- 
ciation derived  the  most  material  advantage 
from  this  additional  principle  of  union.  The 
Rent,  which  flowed  out  upon  the  people,  came 
back  through  the  various  channels  doubled  and 
quadrupled  to  the  Association  treasury.  Like 
every  other  attempt  to  repress  the  advancement 
of  the  cause,  the  persecution  of  the  landlords 
but  added  a  new  impetus  to  its  progress.  The 
landlords  themselves  at  last  admitted  the  justice 
of  this  assertion.  They  dropped  off,  one  by  one, 
from  the  unequal  conflict,  and  came  into  tenns  of 
arrangement,  through  the  intervention  frequently 
of  the  priests,  with  their  own  tenants.*   In  some 

^  When  this  persecution  in  some  instances  had  gone  to 
the  greatest  extremes,  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  menace 
of  purchasing  up  the  outstanding  judgments  affecting  the 
landlord,  and  wielding  the  same  weapon  which  he  had  em- 
ployed to  persecute  the  freeholder,  against  himself.  It  is  not 
meant  to  offer  any  defence  of  this  species  of  domestic  war- 
five  ;  but  it  may  be  obsenred,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  anoma- 
lous state  in  which  all  the  relations  of  prirate  as  well  as 
public  life,  were  thrown  by  the  laws,  and  the  continuance  of 
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cases,  where  ejectments  had  taken  place,  the 
tenants  rather  benefited  than  otherwise,  by  the 
arrangement.  Several  freeholds  virtually  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Association,  and  the  land- 
lords abstained  from  any  new  registry  of  their 
tenants,  with  a  declaration,  that  they  had  no 
intention  in  future  of  placing  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  All  this  tended  to  an 
obvious  augmentation  of  the  Catholic  interest. 
The  Catholics  every  where  profited  by  the 
fears  or  apathy  of  their  enemies.  An  active 
registry  was  commenced  in  the  popular  interest 
in  Louth,  Limerick,  &c.  &c.  It  no  longer  ap- 
peared doubtful  that,  with  ordinary  exertion, 
the  Catholics  would  be  enabled  to  return  three- 
fourtiis  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  at  the 
next  ensuing  General  Election. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  an  annual  peti- 
tion firom  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  parliament, 
and  the  policy  of  adding  as  much  as  possible  to 
its  weight,  by  similar  petitions  from  the  country, 
had  suggested  during  the  last  year  various  ex- 
pedients for  the  better  arrangement  of  such 
petitions  in  the  cities,  counties,  and  parishes,  of 
the  kingdom.  The  secretary  of  the  Catholics  of 
each  county  was  directed  to  send  down  to  the 
parishes  immediately  under  his  control,  the  form 

which  had  been  advocated,  and  prolonged  by  the  very  men 
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of  such  petitions,  with  blanks,  for  the  inserdoQ 
of  their  local  grievances.  These  instructions  in 
some  instances  had  been  complied  with;  but 
from  various  avocations  interfering,  from  want 
of  zeal  and  intelligence,  or  from  other  circum* 
stances,  very  few  of  the  parishes  had  received 
the  proper  forms  in  due  time.  This  inconveni- 
ence demanded  a  remedy,  and  attracted  the  at* 
tention  of  Mr.  Sheil.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  cause,  could  peti- 
tions be  had  not  only  from  every  county  and  city^ 
but  from  every  parish  in  Ireland.  The  apathy 
and  stupidity  of  the  lower  classes,  their  total 
indifference  to  emancipation,  their  ignorance  of 
its  very  meaning,  had  been  put  forward  very 
frequently,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  an 
irresistible  argument   against  all   concession.^ 

^  These  accusations  have  been  made,  not  only  by  men  hos* 
tile,  but  by  men  friendly  to  the  Cadiolics,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland.  See  M*Nevin*s  and  EmmetVs  examination 
tf  the  secret  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in 
1798 ;  but  there  were  then  grounds  for  the  imputation  which 
do  not  exist  at  present.  The  Irish  people  always  felt  their 
grieyances,  but  did  not  trace  them  to  their  right  causes. 
The  Association,  aided  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  the  present  day,  have  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  means  of  judging  more  accurately.  It  was 
inferring  a  great  blessing.  Till  this  could  be  effected,  the 
peasant  always  wasted  his  energies  on  secondary  evib  and 
secondary  remedies.    He  felt  that  he  was  deprived  of  Iha 
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Late  events  had  indeed  contributed  to  render 
rather  questionable  the  accuracy  of  such  state- 
ments; but  the  force  of  the  refutation  might 
still  be  very  considerably  strengthened  by  an 
increased  number  of  petitions  being  annually 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  not  to  be  done  without  system^ 
and  to  the  perfecting  of  this  system  Mr.  Sheil 
api^ied  himself. 

But  Mr.  Sheil  had  other  objects  of  much 
greater  mi^itude  in  view.  The  late  elections 
had  proved  how  easily  the  people  could  be 
acted  on  by  their  leaders.      It  was  desirable 

m 

advaotagei  of  impartial  justice,  and  immediately  attacked 
the  magistrate  or  the  judge.  So  on  through  every  other 
grie^rance.  The  Association  first  directed  his  attention  froa 
the  individual  to  the  system.  It  was  not  hy  burnings,  or 
assassinations,  or  acts  of  local  and  immediate  vengeance,  be 
could  hope  for  redress, — it  was  by  the  removal  of  thai 
principle  of  inequality,  which  was  the  fertile  source  from 
which  every  injury  and  provocation  had  flowed.  The 
AssociaUon  laboured  incessantly  at  this  great  moral  revo- 
lution, and  fiaally  achieved  it.  It  suppressed  outrage  and 
hmi  in  eleven  counties  a  little  after  its  first  establisliment ; 
and  converted  the  energies  of  the  very  men  most  implicated 
in  such  proceedings,  to  the  purposes  of  a  common  consti- 
tational  effort  for  the  achievement  of  a  common  constitu- 
tiofial  cause.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  Association  remember 
this. — If  it  taught  the  people  what  Emancipation  was,  it 
taught  them  also  the  only  true  or  legitimate  moans  of 
acquiring  it. 
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that  this  influence  should  be  rendered  as  power- 
ful»  and  as  extensive  as  possible.  It  was  scarcely 
less  so,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  clear  and 
striking  point  of  view  before  all  classes  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose^  Mr.  Shell  devised  a 
very  judicious  expedient.  He  proposed  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held,  on  the  same  day,  in  every 
parish  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
parliament  for  the  concession  of  their  legitimate 
claims.  The  simultaneous  character  of  these  as- 
semblies would  draw  closer  (it  was  hoped)  the 
bonds  of  union  between  every  portion  of  the 
Catholic  community,  and  give  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  unanimous  soul — of  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  the  Catholic  Associa* 
tion.  Mr.  Shell  had  suggested  a  somewhat 
similar  measure  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year.  He  had  brought  forward  a  resolution, 
that  the  Catholic  prelates  should  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  certain  form  of  prayer,  to  be 
recited  in  the  Catholic  churches  and  chapels 
throughout  the  kingdom,  praying  that  God 
would  turn  the  heart  of  his  Majesty's  ministry 
to  the  just  consideration  of  their  ccmdition; 
but  this  project  (conceived  it  would  appear  in 
the  same  view  as  the  simultaneous  meetings,  in 
order  to  produce  a  more  perfect  sense  of  union 
amongst  the  body)  was  ill  calculated  to  efiect 
its  purpose.    The  Bishops  were  averse  to  such 
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interference,  and  ihe  suggestion  lent  every  faci- 
lity to  sneer  and  misinterpretation.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  the  Association,  but,  as  might 
be  imagined,  remained  inoperative.  It  probably 
had  no  other  merit  than  having  led  to  the  more 
matured  measure  of  the  "  Simultaneous  Meet- 
ings." The  execution  even  of  that  project  was 
encumbered  with  great  difficulties.  No  govern- 
ment, it  was  to  be  supposed,  would  sutfer  tran- 
quilly such  a  general  assemblage  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  Association  itself  would  incur  great 
risk  and  great  responsibility  in  adventuring  it. 
The  reaction  of  the  North,  the  general  alarm  of 
all  Protestants,  would  more  than  counterbalance 
any  advantages  to  which  it  might  be  supposed 
to  lead.  These  objections,  and  many  more, 
were  obviated  by  a  judicious  expedient.  The 
meetings  were  ordered  to  be  held  on  an  ap- 
pointed Sunday,  after  mass,  in  every  parish  in 
the  country ;  the  form  of  the  petitions  was  to 
be  sent  down  by  the  Association,  and  when 
passed,  were,  without  delay,  to  be  transmitted 
back  to  the  secretary.  This  arrangement  was 
obvious  and  simple.  The  day  was  fixed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Association,  and  simultaneous 
meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.* 

*  "  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  sam«  hour  (21st  Janu- 
ary, IBSa),  meetings  were  held  in  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
Catholic  churches;  and  it  has  been  calciilRtcd,  on  Ihe  pre- 
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Nothing  occurred  at  any  of  those  meetings 
which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  vio- 
late the  public  peace.  Every  proceeding  was 
conducted  with  perfect  propriety  and  good 
order.  But  it  must  be  conceded,  that  there 
was  no  great  proof  of  Catholic  enthu^asiSj  or 
Association  influence,  in  the  measure  as  it  thws 
Btood.  It  was  obvious  that  it  was  the  celebm- 
tion  of  the  mass,  and  not  the  proposal  or  paasing 
of  the  petition,  which  had  drawn  the  pwjpJe 
together. — A  petition  too,  read  by  the  pr]0st, 
and  assented  to  by  the  congregation,  was  not 
exactly  the  truest  expression  which  could  hp 
conceived  of  the  popular  will.  But  this  is^/^ 
short-sighted  view  of  the  subject.  The  princi- 
pal point  to  be  attained  was,  '^  to  habituate  tke 
people  to  obey,  at  a  momenfs  warning;  the  resolu^ 
tions  and  commands  of  the  Association.''^  The 
Association  would  have  been  unwise  in -limine 
in  attempting  any  thing  which  could  tend  to 
render  doubtful  this  disposition.  It  gave  orders 
easy  to  be  complied  with,  and  the  facility  of  the 
execution  of  itself  produced  and  confirmed  the 
habit.     The  people  did  not  examine  very  nar- 

•umption  of  one  thousand  persons  haying  attended  each  meet- 
ing (certainly  a  moderate  average),  that  not  less  than  one 

BULLION    FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND   PERSONS  Were  #1- 

wmltameouify  assembled  for  the  same  object  on  this  impres- 
siye  occasion«*'-^J9ie«tii^  Pof#. 
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rowly  into  the  nature  of  the  machinery  cm- 
ployed  ;  they  attributed  it  exclusively  to  the  will 
and  power  of  the  Association  ;  and  to  the  Asso- 
ciation ihcy  began  to  look  raore  and  more  CTcry 
day  for  the  direction  of  every  particular  of  their 
conduct.  The  progress,  though  gradual,  was 
most  perceptible.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
assembling  the  people  upon  a  Susday. — This 
repeated,  would  have  soon  rendered  it  equally 
easy  to  have  assembled  them  on  a  u-eek  day. 
Once  such  assemblies  had  become  practicable, 
at  the  decree  of  the  Association,  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland  would  be  in  its  hand*. 
What  could  have  prevented  it  from  making  use 
of  this  power?  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
only  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.* 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  existed  no 
necessity  during  the  late  events  for  bringing  thia 
colossal  but  dangerous  machinery  into  action; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  good  senit 

'  The  people  met  wilhoal  nnas,  and  for  the  p^acctibli  j 
purpose  oi pttilioning :  bat  they  met  at  0Dce,< — llit 
the  same  day, — above  all,  thry  met  by  the  ordrr  of  the  A»- 
•ociatioD.  What  if  tlie  AMociatioD  at  tame  Inter  period  had 
ordered  them  to  me^t  with  armi,  for  the  purpow,  not  of 
petilioning  against,  but  resutlMg  lithi>9.  \-c.  >^c. ; — woald 
they  bare  disobeyed  ^  The  fulcrum  and  the  power  were 
found— the  lever  could  be  applied  to  any  thing. 
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and  discretion  of  the  leaders,  that,  conscious  of 
the  power  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  they 
abstained  from  displaying  it  for  mere  purposes 
of  boast  or  menace.  They  were  satisfied  with 
the  quiet  and  secret  progress  of  the  influence, 
without  risking  its  exhibition,  on  small  or  un^ 
necessary  occasions,  before  the  public.  In  the 
management  of  such  concerns,  nothing  is  indiffe- 
rent—what is  not  good,  must  necessarily  be  bad. 
This  truth  did  not,  it  is  true,  always  impress 
itself  sufficiently  on  their  minds,  and  many  very 
injurious  results  have  proceeded  from  its  having 
been  neglected.  But  in  the  present  instance 
it  was  otherwise :  the  Association,  content  with 
having  found  an  admirable  secret,  abstained 
from  applying  it  in  practice,  until  absolutely 
called  for.  The  project,  and  the  execution 
reflect  high  honour  upon  Mr.  Sheil;  it  was 
one  of  those  measures  which  might  have  had, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  most  important 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Whilst  Ireland  was  thus  organising  itself,  with 
an  order  and  discretion  rarely  witnessed  in  any 
country — going  on  from  little  to  great,  and  ga- 
thering at  every  step  a  more  implicit  confidence 
in  its  union  and  resources, — its  proceedings  did 
not  escape  the  attention  and  the  sympathies  of 
other  countries.  The  French,  stimulated  by  the 
pn^ess  of  liberal  institutions  amcmgst  them- 


selves,  and  not  a  little  perhaps  by  a  lurking 
recollection  of  the  injuries  they  had  sustained 
from  England,  began  to  turn  towards  Ireland 
a  large  portion  of  their  observation,  and  to 
hope  from  the  discontents,  allowed  so  unwise- 
ly to  continue  iu  that  country,  a  new  addition 
to  the  spirit  of  liberalism  spreading  throughout 
Europe,  and  an  ample  vengeance  in  due  sea- 
son, on  the  head  of  their  haughty  rival.  The 
letters  in  the  EtoUe,  the  confidential  and  indeed 
official  organ  of  the  government,*  the  visit  of  two 
or  three  distinguished  French  travellers,  the 
Due  de  Montebello,  Mons.  Duvergier,  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Dalmatie,  and  others,  and  the  publication 
of  their  travels  on  their  return, — made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  French  mind.f    Societies  were 

*  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Letters,  which  were  so 
muck  admired  in  the  Eloile,  and  which  for  a  oionient  cre- 
ated such  ail  outcry  and  alarm  in  the  Euglij^h  pa])er3,  were 
the  production  of  a  distinguished  Catholic  leader.  The 
Courier  on  tlie  discovery- resumed  courage,  but  their  effect 
abroad  was  not  diminished.  This,  after  all,  was  the  priaci- 
pal  point. 

t  '*  £n  Irlande,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  on  ne  voit  guires 

que  dcs paysans  plus  molheureux  que  dea  sauvages.     Seule- 

ent,  au  lieu  d'etre  cent  tnille,  comme  ils  seraient  dans  I'^tut 

i  nature,  ils  sout  huit  millions,  et  font  vivrc   ricUement 

cinq  cents  abaenttei  i  Londres  et  i  Paris.     Avec  la  religion 

payenne,  cea  pauTres  diables  auraient  au  moins  joui  d'lm  ppu 
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projected  ia  aid  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
both  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  but  the  spirit  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  to  carry  the  project 
into  prompt  execution.*  In  Germany,  and 
even  in  Italy,  a  similar  feeling  began  to  develop 
itself.  The  rapid  translation  of  every  thing 
connected  with  Ireland  not  only  into  French, 
but  into  both  those  languages,  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  interest,  which  its  condition  had  be- 
gun to  excite  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Travellers  brought  home  the  same 
report.  They  were  met  every  where,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  glory  of  England,  with  taunts 
on  the  oppressions  of  Ireland .  Every  Englishnian 
was  made  personally  to  feel  the  shame  arid  dis- 
grace which  the  tyranny  of  his  own  government 
had  obtained  for  him  abroad.  The  existing  state 
of  Europe  was  also  favourable  to  this  feeling.  The 
late  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Italy  had  disposed 
people  to  this  train  of  thought,  and  the  struggle 

de  bonheur."  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

*  The  Association  at  Paris  was  to  have  embraced  many 
of  the  ''  Liberals."  It  was  to  have  been  to  France,  what 
the  Catholic  Association  was  to  Ireland,  the  generator  and 
director  of  a  most  extensive  organization.  It  was  dispersed, 
much  |o  the  regret  of  many  Frenchmen,  by  the  King's 
speech. 
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in  Greece,  which  still  coDtiuiied,  furnished  an 
example  in  courage  and  siiifering,  quite  ana- 
logous to  the  stru^te  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Catholic  was  assimilated  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation to  the  Christian  Greek,  and  the  English 
Protestant  to  his  Turkish  master.  But  there 
was  another  nation,  whose  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  was  of  a  far  stronger,  and  more 
domestic  character.  America  had  been  long 
the  asylum  of  the  suffering  and  expatriated 
Irish  ; — the  country  which  of  all  others  moat 
keenly  reflected  the  feelings,  and  understood 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Cathohc.  The  tic«of 
consanguinity,  the  dearer  ties  of  character  and 
principle,  the  common  recollection  of  former 
oppression,  the  rememhrance  of  ancient  com- 
munion and  of  ancient  resistance  to  wrong ; — all 
these  feelings  not  only  preserved,  but  enhanced, 
by  the  contrast  between  their  former  and  their 
present  situation,  between  Irish  servitude  and 
American  liberty,  directed  their  attention  at 
a  very  early  period  to  their  injured  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.*     In  the  year 

■  Itiscalculated  that  nearly  ON  half  of  tbeBDDual  arrivaU 
in  the  United  States  ate  Irish.  Mnnji  of  lhc««  are  from 
Canada.  The  change  from  Irtluuil  Ui  Caaailo,  if  w  nr«  (o 
jud([e  from  the  letters  of  iadivuluula,  and  iIk'  Kcftort  on  the 
State  of  Ireland  in  IB3^,  is  feU  to  be  a  change  from  a  slat* 
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1825,  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  New  York, 
Judge  Swanton  in  the  chair.  Resolutions,  and 
an  address  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  M'Ne- 
vin  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  were  unanimously 
voted.  Some  of  these  resolutions  are  very  re- 
markable. They  profess  to  have  for  their  ob- 
ject, *'  the  giving  efficient  expression  to  their 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  their  indigna- 
tion  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors."  For 
this  purpose  a  co-operating  Association,  modelled 
with  great  skill  on  the  plan  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  a  ''  Rent"  similar  to  that  col- 
lected in  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  this 
body,  and  the  auspices  of  the  state  govern-^ 
ment,  were  immediately  established.     The  ad- 

of  bondage  to  a  state  of  comparative  liberty.  The  coaipa* 
rison  is  continued :  the  Irishman,  wishing  still  farther  to  iriir 
prove  his  moral  and  physical  condition,  makes  no  diflSiculty 
in  emigrating  to  the  Union.  The  ultimate  effects  on  our 
settlements,  of  this  emigration  and  transit  of  Irish,  may  be 
separation.  It  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the  emigration  ^n 
ilMwte,  which  Mr.  Willnot  Horton  recommends,  might  net 
(if  effected)  considerably  tend  to  accelerate  this  rupture.  At 
all  events,  it  can  only  be  retarded.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
colony  must  become  an  independent  country.  She  is  ripen- 
ing for  it  daily,  and  England  is  hurrying  her  to  it  by  her 
indifference  and  impolicy.  "  Nations,"  says  Mr.  G  rattan, 
''  have  neither  a  parent's  nor  a  child's  affection :  like  the 
eagle,  they  dismiss  dieir  yoang,  and  know  them  no  longer.'' 
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dress  was  in  a  bold  and  impassioned  tone,  and 
was  received  in  Ireland  ■with  sentiments  of 
surprise  and  gratitude ;  but  it  ventured  into 
topics  which  had  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  Irish  politics,  and  contained 
principles  which,  however  just  in  the  abstract, 
appeared  to  be  misplaced  at  the  moment,  or 
at  least  calculated  to  embarrass,  and  to  alarm. 
A  very  interesting  discussion,  on  the  motion  of 
a  vote  of  thanks,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Coppinger 
(who  perseveringly  continued  to  encourage  this 
connexion  with  America),  terminated  at  last 
in  a  modified  expression  of  the  public  grati- 
tude ;  it  excluded  every  opinion  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  address;  but,  in  a  marked  manner, 
declared  how  deeply  sensible  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  felt  at  the  sympathy  expressed  in  their 
degradation  by  free  American  citizens.  The 
impression  which  this  event  made  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  was  slight :  but  Mr.  Coppinger 
judged  well ;  it  was  the  forerunner  of  im- 
portant consequences.  The  organization,  once 
commenced,  diffused  itself  over  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  celerity  which 
bad  been  little  calculated  on,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Meetings  similar  to  that  of  New 
York  took  place  at  Washington,  Augusta,  Bos- 
ton,   &c.      Addresses    were  voted  in    all  those 
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places  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  differing  in 
tone,  and  repressing  the  expression  of  the  opi- 
nions which  had  marked  the  first  address  from 
New  York,  but  all  full  of  the  most  anxious  in- 
terest, and  the  most  heartfelt  concern  in  the 
grievances  and  calamities  6f;^s  unfortunate 
country.  Associations  sprung  *tp,  with  branch 
associations  spreading  off"  from  them,  in  every 
direction  :  the  Rent  was  every  where  put  into 
a  course  of  collection,  and  a  most  active  cor- 
respondence opened,  between  each  of  these 
societies,  and  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ire- 
land. Every  week  new  evidences  of  their  zeal 
poured  in,  from  the  most  distant  and  separated 
parts  of  the  Union ;  and  the  signatures  to  the 
addresses,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  Rent 
which  accompanied  them,  gave  better  proof 
than  the  addresses  themselves  of  the  spirit  of 
indignation  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  the 
American  community.  In  a  little  time,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  these  co-operating  bodies 
would  extend  themselves  to  every  part  of  that 
vast  republic.  But  two  years  after  their  first 
establishment  in  New  York,  they  had  already 
begun  to  start  up  amongst  the  liberated  states 
of  South  America.  Irishmen  had  emigrated 
in  that  direction  also,  and  had  brought  with 
them  the  burning  sense  of  accumulated  injury 
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—  the  liveliest  desire  of  retaliation,  —  a  deep 
and  solid  detestation  of  the  very  name— of  the 
very  thought,  of  England.  A  great  and  new 
spectacle  now  opened  on  all  sides,  and  the 
opportunity  of  giving  active  and  effective  ex- 
pression to  these  feelings  was  seized  with  most 
extraordinary  'anxiety.  Similar  contributions 
were  transmitted  from  Newfoundland,  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  from  various  other  portions  of  the 
British  settlements.  There  was  thus  a  long 
line  of  communication  established  from  North 
to  South,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  mighty 
continent,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  all  using 
the  same  means,— all  co-operating  in  applying 
them,  with  the  same  energy,  to  the  liberation 
of  Ireland.  The  American  papers  were  filled 
with  the  subject.  Ireland  often  formed  their 
heading  article.  The  debates  of  their  Associa- 
tions were  given  with  the  same  punctuality, 
and  read  with  an  earnestness  scarcely  inferior  to 
that,  which  generally  attended  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catliolic  Association  of  Ireland.  The 
entire  people  became  kindled  by  the  subject, 
and  every  day  the  conclusions  to  which  it  tended 
were  more  and  more  perceptible.  The  last 
document  from  that  country  (it  arrived  in 
Ireland  but  a  short  time  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Association)  states,  that  in  every  hamlet 
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in  the  land  similar  bodies  were  ere  long  to 
be  established,  and  that  delegates  of  the  friends 
of  Ireland  (it  was  thus  the  Philellenes  preluded 
to  the  liberation  of  Greece)  were  to  assemble 
in  general  congress  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
at  Washington,  there  to  consider,  and  devise 
the  best  means  of  assisting  the  efforts  making  in 
this  country  for  Emancipation.  The  exertions 
of  individuals  were  favoured  by  the  government : 
the  local  authorities  often  presided ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  on  the  best  information,  within  these 
last  few  days,  that  the  President  himself.  Gene- 
ral Jackson,*  had  just  expressed  his  intention 

*  *  General  Jackson  is  the  son  of  an  Irishman ,  and  has> 
more  than  once  been  opposed  to  the  English.  His  military 
talents  are  well  known.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  New 
Orleans.  Whether  his  hostility  to  this  country  be  as  marked 
as  it  is  generally  represented,  may  admit  of  some  doubt;  but  it 
IS  obvious  he  is  not  the  man  to  offer  any  opposition  to  a  feel' 
ing,  which  in  a  short  time  would  probably  have  become  the 
feeling  of  all  America,  It  is  said,  that  the  statues  injured 
by  General  Ross  are  still  preserved  in  the  same  mutilated 
state  in  which  he  left  them,  in  order  constantly  to  remind 
the  Americans  of  the  debt  of  vengeance  which  they  owe 
their  country.  Such  men,  with  such  recollections,  must 
be  but  too  well  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity which  may  offer,  to  wound  England  through  the 
side  of  Ireland.  Had  not  a  better  policy  at  last  prevailed, 
such  an  opportunity  would  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
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of  subscribing  the  first  ibousaod  dollars  to  the 

patriotic  fund. 

Little  doubt  can  exist,  that  if  this  Bort  of  col- 
lateral or  accompanyiug  organization  in  America 
had  been  suffered  to  proceed,  and  thus  to 
spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  Statfa,  the 
most  alarming,  and  perhaps  the  mo«t  fatal  con- 
sequences, might  have  ultimately  resulted  to  this 
country.  The  suppression  of  the  Association 
in  Ireland  (even  if  practicable),  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  would  literally  have  ctlected  nothing. 
No  English  statute  could  have  travelled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  exasperation  pro- 
duced by  so  arbitrary  an  act,  on  the  temper  of 
the  Irish  Catholies,  would  in  an  instant  have  com- 
municated itself  to  their  brethren  in  America. 
Indignation,  legitimate  indignation,  would  have 
added  new  fuel  to  their  zeal :  the  Associations 
would  of  course  have  increased :  their  funds 
would  have  augmented ;  and  a  spirit  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  which  now  exists,  would 
very  probably  have  directed  their  future  applica- 
tion- To  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  sums 
into  Ireland  would  of  course  have  been  utterly 
impossible.  They  might  have  been  lodged  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connelt,  or  in  the  name  of 
any  other  individual,  in  the  American,  French, 
or  English  funds.     Such  a  government  as  ours. 
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SO  vitally  dependent  on  its  commercial  honour,* 
could  not  dare  to  interfere  with  private  pro- 
perty, and  would  thus  have  been  compelled  to 
witness  the  existence  of  such  resources,  with- 
out having  it  in  its  power  to  restrict  or  pre- 
vent their  application.  Nor  would  this  have 
been  the  whole  of  the  evil.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  America  is  now  a  very  diflFerent 
power,  from  what  she  was  at  the  period  of  the 
last  rebellion.  Her  connexion  and  sympathy 
with  Ireland  are  infinitely  closer.  The  survivors 
of  that  eventful  period  occupy  some  of  the 
highest  stations  in  her  government.  They 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
old  antipathies.  They  have  long  watched  with 
anxiety  every  chance  of  retaliation.  They  have 
the  will,  and  would  not  have  been  long,  under 
such  circumstances,  without  the  means  to  effect 
it.  They  would  have  found  in  Ireland  a  most 
powerful  co-operation.  The  delay  of  emanci- 
pation on  the  one  side,  and  the  habit  of  discus- 
sion on  every  topic  connected  with  government 
(generated  by  the  debates  on  the  Catholic 
question)  on  the  other,  had  produced  views 
incompatible  with  the  connexion  in  the  mind 
of  a  large  body  of  the  population.     Many  be- 

*  The  saying  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Pitt,  has  been 
at  ail  times  the  governing  principle  of  commercial  England. 
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gan  to  adopt  a  tone  of  thinking  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  first  addresses  from  America. 
They  began  to  consider  even  Catholic  emanci- 
pation but  a  very  partial  remedy  for  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  evils  of  Ireland.  They  looked  to 
a  regeneration  far  more  sweeping  and  decisive : 
they  believed  that  Ireland  had  outgrown  the 
connexion,  and  could  now  set  up  for  herself. 
Reasoning  on  past  experience,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  distrust  and  contempt  all 
overtures  from  England.  They  had  in  history 
proof  that  she  had  never  made  concessions  to 
Ireland,  except  upon  compulsion.  They  looked 
only  to  such  a  crisis  as  might,  by  its  appalling 
force,  loose  the  iron  grasp  altogether,  and  libe- 
rate the  country  for  ever  from  its  dependence. 
They  laughed  at  any  thing  less  than  self-go- 
vernment in  its  amplest  sense  ;— separation,  and 
republicanism  were  the  two  bead  articles  of 
their  political  creed.  Such  a  party  has  within 
these  last  three  years  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
Ireland;  far  more  formidable  than  the  French 
party  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  which  he  so  often  denounced  in 
parliament ; — it  based  its  projects,  not  on  the 
fanciful  theories  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
but  on  the  practical  model  which  it  saw  in 
America,  expanding  to  a  greater  maturity    and 
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vigour  every  day  before  them.*  They  compared 
the  resourceSf  the  advantages,  the  population,  the 
energies,  the  intelligence,  of  the  two  countries, 
^— they  opposed  the  oppression  and  wretched- 

•  What  Mr.  G  rattan  said  of  this  French  party  in  1793, 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it,  of  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  directed  it,  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
opinions  and  persons  before  us.  "  They  hare  done  this  on  a 
suin^ise,  the  statement  of  which  would  excite  our  scorn,  if  its 
(K>nsequences  did  not  produce  our  apprehensions,  that  men 
believing  in  the  real  presence  cannot  be  well  affected  to  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  they  have  urged  this,  when  the  Pretender 
was  extinct,  when  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  extinct,  and 
when  the  sting  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  drawn ;  they  have 
done  this,  when  a  new  enthuaiasm  had  gone  forth  in  the  place 
of  religion,  much  more  adverse  to  kings  than  Popery,  and 
infinitely  more  prevailing — the  spirit  of  republicanism.  At 
toch  a  time,  they  have  chosen  to  make  the  Catholics  outcasts 
of  a  Protestant  monarchy,  and  leave  them  no  option  but  a 
vepublic:  such  a  policy  and  sadi  argument  tend  to  make 
Jrish  Catholics  French  republicans ;  they  aid  the  cause  of 
proselytism  against  the  cause  of  kings;  they  would  drive  th^ 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  hustings,  where  they  might  vote 
without  danger,  and  would  send  them  to  plant  the  tree  of 
liberty  on  their  own  hills,  where  treason,  foreign  and  do- 
liiestic,  may  intrigue  in  a  body,  kept  vacant  for  all  the  float- 
ing poison  of  the  times  to  catch  and  propagate  a  school  for 
the  discontents  of  both  countries  and  the  foreign  emissaries, 
who  need  not  bring  any  other  manifesto  than  your  own  code 
aqd  your  own  resolutions." — Report  of  Debates  of  1793  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
Snbjecis,  p.  265. 
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nes9  of  one,  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
the  other :  they  calculated  that  there  was  no 
other  eraancipatioD  for  Ireland  than  the  ab- 
solute assertion  of  her  independence,  and  that 
the  attempt,  if  conducted  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  perseverance,  quietly  husbanding  and 
augmenting  their  forces,  and  awaiting  with  pati- 
ence the  propitious  and  certain  hour  for  the  expe- 
riment, could  not  ultimately  fail  of  the  most  entire 
success.  The  evidences  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  were  not  very  striking;  accordingly  they 
have  escaped  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  par- 
liament any  direct  animadversion  ;  as  a  distinct 
party  in  the  state,  they  do  not  exist.  They  are 
not  bound  ti^ether  by  any  series  of  concerted 
measures,  tending  to  any  specific  purpose,  nor 
have  they  ever  come  forward  in  a  collected  form 
to  the  observation  of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
public.  But  there  are  other  bonds,  far  stronger 
than  resolutions,  and  votes  in  public  meetings: 
there  is  an  identity  of  reasoning,  and  an  identity 
of  feeling,  which  has  been  gradually  growing  up 
amongst  them,  unperceived  to  themselves,  not 
less  than  to  others,  and  which  requires  only 
some  great  and  peculiar  occasion  to  produce  an 
instant  coalition,  the  most  formidable  perhaps  of 
any  which  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  Ireland. 
This  identity,  by  an  attentive  observer,  may  be 
traced  through  many  of  their  public  speeches; 
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but  a  much  better  proof  of  its  existence  may  be 
found  in  the  frankness  and  fervour  of  familiar 
conversation.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  commercial  towns,  particularly  amongst 
the  tradesmen,  amongst  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar,  and  even  of  the  church,  its  principles 
are  to  be  met  with  in  full  vigour.  From  any 
express  declaration  of  their  sentiments  they  have 
cautiously  abstained :  but  they  have  favoured 
every  measure,  which  could  in  any  way  tend  to 
give  larger  views  to  the  Catholic  community,  or 
direct  their  attention  to  other  grievances,  besides 
those,  under  which  they  especially  and  specifi- 
cally laboured.  Hence,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  mere  relief  from  the  penal  laws, 
they  attacked  the  church ;  they  attacked  the 
corruptions  of  parliament;  they  attacked  the 
unfeeling  pride  of  the  aristocracy ;  they  attacked 
the  Sub-letting  and  other  bills  ;  and  as  often  as 
an  opportunity  admitted,  under  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  they  went  so  far,  as 
to  attack  the  connexion  with  England  itself. 
Many  persons  of  leading  influence  advocated 
these  same  questions,  with  much  more  limited 
intentions,  and  from  an  impression  that  they 
might,  in  an  indirect  manner,  advance  the 
great  measure,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all 
parties  in  the  country  in  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess.    Whether  they  reasoned  rightly  in  this 
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parlicular  or  not,  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  but 
tbeir  object  was  clear  and  palpable,  and  did  not 
step  beyond  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  body. 
Not  so  the  party  of  which  I  am  speaking  :  they 
took  advantage  of  the  discussion,  which  such 
questions  raised,  to  propagate  their  owu  parti- 
cular principles.  They  flattered,  in  an  especial 
manner,  that  natural  pride  of  all  countries,  the 
love  of  self-legislation  and  self-rule ;  and  ap- 
pealed to  passions  and  to  prejudices  which 
had  slept,  it  is  true,  but  had  never  been 
thoroughly  extinguished  in  the  public  mind. 
The  infusion  of  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of 
this  party,  bordering  as  it  frequently  did  on 
violence  and  indiscretion,  was  not  without  its 
use;  but  an  experienced  eye  might  easily  discern 
that  the  very  nature  of  such  qualities  would  not 
allow  them  to  stop  where  they  were.  Everyday 
more  visible  proofs  were  produced  of  a  coming 
internal  revolution  in  the  Catholic  body,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  most  decisive 
consequences.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  for  the 
first  place  in  a  small  debating  society,  such  as 
the  Catholic  Committee  had  formerly  been,  but 
for  the  command  and  control,  without  much  ex- 
a^eration,  of  no  inconsiderable  nation.  This  su- 
premacy was  worth  ambition  ;  it  was  worth  seek- 
ing :   it  would  unquestionably,  had  the  struggle 
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been  prolonged,  given  rise  to  the  most  dangerous 
and  disastrous  rivalries.  The  violent  party  would 
ultimately  have  triumphed  over  the  moderate : 
the  American  would  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  British.  This  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  The  appetite  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on,  and  what  at  an  earlier  period  had  ap- 
peared a  stimulant  of  the  greatest  energy,  would 
have  been  shortly  thrown  by  as  comparatively 
weak  and  insipid.  This  had  hitherto  been  the 
progress  of  Catholic  afiairs :  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  continue  to  be  so  in 
future.  Compare  O'Connell  with  John  Keogh, 
and  John  Keogh  with  Lord  Trimleston,  &c. 
There  were  already  indications  every  day  mount- 
ing to  the  surface,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  full 
and  rapid  development  of  these  dangerous  ele- 
ments. O'Connell,  who  had  set  out  with  ex- 
citing, was  in  the  latter  period  of  the  struggle 
frequently  obliged  to  moderate,  and  to  allay. 
This  moderation  was  not  the  effect  of  a  change 
in  the  man,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
the  men  around  him.  The  interposition  for  a 
time  would  doubtless  have  been  regarded.  Past 
services,  great  experience,  habitual  command, 
and  numerous  adherents,  bound  by  personal  as 
well  as  public  ties,  would  have,  for  a  long  period, 
assured  to  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  ancient 


.supremacy.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
that  supremacy  would  soon  have  dechned,  with- 
out an  entire  acquiesceoce  in  the  more  vehement 
propositions  of  bis  competitors.  Such  propo- 
sitions, as  in  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  would  have  been  put  forward  with 
no  other  object  than  to  compromise  the  leader 
before  the  people,  or  the  demagogue  before  the 
government ;  and  in  either  case,  the  proposers 
would  have  equally  gained.  The  opposition 
to  their  measures  would  have  furnished  grounds 
for  impeachment  before  the  multitude,  with, 
whom  such  men,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
principles,  would  soon  have  become  the  fa- 
vourites; or,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  make 
the  base  compromise  of  principle  to  popularity, 
they  would  have  gained  by  the  accession  of  his 
name  and  influence  the  strongest  support  to  their 
own  cause.  Any  man  who  has  observed  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association,  with 
impartiality,  cannot  have  avoided  perceiving  that 
such  a  contest  had  acluaUif  co?tuiieiiced :  where 
it  would  have  terminated,  may  well  baffle  the 
speculations  of  the  most  sagacious.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  ultimately  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts, 
and  obtained  the  lead.  The  consequences  are 
easily  to  be   imagined.    They  would  have  be- 
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come  maaters  of  an  enormous  fund,  accumu^ 
lated  from  all  parts  of  the  New  world,  and 
secured  beyond  the  reach  of  British  law :  they 
would  have  acquired  active  and  intelligent  allies, 
not  less  secure  than  the  fund  itself  from  the 
visitations  of  British  justice,  in  every  American 
who  had  contributed  to  it :  they  would  have  had 
in  Ireland  a  highly  inflamed  population  at  their 
beck  (for  the  man  who  wielded  the  Association 
in  a  popular  crisis,  would  assuredly  be  enabled 
to  wield  the  country) ;  and  they  would,  above 
all,  have  been  under  the  absolute  necessity  a£ 
surpassing  their  professions  in  their  conducti 
and  going  on  from  violence  to  violence,  to  the 
very  veiige  of  national  revolution.  Once  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  whether  they  should 
pluiige  in  or  not,,  would  be  no  longer  in  their, 
ohoice.  It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
force  by  which  they  were  propelled  forward. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  men  behind  themu 
A  rebellion  would  be  inevitable.  It  would  not 
be  in  human  power  to  prevent  it.  The  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  conquest  would  at  least  be  doubt^ 
fid.  No  reasonings  from  iotmBt  struggles  would 
hold.  An  entire  nation  would  have  become  en-; 
gaged ;  and  a  powerful  nation  would  be  the  en- 
courager,  and  the  ally  behind  it.  Ireland  would 
.  by  steam  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 


America  ;  no  navy  could  guard  an  entire  coast; 
and  unless  the  entire  were  guarded,  it  would 
be  of  little  importance  whether  it  were  guarded 
at  all.  The  influence  of  all  good  men,  in  such 
a  conflict,  would  be  totally  set  at  nought.  Asso- 
ciation, clergy,  leaders,  would  be  all  carried 
away  in  the  general  commotion.  They  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  :  if  they  attempted 
to  resist  the  torrent,  the  torrent  would  sweep 
over  them.  From  such  a  danger,  no  other  pos- 
sible mode  of  security  could  be  discovered  than 
the  concession,  in  time,  of  all  just  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Even  as  it  is,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  tliere  has  not  been  already 
too  much  (kfatf.  The  delay  has  created  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  and  speculation  ;  and  this 
speculation  a  spmt  of  republicanism,  which  other- 
wise, perhaps,  would  never  have  existed.  It 
was  not  to  the  old  principle  of  Catholic  domi- 
nation the  late  debaters  in  either  house  should 
have  adverted ;  not  to  the  anathemas  of  popes, 
nor  to  the  interdicts  and  bans  of  councils,  nor 
to  the  burnings  of  inquisitions,  all  of  which  have 
passed  away  with  tournaments,  witches,  and 
coats  of  armour ;  but  to  this  existing,  living, 
augmenting  evil,  throwing  up  its  fiery  gusts 
from  the  volcano  immediately  under  their  feet. 
Had  things  gone  on  in  the  state  in  which  they 
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were,  it  is  quite  certain  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics,  at  no  distant  period,  would  scarcely 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  have  con- 
tinued asking  any  longer,  for  what  had  been  so 
long  and  so  punctiliously  refused  them.  Even  as 
it  is,  there  are  many  men  at  this  moment,  either 
indifferent  or  altogether  disappointed,  at  Catho- 
lic emancipation.  No  one  measure  has  tended 
80  decidedly  to  put  the  seal  to  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,  or  to  annihilate,  or  at  least  re- 
tard, all  chance  and  desire  of  a  national  separa- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  daily  evidences 
of  the  progress  of  the  cause  abroad,  that  a  great 
public  event  at  home  seemed  to  have  abruptly 
opened  the  doors  of  the  constitution.  The  sud- 
den illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  produced  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  cabinet,  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  the  ostensible  Premier.  The  Whigs 
were  again  excluded  from  office,  less  perhaps 
from  any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  or 
want  of  adequate  support  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  than  from  the  growing  liberality  and 
Whiggism  of  their  opponents.  The  tactics  of 
administration  had  been  gradually  changed,  and 
they  foiled  their  adversaries,  not  so  much  by  an 
uncompromising  adherence  to  the  old  Tory  prin- 
ciples, as  by  an  implicit  adoption  of  almost  every 
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amelioration  which  it  had  been  the  glory  of  the 
Whigs  originally  to  have  introduced.  A  sort  of 
amalgamation  of  the  two  parties  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  after  some  difficulty,  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  Premiership.  The  hopes  of  the 
Catholics  were  now  raised  to  the  utmost.  They 
had  every  assurance  of  the  liberal  nature  of  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  doubted  not 
that  his  means  were  quite  commensurate  to  his 
will.  The  Irish  have  never  appeared  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  have,  at 
all  times,  existed  in  every  class  of  English  society 
to  the  adjustment  of  their  question.  In  all  po- 
litical an-angements,  men  are  much  more  to  be 
looked  to  than  measures; — a  consideration  which 
altogether  escaped  the  Irish  Catholics,  who, 
satisfied  with  tbe  intrinsic  merits  of  their  case, 
paid  no  regard  to  the  prejudices  or  views  of  in- 
dividuals.* The  thousand  modes  in  which  the 
question  has  been  discussed,  are  proofs  how  very 
various  are  the  motives  which  produced  and 
guided  tiie  opposition  to  its  settlement.     If  the 
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great  merit  of  the  Duke 
it  h  tlic  having  darcil  to 
anticipate  the  hIow  change  of  these  jircjiiJiccs  amongst  the 
people.  He  has  made  them  happy  in  despite  of  themselves. 
"  Genius  of  a  higli  and  commanding  order,"  says  ^chilltrt 
"  guides  the  futuri-.  lather  than  follows  the  past."  i 
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Duke  of  WeliiDgtx>Q  and  Mr.  Peel,  comraaud- 
ing  the  forces  of  both  camps,  found  the  con- 
summation of  the  measure  a  task  quite  equal  to 
their  superior  advantages,,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
ef  much  surprise  that  Mr.  Canning  should  have 
found  it  a  subject  demanding  the  most  delicate 
consideration  and  management.  It  is  a  very 
doubtful  questbn  whether,  with  all  the  array  of 
his  splendid  talents,  he  could  have  achieved  for 
many  years  the  results  which  we  are  at  present 
witnessing.  He  had  marshalled  against  him,  not 
only  the  usual  opponents  to  concession^  but  a 
lai^e  mass  of  personal  hostility  and  aristocratic 
prejudice  in  the  Upper  House,  provoked  by  the 
elevation  of  a  commoner,  of  comparatively  ple- 
beian origin,  to  the  first  office  in  the  empire. 
Had  Mr.  Canning  lived,  the  cause  unquestion- 
ably would  have  gained  a  new  impulse  ;  but  it 
is  very  possible  no  attempt  would  have  been 
made  at  a  final  adjustment  until  every  attempt 
would  have  been  too  late.  His  death  saved  him 
from  this  mortification ;  for  mortification  it  surely 
would  have  been.  He  would  have  had  to  stand 
in  the  false  position  of  mediator  between  two 
parties,  neither  of  whom  would  have  finally 
trusted  him,  and  probably  would  have  fallen,  in 
the  fullest  confidence  of  integrity  and  intel- 
lect, between,  the  attacks  and  distrusts  of  both. 
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But  he  anticipated  his  fate.  Whether  it  was 
too  deep  an  apprehension  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  f^ituation,  or  too  keen  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
faithlessness  of  former  friends,  he  sunk  in  the 
meridian  of  his  glory,  not  by  visible  and  gradual 
decline,  but  without  warning,  and  at  once.  The 
Catholics  took  his  intentions  for  deeds,  and  la- 
mented over  his  tomb,  as  if  he  had  been  their 
deliverer.  Their  grief  was  great — their  despon- 
dency greater.  Lord  Goderich  seized  the  reins 
for  an  instant :  they  were  too  heavy,  and  he  let 
them  fall,— the  Duke  of  Wellington  stepped  in, 
grasped  them  with  a  firmer  hand, — and  kept 
them. 

But  before  the  country  had  been  deprived  of 
Mr.  Canning,  he  made  a  present,  it  might  al- 
most be  called  a  legacy,  of  inestimable  value  to 
Ireland.  He  appointed  the  Marquess  of  Angle- 
sey Lord-Lieutenant,  and  thus  did  more  for 
the  liberation  of  that  country  than  had  been  ac- 
complished or  attempted  by  all  the  Prime  Mi- 
nisters before  him.  From  that  day  forth  a  new 
era  opened  for  the  country.  The  proximate 
causes  of  the  great  measure  had  commenced. 
The  Catholics  knew  not  at  first  the  importance 
of  the  gift  they  had  received,  but  a  few  montiis 
were  sufficient  to  discover  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  retired  from  the 
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administration  without  any  marked   testimony 
of  the  approbation  of  either  party.     This   is 
easily  accounted  for.     He  had  displeased  one, 
and  had  not  had  time  to  conciliate  the  other. 
This  was  inseparable  from  his  situation ,  and  the 
period  at  which  he  was  placed  in  the  govern- 
ment.    He  had  succeeded  to  an  inveterate  sys- 
tem of  misrule.     He  formed  the  link  or  rather 
the  transition  from  one  mode  of  governing  to 
the  other.     He  was  proporUonably  incumbered 
with  difficulties.   The  first  alterations  took  place 
in  the  change  of  the  machinery.     Justice  was 
rendered   less  factious  and  less  partisan.      A 
gradual  elimination  of  the  intractable  and  obsti- 
nate instruments  of  former  administrations  was 
attempted  and  achieved.     This  was  much:  the 
links  were  weakened,  but  the  chain  had  not  yet 
been  broken  asunder.      For  this,  time  was  as 
requisite  as  skill ;  the  best  intentions  were  often 
foiled  by  apparently  the  most  trifling  obstacles. 
Habits  of  business,  acquaintance  with  those  mi- 
nor details  of  practice,  which,  however  contemp- 
tible in  themselves,  are  yet  essential  to  the  just 
movement  of  all  governments,  gave  a  factitious 
importance  to  the  subalterns  of  the  Irish  admi- 
nistration.     It  was  impossible  to   move  them 
from  their  situations  fn  mass;  they  knew  it ;  and 
removing  them  in  part,  alarmed,  without  extin- 


guishing  them.  Hence  the  mairc  dapahiis  sys- 
tem on  a  miserable  provincial  scale  was  still  en- 
acted. The  Viceroy  was  a  mere  Tvi  faitiiatit,  in 
the  most  degrading  sense  of  the  word,  not  only 
without  the  reality  of  power,  but  often  with- 
out its  s'l.ndow  ;  scarcely  more  than  an  under- 
secretary of  the  Home  Office,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  the  unceasing  surveillance  and 
conspiracy  of  the  very  servants  who  were  acting 
under  him.  The  Government  patronised  and 
protected  the  informers  ;  the  informers  mul- 
tiplied under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  Marquess  felt  the  diHiculty  of 
this  position ;  contended  against  it  feebly ;  of 
course  failed;  and  was  compelled,  or  was  con- 
tented to  submit.*     He  did  good,  but  he  was 

*  Ttiia  is  to  be  taken  with  qualificationa,  Tim  Marquess 
tvfiit  lu  Irelunil,  oa  the  anderstttDding  tliat  be  iras  to  be 
alluwed  to  govern  wttb  impartiality,  that  is,  that  the  Catbo- 
tlcsH-erelo  be  allowed  the  full  advantages  of  all  such  honours 
and  franchises  as  they  were  actually  eligible  to.  At  the 
same  time  he  fully  acquiesced  in  the  principle  of  half  mca- 
surM,  and  letting  things  he,  for  the  present,  as  they  were. 
The  very  strong  objections  to  concession  in  a  liigh  quarter, 
and  the  betcrogeneous  composition  of  the  cabinet,  undoubtedly 
rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  a  more  open  and  decided 
policy  would  not  have  been  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  good.  Lord  Wellesley  as  often  acted  on  principle  as  on 
lonipiitnon:  hut  l.ord  Liverpool  ought  to  hnvr  licen  more 
cnndid. 


a 
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obliged  to  do  it^  almost  by  stealth :  at  home  he 
had  to  ask  the  permission  of  inferiors;  abroad,  to 
encounter  the  misinterpretation  of  his  friends. 
A  government  so  veering  between  good  and  bad, 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  satisfy  either 
party.  The  Protestants  scoffed  and  sneered  at  the 
impotent  attempts  at  liberality.  The  Catholics, 
smarting  under  actual  grievance,  would  make 
no  allowance  for  mere  intentions.  They  could 
not  look  within,  and  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  doubtful  battle  which  was  going  on  be- 
tween "  the  two  principles  "  in  the  cabinet  itself. 
The  contest  they  waged  with  government  the  go- 
vernment literally  waged  with  its  own  strength. 
It  was  said  indeed,  that  there  were  peculiarities 
of  a  domestic  as  well  as  public  nature  in  the  si- 
tuation of  his  Excellency,  which  very  consider- 
ably enhanced  these  difficulties.  But  the  true 
source  of  these  vices  was  not  in  the  man,  but  in 
the  administration  itself.  It  was  the  sudden  ef- 
fort then  making  to  a  better  system  which  shook 
and  disordered  the  whole  frame.  The  crisis 
had  arrived,  and  with  it  all  its  anxiety  and  in- 
flammation. It  is  now  only  that  the  value  of  his 
Viceroyalty  is  fully  understood.  The  commence- 
ments were  small  and  insignificant ;  but  it  was 
much  indeed  to  have  made  a  commencement.* 

*  The  Seoreiary,  generally  speaking,  down  to  the  Mar- 
f\nem  of  Anglesey's  government,  had  constituted  the  entire 
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•  \\  The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  was  succeeded  by 
a  nobleman  his  opposite  in  very  many  particu- 
lars. Frank,  firm,  generous,  educated  in  camps, 
and  unbiassed  by  the  pernicious  intrigues,  and 
the  narrow  views  of  cabinets,  he  came  to  Ire- 
land, not  as  the  servant  of  any  party,  but 
as  the  impartial  guardian  of  the  rights  of  all, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  justice,  and 
to  rule  for  the  good  of  the  entire  nation,  and  not 
in  the  sense,  or  for  the  monopoly  of  any  of  the 
wi^etched  factions  which  continued  to  distract 
it.  His  feelings  were  not  adverse,  but  not  in 
favour  of  the  country :  he  was  open  to  convic- 
tion :  he  was  anxious  for  information :  *  he  was 


power  and  government;  the  Viceroy,  the  mere  decoration 
and  pageant  of  Irish  administration.  The  Under-Secretary 
often  ruled  the  Secretary  with  as  much  despotism  as  the 
Secretary  ruled  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  every  thing  in 
Ireland  vras  Btudiously  inverted.  Jhts  was  only  the  first 
illustration  of  a  system,  which  almost  reached  down  to  the 
cabin  door. 

•  Lord  Anglesey's  opinions  at  uu  early  period  were  fa- 
vourable to  Emancipation.  He  vacated  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament in  1B03,  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  ofiicc,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  otutacles  he  met  with  in  his  attempt  to  bring 
forward  the  measure.  Subsequently  he  opposed  concession, 
from  a  misapprehension  (natural  under  Uie  circumstances) 
of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  the  Catholic  leaders.  But 
previous  to  hjs  departure  for  Ireland,  he  had  taken  t)ie  ut- 
most puins  minutely  to  inform   himself  of  the  real  state  of 
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desirous  of  making  up  opinions  for  himself,  and 
not  of  taking  them  second-hand,  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  case,  from  the  false  reporters  who 
stood  between  the  country  and  the  Castle.  A 
few  short  months  of  inquiry  from  all  parties,  of 
fair  and  honest  observation,  with  no  object  but  the 
discovery  of  truth  upon  all  sides,  laid  open  to  his 
calm  and  clear  mind  the  real  malady  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  not  a  man  to  stop  at  secondary 
symptoms :  he  went  to  the  internal  seat  of  the 
disease  :  he  probed  it,  he  proved  it,  and  had  the 
courage  to  point  it  out,  and  to  press  it  again  and 
again  upon  those,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  cer- 
tain and  immediate  cure.  No  praise  can  be  too 
high  for  this  species  of  moral  chivalry  :  it  is  the 
noblest  conflict  in  which  a  high-minded  and 

Ireland.  His  inqiiines  were  not  confined  to  one  party.  He 
consulted  not  only  tha  ministry  who  had  appointed  him, 
but  the  Liberals  and  Whigs  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed. 
A  sort  of  domestic  or  friendly  committee  (if  it  can  so  be 
called),  of  the  most  distinguished  political  characters  of  the 
day,  sate  upon  the  subject.  He  listened, — he  treasured  up, — 
he  planned  for  himself,  a  rule  of  future  conduct.  That  no 
mbtake  should  possibly  occur,  he  had  interviews  with  Lord 
Wellington,  and  subsequently  with  his  Majesty.  Uis  in- 
tentions of  governing  in  a  sense  very  different  from  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  were  frankly  and  warmly  avowed. 
In  these  intentions  he  left  England.  He  was  not  long  in 
Ireland  before  he  realised  them. 
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honourable  nature  can  be  engaged  :  the  victory 
was  well  worthy  of  the  contest ;  it  is  the  high- 
est which  a  citizen  can  enjoy,  or  a  patriot  could 
have  conferred.  Ireland  required  such  a  man. 
He  was  the  first  viceroy  who,  since  Lord  Fitz- 
William,  seems  to  have  fully  understood  her 
character,  and  devoted  himself  with  real  and 
heartfelt  earnestness,  to  her  cause.  By  far  too 
many  of  her  former  rulers  reasoned  and  felt 
about  her,  as  about  a  country  whose  sole  uti- 
lity was,  the  providing  them  with  the  means 
of  bettering  or  retrieving  their  fortunes.  They 
came  to  plunder,  or  to  economise ;  gathered 
up  their  vintage,  and  then,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Naples,  turned  away  from  the  sides  of  the 
volcano.  But  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey 
thought  of  the  country  first,  and  of  himself 
last, — this,  and  this  only,  was  the  secret  of  his 
power.  No  man  ever  ruled  Ireland  so  com- 
pletely, yet  he  ruled  her  with  a  silken  thread. 
He  seized  fully  the  national  heart,  and  after 
that,  every  thing  was  easy.  Mutual  esteem, 
mutual  attachment,  was  the  bond  ;  he  was  the 
best  servant  at  the  same  time  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  most  popular  leader  of  the  people. 

The  first  mention  of  his  name  in  Ireland  ex- 
cited a  momentary  triumph  on  one  side  and  the 
deepest  despondency  on  the  other.     The  false 
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universally  roused  in  the  Catholic  body.  But  fre- 
quent interruptions  and  deficiencies  were  still 
observable,  calling  for  the  active  and  judicious 
interference  of  the  leaders,  The  Rent  still 
continued  to  be  partially  collected ;  and  though 
the  country  had  been  repeatedly  promised,  in 
the  opening  of  the  budget  of  each  year,  that 
60,000/.  could  with  certainty  be  counted  upon, 
the  deficit  still  remained  unredeemed,  and  no 
measures  yet  adopted  had  provided  for  the  evil 
eiither  an  adequate,  or  permanent  cure.  These 
defideiiciesp  too,  had  not  originated  from  the 
people  themselves :  whenever  they  were  called 
upon  by  their  clergy,  or  the  members  of  the- 
AMociation,  or  the  principal  landholders  of  the^ 
parish,  the  people  on  all  occasions  evinced  if 
zeal,  which  outstript  the  most  sanguine  antioi^ 
pations.  But  the  system  was  radically  bad  :.it' 
had  been  left « too  much  to  the  option  and  guid- 
ance of  individuals :  in  some  parishes  it  had  been* 
collected  with  great  regularity  £[»:  months ;  inr 
others  not  at  all.  This  unequal  distribution- 
produced  two  evils;  the  unjust  applicatiour 
of  the  burden  to  one  portion  of  the  community, 
md  the  interruption  of  that  chain  of  communi*- 
cation,  which,  to  be  thoroughly  effective^  ought 
to  b»fe  extended  from  one  extremity  of  the 
country  to  the  other.    The  Census  was  equally 
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neglected,  or  imperfect.  Waterford,  at  an  early 
period,  had  been  carefully  and  minutely  in- 
vestigated. Dr.  Kelly,  with  his  characteristic 
activity  and  intelligence,  had  immediately  di- 
rected his  instructions  to  every  clergyman  in 
his  diocese ;  and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  pre- 
late who  presented  a  complete  census  of  the 
population  to  the  Association.  But  his  example 
had  not  been  followed  with  equal  zeal  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland-  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  dioceses  lay  still  unexamined ;  and  the 
parish  Census,  which  had  been  handed  in  from 
time  to  time,  did  not  furnish  sufficient  data  to 
form  any  correct  or  generalised  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  statistics  of  Ireland.  There  was  ano- 
ther object,  which,  of  late,  had  not  sufficiently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. The  interests  of  Catholic  education  had 
been  passed  over,  in  the  larger  and  more  en- 
grossing interests  of  the  body.  The  Kildare  Place 
establishments  had  extended,  and  in  many  places 
had  succeeded  in  introducing,  that  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism,  which  now  was  openly  avowed  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Irish  teach- 
ers had  been  employed  by  the  Biblicals,  and 
controversy  brought  down,  with  all  its  multitu- 
dinous evils,  to  the  peasant's  hearth.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
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tion  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  progress  of  this 
system.  They  could  not  with  propriety  apply 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish^  occupied  as  he 
necessarily  must  be  with  numerous  and  more 
important  duties,  for  information,  upon  all  these 
heads ;  and  little  expectation  of  regular  com* 
munication  could  be  entertained,  from  the  secre- 
taries of  counties,  or  the  usual  members  of  the 
Rent  committees.  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  great 
sagacity,  undertook  to  remedy  these  evils,  and 
proposed,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Association,  an 
excellent  arrangement,  perfectly  well  calculated 
to  meet  all  difficulties.  He  suggested  the  im* 
mediate  appointment  of  two  Catholic  church* 
wardens  in  each  parish,  to  be  selected  from  the 
resident  parishioners  (the  tradesmen,  intelligent 
farmers,  &c.,  to  be  preferred),  one  to  be  in  the 
appointment  of  the  parish  priest,  the  other  to 
be  elected  in  vestry,  by  the  parish.  The  duties 
of  these  officers  were  then  traced  out.  They 
were  required  to  furnish  short  monthly  reports, 
after  a  formula,  extremely  simple  and  concise, 
sent  down  to  them  by  the  Association,  of  the 
progress  of  the  Rent,  the  Census,  the  amount 
of  the  tithes,  the  church  cess,  &c.,  the  esta* 
blishment  of  Kildare  Place  schools,  the  progress 
of  pro^elytism,  in  their  respective  neighbour* 
hood,  &c.  &c.    The  freeholders  still  continued 
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to  be  ejected  from  their  holdings,  and  otherwise 
persecuted,  in  several  of  the  lately  contested 
counties.  The  Churchwardens  were  commis- 
sioned to  make  every  due  inquiry  into  such 
persecution,  and  to  report  the  same,  in  gross 
(leaving  the  details  to  the  clergj-raan  or  the 
freeholder  himself),  in  his  monthly  return  to  the 
Association.  To  give  greater  extension  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  they  were  far- 
ther employed  with  great  judgment,  as  vehi- 
cles for  the  circulation  of  the  public  papers. 
A  Weekly  Register  was  sent  down  to  each  of 
the  Churchwardens,  evei-y  Saturday,  containing 
the  amplest  report  of  the  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  meetings  of 
the  Association.  They  were  not  intended  for 
their  own  exclusive  use,  but  for  such  of  the 
parishioners  also  as  might  be  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  read  them.  On  Sunday  they  were  read 
aloud  at  the  chapel  door,  and  then  filed  by 
the  Churchwardens.  It  is  quite  incredible  the 
anxiety  for  political  information  which  this  diffu* 
sion  of  the  public  prints  generated  in  every  part 
of  Ireland.*    The  entire  public  gaze  became  in- 

*  The  newspaper  stamps  in  1B1H  amounted  to  10,080; 
in  1621,  to  2.5,4&2.  Yet  the  number  of  papers  circulmted 
ia  ^  no  ine&ns  commeiuuralf  vith  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  ,  -  ■■ 
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stantly  fixed  on  every  measure  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  the  debates  of  parliament  were  passed  over : 
the  only  parliament  which  the  people  seemed 
to  recognise,  the  only  names  with  which  their 
feelings  were  associated,  were  the  Parliament^ 
and  names  of  the  Catholic  Association.  For 
weeks  afterwards,  passages  of  those  speeches 
could  be  heard,  accompanied  with  the  shrewd- 
est comments  from  the  mouth  of  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  country :  these  were  the  com- 
mencements :  the  system,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
was  in  a  very  short  time  perfected.  A  little 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  Weekly  Register  sent  to  the 
country  amounted  to  six  thousand.  The  nation 
had  become  a  nation  of  politicians  :  not  a  single 
chapel  which  had  not  its  lecturer,  not  a  single 
lecturer  which  had  not  thousands  for  his  audi- 
ence. 

The  reports,  in  proportion  as  they  came 
in,  were  arranged,  circulated,  and  preserved 
for  future  reference,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Churchwardens,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell ;  and 
every  hope  was  entertained  that  in  a  few  years 
they  would  not  only  have  furnished  a  complete 
body  of  information,  but  trained  the  people  to 
the  keenest  habits  of  political  observation.  On 
the  side  of  the  Association,  the  advantages  were 
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scarcely  less  considerable.  It  gave  the  body  the 
most  certain  and  immediate  mode,  which  had 
yet  been  adopted,  of  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  very  greatly  advanced 
that  system  of  combination,  which  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Rent, — the 
Census, — and  the  Simultaneous  Meetings.  It 
was  more  peaceable,  and  less  ostentatious,  but 
perhaps  not  less  effective,  than  any  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  added  new  claims  to  the  very  many 
which  Mr.  O'Connell's  services  had  already  had 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

But,  it  was  observed,  when  these  officers  came 
to  act,  a  great  deal  too  much  was  confided  to 
one  person,  and  the  country  was  too  dependent 
upon  the  zeal  of  an  individual  for  its  advance- 
ment. In  some  parishes  no  elections  took  place 
— in  others  they  were  delayed — in  others  the 
authority  confided  to  their  hands  was  exercised 
with  too  Httle  moderation,  and  was  finally  re- 
jected by  a  portion,  or  the  entire  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. Interruptions  of  course  followed,  Sec. 
&c.  But  these  were  not  evils  of  such  magni- 
tude, as  to  require  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  new  machinery.  The  additions  which  were 
Bobsequently  made,  originated  from  a  different 
principle.  The  late  elections,  combined  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association,   had  gene- 
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rated  in  the  most  distant  districts  the  desire 
of  attacking  not  only  those  greater  wrongs, 
which  weighed  with  the  same  pressure  on  the 
entire  community,  but  those  minor,  but  far 
more  bitter  evils,  which  aflfected  the  local  re- 
lations of  each  citizen,  and  came  close,  in  the 
transactions  of  every  day,  to  his  own  hearth  and 
home.  To  watch  these  comparatively  domestic 
oppressions,  and  to  devise  means  for  their  redress, 
was  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  body  whose  sit* 
tings  were  held  at  a  distance,  and  whose  views  were 
necessarily  too  ample  and  too  national,  to  take  in 
the  especial  grievances  of  each  particular  town. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wyse  that  no  more  efficient 
remedy  for  these  wants  could  for  the  present  be 
imagined,  than  the  institution  of  such  local  or 
county  associations,  as  might,  by  compressing  into 
a  narrower  focus  all  the  local  knowledge,  vigour, 
and  patriotism  of  each  particular  place,  and  di- 
recting them  against  those  abuses,  more  imme- 
diately tend  to  weaken  the  system  in  all  its  seve- 
ral parts,  and  bring  home  to  every  anti-Catholic 
in  the  country  the  pressing  and  personal  con- 
viction, that  ''something  must  be  done,  and 
that  things  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
remain  as  they  were."  But  this  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Wyse 
had  in  view.     He  was  sensible,  that  the  institu- 


tion  of  such  separate  and  local  bodies,  eacli 
apparently  with  its  independent  and  distinct 
jurisdiction,  might  interfere  with  the  simple  and 
comprehensive  authority  of  the  Association.  He 
obviated  this  inconvenience,  and  extended  to 
the  project  a  more  ample  and  national  charac- 
ter. There  were  great  defects  in  the  actual 
organization  of  the  Association,  as  far  as  order 
and  symmetry,  just  connexion  and  perfect  sub- 
ordination of  parts,  were  concerned.  He  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  new  arrangement 
for  the  entire  system.  1st.  That  the  Associa- 
tion should  continue  the  Head  club,  committee, 
or  association  :  2dly.  That  in  each  county  there 
should  be  established  a  similar  association  or 
club,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  3dly.  That  in  each  parish  there  should 
be  formed  a  similar  club  or  association,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  county  club, — 
thus  rising  by  just  gradations,  chain  linked 
within  chain,  from  a  group  of  peasants  in  the 
lowest  hamlet  in  the  land,  until  at  last  it 
terminated  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association.  The  Parish  Clubs  were  organ- 
ised with  a  just  reference  to  the  objects  and 
character  of  the  persons  who  were  intended 
to  compose  them.  They  were  formed  of  the 
gentry,  the  clergymen,  the  reading  farmers  (fur 
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reading  was  a  necessary  condition  for  admission), 
resident  in  each  parish.  The  subscription  was 
trifling,  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  weekly  paper; 
they  elected  their  own  officers>  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  were  committed  to  the  coq-^ 
trol  and  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Club.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergymen  and 
gentlemen  were  again  members  of  the  County 
Chib ;  and  these  represented  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  their  respective  parishes.  Finally, 
most  members  of  the  County  clubs  were  again 
members  of,  and  attended  at  intervals,  the  Ca<- 
tholic  Association.  In  the  cities,  this  organi- 
zation required  some  slight  modification.  The 
Club  appointed  two  committees ;  one  of  Inquiry^ 
the  other  of  Management  The  Committee  of 
Inquiry  made  inquiries  into  all  the  objects  for 
which  these  associations  were  originally  insti* 
tuted,  and  reported  the  result  of  their  investi* 
gations,  at  their  weekly  meetings,  to  the  Com» 
mittee  of  Management,  who  took  measures 
thereon.  The  Rent  collectors  were  admitted 
honorary  members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
and  were  employed  most  efficiently,  from  their 
local  knowledge,  in  procuring  all  materials  which 
might  be  necessary  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  Committee  .  of  Management. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Club  was  convened 
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every  month,  to  receive  the  joint  report  of 
both  Committees  (which  was  afterwards  trans- 
mitted to  the  Association),  and  to  take  such 
measures,  as  they  might  deem  most  judicious, 
to  carry  their  suggestions  into  effect.  The  plan 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Association,  and  instantly 
put  into  execution.  In  every  County  in  Mun- 
ster,  and  in  most  counties  in  Leinster  and  Con- 
naught,  Liberal  Clubs  were  unanimously  esta- 
blished. The  County  Clubs  when  organised, 
set  about  the  establishment  of  their  Parish 
Clubs.  There  was  thus,  without  representation, 
a  system  which  more  than  fully  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  representation,  rising  simul- 
taneously in  every .  part  of  Ireland.  In  a  few 
years  this  system  would  have  been  perfected 
without  any  extraordinary  effort,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  or  of  the  people.  What 
every  one  sees  done  every  day,  and  on  every 
side,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  at  last 
by  themselves.  The  people  had  already  been 
so  well  disciplined  by  Rent,  Provincial,  and  Si- 
multaneous Meetings,  that  they  scarcely  re- 
quired any  farther  instruction  in  order  to  or- 
ganise the  Liberal  Clubs.  Wherever  they  were 
originated,  in  a  few  weeks  every  member  be- 
came familiar  with  the  machinery,  and  qualified 
to  communicate  it,  and  to  .see  it  executed,  by 
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others.  There  was  thus  one  simple,  uniform, 
and  permanent  system,  extending  in  regular 
subordination,  like  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  to  every  extremity  of  the  land,  animated 
and  directed  by  its  head,  or  heart,  the  Catholic 
Association  of  Ireland.  * 

The  influence  of  these  clubs  was  soon  felt. 
A  much  more  intelligible  and  graduated  upion 
began  to  exist  amongst  all  classes  of  CaJtholica. 
The  Association  obtained  a  more  visible,  supre* 
macy.-a  much  more  manageable  description  of 
power.  The  results  to  individuals  were  scarcely 
less  beneficial.  The  Parish  Club  opened  a 
safety  valve  for  that  gas  of  political  fervour, 
which  had  been  so  long  generating  at  large 
throughout  the  body.  All  private  feuds  and 
injurious  dissensions  were  controlled  by  its 
order.  The  mind  of  the  peasant  was  directed 
exclusively  towards  the  wrongs  of  his  country. 
The  objects  of  the  Club  were  generally  stated 
to  be,  the  extension  of  constitutional  knowledge, 
the  propagation  of  liberal  feeling  amongst  all 
dasses  and  persuasions,  but  above  all,  the  sup- 
pression of  private  quarrel,  and  the  most  exact 

*  Juvenile  Clubs  were  abo  instituted  in  Limerick,  Clare, 
Sec,  and  subsequently  imitated  in  various  parts  of  America. 
Their  influence,  had  the  contest  been  prolonged,  would  hare 
been  verj  grmil. 
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obedience  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law.  This  was 
the  front  and  head  of  every  instruction — of  every 
letter — of  every  speech, — until  what  had  ap- 
peared a  miracle  at  the  election  of  Waterford, 
had  now  become  a  habit,  and  no  more  a  matter 
of  surprise  than  if  it  had  been  an  original  por- 
tion of  the  peasant's  nature.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  perfect  submission  to  all  just  autho- 
rity, they  omitted  no  occasion  of  attacking,  by 
every  constitutional  means,  abuse  and  grievance, 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  All  complaints 
were  forwarded  to  the  County  Club ;  if  possible, 
redressed  there — if  not,  forwarded  with  appli- 
cations for  redress  to  the  Association.  Thus 
was  there  produced  in  every  county,  an  active 
war  of  constitutional  and  peaceable  resistance, 
and  every  antagonist  made  sensible  in  his  own 
person  of  the  evils  of  that  monopoly,  which  he 
had  so  long  attempted,  for  personal  advantage, 
to  uphold. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long  without  producing,  in 
some  form  or  other,  a  reaction.  The  anti-Ca- 
tholics began  to  be  alarmed,  or  affected  to  be 
so,  and  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Waterford 
election)  consented  to  recur  to  the  very  tactics 
of  that  very  body  which  for  the  last  two  years 
bad  been  the  theme  of  their  unceasing  sneer 
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and  invective.  The  organization  of  the  l^iberal 
Clubs  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  institution 
of  those  counter  or  anti-Catholic  Clubs,  which 
father  infelicitously  assumed  the  name  of  Bruns- 
wick. Their  founders  should  have  recollected 
(the  history  was  recent),  that  from  the  house  of 
Brunswick  the  Catholics  had  obtained  whatever 
concessions  they  actually  enjoyed,  and  that  it 
appeared  somewhat  anomalous  to  invoke  agaimt 
ooncession,  the  very  name  to  whose  benignant 
auspices  all  former  concession  had  been  due. 
The  first  commencement  of  the  system  arose  in 
Dublin.  A  general  meeting  was  convened  of 
tile  entire  anti-Catholic  interest,  and  after  much 
in-door  debating,  a  series  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  at  last  published,  for  the  future  go- 
vernment of  the  bodv.*     Several  names  were 

*  *  Great  division  of  opinion — natural  where  the  party 
Mwlf  was  so  divided — was  evinced  both  at  the  preliminary 
meeting,  and  at  the  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  club. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Magee,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
tlie  Rev.  Charles  Boyton,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  the 
two  Sheehans,  editors  of  the  Dublin  Mail,  wished  to  pledge 
tte  body  to  an  eternal  hostility  to  every  species  of  concession, 
so  matter  how  modified.  Others,  less  fanatic,  or  more  dis- 
hilerested,  and  certainly  more  judicious,  proposed  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  declaration  that  the  Brunswick  Clnb  had 
fofemed  solely  for  purposes  of  self-defence.  There  were 
various  shades  between  these  two  extremes,  according  to  the 
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soon  added  to  the  list  of  members — very  consi- 
derable contributions  poured  in,— and  the  old  | 
Protestant  spirit,  at  the  Derry  cry  of  "  No 
Surrender,"  seemed  once  more  to  have  rallied 
from  its  slumber.  The  meeting  in  Dublin  was 
at  various  intervals  followed  up,  by  a  succession 
of  similar  meetings,  in  every  county  and  city  id 
the  country.  Parish  Clubs,  in  some  instances, 
were  also  established  in  communication  with  the 
County  Clubs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  County 
Clubs  were  put  into  communicatiou  with  the 
general  Brunswick  Club  of  Ireland.     The  ana^ 

variety  of  motives — fear,  hatred,  ignoTance,  prejudice,  &c> 
which  iiiflueDced  the  aeveral  speakers,  After  much  aherca- 
tion,  &  comprotnise  was  effected.  A  aerie.s  of  comparatively 
moderate  resolutioDS  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  principle  of 
dbunion  remained  behind.  The  subsequent  resolutions  of 
the  Branch  Clubs,  in  other  parl^  of  Ireland,  are  strongly 
contrasted  to  each  other.  Some  are  canting;  and  concilia- 
tiug ;  ihey  talk  of  their  affection  and  solicitude  for  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  I  others  full  of  alarm  :  the  days 
of  l&ll  seemed  to  have  returned  ;  others  nguin  are  furioui 
and  frenzied,  flaming  with  menaces  of  rebellion,  carnage, 
and  open  civil  war.  But  all  this  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, both  by  friends  and  foes.  It  was  at  Hrst  a  question  oi 
unqualified  opposition — it  soon  became  a  question  of  termi 
and  conditious.  Itwas  thought  the  more  they  blustered,  tha 
more  would  be  conceded.  But  they  had  to  do  with  uncon- 
trollahle  circumstances.     Terms  were  no  longer  witliin  th«iv 
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logy  between  the  two  systems  may  be  traced 
still  farther  in  the  published  rules^  but  the 
principle  and  operation  of  each  were  extremely 
different.  The  Catholic  Association  grew  out 
of  the  passions,  the  wrongs,  the  wishes,  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people ;  the  Brunswick  Club 
was  a  new  mode  of  expressing  old  opinions; 
the  last  effort  of  an  oligarchical  knot,  anxi- 
<H18  to  retain  the  hereditary  exclusive  system 
ci  privilege  and  monopoly,  by  giving  to  go- 
vernment and  the  English  nation  the  false  ap- 
pearance of  a  determined  armed  resistance,  in 
case  it  should  presume  to  interfere  with  its 
enjoyment.  They  were  the  besieged,  and 
the  Catholics  the  besiegers ;  they  were  the 
minority,  the  Catholics  the  majority :  both 
were  consequently  affected  by  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  their  relative  posi^ 
tions.  The  smaller  a  party  is,  the  more  vigorous 
its  measures,  the  more  close  and  perfect  its 
combination ;  but  this  general  rule,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  suffered  many  exceptions.  The 
Catholics,  by  long  discipline,  had  acquired  the 
precision  and  union  of  a  small  party  :  the 
largest  masses,  as  in  a  well-regulated  army, 
were  moved  with  as  much  facility  and  certainty 
as  the  smallest.  They  had  seen  service,  and 
were  veterans  in  these  tactics.    The  Protestantsy 
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on  the  contrary,  were  comparatively  raw  re- 
cruits, unused  to  the  habits  of  the  regular  sol- 
dier.* But  the  Catholics  had  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, of  far  higher  import,  in  their  favour. 
They  had  that  untameable  spirit  of  perseve- 
rance, which  is  the  child  of  obstacle  and 
delay, — they  had  the  profound  and  living  con- 
viction that  the  fortress  of  the  enemy  must 
at  last  fall :  they  had,  above  all,  the  elevating 
enthusiasm  of  men,  who  fight  not  with  sel6sh 
or  factious  motives,  for  private  or  partial  ends, 
but  with  a  really  noble  spirit,  for  a  really 
glorious  object — the  rights  of  many  millions  of 
men,  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  a  free 
constitution  to  generations  yet  unborn,  the  equa- 


*  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which  tbey 
laboured,  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  the  elements  of 
which  these  bodies  were  formed.  Moat  of  the  Brunswick 
Clubs,  perticularly  in  the  South,  were  composed  of  gentlemen. 
They  had  no  co-operators  amongst  the  prople.  This  looked 
"  respectable,"  but  such  bodies  are  without  any  real  use. 
Gentlemen  are  not  easily  induced  to  ride  ten  or  twenty  miles 
in  order  to  attend  committees,  the  purposes  of  which  arc  not 
very  obvious,  and  the  attendants  ou  which  must  of  course  be 
Tery  few.  Accordingly,  scarcely  any  of  these  clubs  held  a 
third  meeting.  They  would  have  expired  of  inanition,  like 
the  New  Reformation  societies,  in  another  year. 
Catholics  were  otherwise  situated — they  had  wrongs 
numbers  tu  keep  them  alive. 
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lization  of  society  throughout  all  its  branches,  and 
the  peace  of  a  nation,  and  the  security  of  an 
empire,  which  had  continued  for  centuries  one 
unbroken  scene  of  discord  and  of  danger.  **Nos 
pro  libertate,  pro  patriA,  pro  vitA,  certamus,  illis 
supervacaneum  est,  pugnare  pro  potentiA  pauco- 
rum."  The  power  also,  which  the  anti- Catholics 
possessed,  and  the  power  which  they  hoped  to 
aggregate  to  their  body,  by  this  sudden  excite- 
ment, was  very  greatly  exaggerated.*    They  had 

*  The  Protestant  census  of  1821  exhibits  a  total  popu- 
lation of  6,801,487,  of  which  4,838,000  were  stated  to  be 
Catholics,  and  1,963,487  Protestants.  Mr.  Shaw  Mi^son's 
returns  from  the  clergy  in  1814,  on  which  I  have  already 
animadverted,  allow  a  still  greater  proportion  in  favour  of 
the  Protestant  interest.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is  well 
known  there  has  been  g^reat  diminution  by  emigration  and 
otherwise,  (see  statements  of  Protestants,  Mr,  S^mour^M 
ipeech,  Mr,  PeeVs  ipetch  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Re* 
Kef  bill,  &c.)  and  that  the  Catholics,  by  purchase  of  lands, 
Sec,  have  proportionably  augmented.  Even  in  the  old  cor- 
porate towns,  and  those  parts  of  the  North  which  from  their 
contiguity  to  Scotland  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
exclusively  Protestants,  the  Catholic  population  has  been 
very  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  the  Protestant.  This  has 
been  remarkably  the  case  in  Deny,  Belfast,  &c, ;  in  the 
South  the  same  causes  of  course  work  with  a  greatly  increaiijed 
activity.  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  has  been  already  remark^, 
from  the  returns  of  the  Catholic  census  furnished  from,  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Catholic  Association  to  the  14th 
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not  the  millions  with  them;  even  the  government 
census,  a  census  taken  when  the  government  was 

of  June  1828  luctusivt, calculated  even  ii)  Ulster  iwaCatho- 
licato  one  Protestant,  and  in  Munster  twenty-one  Catholics 
to  one  Protestant.  Bnt  this  calculation  excluded  the  great 
towns,  and  is  conHned  to  one-sixth  only  of  the  population, 
tUerofore  ItaMe  to  precisely  tlie  same  objections  that  have 
been  urged  agaiust  Mr.  IShaw  Mason's  report.  Tiie  conclu* 
BioDs  drawn  from  these  premises  are  also  extreme.  Mr. 
O'Connell  calculates  the  population  of  Ireland  to  amount 
actually  to  nearly  ten  millions.  Mr.  Malllius's  theory  would 
gire  something  approaching  to  nine  millions  a  conjecture  by 
no  means  improbable  ;  of  these  nine  millions,  eight  millions 
nearly  ought  to  be  Catholics.  The  Catholics  of  course  must 
increase  from  physical  and  moral  causes,  far  more  rapidly 
tliBii  the  Protestants.  A  population  of  eight  millions  forms 
a  conuderable  nation,  far  surpassing  most  of  the  kingdoms 
on  the  Continent.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  com- 
prising Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  has  not  more  than  5,600,000 
inhabitants;  Austria  Propernot  more  than  5,200,000;  Ba- 
varia not  more  than  3,750,000,  &c, ;  ^^axony  not  more  than 
1 ,260,000.  There  are  many  indeed  who  do  nol  admit  this 
augmentation  to  have  been  so  rapid  or  considerable,  ami 
some  recent  calculators  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  pre- 
WDt  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  to  about  5,600,000,  and 
U)  raise  the  Protestant  to  1,350,000;  but  this  census  is 
glaringly  incorrect,  and  cannot  cohere  either  with  theory,  or 
experience.  These  errors  have  arisen,  partly  from  the  pre- 
judices of  rival  sects,  and  partly  from  measuring  the  increase 
n  Ireland  by  the  same  scale  as  that  which  is  applied  to  most 
other  anciently  civilised  communities.  The  only  country 
th  which  it  can  be  compared,  in  America ;  and  what  Mr. 
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anti-Catholic,  gave  a  vast  preponderance  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  There  was  little 
hope  that  by  any  effort  of  theirs  this  prepon- 
derance could  be  lessened :  once  the  balance  is 
swayed  from  its  equilibrium,  it  descends  rapidly. 
They  had  then  to  rely  upon  the  population  of 
another  country  for  support.    They  knew  that 

Burke  once  applied  with  ao  much  truth,  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances, to  that  country,  is  at  this  moment  scarcely  lets 
applicable  to  Ireland.  He  stated,  when  concession  to  Ame- 
rica was  under  discussion,  that  the  population  of  America 
amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  This  calculation  was 
thought  overrated.  He  continued  : ''  This,  Sir,  is,  I  belieye, 
about  the  true  number.  There  is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate, 
where  plam  truth  is  of  so  much  weight  and  importance. 
But  whether  I  put  the  present  numbers  too  high  or  too  low, 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the  strength  witii 
which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  state 
the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will,  whilst  the  dispute  continues, 
the  exaggeration  ends :  whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given 
magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  it :  whilst  we  spend  our  time 
in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing  two  millions,  we 
shall  find  we  have  more  millions  to  manage." — Speech, 
i/hrch  22«if,  1776.  The  justice  of  the  above  conjectures 
is  put,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  by  much  surer  data,  the 
synoptical  tables  of  the  population  of  Ireland  from  1672  to 
1821,  publisbed  frequently.  (See  Martmt'i  Siaiiitieal  T^hkt, 
fi,  4.  Sadler' $  Irelmud,  ite  Eml$,  and  their  Rtnudiee,  p.  6, 
Ao.  &c.)  Tliey  give  a  great  increase ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  aupposft  that  if  the  oenans  had  been  more  carefully  taken, 
the  result  would  have  been  still  greater. 
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population  to  be  honest  and  equitable ;  bat 
they  also  knew  it  to  be  but  very  partially  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  attached  to 
ancient  prejudice  with  unexampled  pertinacity. 
This  ignorance  it  was  easy  to  deceive,  these 
prejudices  it  was  still  more  easy  to  excite. 
They  employed  for  both  purposes  the  old  in- 
struments of  reckless  misrepresentation,  and 
violent  menace  and  abuse.*    They  could  allow 


•  The  great  iostnimcnt  of  Brunswick  power  was  the  cor- 
rupt press,  it  was  conducted  gcDeially  by  tlie  lowest  de- 
scription of  CastJe  underlings.  They  were  consiiered  iden- 
tilieil  with  the  government ;  and  there  were  times,  iu  the 
history  of  Ireland,  when  such  opinion  was  Just,  All  the 
partisans  of  old  monopoly,  every  person  however  remotely 
connected  with  office,  expectants  in  evcrj'  form,  but  above 
&11,  and  on  ilU  occasions,  the  church,  formed  the  great  maas 
of  its  subscribers.  They  thought  themselves  bound  bytheir 
aliegiancu  and  loyalty,  "  to  aid  the  bands  of  government," 
by  giving  as  much  support  atid  circulation  to  its  real  opi- 
nions (as  they  termed  them)  as  waa  in  their  power.  The 
circulation  in  Ireland  wca  iumiense ;  in  England  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  funds  of  the  party  were  ex- 
pended in  forwarding  it  to  every  inn  of  any  note,  however 
distant,  in  the  sister  kingdom.  A  regard  to  accuracy  and 
truth,  it  may  easily  be  imagine<l,  was  not  amougst  its  charac- 
teristics. Speeches  were  made  for  men  who  never  spok^ 
small  parties  were  converted  into  immense  meetings,  clubi, 
armies,  &c.  &c.  In  tlie  King's  County,  a  small  family  groups 
The  supp]». 


IV brothers  and  brothers-iti-law,  assemblid. 
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themselves  a  far  greater  latitude,  they  imagined, 
in  these  arts  than  the  Catholic,  for  they  fought 
under  the  protection  of  far  higher  powers.  Upon 
this  protection  they  principally  relied.  They 
believed  the  government  to  be  still  neutral  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Peel  had  al- 
ready very  amply  explained  the  meaning  of  such 
neutrality.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  did  the 
forms  of  the  office,  was  allowed  to  be  liberal ; 
but  the  efficient  officers  of  government  had  carte 
blanche  for  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  ancient 
hostility.  The  face  was  for  the  Catholic ;  but 
the  intimate  feeling,  the  heart's  core,  was  for 
his  enemy.  In  this  manner,  by  a  faction  withm 
a  faction,  Ireland  had  long  been  governed.  The 
petitioner  at  the  Castle  did  not  ask  what  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  thought,  but  what  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Secretary,  or  rather  what  his  Secre- 
tary's Secretary  thought.  It  was  not  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  nor  even  Mr.  Goulburn,  but  it  was  Mr. 
Gregory  who  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of 
Ireland.    The  magistrate  who  was  censured  by 

ineiit  of  the  next  Evening  Mail  was  filled  with  the  important 
proceedings,  and  orations  of  two  columns  in  length  given  to 
the  eloquent  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resolutions.  But 
a  lie  that  Isists  for  a  single  day,  will  do  its  work.  When  the 
ands  were  such,  it  is  futile  to  quarrel  about  the  means.  (See 
Afpendix.) 
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the  Viceroy  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  if  the 
censure  were  not  also  confirmed  by  the  frown 
of  his  servant ;  there  was  always  a  secret  ap- 
peal from  the  council  chamber  of  the  sovereign 
to  the  office  desk  of  the  clerk.  This  machinery 
in  former  times  had  been  found  omnipotent; 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  its  power  had 
recently  been  curtailed.  Lord  Anglesey,  it  ^vas 
true,  had  already  begun  to  evince  a  resolution 
of  taking  the  sword  and  balance  into  his  own 
hands,  but  this  had  been  the  usual  commence- 
ment of  every  preceding  viceroyalty.  The  de- 
termination soon  slackened ;  sooner  or  later 
every  Lord  Lieutenant  found  himself  succes- 
sively compelled  to  submit,  in  his  own  despite, 
to  the  irresistible  power  of  this  secret  ascend- 
ancy. The  anti-Catholic  party  well  knew  that 
it  borrowed  its  life  from  another  source,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Peel 
himself  had  avowed,  that  even  during  the  seem- 
ingly liberal  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he 
had  taken  care  to  neutralise  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple, by  the  intermixture  of  his  own  anti-Catho- 
lic influence.*    They  doubted  not  that  the  Mr. 


•  The  secret  working  of  ihis  lOEtuhinery  U  but  vnry  par- 
tially known.  Neither  the  iMar<iiiess  of  Wellesley  nor  Mr. 
I'eel  is  lo  much  to  blame  as  is  generally  itupposed.  Nei- 
ther was  fairly  dealt  with.  ■ 
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Peel  of  1828  and  1829  was  the  Mr.  Peel  of 
1825  and  1826.  They  looked  to  the  government 
of  England  for  support.  They  imagined  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  waited  only  snch  full 
expression  of  anti-Catholic  feeling,  as  might 
give  the  semblance  of  Irish  Protestant  sympa- 
thy to  the  measures  of  his  cabinet ;  and  this 
once  developed,  he  would  then  put  out  that 
vigorous  spirit  of  coerckxi,  which  was  so  much 
wanted,  and  reduce  the  Irish  Catholics  again  ta 
the  same  state  of  servitude  which  had  immedi- 
ately followed  the  violent  retaliations  of  1798. 
There  was  some  ground,  it  must  be  repeated, 
for  these  conclusions;  they  reasoned  strictly, 
after  former  experience.  Such  kad  been  the 
mode  of  misgoverning  Ireland  for  many  cen- 
turies; nor  was  there  any  thing,  in  the  more 
recent  professions  or  opinions  of  the  cabinet,  to 
IMTove  that  it  had  ceased.* 

*  **  At  qui  sunt  hi/'  says  the  historian,  of  a  party  not  very 
miKke  them  at  Rome,  "  at  qui  sunt  hi,  qui  rempublicam 
oocupavere  ?  Homines  sceleratissimi,  cmentis  manibus, 
inmami  avariti^,  nocentissirai>  tdemque  superbissimi ;  quts 
fides,  deeiis,  pietas,  postremo  honesta  atque  inhonesta  omnia 
quaestui  sunt.  Ita  quam  quisque  pessime  fecit,  tarn  niaxime 
tutus  est«  Metum  a  scelere  suo  ad  ignayiaoi  vestram  trandtu- 
lere :  quos  omnia  eadem  cupere,odis8e,  eadem  metuere  in  nnum 
coegit ;  sed  hsec  inter  bonos  amicitia  est,  inter  malos  factio. 
Nam  fidei  quidem,  aut  concordiae,  quas  cqpes  ?  Diomiiiari  illi 
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There  was  another  very  important  superiority 
which  the  Catholics  enjoyed  over  their  antago- 
nists. Their  views  were  clear  and  simple ; 
boldly  avowed  ;  felt  universally ;  and  in  the' 
same  sense,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
entire  body.  The  Brunswick  meetings  (as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice)  were  close ;  their 
projects  mitigated,  disguised,  distorted ;  shame 
in  some,  apprehension  in  others,  lent  them 
the  most  varied  colouring.  Their  opinions 
were  of  all  hnes ;  they  ran  into  the  most  op- 
posite extremes.  Some  were  for  blind  and  reck- 
less extermination, — for  the  coarse  and  cruel 
remedy  of  blood.  These  were  the  licensed 
and  legalised  executioners  of  the  vengeance  of 
their  party  during  the  last  rebellion  ;  they  had 
tasted  blood,  and  the  passion  had  become  in- 
veterate. But  this  was  the  rankness  of  a  bad 
nature,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  plan  or  pro- 
ject. It  exhaled  itself  in  delirious  invectives 
and  invocations,  in  appeals  to  a  power  which 
no  longer  existed,  and  for  objects  which  could 
no  longer,  by  any  party,  be  endured.  They 
were  few,  but  prominent ;  the  first  at  all  meet- 

vohttit,  vos  liberi  esse;  fscere  illi  mjiirkis;  tos  prohibere, 
postrcmo  socin  v«stris  vcluti  hostibtn,  hostihiis  [>rn  sociis 
■ititntur.  Patcstne  in  tarn  Jivtrais  lucutibus  pax,  buI  ami' 
cilia  cisu  '"     Saltutiii  Jugutiha,  c.  SI. 
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sags/ and  the  last;  wkerever  they  were»  the 
loudest, — and  whenever  loudest,  received  with 
most  applause.  This  was  the  faction  which  the 
Catholics  considered  irreclaimable,  and  only  to 
be  met  with  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  sword.*  A 
tiecond  class,  who  constituted  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  party,  were  the  merely  ignorant, 
and  the  merely  timid.  Their  timidity  arose  from 
Ibeir  ignorance,  and  their  ignorance  from  their 
dist&nce  and  separation  from  the  Catholics. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  ghost,  which  a  moni 
iUustoti„  as  deceptive  as  a  physical  one,  had 

.  *  "  9th  Resolution.  That  thiaclub,  being  founded  on  de- 
fensive principles,  disclaims  the  application  of  party,  and  pro- 
poses no  perianal  hostility  to  any  class  of  his  Majesty^s  sub- 
jects," &c. — Rtsolutiom  of  Edenduffearick  Comiiiutionat 
Club.  **  That  while  we  are  determined  to  uphold  the  princi- 
l^es  of  the  present  constitution,  we  disclaim  all  intention  of 
hostility  towards  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,"  &c. — 
Resolutions  of  Coote  Hill  Constitutional  Brunswick  Club. 
**  That  in  establishing  this  club  we  are  not  actuated  by  a 
feeling  of  hostility,  but  of  cordial  good-will  towards  our 
litoman  Catholic  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects,  whose  real 
interests,  no  less  than  our  own,  will  be  best  secured  by  the 
eontinuance  of  the  existing  constitution." — Resolutions  of 
EXllyman  Constitutional  Brunswick  Club.  There  are  in- 
numerable other  instances  of  thb  wretched  cant;  aee  Ap^ 
pendix.  It  was  with  some  such  formula  that  the  Spaniards 
put  their  Jews  and  Indians  to  death;  all  '<  for  their  real 
interests." 
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conjured  up.  They  talked  of  standing  on  their 
defence;  of  granting  the  Catholic  every  thing, 
but  what  they  could  not  grant  consistently  with 
their  own  security  ;  and  of  loving  him  as  a  man 
and  hating  him  as  a  citizen ;  M'ith  numerous 
other  incoherencies,  proofs  still  stronger  than 
the  preceding  of  the  pernicious  lunacy  which 
then  infected  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
mind.*  A  third  party  was  better  informed,  and 
somewhat  more  rational ;  they  used  both — the 
ignorance  of  one  party,  and  the  ferocity  o(  the 
other — for  theirown  private  ends.  They  had  too 
just  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  moral  and  po- 
litical revolutions,  not  to  know  that  it  was  not  in 
thepowerofany  man,  orany  bodyofmen,  topre- 


"  "  John  Boailuwitz  was  learned  for  tlie  time  he  li?ed  ia, 
and  paiticularly  in  niatters  of  religion,  for  which  reason  he 
would  never  suffer  any  to  be  persecuted  for  their  belief, 
knowing  that  conviction  must  come  from  reason  and  coa- 
Ecience,  and  not  from  violence  and  torture,  which  may  make 
nien  hypocrites,  but  caouol  make  them  good  Christians. 

"  The  Jews,  however,  he  could  not  endure;  be  thought 
(hat  those  who  ha<l  betrayed  and  killed  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  ought  not  to  be  trusted,  or  even  tolerated  by  any 
prince  who  professed  himself  a  Christian;  and  in  conse- 
([uence  of  this  opinion,  be  obliged  them  either  to  be  baptised 
ot  to  quit  his  dominions.  But  he  ought  to  have  considered 
that  the  Jews  of  his  time  were  not  accessary  to  the  crime  of 
their  aiKestois." — Universal  llutory. 
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vent,  though  by  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  they 
might  delay,  the  claims  or  wishes  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  any  civilised  community.  They  looked 
not  to  a  victory  (now  impossible),  but  to  better 
terms.  The  question  had  at  last  become  one  of 
aere  capitulation.  They  thought  that  by  taking 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  government,  when 
eompelled  to  an  adjustment,  as  they  admitted 
most  sooner  or  later  be  the  case,  would  adopt  a 
middle  term^  between  Protestant  apprehensions 
ott  the  one  band^  and  Catholic  enenMiehftient 
en  the  other.*    In  this  they  reasoned  after  the 

*  Aoy  gentleman  who  has  had  the  opportttoity  of  miziDg 
much  with  both  parties,  must  of  course  have  observed  that 
there  was  a  public  tone  and  a  private  tone  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  and  that  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
considerably,  in  force  and  energy,  below  the  former.  The 
most  violent  demagogues  of  the  Association,  when  ctssely 
examined,  were  found  to  be  not  altogether  the  nntame- 
aUe  hyenas  they  were  usually  represented.  Many  have 
left  their  company  declaring  with  amazement,  that  their 
claws  were  not  longer  nor  their  teeth  sharper  than  those  of 
Otiier  people.  So  it  was  with  many  of  the  most  angry  of 
their  opponents.  Men  coming  from  North,  and  Sooth- East, 
add  West,  at  last  agreed  in  the  same  point.  They  generally 
commenced  with  the  most  outrageous  invectives,  and  as 
generally  concluded  with  the  peace-maker  **  If* — ''  If  the 
Catholics  would  only  give  up  the  forty-shilling  franchise, 
&c.  Sec. — why  then  " — When  the  question  came  to  that,  it 
was  already  conceded.     All  farther  discussion  was  mere 
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usual  practice  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  such  reasonings  have  not 
in  some  degree  been  justified  by  the  result.  A 
fourth  party,  mingling  amongst  all,  belonging  to 
none,  but  successively  confounded  with  each, 
were  those  who,  having  been  accustomed  from 
an  early  period  to  act  in  parties,  could  not  well 
detach  themselves,  in  the  present  instance,  from 
their  old  habits,  or  companions.  It  was  not  an 
affair  of  prejudice,  or  of  thought.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  relationship — of  acquaintanceship— of  mere 
indolence — of  want  of  thought.  A  few  violent 
leaders  started  up,  cheered— commanded— de- 
nounced. The  liberal  Protestant  party  were 
not  yet  in  the  field.  The  neutrals  having  no 
neutral  camp  to  fall  back  upon,  and  none  but 
the  Association  and  the  Brunswick  Club  to 
choose  between,  allowed  themselves  to  be  fright- 
ened or  seduced,  or  sometimes  dropped  quietly 
away,  without  almost  knowing  it,  into  the  ranks 
of  the  anti- Catholics.  Many  of  these  were  very 
excellent  men ;  in  private  life,  ornaments  to  their 
rank  and  station ;  in  public,  good  citizens,  as  far 
as  the  laws  would  permit  them;  and  sincerely 
desirous  from  their  general  habits  for  the  paci- 
fication and  happiness  of  all  parties,   though 

sriuabbling  about  the  more  or  less  of  an  UDavoidubIc 
bat^aiii. 
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comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  such  objects  might  best  be  effected.  la 
this  new  society  they  often  felt  themselves  as 
much  strangers  probably  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  Catholic  Association.  All  these 
heterogeneous  materials  were  however  hurried 
together  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
impulse;  and  though  they  presented  at  first  a 
hoe  of  compact  and  massive  strength,  the  clbse 
observer  might  easily  have  detected  the  repul- 
sion and  the  incoherence  which  lurked  and  (fer« 
mented  below.  . 

'  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  moment  the  ex* 
temal  compressing  power  was  removed,  or  the 
fUse  support  on  which  they  leant  m  the  govern- 
ment had  begun  to  be  withdrawn,  that  all  this 
organization  would  necessarily  crumble  before 
such  numerous  internal  repellents,  and  resolve 
itself  rapidly  into  those  more  congenial  elements 
from  which  it  had  originally  been  forced.  But 
the  Protestant  population,  either  in  England  or 
in  Ireland,  did  not  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  it 
was  upon  this  delusion  only  that  the  momentary 
power  of  the  Brunswickers  was  suddenly  con- 
structed. But  such  delusions  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  last ;  the  mist  of  the  morning  disappears 
before  noon.  Truth,  in  a  writing  and  reading 
nation,  will  sooner  or  Jater  struggle  through  every 
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misrepresentation.  The  cause  of  the  Catholic 
had  worked  itself  through  far  greater  obstacles. 
It  is  on  its  first  entry,  and  not  in  its  progress, 
that  you  can  stop  the  wedge. 

The  Catholics  themselves  were  first  indignant, 
then  alarmed,  then  gradually  satisfied,  and  at 
last  gratified  at  the  array  which  was  brought 
against  them.  They  saw  in  it  another  travesty 
of  the  old  faction.  Orangeisni  had  been  branded 
even  by  the  laws,  and  required  a  new  disguise 
to  give  it  currency.  The  old  hatred  and  ab- 
horrence, they  knew,  still  existed.  They  felt, 
in  the  burning  of  their  chapels,  in  the  licensed 
midnight  murders,  in  the  authorised  stands  of 
arms  which  were  retained  in  their  villages,  and 
the  sort  of  irregular  martial  law  which  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  Protestant  yeomanry,  in  the 
most  populous  districts  in  Ulster,  that  there  still 
existed  an  unavowed  political  confederacy  se- 
cretly banded  against  them,  from  whose  grasp, 
neither  personal  resistance,  nor  the  feeble  and 
partial  efforts  of  the  law,  could  effectually  ac- 
complish their  rescue.  They  considered  it  a 
benefit,  this  change  from  the  secret  ambush  to 
the  open  field.  Their  enemies  did  for  them, 
what  they  had  often  attempted  of  themselves  to 
do  in  vain — voluntarily  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
marked  themselves  down  incontestably  for  un- 
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diBguised  foes.  As  to  their  violence,  there  were 
few  amongst  the  Catholics  who  had  very  legiti^ 
mate  reasons  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  iU  Bubbles  there  will  be  in 
fermenting  waters,  and  it  is  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  that  wherever  passion  or  turbulence  are, 
they  should  not  soon  find  a  thousand  tongues  to 
give  them  vent  and  name.  But  they  complained, 
and  justly  complained,  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  violence.  A  suffering  man  has  some 
apology  in  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature 
for  his  exclamations,— not  so  the  man  who  inflicts 
the  suffering.  It  is  but  a  poor  motive  to  cry  out, 
because  he  is  not  permitted  to  inflict  more.  But 
there  was  a  paramount  advantage  in  all  this» 
which  compensated  for  every  evil,  and  sooa  be* 
gan  to  impress  itself  upon  every  dispassionate 
observer.  The  organization,  now  in  progress, 
must  either  very  rapidly  subside,  or  else  become 
so  general,  as  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  dis- 
tinct armies,  preserving  indeed  the  tranquillity 
and  order  of  a  well-disciplined  population^  but 
at  any  time  ready  to  rush  into  immediate  colli- 
sion, whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
present  itself.  The  neutrals  were  diminishing 
and  withdrawing  day  after  day  from  the  dan« 
gerous  ground,  and  the  country  was  thus  surren- 
dered up  to  either  host  The  government,  which 
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from  indolence  or  fear  had  staved  oft"  as  long  as 
they  couid,  the  hour  of  decision,  would  (it  was 
quite  clear)  in  their  own  despite,  be  compelled 
to  decide  for  eitlier  party.  This  crisis  must  sooner 
or  later  arrive  ;  the  sooner,  the  greater  chance  of 
pressing  through  it  with  favourable  symptoms. 
Every  hour  parties  were  acquiring  habits  more 
difficult  to  be  thrown  oft";  the  country  was  more 
and  more  taught  to  look  for  alliances  elsewhere. 
If  the  Brunswicker  turned  to  England,  the  Ca- 
tholic turned  to  America.  The  question  became 
complicated  with  new  demands,  or  new  securi- 
ties, after  every  battle  which  was  lost  or  won,  and 
the  government  incurred  a  more  difiicult  task, 
and  a  heavier  responsibility,  at  every  step.  These 
were  things  which  struck  every  man  who  for 
a  moment  could  place  himself  sufficiently  high 
above  either  party  as  to  be  enabled  to  embrace 
both,*  A  judicious  politician  could  not  regret  the 

*  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  life  of  Atticus,  has  cou- 
jecturally  de»cril>ej  almost  every  feature  of  this  alarming  po- 
Bition.  The  reader  might  fancy  he  wax  speaking  of  Ireland. 
"  U'heo  two  or  more  great  parties  in  a  state  engage  one 
against  another,  accuiing  publicly  each  other,  each  tolicit- 
iag  othert  to  bt  of  their  party,  at  length  using  ditcrimina- 
tiont  or  habits  or  signs,  and  possibly  in  a  little  time  pub- 
lie  affronit  and  rencounters,  and  at  last  it  may  be  optn  koa- 
lilitif,  and  all  this  while  Uic  true  real  governors  of  that  slal«, 
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hurrying  on  to  this  inevitable  conclusion.  .Tha 
Brunswick  Clubs  effectually  did  this,  and  th^y 
did  much  more,  they  made  it  felt  in  the  sorest 
and  most  intimate  manner  to  the  very  govern^ 
ment.  They  heard  every  hour  from  both  parties, 
*'  that  concession  or  coercion  was  now  unavcud^ 
able."  They  at  last  returned  the  same  answer 
to  the  country.  The  alternative  still  depended^ 
xxpon  themselves ;  in  another  year  the  selection 

whether  monarch  or  senate,  sit  still  and  look  on,  it  may  M 
ovt  of  respect  to  some  of  the  heads  of  either  party,'il  4tMy  4e 
&ui  of.  policy  to  suffer  either  party  to  worry  and  ^akef^ 
amd  ruin  one  another,  hoping  thereby  to  preserve  the  g^o^ 
pemment,  or  it  may  be  out  of  a  weak  and  tame  and  incon- 
siderate opinion,  contenting  themselves  with  the  name  or 
external  face,  title  and  ensigns  of  goyemment»  and  the  pro- 
ftssed  respects  of  either  party,  but  not  daring  to  interposk 
emy  acts  of  real  authoritf  to  suppress  or  remedy  than  growr^ 
ing  mischiefs,  fearing  they  should  not  be  able  to  carry  U 
through  in  respect  of  the  potency  of  parties ;  and  so  the  go- 
vernors stand  and  look  on,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
compliments  and  professions  of  subjection  by  both  parties, 
till  at  last  one  party  getting  the  better  of  the  other,  lays  by 
the  disguise  of  pretended  subjection,  and  gives  the  law  to  his 
awful  governors,  and  makes  him  do  what  he  pleases  or  staffer 
iKfhat  he  ii^fiicts*  And  this  commonly  is  the  mischief  that 
attends  a  government,  that  suffers  faction  to  grow  so  g^eat, 
that  at  last  they  become  masterless,  and  either  by  conjunc- 
tion of  both  parties,  or  prevalence  of  one,  give  the  law  to 
their  lawful  governors/' 
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would  have  been  beyond  their  power.  The  two 
armies  would  have  soon  cut  short  all  delay ; 
the  entire  nation  would  have  plunged  forward, 
blind,  and  headlong  into  open  combat. 

The  anti-Catholics  were  on  the  defence— the 
Catholics  on  the  attack — they  had  the  choice  of 
measures,  an  enormous  advantage.  Their  or- 
ganization was  now  complete.  They  waited 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  apply  it.  They 
were  not  long  condemned  to  suspense.  A  great 
occasion,  from  a  quarter  least  expected,  an  oc- 
casion which  generated  a  series  of  proceedings, 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  recent  great  mea- 
sure, sprung  out  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  new  event  in  the  history  of 
the  constitution— it  was  new  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  It  was  not  the  result  of  project,  or 
preparation.  Like  the  Waterford  election,  it 
was  matter  of  hazard  that  it  was  ever  thought 
of;  but,  like  the  Waterford  election,  the  manner 
in  which  that  thought  was  seized  and  acted  on, 
has  gone  far  to  decide  the  future  destinies  of  I 

Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  the  Catholics  1 

adopted,  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Wellington  to  I 

the  Premiership,  was  a   series   of  resolutions,  ^ 

under  the  name  of  Pledges,  directed  not  so  much  J 

■  against  the  Premier  specihcally,  as  against  his      ^^J 
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administration.  The  Duke  was  then  believed 
(and  there  was  nothing  in  his  parliamentary 
declarations  which  controverted  the  belief)  to 
be  still  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation. 
That  the  Catholics,  on  such  impressions,  were 
justified  in  withdrawing  from  him  all  confi- 
dence, appears  unquestionable.  It  was  on  a 
similar  principle  that  the  late  elections  had  been 
contested ;  it  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  all 
parties  are  usually  formed,  in  either  House  of 
parliament.  No  one,  of  course,  ever  contempla*- 
ted  the  continuance  of  such  distrust,  beyond  the 
existence  of  the  hostility  which  had  created  it. 
It  was  directed,  not  against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, but  against  a  presumed  enemy.  The 
Catholics,  acting  on  their  own  frequent  profes- 
sions, had  petitioned  for  the  Dissenter^.  The 
Duke  had  given  the  Dissenters  his  support:  this, 
to  an  experienced  observer,  no  doubt  indicated 
a  predisposition  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  and 
seemed  to  justify  some  relaxation  from  the  rigour 
of  the  pledge.  But  in  despite  of  Mr.  O'Connells 
earnest  advocacy,  and  the  impressive  letter  of 
the  very  influential  originator  of  that  beneficent 
law,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Association  conti- 
Bued  inexorable.  After  a  very  violent  debate,  the 
motion  for  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  was  re- 
jected ;  and  it  was  determined  to  act  upon  the  de- 
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claratioti  on  the  very  first  occasion  which  fortune 
might  present.  This  occasion  was  not  long  de- 
ferred :  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  a  short  time  after 
accepted  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare. 

It  is  very  possible,  that  on  the  original  passing 
of  this  resolution,  the  Catholic  Association  did 
not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  it,  until 
the  next  general  dissolution  of  parliament,  when 
the  entire  enthusiasm  and  vigour  of  the  body 
being  brought  into  action,  little  difficulty  would 
exht  in  giving  it  its  full  effect.  But  the  case 
immediately  before  them  was  isolated,  and 
affected  by  very  peculiar  difficulties.  Mr,  V. 
Fitzgerald  was  not  an  ordinary  candidate.  In 
fiome  particulare,  he  had  very  great  advantages 
over  the  Beresfords,  and  Fosters,  and  Jocelyns. 
There  was  no  spirit  of  settled  hatred  in  the 
people  against  the  individual,  or  against  his 
family :  be  had  in  the  aristocracy  and  gentry, 
each  of  whom  could  count  some  instance  of 
his  friendship  in  their  own  persons,  devoted 
and  well-merited  adherents.  In  the  county  at 
large,  there  was  rather  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
than  otherwise,  towards  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 
His  father.  Prime  Sergeant  Fitzgerald,  had  just 
claims  to  their  affections.  An  officer  of  govern* 
ment,  he  had  voted  against  the  I'nion,  at  a  period 


1 
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when  renality  was  considered  as  little  less  than 
virtue.  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  himself  had  placed 
the  Catholics  under  very  considerable  obliga* 
tions.  He  had  constantly  voted  for  their  ques- 
tion, and  was  known  to  be  a  devoted  advocate 
of  the  measure.  In  personal  qualificationsi  too, 
no  man  more  truly  possessed  all  those  gifts,  by 
which  a  candidate  is  likely  to  assure  to  himself 
the  largest  share  of  popular  favour.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  conciliating  manners,  and 
an  orator  of  no  common  eloquence.  But  Mr« 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  came  strictly  under  the  ban  of 
tJie  late  resolution.  He  was  a  Minister,  and  a 
member  of  the  obnoxious  administration.  To 
this  ground  of  opposition  was  also  superadded 
another,  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  mind» 
of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  lately  voted 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  in  some  degree  neu- 
tralised by  this  act  his  ardent  professions  in  favour 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  case  was 
clear  :  the  only  question  now  was,  whether  the 
Catholic  Association  would  act  upon  it  im- 
mediately. The  matter  was  decided  in  a  few 
days:  indeed,  little  doubt  ought  to  have  existed 
for  a  moment,  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  or 
honourable  man,  what  course  ought  to  have  been 
adopted* ,  The  Association  had  been  more  than 
once  taunted  with  their  paper  resolutions.    They> 
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had  plcdg;ed  themselves,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  Theywere  strictly  bound  to  adhere  to 
this  pledge.  It  was  not  less  true  policy.  The  life 
by  which  such  bodies  live,  is  public  opinion. 
Whatever  was  the  risk,  the  experiment  was  ne- 
cessary ;  the  prize  was  worth  the  venture :  if 
successful,  there  was  a  certainty  that  the  same 
principle  would  spread  with  tenfold  energy 
through  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  no  Minister  could  contemplate  with- 
out dismay.  The  contest  was  not  an  ordinary 
contest.  It  involved  in  its  issue  the  far  mightier 
battle  of  emancipation.  The  hour  of  the  final 
engagement  had  at  last  come :  the  field  where  it 
was  to  be  decided  was  the  county  of  Clare.  The 
Association  looked  round,  and  for  some  time 
hesitated— success  seemed  more  than  doubtful.* 


*  The  evideDce  of  a  witness,  and  a  very  important  co-ope- 
rator in  this  momentous  struggle,  Mr.  Steele,  gives  ample 
proof  of  this  assertion.  I  quote  his  own  words — "  It  Js 
a  fact,"  says  he,  "  perfectly  well  known,  that  ray  friend 
O'Gorman  Mahon  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  in 
the  Association  who  said  the  work  could  be  done ;  and  for 
saying  so  we  were  treated  as  visionaries  (the  same  thing 
occurred  in  Waterford)  by  many  of  the  most  eiperienced 
members  of  tlie  Catholic  body. 

"  We  left  Dublin  together  to  commence  it,  notwitlistanding 
that  we  anticipated,  with  a  confidence  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  on  out  Arrival  in  Clare  we  should  be  com- 
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No  candidate  could  be  induced  to  come  forward 
against  Mr.  Fitzgerald.    Major  M*Namara,  who 

pelled  to  agitate  for  the  principle  alone»  without  having  for 
a  while  any  particular  candidate,  as  we  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Major  M'Namara  would  not  come  to  the 
poll. 

*'  We  left  tlie  Catholic  Association  rooms  in  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  after  travelling 
all  night,  arrived  in  Limerick,  and  were  informed  that  our 
anticipations  were  well  founded,  as  the  Major  had  with- 
drawn, and  declared  his  intention  not  to  oppose  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald. 

*'  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  my  friend  urged  me 
again  to  accept  the  offer  which  had  been  pressed  upon  me 
in  Dublin,  namely,  that  I  should  declare  myself  the  candidate 
to  oppose  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  my  return  would  be  quite  cer- 
tain, supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, superadded  to  whatever  hold  I  might  have  had  upon 
the  attachment  of  the  Catholic  population,  by  reason  of  tbQ 
industry  and  zeal  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  liberty  of  Ireland. 

**  I  refused  it  decisively,  assigning  the  same  reason,  name- 
ly, that  it  would  be  suicide  of  my  own  character,  as  it  would 
aSbrd  my  political  and  personal  enemies  an  opportunity  of 
inaiBuating,  that  I  had  been  writing  and  speaking  with  great 
fervour,  not  for  the  purpose  which  I  averred,  namely,  the 
good  of  the  cause,  but  for  an  ulterior  personal  advantage  to 
niyeelf*  I  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  would  co-ope- 
rate with  him  to  the  last  extremity  ;  aad  that  the  very  fact  of 
my  refttial  of  the  representation  myself,  would  quadruple  my 
influence  in  exciting  the  popular  feeling. 

*'  I  then  mentioned   Mr.  IVilUam  O'Brien,  the  present 
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united  in  himself  all  the  necessary  recommen- 
dations, "  a  Protestant  in  religion,  a  Catholic  in 

member  for  Ennis,  as  in  every  way  r|ualifieH  to  he  the  second 
roprescotalivc;  bat  1  doubted  whether  the  engagements  of 
the  family  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  might  not  be  a  bar  to  his 
coming  forward  to  oppose  him  at  the  hustings. 

"  We  left  Limerick,  crossed  the  Shannoa  at  Thoniond 
Bridge,  and  fonnd  ourselves  in  Clare  ;  and  ioimecJiately 
commenced  agitation,  by  the  distribution  of  addresses  of 
(he  Association,  Dr.  Doyle'a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
Other  papers. 

"  We  passed  through  Cratloe  Wood,  and  went  to  the 
chapel,  where  the  people  were  assembling  to  hear  mass  :  ser- 
vice had  not  commenced,  and  we  harangued  them  from  the 
allar  for  a  few  moments,  got  their  promise  of  support,  left 
them  a  number  of  the  printed  addressies  fur  distribution,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  to  Six-mile  Bridge,  where  the  first  mau 
had  just  terminated.  Six-mile  Bridge  is  a  beautiful  village 
on  the  river  Ougarnee,  at  the  foot  of  what  were  formerly  the 
Clare,  but  are  now  the  O'Connell  mountaius.  Wc  entered 
the  chapel,  had  a  few  moments' conversation  with  Dr.  Cloine, 
the  parish  priest,  in  the  sacristy — wrote  a  resolution  ia  the 
strongest  form,  that  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  should  he  op- 
posed— moved  the  priest  to  the  chair — s|>oke  with  great  vehe- 
mence, to  show  the  people  we  were  thoroughly  in  earnest — 
cot  the  resolution  carried  wilti  acclamation — dispersed  a 
number  of  the  people  wrth  the  printed  addresses,  and  were 
setting  off  in  red-hot  haste  for  Xewniarket  on  Fergus,  when 
tl)e  horses  were  laketi  from  the  carriage,  and  we  were  drawn 
rapidly  for  a  mite  out  of  the  village  with  enthusiastic 
■houtings. 

■'  The  same  aiptalory  tactics  were  put  in  operation  in  the 
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politics,  a  Milesian  in  descent/'  peremptorily 
refused.     There  was  no  other  gentleman  in  the 

chapel  of  Newmarket — service  had  been  over,  but  the  bell 
was  rung  again ;  and  Sir  Edward  O'Brien's  and  Sir  Au- 
gtntine  Fitzgerald's  tenants  promised,  with  huzzaing  and 
shouting,  to  oppose  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  support  whatever 
candidate  we  might  propose. 

"  We  were  drawn  in  triumph  out  of  Newmarket  on  Fer- 
gus by  the  people,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  £nnis,  where  the  Catholic  gentry  and  an  immeme  coo- 
course  of  the  people  had  been  for  some  hours  in  the  chapel 
awaiting  our  arrival. 

**  Mr.  Lawless,  *  Honest  Jack  Lawless/  had  reached 
Eonis  early  that  morning,  that  he  might  co-operale  in  the 
good  work  of  agitation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Gorman,  the  Catholic  curates  of  Ennis,  Father 
John  Murphy  of  Corrofin,  and  a  number  of  the  other  Catho- 
lic clergy,  were  collected  in  the  chapel. 

"  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  resolutions  proposed  in 
Bnnis  were  carried  upon  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  described  ; 
neither  would  it  be  very  easy  to  do  justice  by  any  descrip- 
tion to  the  dismay  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  when  they 
heard  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  passed  our  Sunday 
morning. 

*'  It  is  manifest  that  the  enthusiasm  which  was  displayed 
in  Clare  must  have  been  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  alone, 
as  we  were  only  agitating,  for  some  abstract  entity,  who  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  putting  out  the  British  cabinet 
minister.  O'Gorman  Mahon,  although  half  dead  with  ex- 
haustion, without  taking  any  repose,  set  out  that  very  evening 
for  Dublin  again,  where  he  offered  the  representation  to 
Lord  William  Paget,  which  however  his  Lordship  declined. 
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county  sufficiently  libera),  or  influential,  or 
willing,  to  take  his  place.    The  cause  seemed 

by  KftBon  of  the  utuation  which  was  then  held  bv  bb  illus- 
trious father. 

"  Tbe  public  spirit  anil  private  character  of  Mr.  Willian 
O'Brien  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  I  was  authorised 
to  write  biiu  a  li'lter  to  Loudon,  suited  to  tbe  exigency  of  the 
time. 

"  1  elated,  at  tbe  coninieucciiieiit  of  these  obseiratioos, 
thkt  I  sliould  mention  an  incident,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  its  interest  arose  from  this— that  it 
evinced  the  ardour  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  tbeii 
steadiness  and  stern  composures-qualities  of  such  novel  ge- 
neration in  tbe  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

"  Tbe  cattle  fair  of  Spansel  Hill  near  Ennis,  one  of  tba, 
principal  fairs  of  Clare,  was  to  lake  place  on  the  Wednes- 
day following  the  Sunday  I  have  described  ;  and  there,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  be  congregated  at  this  time  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  the  people,  and  also  a  great  portion  of 
tbe  gentry  of  tbe  county,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald  himself  was  expected  to  be  there  to  canvass, 

"  Mr.  Lawless,  as  a  lay  agitator,  '  Father  Tom  M'Euer- 
ny  '  of  Feacle,  as  one  of  tlie  Popish  priesthood,  and  I,  as  a 
heretic  agitator  of  the  Catholic  Association,  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  go  together  to  this  fair,  that  we  might  Eound  tbe 
feelings  of  tlie  people,  under  the  suspense  which  bad  been 
created  by  their  not  knowing  who  was  to  be  their  second 
candidate. 

*'  On  our  arrival  we  quitted  our  carriage,  which  bad  been 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  green  boughs,  and  walked,, 
quietly  among  tbe  people,  abstaining  altogether  from  any. 
kiod  of  harangue.    Tbe  green  boughs  on  thacuTiage,  tai^ 
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lost^  when  the  circumstances  which  appeared 
mo6t  fatal  to  its  success,   were  the  very  cir- 

Ihe  appearance  of  such  a  triumvirate,  whilst  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald  himself  was  at  the  fair,  were  sufficiently  impressiFe 
indications  of  the  object  of  our  visit 

**  No  crowds  collected  around  us — there  was  no  shout- 
ing or  huzzaing  —  there  were  not  '  curses/  —  but  blessings, 
*  not  loud  but  deep/  upon  us  as  we  moved,  but  no  open  de- 
noBstrations  of  any  kind  of  interest ;  and  when  we  walked 
t»  the  outskirts  of  the  fair,  we  were  scarcely  followed  by  a 
flingle  indiyiduai. 

*'  We  could  observe  the  Protestant  gentry,  who  were  col- 
lecled  together  on  horseback  in  a  very  numerous  body  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tents,  glancing 
•t  each  other  with  smiles  of  derision  at  the  two  agitators  from 
]>nblin,  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  quite  deserted  and 
unthought  of  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  en- 
Ihusiastic  manifestation  of  their  spirit  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding. 

**  While  they  supposed  they  had  to  laugh  at  us,  we  were 
in  reality  smiling  at  them ;  for  1  knew  beforehand,  and  ez- 
{rfained  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lawless,  that  they  had  no  more 
perception  of  the  political  state  of  their  country,  than  of  the 
cnrrents  and  under-currents  of  a  sea  which  they  had  never 


**  I  introduced  him,  however,  to  several  of  our  political 
opponents,  who  acted  npon  the  occasion  in  such  a  manner  an 
to  evince,  very  unequivocally,  that  they  much  better  under- 
itoed  the  principles  and  practice  of  gentlemanly  courtesy, 
than  those  great  principles  of  hunan  nature,  which  generate, 
ii'their  occull  working,  great  moral  revolutions. 

**  Mr«  O'CaUaghan  of  BaUinahinch  endeayonred  to  lure 
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cumstances  which  really  constituted  the  glory 
and  value  of  the  struggle.     The  agitation  had 

ine  into  a  public  dispiitalion  ;  hut  as  we  were  suTroundeil  by 
Protestant  arislocratical  auditory,  predisposed  (predeter- 
mined I  should  say)  to  award  to  him  the  laurel  crown  of  Tie^- 
tory  in  the  argument,  I  laughingly  declined  submitting  the- 
cause  to  their  adjudication,  and  niadea  retreat  from  the  hill-, 
and  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  political  dialectics.  We  then  re- 
tired lo  a  tent,  with  the  celebrated  Father  John  Murphy  of 
Corrofin,  and  other  genlleinen,  that  we  might  have  private 
coiiversatiou  with  the  persons  whom  we  wished  to  speak 
with,  and  that  we  might  at  the  same  time  send  out  our 
instructions. 

"  We  then  received  renewed  assurances  that  the  people 
were  staunch  to  a  mau  :  but  at  the  same  lime,  that  although 
their  resolution  was  taken  decisircly,  and  their  spirit  burning 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  at  the  hustings,  they  re- 
frained from  any  display  of  their  feelings,  and  kept  aloof 
from  us  in  the  fair,  as  they  were  under  the  eye  of  their  land- 
lords ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  coatest,  they  dreaded  their 
vengeance,  if  tbey  should  have  been  seen  to  make  any  de- 
monstrations of  favour  to  the  opponents  of '  Vescy.' 

■'  (f  ihey  were  certain  of  a  contest,  tbey  were,  they  said, 
utterly  regardless  of  their  landlords,  and  '  wouht  vote  whli 
the  AsiiociHtion  as  sure  as  God  was  in  heaven.  He  (a  land- 
lord} may  take  my  pig,  and  my  cow,  and  my  body,'  said  a 
peasant  of  Clare,'  but,  thank  God,  he  cannot  take  mysoul.' 

"  This  calmness  and  steadiness,  of  a  people  so  much  in 
general  under  the  sway  of  impulse,  was  an  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  event  of  tlie  election. 

"  We  left  the  fair;  and  just  before  we  drove  away,  Mr. 
Lawless,  from  the  front  of  the  carriage,  made  a  rfiort  but 
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gone  on,  the  county  was  roused.  Urged  by 
the  arguments  of  his  friends  and  of  the  Associa-^ 
tion,  Mr.  O'Connell  declared  himself  the  new 
candidate,  for  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  dare,  in  an  energetic  address  from  Dublin^ 

heart-stirring  speech,  giving  the  people  assurance  that  they 
slknild  have  a  candidate,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  them 
that  there  was  nothing  doubtful  in  the  contest,  for  our  victory 
was  certain. 

**  The  long-repressed  feeling  of  the  people  then  burst  forth 
into  enthusiastic  shouting,  and  we  drove  away  at  full  speed 
on  our  return  to  Ennis. 

■ 

"  After  this  I  strongly  recommended  that,  in  case  we 
coirid  not  get  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  high  character  lo 
oppose  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  instead  of  getting  a  common-place 
person,  we  should  get  a  parish-clerk  or  grave-digger,  give 
him  a  qualification  out  of  the  Catholic  rent,  and  return  him 
to  parliament  in  derision  of  the  influence  of  the  Wellington 
administration.  In  two  days  after,  an  end  was  put  to  all 
suspense  upon  this  subject,  by  receiving  from  Dublin  the 
address  of  the  great  agitator  to  the  people  of  Clare,  an- 
nofincing  a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  British  cabinet 
minister,  sustained  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of  the 
county,  and  that  candidate  was  no  other  than  the  Catholic 
Daniel  O'Connell !  ! ! 

•'  In  two  or  three  days  after,  Mr.  Sheil  brought  the  splen- 
dour of  his  talents  and  his  name  to  the  good  work  in  Clare, 
the  Rev*  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  &c.  &c. ; 
and,  finally,  came  the  great  agitator  himself,  accompanied 
by  his  counsel  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gor- 
man,  the  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  a  nume- 
roui  body  of  other  gentlemen." 
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*  The  contest  now  took  another  character.  Had 
Major  M'iVamara  stood,  large  deductions,  in 
case  of  success,  would  necessarily  have  been 
made,  from  the  absolutely  popular,  or  rather  Ca- 
tholic nature,  of  the  victory.  Much  would  have 
been  set  down,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  the 
connexions,  to  the  religion,  to  the  character,  of 
the  man  himself.  But  in  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  pretensions  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, by  which  the  empire  was  divided,  were 
brought  forward,  in  their  most  naked  and  unaid- 
ed shape.  It  was  a  wager  of  battle  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Minister— between  the  people 
and  the  aristocracy — between  the  Association 
and  the  Brunswick  Club.  Emancipation  or 
continued  exclusion  was  to  be  the  result  of 
the  struggle.  No  Minister  could  stand  against 
a  succession  of  elections  like  that  of  Clare.  In 
this  particular,  it  was  of  far  higher  im|>ortance 
than  the  election  of  Waterford.  But  the  people 
had  advanced,  and  bolder  measures  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  their  advancement.  The 
one  had  begun— the  other  was  destined  to  close 
the  contest. 

The  moment  Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  in  ' 
Ennis,  the  battle  seemed  already  gained.  ' 
He  was  received  with  all  those  demonstra-  ^ 
tions  of  attachment,  to  which  a  life  spent   in 
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tke  cause  had  justly  entitled  him.  Through  a 
dense  crowd  of  enthusiastic  peasants,  who  had 
rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
their  wives  and  children  around  them,  the  tiew 
candidate  proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  public  tri^ 
umph,  to  the  hustings.  It  was  a  scene  remark-r 
able,  even  in  this  country  of  political  anomalies^ 
On  one  side  stood  the  whole  array  of  ministerial 
and  aristocratic  power,  all  that  political  and  per* 
sonal  influence  could  collect ; — on  the  other 
stood  the  people,  and  the  candidate  of  the  peo- 
ple, supported  by  the  strength  of  his  own  popu- 
larity, but  chiefly  by  the  conviction  that  he  was 
the  champion  of  a  cause,  in  which  there  was  not 
a. Catholic  before  him  who  was  not  as  deeply  in-« 
terested  as  himself.  Around  him  were  the  gen  > 
tlemen  who  usually  took  part  in  Catholic  proceed- 
ings, each  marked  by  some  of  those  peculiarities^ 
which  are  brought  out  into  such  high  relief  by 
the  stir  and  excitation  of  public  life,  and  bear* 
ing  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  the  sombre 
equality  and  aflected  calmness  of  the  opposite 
party.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  was  proposed  in 
the  usual  form  by  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  a  for- 
mer antagonist  of  the  candidate,  but  who  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  sunk,  in  the  common 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  his  caste,  all  perr 
sonal  recollections  of  ancient  feud  and  animosity. 
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He  was  seconded  by  Sir  Augustine  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  a  Catholic,  aud  seconded 
by  Mr.  Steele,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  both 
energetic  members  of  the  Association,  and  well 
known  for  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  with  which 
they  bad  supported  and  extended  its  principles 
and  measures  throughout  that  portion  of  Ireland. 
The  candidates  then  addressed  tlie  assembled 
multitudes,  but  with  far  different  effect.  This 
was  not  a  time  when  the  nicely-balanced  sen- 
tences of  parliamentary  warfare,  or  even  the  de- 
precating eloquence  of  a  lukewarm  friend,  could 
avail  much  against  the  tierce  and  impassioned 
invective,  the  stem  and  avenging  defiance,  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  O'Connell.  Yet  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald stood  in  a  position  most  likely  to  affect 
an  Irish  audience,  however  nncultivated.  His 
father  had  been  long  endeared  to  them  by  his 
public  and  private  virtues,  and  he  lay  at  that 
moment  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  The  mention  of 
all  this  touched  them;  but  pathos  is  very  akin 
to  ndicule,  and  the  Irish  laugh  with  still 
greater  facility  than  they  weep.  Mr.  O'Connell 
profited  by  his  knowledge  of  this  characteris- 
tic. Public  life  begets  no  very  great  nicety 
of  feeling,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  on  this  occasion 
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did  not  prove  himself  an  exception.  The  re* 
suit  however  of  that  address  far  exceeded  the 
calculations  of  his  enemies ; — it  quite  equalled 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  friends.  The  peo- 
ple were  swept  away  by  their  own  enthusiasm ; 
Mr.O'Connell  had  merely  given  language  to  their 
feelings ; — the  spirit  had  seized  them,  and  its 
name  was  legion.  To  a  man  they  demanded 
with  impati^ice  to  be  led  to  the  poll. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  decided  the  elec- 
tion, —  not  indeed  by  the  absolute  majority 
which  it  produced,  but  by  the  unequivocal  evi- 
dence it  gave  of  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
people.  The  only  matter  of  consideration  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  election  was,  how  most 
they  should  enhance  victory,  by  keeping  the  im- 
mense population  in  better  order,  and  arranging 
for  future  impression  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  contest.  The  popular  party, 
if  very  ardent,  was  not  the  less  judicious  ;  they 
carried  into  this  more  active  species  of  war- 
fare, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  po- 
pular movements,  and  a  practised  facility  in 
varying  them,  according  as  the  person  or  the 
occasion  required.  The  same  species  of  elec- 
tion campaigning  (if  so  it  maybe  termed)  which 
had  been   attended   with  such  signal   success 
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in  Waterford,  was  now  adopted.  Mr.  Sbeil, 
Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Steele,  &c.  &c.  in  com- 
pany at  times  with  the  Catholic  priests,  made 
a  tour  of  the  several  chapels,  and  roused  the  peo- 
ple from  one  end  of  Clare  to  the  other.  Every 
where  they  were  heard,  with  tiie  most  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  The  close  logic,  the  easy 
hiiraourof  the  celebrated  Father  Maguire, — cele- 
brated by  his  chivalrous  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  Mr.  Pope,  and  by  the  no  less  disgraceful 
conspiracy  of  his  opponents, — was  scarcely  less 
overpowering  than  the  indefatigable  patriotism, 
and  fervent  eloquence  of  Father  Murphy  of  Cor- 
rofin.  The  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  kindling, 
but  in  managing  the  flame,  when  it  was  once 
aroused.  But  in  this  they  had  an  auxiliary,  upon 
which  they  had  every  good  reason  to  count.  The 
lessons  of  the  Association  had  produced  their 
result :  the  leaders  now  met  the  full  reward  of 
their  previous  exertions.  The  waving  of  a  hand, 
the  glance  of  an  eye,  was  enough  to  calm  or  to 
lead  the  most  turbulent.  Wherever  the  agitators 
passed,  peace  and  order  followed  in  their  train. 
Near  thirty  thousand  people  bivouacked  every 
night  in  the  streets  of  Ennis— men  and  women  of 
t  together  at 
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They  r 


'  Mr.  Steele  givcv  a  strung  hut  just  dos 
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of  lh(*e   meeting!! : 


'  Ami   when   he   aroused  thtni  at   tuid- 
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stated  hours  in  appointed  houses  for  theti^  meals, 
Mrith  their  wives  and  children »  and  received;  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  from  large  caldrons  of 
bread  and  milk,  their  daily  pittance,  as  long  as 
their  services  were  required  at  the  election. 
During  all  this  time  they  abstained,  with  the 
most  perfect  self-denial,  and  a  cheerfulness  the 
admiration  of  all  around  them,  from  every  species 
of  intoxicating  drink.  •'  Their  whiskey,'*  as  ihey 
said,  ''was  water/'  The  disastrous  results 
which  usually  arose  at  fairs.  Sec.  from  such 
indulgences,  were  placed  before  them;  their 
leaders  and  their  clergy  were  indefatigable  in 
impressing,  by  every  motive  most  likely  to  flatter 
their  pride  and  their  prejudices,  the  imperative 
necessity  of  an  exact  compliance  with  this  duty. 
They  obeyed  them  with  a  precisicm,  a  per- 
severance, a  devotion,  which  even  in  a  less 
noble  cause  would  have  been  really  admirable. 

bight,"  speaking  ofO*GonDan  Mabon,  <*  resigning  the  cer- 
lainiy  of  his  own  return,  if  he  had  been  the  candidate,  arid 
called  them  tb  their  illuniinated  altars,  atid  stood  with  their 
priests,  And  told  thetn  he  summoned  them  to  vote  for  O 'Con- 
nell,  for  their  religion,  and  their  country,  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  language  to  convey  any  conception  of  the  scene." 
See  also  the  very  graphic  and  animated  account  of  the  same 
acenes  in  the  N.  Monthly  Magazine  for  October  and  No- 
vember, lase. 
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Not  a  single  instance  of  intoxication  occurred 
during  the  election ;  scarcely  a  single  quarrel.* 
They  threw  themselves,  with  an  abandonment 
of  all  their  ordinary  feelings,  totally  and  unre- 
servedly upon  their  leaders.  It  was  not  the 
mere  enthusiasm  of  the  followers  of  a  popular 
chief,  or  the  discipline  of  a  veteran  army,  but 
it  had  something  of  the  attachment  of  children 
to  parents,  an  affection  mingled  with  resolution 
which  nothing  could  distract.  The  troops  which 
had  been  assembled  round  the  town,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands,  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  looked  with  utter  astonishment  on  this 
peaceable  resistance.  It  was  an  organization 
which,  as  it  never  violated  the  law,  the  law 
could  not  act  upon,  without  violating  the  right 
of  the  subject.  Every  person  knew  this  per- 
fectly :  it  was  not  a  blind  or  passive  obedience, 

*  An  anecdote  has  been  related  which  places  this  iu  a 
etrotig  light.  A  stout-built  peasant  came  up  to  Mr,  O'Gor- 
man  Mahon,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  struck  by  one 
of  the  opposite  party,  "  a  diuioutive  little  cratur  not  higher 
than  ills  knee,"  "  >Vhy  diilu't  you  knock  him  down?" 
naid  O'Gonnan  Mahon,  "  Oh  I  then,  your  houour,  I  thought 
you  and  the  Association  had  forbidden  us.  Else — ,"  said 
he, — and  intmediately  stretched  bi.t  brawny  arm  to  ila  full. 
Tb«j  spirit  ol'  this  man  was  the  spjrit  of  every  Catholic  in  the 
icuunty.  . 
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but  a  rational  sense  of  the  utility  of  the  cod* 
duct  which  their  leaders  had  traced  out  to  them, 
and  the  perfect  conviction  that  no  other  .means 
existed  by  which  their  end  could  be  so  certainly 
achieved.  Before  the  election  was  over,  the 
very  military  who  were  sent  to  keep  good  order 
at  Ennis,  were  converted,  by  the  good  humour 
and  good  conduct  of  the  peasantry,  into  enthu- 
siastic friends.  They  frequently  cheered  each 
other  as  they  passed  along.  The  peasants,  as  at 
Waterford,  regarded  them  not  in  the  light  of 
jailers,  sent  there  to  check  the  expression  of 
their  honest  feelings,  but  as  protectors,  commis* 
sioned  to  see  fair  play  on  both  sides,  and  to 
give  every  man  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  as  he  might  judge  most  fit.*    The  termir 

*  This  was  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coa- 
test,  and  inculcated  studiously,  both  in  word  and  deed,  by  the 
agitators.  When  Mr.  O'Connell,  during  bis  chairing,  passed 
by  the  Infirmary  Barracks  at  Ennis,  he  called  upon  his  sup- 
porters to  salute  -the  officers :  "  Take  off  your  hats,  my 
friends,'*  said  he,  "  and  salute  the  officers  of  the  bravest 
Mrmy  in  the  world."  On  passing  before  Sir  Charles  Doyle, 
who  in  compliance  with  the  representations  of  Mr.  0*Gor- 
man  Mabon  had  withdrawn  the  troops,  Mr.  0*Connell 
thanked  him  in  the  most  complimentary  manner,  on  the  very 
excellent  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace ;  and  added,  "  that  the  bravest  men  were  always  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  constitutional  rights."    The 
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nation  of  such  a  struggle,  after  the  Srst  day  of 
polling,  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
landlords  who  brought  in  their  tenants,  in  the 
fond  persuasion  that  they  would  not  desert  them 
in  an  emergency  which  most  required  their 
assistance,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  their  votes, 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  on  the  point  of 
bringing  them  to  the  poll.  The  same  open 
canvass  of  every  freeholder,  no  matter  who  might 
be  his  landlord,  practised  for  the  first  time  with 
such  effect  at  Waterford,  was  more  boldly 
avowed,  and  acted  on,  with  still  greater  energy, 
during  the  Clare  election.  Mr.  O'Gorman  Ma- 
hon,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  bad  stated 
candidly,  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  his 
readiness  to  meet  any  gentleman  who  on  that 
score  might  think  himself  aggrieved,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  canvass  the  freeholders 
of  those  very  landlords  amongst  his  opponents 
whom  he  knew  to  be  most  punctilious  upon 
8uch  subjects.  This  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the 
entire  election.  The  priests  and  the  agitators 
were  accused  of  lying  in  wait  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hustings  for  the  tender  consciences  of  the 
electors.     Whenever  a  "batch"  of  freeholders 

Bane  npirit,  of  course,  animated  every  class  of  llie  people. 
Xol  a  single  insult  whs  offered  to  the  soldiery  from  the  con* 
men  cement  to  the  end  of  the  election. 
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kppeared,  a  glance  of  the  priest's  eye  (they  were 
often  accused  of  **  looking  in  a  particular  way*' 
at  their  parishioners),  or  a  few  bold  phnecses  sent 
forth  vehemently  from  the  tap  of  a  coach  or  a 
cart,  by  the  agitators,  carried  off  hundreds  at  a 
time  to  the  side  of  the  popular  candidate^ 
'Against  such  magic  and  such  magicians,  it  was 
idle  to  contend.  After  a  contest  of^ix  days— the 
events  of  every  day  more  and  more  augmenting 
the  popular  confidence — Mr.  Fit^^rald  declined 
continuing  any  longer  the  needless  straggle,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  announced,  after  a  little 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  High  Sheriff,  to 
be  the  duly  elected  representative  to  serve  in 
piarliament  for  the  county  of  Clare. 

This  most  remarkable  event  produced  an  ex^ 
traordinary  sensation,  not  merely  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  but  throughout  all  Ireland.  Some  vented 
their  fniitless  indignation  at  the  foul  profanation : 
a  Papist  had  entered  the  sanctuary  of  their  mo- 
nopoly, and  taken  possession  of  their  most  im-» 
portant  right  by  force.  Others  consoled  them^ 
selves  with  the  reflection,  that  the  triumph  would 
not  be  of  very  long  duration :  it  might  be  true 
(they  observed),  that  he  had  been  returned  by  a 
priestridden  multitude  for  an  Irish  county; 
^ut  the  contest  would  be  of  a  very  different 
description  when  he  should  have  to  plead  b^[»^ 
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tlie  people  of  England  his  right  to  take  his 
ia  the  imperial  parliament.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  limited  view  of  its  consequences.  It 
was  very  immaterial,  as  to  the  great  question, 
whether  or  not  Mr,  O'Connell  should  imme- 
diately succeed.  A  far  more  mighty  blow  had 
been  struck,  than  giving  an  individual  a  seat  ia 
the  British  senate.  Inconteslible  proof  had  been 
put  forward  that  a  new  order  of  things  had 
really  arisen  in  Ireland.  The  menaces  and  de- 
nunciations of  the  Association  orators  had  been 
long  treated  by  Ministers  as  insolent,  but  idle 
declamations.  But  here  was  the  thing  itself,  so 
palpably,  so  sternly  expressed,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible,  even  for  the  most  deluded  or  pre- 
judiced opponent  of  the  Catholics,  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  its  existence  or  results.  A  Cabinet 
Mmister — a  warm  friend  to  the  Catholics— a 
gentleman,  wielding  the  most  extensive  go- 
vernment patronage,  and  adding  new  influence 
of  a  still  more  comprehensive  and  binding  na- 
ture to  its  distribution,  by  the  personal  grace 
and  kindliness  which  accompanied  it — expelled 
contumeliously  from  a  seat,  which  be  had  long 
held  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself  and 
his  constituents,  was  no  doubt  a  very  striking 
and  alarming  political  phenomenon.  But  such 
things  had  happened  in  many  former  electionsj 
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nor  was  it  so  unnatural  an  exercise  of  a  right 
BO  strictly  popular,  and  influenced  by  popular 
changes,  as  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Yet  with  all  these  abatements,  a  very  material 
distinction  was  still  to  be  made  between  this  con- 
test and  all  others  which  had  preceded  it.     The 
principle  here  illustrated  had  never  before  been 
tried  in  Ireland.     Generally  speaking,  neither 
the  opposing  candidate,  nor  any  of  his  constitu- 
ents,  neither  Mr.  O'Connell,  nor  the  priests,  nor 
the  agitators,  nor  the  freeholders,  had  any  poli- 
tical, certainly  no  personal  bias,  against  Mr.  Ve* 
Bey  Fitzgerald.     The  man  was  nothing  in  the 
case— but  the  measure  was  every  thing.     It  waB 
designed  to  tell  Ministers,  in  a  language  which  should 
no  longer  be  misunderstood— that  wherever  the  Asso^- 
ciation  chose  to  call,  that  there  were  the  people  ready 
to  follow; — that  obedience  to  the  Association  was  the 
paramount  principle  in  the  heart  of  every  peasant  in 
the  country  y—that  the  power  of  the  Association  was 
therefore  absolute  and  universal ; — that  it  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  law,  for  it  never  infringed  the  law  ; 
'--that  it  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  brute  force,  for  it 
never  rendered  brute  force  necessary  ;—that  it  was 
therefore  unattackable  and  enduring ;— that  unat- 
tackablt  itself  it  could  attack  others ; — that  without 
nyuring  established  institutions^  it  might  make  use 
of  these  very  institutions  far  every  purpose  of  ifyury  ; 
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— that  it  could  wield  the  constitution  agaimt  the  con- 
stitution;— introduce  a  sullen  perpetual  war  into  the 
bosom  of  peace ; — disturb  every  relation  of  societi/, 
without  violating  a  single  enactment  on  which  such 
relations  repose ; — and,  finally,  produce  such  an  or- 
der 0/ things  as  to  COMPEL  Me  Minister  to  choose 
between  coercion  or  conciliation — between  justice  or 
tyranny — between  war  or  peace — between  equaliza^ 
tion  or  revolution. — It  was  intended  to  tell  him,  that 
the  CRISIS  HAD  COME,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  time  left  htm  for  pause  or  deliberation.  This 
was  tiie  moral  of  the  piece,— and  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  manner  which  shook  the  most 
apathetic  from  their  stupor.  The  entire  nation 
was  awakened  —  Protestant  and  Catholic  be- 
came equally  interested.  In  the  most  remote 
parts  of  England  nothing;  but  Clare  was  spoken 
of:  it  was  the  first  time  that  Ireland  had  truly 
penetrated  to  the  mind  of  England  since  the 
period  of  her  disastrous  rebellion.  The  defeated 
candidate  hastened  over,  and  had  himself  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  the  Premier.  The 
battle  had  been  fought  and  lost.  The  election 
of  Clare  had  decided  the  question.  The  vivid 
description  of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  such  an  eye- 
witness; of  a  Cabinet  Minister — of  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  anxious  about  her 
destinies, — trembling  lest  whilst  he  was  speak- 
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ifig  the  Rubicon  might  already  have  been  passed^ 
made,  or  ought  to  have  made,  an  impression  on 
a  mind  less  familiarised  v^ith  human  nature,  or 
less  unbiassed  by  local  prejudices,  than  the  Duke 
ef  Wellington  8.  This  great  event  may  not  have 
cast  the  first  seeds  of  the  approaching  measure 
in  his  mind,  but  it  unquestionably  contributed 
much  to  bring  them  to  their  destined  maturity. 
A  series  of  such  elections  would  amount  in  fact  to 
a  revolution.  Even  in  the  presumption  that  Mr. 
O'Gonnell  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  his 
seat — a  result  upon  vehich  the  Catholics  calcu- 
lated—the  contest  was  far  from  being  decided  in 
fiftvour  of  the  government.  There  was  nothing 
in  such  a  decision  which  could  preclude  Mr. 
O'Connell  from  standing  again,  and  being  again 
leturned  for  the  same  county — nothing  which 
could  preclude  every  county  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic interest  predominated,  that  is,  with  but  three 
exceptions,  every  county  in  Ireland,  from  re- 
turning in  a  similar  manner  Catholic  members : 
T— nothing,  in  fine,  which  could  preclude  such 
members  from  being  returned  election  after  elec- 
^n,  and  thus  disturbing  to  its  very  foundations 
the  entire  representation  of  the  country.  To  re- 
fuse so  large  a  portion  of  the  representation  of 
any  country  their  place  in  the  legislature,  and 
at  .the  same. time  to  continue  governing  and 
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taxing  the  country  as  if  it  were  actually  so  re- 
presented, would  be  an  injustice  so  crying-,  so 
palpable,  that  the  Protestants  themselves  would 
be  among  the  first  to  appeal  against  it.  The 
entire  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  a  few  Irish  rotten 
boroughs,  or  placed  under  the  protection,  partial 
and  misinformed  as  they  must  frequently  be,  of 
the  English,  or  Scotch  members  of  parliament. 
To  remedy  this,  no  other  means  could  be  devised 
but  a  new  penal  statute  prohibiting  Catholics 
from  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  at  any 
election  for  shire  or  borough  in  the  empire :  hut 
it  may  be  much  doubted,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  whether  such 
a  proposition  would  ever  have  passed  through 
the  Lower  House ;  or,  if  it  actually  had  so  passed, 
whether  the  Irish  nation  would  not  be  justified 
in  regarding  it  as  so  much  waste  paper,  not  hav-i 
ing  received  the  sanction  of  its  own  represen- 
tatives. Such  a  principle  once  recognised,  it  is 
out  of  tlie  nature  of  things  it  should  not  very 
speedily  be  followed  by  an  appeal  to  arms :  and 
the  war  which  would  issue  from  such  a  question 
would  more  than  any  other  combine  the  energies 
and  sympathies  of  the  entire  nation.  Such 
a  war,  like  the  war  in   Spain,  or  the  war  in 
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America,  would  not  be  a  contest  between  riTal 
sects,  or  a  short  skirmish  between  ancient  jea* 
lousies,  but  a  war  earnest  and  universal,  stern 
and  long,  for  common  rights  and  national  inde- 
pendence. The  other  alternative  would  scarcely 
be  better:  it  would  be  somewhat  less  violent 
and  less  speedy,  but  that  is  all.  The  Irish 
Catholic  representatives,  excluded  from  an 
English  house  of  commons,  would  sit  in  Ireland, 
and  divide,  in  the  most  palpable  and  alarming 
manner,  the  feelings,  and  duties,  and  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  repeal  of  the  Union  would 
virtually  take  place :  public  opinion  would  rally 
round  the  new  parliament.  But  against  that 
determined  attitude  of  order  and  tranquillity 
which  had  already  been  so  effective,  what  could 
be  attempted  ?  Popular  organization  would 
gain  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  every  day ; 
and  if  force  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  be  the 
worst  of  all  forces — the  force  of  military  tyranny 
against  an  oppressed  and  unarmed  population. 
But  moral  influence  is  not  to  be  extinguished 
in  this  manner ;  and  England  could  not  act  thus 
vrithout  attentive  witnesses  of  her  tyranny  in 
every  country  in  Europe  and  America.  We 
live  in  days  when  nations  find  a  good  character 
as  necessary  to  their  power  and  happiness  as 
individuals ;  and  England  is  by  no  means  in  such 
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a  pofiitioo,  as  willingly  to  put  to  risk  whatever 
reputation  she  may  still  retain.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  she  would  be  driven  to  a  much 
simpler  mode  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma.  In 
a  word,  she  would  be  obliged  to  do  as  she  has 
done  before, — she  would  admit  the  Catholic,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  Protestant— she  would  con- 
cede Emancipation  rather  than  produce  Sepa- 
ration. She  would  have  to  choose  between  a 
Relief  bill  or  an  Insurrection  bill, —and  finally 
she  would  grant,  rather  than  be  forced  to  give. 

These  were  not  the  loose  conjectures  of  casual 
conversation,  but  the  deep  convictions  of  every 
Catholic,  upon  which,  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  lie  was  fully  determined  to  act; 
Though  it  was  never  embodied  into  public  do- 
cuments by  the  Association,  or  presented  to  the 
public  eye  in  any  distinct  form,  it  was  the  settled 
resolve  of  all  those  persons  more  immediately 
engaged  in  directing  its  decisions,  to  set  up  Ca- 
tholic candidates  at  the  next  general  election 
for  every  county  or  town  in  Ireland,  where 
such  a  measure  could  be  rendered  at  all  practi- 
cable. The  consequences  of  such  a  resolution 
do  not  require  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  candidates,  in  the  state  of  excitement 
produced,  and  augmented  by  preceding  mea- 
sures, would    have    been    certain.      What    Mr. 
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O'Connell  had  produced  at  Clare,  every  other 
agitator,  with  even  far  inferior  means,  might  pro^ 
duce  elsewhere.  The  contest  would  indeed  bd 
terrible ;  the  two  sects  would  be  placed  in  every 
portion  of  Ireland  face  to  face,  but  the  victory 
Would  be  absolute  and  inevitable ;  it  would  be 
fl^ht  on  one  side,  and  pursuit  on  the  other.  But 
such  a  victory,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  not  stop 
tliere.  It  is  doubtful  even  whether  equaliiattion 
after  triumph  would  any  longer  satisfy.  The 
country  would  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  a  re- 
volution. There  are  few  of  our  living  men  who 
tould  prevent  her  from  plunging  into  it. 
-  Mr.  O'Connell  left  Clare,  and  continued  his 
journey  in  a  sort  of  uninterrupted  ovation  to 
Limerick,  which  he  entered  under  an  arch  of 
^umph  at  the  celebrated  stone  of  the  vio- 
lated Treaty.  His  address  there  to  the  people 
was  admirable.  It  cheered  and  calmed  at  the 
same  time.  His  journey  to  Dublin  was  scarcely 
less  flattering.  The  towns  poured  out  their  in- 
habitants as  he  passed  along;  and  though  fad 
travelled  principally  by  night,  he  found  the  po- 
pulation assembled  every  where  before  their 
chapels  to  greet  his  arrival,  with  bonfires  and 
every  other  demonstration  of  public  joy.  From 
Kildare  he  was  drawn  over  the  Curragh :  the 
next  day  he  arrived  in  Dublin.     He  was  re-« 
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ceivctl  judiciously  in  the  capital,  without  any 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  popular  triumph; 
yet  never  were  the  expressions  of  public  sym- 
pathy more  cordial  and  sincere.  The  Catholics 
were  now  persuaded  that  their  emancipation 
could  not  be  much  longer  deferred,  and  the 
coldest  pressed  round  to  take  their  share  in  the 
approaching  liberation  of  their  country. 

The  expenses  incurred  at  the  Clare  election 
had  been  much  more  considerable,  owing  to  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  arrangements,  than 
had  at  first  been  apprehended.  Subscriptions 
were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland  liberally  filled  up.  The  "  Catholic 
Rent"  poured  in  from  all  quarters;  the  Clare 
fund  increased.  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  where  the  organization  was  nearly  com- 
plete, were  easily  brought  forward.  But  Ulster 
was  fitill  backward,  not  from  any  want  of  the 
same  ardour  in  the  common  cause,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficiency  of  that  arrangement 
and  combination  so  conspicuous  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

It  was  determined  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  more  efficiently  into  the  North  the 
organization  proposed  by  the  Association  for  the 
collection  of  the  Catholic  Rent,  the  establish- 
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tnent  of  Liberal  Clubs,  &c.  was  resolved  on.  Mr. 
Lawless,  from  his  great  intimacy  with  that  part 
of  Ireland,  was  selected  as  the  organ  of  the  As- 
tBOciation. 

The  North  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  measure ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  delegate  or  de- 
puty of  the  Association  could  carry  it  so  imme- 
diately and  quietly  into  effect,  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  in  possession  of  superior  knowledge 
of  local  difficulties,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  might  most  easily  be  obviated ;  but,  be* 
sides  this,  the  moment  selected  was  more  than 
ordinarily  inauspicious.  The  lately  establish- 
ed Brunswick  Clubs  had  pervaded  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  yeomanry,  so  far  from 
having  been  disarmed,  had  considerably  aug* 
mented  their  military  resources.  The  entire 
country  had  been  roused  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
excitation,  by  the  invectives  and  denunciations 
of  the  Orange  party.  An  open  and  shameless 
cry  for  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  a 
direct  avowal  of  an  anxiety  to  bring  back  the 
scenes  of  1798,  had  been  heard  from  even  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  at  several  of  their  late 
meetings.  The  Association  and  its  leaders  in 
all  these  harangues  had  been  pointed  out  in  pre- 
cise terms,  as  the  prime  source,  the  fertile 
principle,  of  the  existing  distractions  of  the 
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country ;  and  the  vengeance,  sometimes  oJ'  the 
legislature,  sometimes  of  the  population,  been 
repeatedly  invoked  against  them  and  their  pro- 
ceedings. To  send  then  a  member  of  that  body, 
and  in  the  authorised  character  of  its  repre- 
sentative, to  such  men  and  at  such  a  moment, 
was  little  less  than  a  direct  provocative  fo  open 
corabat,  an  immediate  signal  for  civil  war. 
Many  of  the  most  considerate  Catholics  depre- 
cated this  unadvised  intrusion  on  the  terri- 
tory of  their  enemies,  and  regretted  that  their 
voice  had  not  been  consulted,  or  had  not  been 
allowed  to  be  heard,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
public  moment.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lawless  the 
person  precisely  the  most  calculated  for  such 
an  adventure.  His  sincerity,  his  ardour,  his 
perseverance,  are  beyond  all  impeachment:  his 
popular  talents  have  been  felt, — the  enthusi- 
asm which  he  feels  himself,  and  knows  so  well  to 
communicate  to  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
are  better  testimonies  to  his  efficiency,  than  any 
commendation  of  mere  phrase.  But  Mr.  Law- 
less is  more  sparingly  gilted  with  other  qualities 
of  a  less  shining  nature,  but  far  more  important, 
for  the  judicious  discharge  of  the  delicate  func- 
tions with  which  he  was  intrusted.  A  nice  dis- 
crimination of  time  and  place ;  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  innumerable  shades  of  public  feeling ; 
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a  calm  and  even  cold  judgment  of  popular  ex- 
citation ;  a  prospective  regard  to  consequences ; 
and  an  exceeding  discretion  in  the  management 
gf  popular  resources,  are  qualities  which  we  re- 
quire even  in  an  ordinary  diplomatist.  In  the 
diplomacy  just  noticed,  they  were  more  than 
especially  necessary.  Mr.  Lawless  would  have 
made  a  good  Commissioner  to  the  Departments, 
under  the  French  Republic.  Had  it  been  neces«- 
sary  to  stimulate,  to  kindle,  to  force  into  imme- 
diate action,  a  slumbering  province,  or  to  call  out 
on  a  sudden  emei^ency  a  levy  en  masse  of  fierce 
and  determined  men,  no  person,  I  am  persuaded^ 
would  go  through  "  such  a  labour  of  love,"  with 
higher  spirit,  more  success,  or  greater  physical 
and  moral  intrepidity.  But  the  task  here  was  of 
an  opposite  description,  and  Mr.  Lawless  either 
mistook  the  character  of  his  mission,  or,  with  the 
best  intentions,  found  nothing  in  his  nature  which 
was  calculated  to  second  the  intentions  of  the 
Association.  Had  it  really  been  his  purpose  to 
organise  the  North,  it  would  appear  to  a  reason-^ 
able  man,  that  the  most  obvious  mode  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  adopt- 
ed, would  have  been  to  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  North,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  private 
and  unostentatious  possible.  In  such  a  country, 
as  little  notice,  as  little  delay,  as  little  crowd  as 
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possible,  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Lawless,  personally  objectionable  as 
be  undoubtedly  was  to  very  many,  even  of  the 
most  moderate  of  his  antagonists,  adopted  every 
expedient  which  could  most  infiame  their  ani- 
mosity. He  hovered  for  several  weeks  on  the 
borders  of  Ulster,  and  though  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  in  those  places  he  did  much  good, 
and  with  as  much  alacrity  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  yet  the  very  good  which  he  did, 
the  time  which  he  spent  in  doing  it,  the  excita- 
tion which  accompanied,  and  the  lofty  terms 
in  which  he  announced  it  to  the  Association, 
and  through  that  body  of  course  to  the  entire 
country,  put  it  altogether  out  of  his  power  to 
execute  the  really  important  part  of  his  mission, 
when  the  period  arrived  for  its  accomplishment. 
All  his  time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  when 
the  contest  came,  his  enemy  was  also  prepared. 
But  this  want  of  political  generalship  was  likely 
to  have  produced  consequences  far  more  fatal 
than  mere  pereonal  defeat.  Mr.  Lawless  was 
inadvertently  on  the  point  of  involving  the  two 
great  contending  parties  in  instant  couBict,  and 
by  no  very  strained  inference  suddenly  plunging 
both  bodies,  and  perhaps  both  countries,  into 
civil  war. 

Mr.  Lawless  had  now  addressed  several  sue- 
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cessive  meetings  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  Kells, 
Dundalk,  &c.  with  his  characteristic  eloquence, 
and  had  every  where  been  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  The  Rent  was  established 
as  he  moved  along,  and  hopes  were  indulged 
that  the  representations  hitherto  made  to  the 
Association,  of  the  state  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
North,  were  false,  or  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
every  chapel  where  he  appeared,  crowds  came 
to  meet  him,  and  many  even  of  his  opponents 
joined  the  people,  and  returned  with  favourable 
impressions.  As  he  proceeded,  the  usual  results 
of  such  assemblies  became  perceptible.  Meet- 
ings had  never  been  frequent  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  fresh,  and  easily 
affected  by  such  appeals.  The  exertions  of  Mr. 
Lawless  were  indefatigable.  His  success  ex- 
ceeded his  anticipations.  The  numbers  of  his 
auditors  augmented  as  he  had  advanced — a  cor- 
responding enthusiasm  grew  up  with  their  num- 
bers. Throughout  all  this,  too,  the  temper  and 
order  of  the  populace  were  marvellous.  They 
had  studied  with  success  the  lessons  of  Water- 
ford  and  Clare.  Though  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  grouped  around  him,  a  single 
violation  of  good  order  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
These  were  emphatic  proofs  that  the  spirit  of 
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organization  as  well  as  agitation  had  spread 
through  every  part  of  tlie  country.  But  Mr. 
Lawless  was  carried  away,  no  extraordinary 
case,  by  his  own  victories.  The  time  now 
seemed  arrived  for  the  subjugation  of  the  "  black 
North."  Mr.  Lawless  determined  to  enter  it  at 
Bailybay.  He  was  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  peasants,  all 
well  clothed,  and  it  is  added,  well  armed  ;  but 
their  arms,  on  closer  inquiries,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  of  bludgeons  and  pistols, 
concealed  under  their  frieze  coats.  This  was  of 
itself  imprudent,  but  it  was  without  the  cogni- 
zance of  Mr.  Lawless.  There  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  infinitely  more  so. 
The  Orangemen  were  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
incursion,  and  prepared  for  defence.  They 
were  impressed  with  an  idea  that  Bailybay  was 
devoted  to  destruction  by  the  Papists,  and  their 
allies  were  summoned  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  support  them  without  delay.  Three 
thousand  Orangemen,  who  soon  increased  to  five 
thousand,  took  possession  of  the  opposite  hill, 
immediately  above  the  town.  They  every  mo- 
ment expected  reinforcements.  The  next  day 
it  is  very  probable  they  could  have  counted  a 
force  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
two  armies,   for  literally  tliey  were  such,  were 
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now  very  near  each  other,  and  no  sort  of  dis- 
order had  yet  marked  the  conduct  of  either.  It 
was  a  singular  sight,  in  the  midst  of  perfect 
peace,  and  a  general  in  his  Majesty's  serrice, 
General  Thornton,  standing  close  by.  In  a 
happy  moment,  ere  it  was  quite  too  late,  Mr. 
Lawless  perceived  his  mistake.  He  had  trusted 
too  far  to  his  sway  over  the  multitude.  To  a 
certain  point  such  rule  is  omnipotent, — beyond 
it,  it  vanishes  into  air.  The  people,  as  long 
as  they  are  not  attacked,  will  not  attack  others ; 
they  are  orderly,  if  not  provoked.  Even  a 
certain  degree  of  provocation  they  can  bear; 
but  this  forbearance  has  its  limits,  and  these 
limits  are  easily  passed  in  the  North.  The  men 
here  brought  into  collision,  were  not  like  the 
men  he  had  lately  been  witnessing, — the  men 
of  Clare, — neither  were  their  wrongs,  nor  their 
quarrel,  nor  their  hatreds,  as  theirs.  This  was 
not  a  question  between  an  old  friend  and  a 
popular  leader,  between  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  :  but  it  was  a  deadly  and  inextinguish- 
able national  feud,  between  two  parties,  the  one 
masters,  the  other  servants ;  one  oppressors,  the 
other  oppressed — burning  with  mutual  detesta- 
tion— heated  by  remembrance  of  centuries  of  in- 
jury, and  closing  gradually  on  each  other  in  the 
full  conviction  that  they  could  not  separate  with- 
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out  blows.  That  the  Catholic  party  had  any  in- 
tentions of  vengeance  or  outrage,  it  would  per- 
haps be  unjust  to  assert;*  that  they  couhl  never 
have  entered  the  town,  and  preserved  their 
tranquillity  and  good  order,  is  now  beyond  a 
doubt.  Their  dispositions  might  have  been  the 
most  peaceable — their  intentions  the  most  pure : 
— their  peace  and  their  purity  no  longer  de- 
pended upon  themselves.  A  single  man  with 
difficulty  bears  an  insult — a  hundred  thousand 
men  would  certainly  not  bear  even  its  shadow 
or  intimation.  The  alarms  of  the  Orangemen 
would  have  produced  the  same  results  as  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholics.  A  collision  would 
have  been  inevitable :  a  single  shot  would  have 
been  enough.  It  was  easy  to  begin,  but  where 
would  it  have  ended  ?  The  entire  North  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  would  have  been  up.  But 
would  the  South  have  remained  quiet?  We 
shall  soon  corae  to  that  portion  of  the  subject. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lawless  adopted  the  only 
best  course  to  that  of  not  having  appeared  there 
at  all.     The  people  took  his  entreaties  to  peace 

*  It  was  rumoured  that,  the  day  previous,  they  had  marked 
the  doors  of  many  obnoxious  persons  for  destruction  ;  that  a. 
priest  was  at  the  head  of  the  projected  att^ek,  &c.  &c.  But 
tJie  Irisb  Cfttholic  has  bcca  long  accustomed  to  these  culuni' 
nies. 
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and  order,  as  words  of  course,  plausible  pretexts 
for  the  better  concealing  of  real  intentions,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  persuaded  that  he  in- 
tended heading  them  in  military  array  against 
their  enemies.  They  hurried  him  on  in  his  car- 
riage to  within  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
town.  In  a  moment  the  difficulty  and  the  dan- 
ger flashed  upon  him.  He  rushed  with  a  sudden 
effort  from  his  carriage,  mounted  a  grey  horse, 
instantly  dashed  through  the  crowd,— and  fled. 
In  the  very  moment  of  his  escape  a  partisan  of 
his  own  is  said  to  have  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  indignant  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
It  happily  missed  fire.  Another  leader  was  to 
have  taken  his  place.*  What  the  consequences 
might  have  been,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. Ballybay  might  have  been  entered, 
but  a  rebellion  that  very  night  would  have  com- 
menced in  Ireland. 

The  South  was  in  scarcely  a  less  state  of  fer- 
ment than  the  North.  The  Association,  with  as 
good  intentions,  but  not  with  juster  views  of  the 
risks  which  they  were  about  to  incur,  had  re- 
commended a  measure,  which  was  considered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Immediately  after  the  Clare  Election,  several  of 

*  Another  marvel,  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact.    But 
die  lie  was  believed,  and  did  as  much  injury  as  truth. 
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those  tactions,  which  had  at  various  times  so 
materially  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  interfered  with  the  constitutional  system  of 
the  Association,  began  to  reappear-in  the  coun- 
ties of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  under  a 
vaiiety  of  absurd  designations.  At  the  same 
time  numerous  attempts  to  establish  in  different 
parishes  those  pernicious  secret  societies,  which 
have  so  long  been  the  bane  of  Ireland,  were 
discovered.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
repress  them  before  they  extended  so  far  into 
the  Soutli  as  to  create  a  counter-power,  of  un- 
certain and  undefined  principle  and  intentions 
to  the  power  of  tlie  Association.  The  "  Orderof 
the  Liberators"*  had  in  some  instances  met  the 

'  Tbe  ni09t  aotgrious  of  these  secret  Bocieties  are  the 
Ribbonmrn.  Their  existence  was  a  subject  of  alarm  add 
regret  to  the  Catholics  so  early  as  1812.  It  seems  that  two 
or  three  years  previous,  tlie  outrages  and  violence  of  the 
Orangemen  of  Donegal  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  un- 
protected Catholic  inhabitaiiU  resolved  to  form  a  confede- 
racy for  their  common  protection.  u\a  anti-Orange  club, 
called  the  Ribbon  Sodtly  (somewhat  analogous  to  the  De- 
fenders' Society  in  17U2  and  1793),  was  accordingly  set  on 
foot.  Imitating  the  ille^Uty  of  the  Orange  Association,  a 
certain  secret  oath  was  devised,  and  the  club  was  limited  to 
Catholics  only.  The  institution  quickly  spread,  even  to  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  many  lodges  of  Bibbonmen  were 
formed.     There  was  a  considerable  iHversily  in  the  construe- 
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evil,  and  by  prompt  measures  gone  far  to  extin- 
guish it.  But  its  progress  was  still  perceptible, 
and  Messrs.  Steele  and  O'Gorman  Mahon  were 
commissioned  by  the  Association  to  take  every 
necessary  means  to  bring  about  immediate  re* 
conciliations  amongst  the  people,  and  to  sup* 
press  wherever  they  should  be  met  with  these 
secret  injurious  combinations,  &c.  Both  gentle- 
men immediately  entered  upon  their  duty,  but 
with  considerably  less  danger,  or  less  indiscretion 
than  Mr.  Lawless.    They  came  into  a  territory 

lioii  of  these  lodges :  some  introduced  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
others  omitted  it  altogether.  As  it  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
secret  institutions  to  grow  worse  every  day,  the  Ribbon  So- 
eietj/,  hlameahle  and  mischievous  as  it  was  in  its  original 
formation,  became  gradually  more  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous as  it^  extended,  and  acta  of  outrage  were  latterly 
amongst  the  fatal  consequences  which  marked  its  way.  The 
Catholic  Board  at  that  period,  and  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation at  various  intervals  since,  published  and  circulated 
addresses,  which  tended  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  concur* 
rence  with  the  appeals  and  exertions  of  individuals,  to  coun- 
teract the  progress  of  this  dangerous  institution.  But  they 
were  not  so  fortunate  or  so  effective,  as  perfectly  to  annihilate 
it.  It  exists  still  in  many  counties  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that  in  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Association  (tlie  only  power  which  has  any  real 
influence  in  repressing  it)  it  will  now  spread  out,  unchecked 
and  unrepressed,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North  and 
Norih-West  of  Ireland. 
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not  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  with  no  opposi- 
tion to  encounter,  and  with  no  other  task  to  per-> 
form,  than  to  teach  the  people  a  belter  appre 
cialioQ  of  their  own  interests.  Their  influence 
too  (particularly  after  the  recent  election)  wa« 
nnbounded.  Wherever  they  appeared  in  the 
turbulent  districts,  the  factious  laid  by  their 
animosities,  and  in  great  crowds  flocked  to  the 
chapels  to  embrace  in  the  spirit  of  furgivcness 
their  most  inveterate  foes.  It  was  certainly  a 
striking  sight,  to  see  their  chiefs  on  either  side 
advance  up  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  embrace 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  their  priests  and 
their  respective  factions,  and  call  God  solemnly 
to  witness,  that  henceforth,  for  the  good  of  their 
soul  and  the  cause  of  their  country,  they  would 
dwell  together  in  amity  and  peace.  Their  hande 
were  joined  together  by  the  clergyman,  sometimes 
by  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned, 
and  they  returned  home,  frequently  riding  side 
by  side,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclamatious 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  of  both  parties. 
The  commissioners,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  were 
emboldened  by  success,  and  extended  their  visits 
and  exhortations  beyond  Limerick.  Tipperary 
was  afflicted  time  immemorial  by  the  same  spirit 
of  family  faction,  and  its  almost  constant  conco- 
mitant secret  association.    Tlic  jiassion  for  such 
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meetings  increased :  the  numbers  who  flocked  to 
them  augmented.  Instead  of  a  few  hundreds,  who 
originally  had  been  convened ,  and  with  some  re- 
luctance, for  a  particular  purpose,  thousands  now 
were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  anxious  to 
reconcile  their  differences,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
private  compact  to  their   "  loyalty,"  as  they 
termed  it,  to  the  Association.     They  had  at  first 
begun  by  a  few  detached  parties.  Whole  parishes 
were  now  summoned  and  obeyed.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clogheen,  on   the  boundaries  of 
Waterford  and  Tipperary,  sixteen  parishes  were 
at  one  time  met  in  well-ordered  march  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  a  little  earlier,  four 
thousand  men  with  their  chiefs  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  factions  assembled  at  the  small 
chapel  of  Borrisoleigh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tipperary.   In  a  third  parish,  in  still  larger  num- 
bers, they  came  together,  and  entered  in  the 
noon-day  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  coun- 
ty.    All  this  was  sufficiently  dangerous,  though 
no  evidence  had  yet  been  given  of  outrage  ;  on 
the  contrary,  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  their  professed  object  was,  universal 
reconciliation, — oblivion  of  private  feud, — obe- 
dience to  the  mandates  of  the  Association.     But 
there  were  many  features  of  the  most  perilous 
description  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
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preceding  assemblies.  They  assumed  a  regular 
uniform  of  green  calico;  their  chiefs  were  dis- 
tiuguished  by  some  fantastic  but  characteristic 
additions  to  the  costume  of  their  corps,  such  as 
feathers,  green  handkerchiefs  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  O'Connell,  &c.  &c.:  they  displayed 
before  them  green  banners  with  the  name  of  the 
respective  parishes  or  townlands,  each  preceded 
by  their  bands  of  music,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances of  military  array. •  There  was  something 
more  in  this  than  met  the  ordinary  eye.  The 
people  had  greatly  misapprehended  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  and  in  many  instances  could 
not  be  convinced  that  they  had  recommended 
the  Ruppression  of  all  former  divisions  and  dis- 
cords, with  any  other  view,  than  to  prepare  the 
people  for  a  general  and  united  insurrectionary 
movement.  "  W/tcit  viil  be  cull  us  out  f"  was  raore 
than  once  heard  in  the  streets  of  Clonmell  dur- 
ing the  great  Provincial  meeting  of  last  August, 
and  frequently  answered  with  the  finger  on  the 
mouth,  and  a  significant  smile  and  wink  from 
the  by-standers.  Many  of  tiiese  peasants  too 
had  arms  concealed  in  the  mountains  near  the 
town,  and  reserved  for  the  coining  occasion  with 

"  One  bouse  alone  in  Cork  furnisheJ  calico  for  tliese  jiiir- 
poses  to  the  amount  or  60fl/.  .,,.    n      '  •.  -      -  i  m 
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great  caution  and  assiduity.  They  joined  tliese 
reconciliation  meetings  with  the  greatest  alacri- 
ty, and  forced  the  head  of  every  family  to  send 
one  or  two  persons  of  his  name  to  represent 
him,  in  case  he  could  not  be  able  to  give  his 
personal  attendance.  Many  felt  a  great  repug- 
nance to  obey  this  summons  ;  but  the  secret 
combination  law  of  the  county  Tipperary  was  so 
well  known  and  so  deeply  dreaded,  that  they 
have  been  drawn,  even  from  remote  parts  of  the 
county  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  to  appear  at 
these  assemblages.  They  were  gradually  losing 
their  original  character;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
would  probably  have  degenerated  into  mere 
displays  of  strength  and  numbers.  In  one  of 
these  marches  or  military  processions,  they 
placed  at  their  head  a  notorious  outlaw  of  the 
name  of  Kisby,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  the  Maras,  and  paraded  close  to  the 
barracks  of  the  very  policemen,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  seize  him.  It  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  adventure  on  such  an  occasion  to 
have  attempted  his  capture,  and  the  interference 
of  a  military  force  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced a  conflict,  and  a  conflict  would  have  spread 
out  into  the  commencement  of  civil  war.  On  the 
other  side,  the  impunity  with  which  such  chal- 
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lenges  passed  on,  gave  new  confidence  to  the 
party.  With  of  course  very  little  information, 
and  very  local  views,  they  already  imagined 
themselves  a  match  for  the  government  itself,  or 
rather  they  imagined  the  government  was  on 
their  side,  and  that  tlie  only  enemies  they  had  to 
contend  with,  were  the  Orangemen  of  the  North, 
and  the  Brunswickers  of  the  South.  Mr.  Ellis, 
Master  in  Chancery,  Sergeant  Lefroy,  and  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  had  lately,  in  either  plain 
or  implied  terras,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a 
second  179S,  and  had  counted  up  in  exagge- 
rated phrases  the  physical  forces,  on  which,  in 
case  of  such  an  emergency,  their  party  could 
rely.  The  denunciation  and  the  defiance  were 
answered  by  counter  denunciation  and  counter 
defiance,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  Mr. 
0"ConneU  exclaimed,  in  a  passionate  tone  of 
invective  at  the  meeting  at  Clonmell,  **  Oh ! 
would  to  God  that  our  excellent  Viceroy  Lord 
Anglesey  would  but  only  give  me  a  commis- 
sion, and  (/■  those  men  of  blood  should  attempt 
to  attack  the  property  and  persons  of  his  Majes 
ty's  loyal  subjects,  with  a  hundred  thousand  of 
ray  brave  Tipperary  boys,  I  would  soon  drive 
them  into  tlie  sea  before  me."  This  was  said  in 
tlie  warmth  and  wantonness  of  the  moment ;  a 
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sort  of  rhetorical  apostrophe,  not  intended  to  go 
beyond  mere  rhetoric ;  but  the  shout  or  rather  the 
thunder  of  fierce  voices,  with  which  it  was  si- 
multaneously sent  back,  spoke  volumes  of  dread 
and  danger.  The  commission  from  the  Marquess 
of  Anglesey  was  forgotten ;  the  1/ was  forgotten; 
they  already  imagined  themselves  in  full  pur* 
suit.  Nothing  was  remembered  but  O'Connell, 
and  his  hundred  thousand  men. 

But  these  things  commencing  not  merely  in 
perfect  innocence,  but  in  the  best  and  most 
laudable  intentions,  now  began  to  wear  a  most 
serious  aspect.  An  insult  offered  to  a  priest  by 
a  policeman  during  one  of  these  processions  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  had 
been  resented  in  the  most  summary  manner.  .The 
character  of  the  county  blazed  out  at  once,  and 
the  barracks  were  destroyed  in  a  moment.  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  new  exhibitions,  greater  num- 
bers, a  bolder  tone,  a  more  menacing  attitude, 
became  conspicuous.  The  clergy  at  last  grew 
alarmed  :  they  found  that  their  influence  had 
touched  its  limits.  In  another  week,  it  is 
not  unlikely  it  might  have  altogether  ceased. 
They  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the  Association 
still  remaining  at  Clonmell.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  left  it  the  day  after  the  Provincial  meeting 
for   the  county  of  Kerry.     These  gentlemen 
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cwiferred  together,  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Sheil 
promised,  the  moment  he  returned  to  Dublin,  he 
would  bring  ttie  alarming  nature  of  these  assem- 
blages before  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion. If  necessary  that  they  should  still  continue, 
the  reconcihation  might  be  effected  between  the 
chiefs  of  the  respective  factions ;  but,  at  every 
sacrifice,  the  meetings  themselves  were  to  be  got 
rid  of.  An  address  from  the  Association,  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  and  entreaties,  if  possible 
in  person,  of  its  members,  would  no  doubt  have 
its  due  effect.  But  the  execution  to  be  ef- 
fectual should  be  prompt.  Mr.  Sheil  on  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  in  two  or  three  days  after- 
ward, in  an  eloquent  speech,  laid  the  case 
before  the  Association.  His  alarms  seemed  to 
many,  premature  and  exaggerated,  but  to  any 
person  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  scenes 
they  described,  they  must  have  appeared  but 
to  have  been  too  well  grounded.  The  address 
ptissed,*  and  wag  instantly  transmitted  to  the 

•  Mr.  Sheil  worked  with  ihe  utmost  actirity.  In  one  of 
hia  Ute  speeches  he  states,  "  By  a  vole  of  the  Association 
his  friend  Mr.  Conway  had  been  requested  to  retire  to  the 
adjoining  apartment  to  draw  up  an  address;  and  while  the 
AsaociatioD  continued  iii  deliberation,  hia  ready  and  power- 
ful pen,  over  which  on  that  occa-iion  tlic  good  genius  of 
Ireland  surely  presided,  was  engaged  in  t'rnming  that  docii- 
2    D 
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country.  Its  effect  was  what  had  been  anxi^ 
ously  hoped  for.  The  ferment  instantly  sub- 
sided— a  new  proof  was  produced  of  the  omnipo- 
tence  of  the  Association.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  Lawless,  by  a  similar  mandate,  was  sud- 
denly and  instantly  recalled,  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  measure  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  inconsiderateness  with  which  such  enormous 
chances  had  been  hazarded.  In  the  very  same 
week  that  this  sudden  excitation  had  reached 
its  climax  in  Tipperary,  Mr.  Lawless  had  at^ 
tempted  to  enter  Ballybay.  Had  he  not  been 
saved  by  a  most  providential  combination  of 
circumstances  from  prosecuting  his  intention,  it 
is  dreadful  to  think  what  might  have  been  the 
awful  results.  A  defeat  of  the  crowd,  who 
accompanied  him,  would  have  been  followed  up 
by  a  carnage ; — the  carnage,  by  a  massacre  erf 
the  Catholics  of  the  North.  Their  brethren  of 
the  South  would  not  have  looked  on — hundreds 
and  thousands  would  have  marched  from  Mua- 
ster— a  counter  massacre — a  Sicilian  Vespers, 
perhaps,  would  have  taken  place.  Ireland,  ere 
the  arm  of  the  most  vigilant  government  could 

ment,  which  upon  its  presentation  by  its  author,  was  passed 
by  acclamation  and  without  a  notice,  printed  immediately, 
despatched  by  the  mail,  and  in  three  short  days  tranquiUiied 
Ae  ooantry.'* 
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have  interposed,  would   have  been    stained, — 
would  have  been  deluged,  with  Irish  blood. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  government  appeared 
a  few  days  after,  and  added  new  force  to  the 
Address  of  the  Association.*     Without  it,  the 

•  "  When  I  last  left  Claro,"  saya  Mr.  Steele,  referring  to 
the  effect  of  these  addresses,  "  aod  pas^  through  Tippe- 
raiy  on  my  way  to  the  Rotunda  neeting  ia  Dublin,  the  peo- 
ple came  about  me  in  crowds  :  I  addressed  them,  thanked 
them  upon  the  part  of  the  Association,  of  my  friend, 
and  myself,  for  obeying  our  injunctions.  What  was  their 
answer?  Why  it  was  this: — '  Agh  !  to  be  sure  we  did. 
Sir, — we  valued  the  wind  of  the  word  from  ye  more  than 
all  tbs  bullets  they  could  lire  at  us.'  "  But  this  submission 
was  still  very  precarious.  "  1  know,"  says  he  a  fewdaysafter 
in  a  speech  at  the  Rotunda,  "  I  know  the  people  thoroughly, 
and  I  hero  say  that  no  power  in  nature,  except  the  influence 
"of  the  Catholic  Aisocialion,  keeps  them,  or  can  keep  in 
tranquillity:  but  unless  something  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nature  prayed  for  by  the  petition,  how  long 
they  may  continue  to  be  tranquil  it  a  thing  impostibleto 
anticipate,  and  a  thing  which  it  it  direful  to  contemplate." 
It  wiLs  this,  and  the  sense  that  the  continuance  of  such 
traniiuillity  depended  as  much  on  the  Orangemen  (over 
iWiom  they  had  no  control)  as  on  themselves,  that  most 
«xcited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Association.  Sir  Har< 
COi^  Lees  answered  to  govern ni en t  for  tlic  forbear- 
ance of  the  North,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  did  for  the  forbear- 
oDce  of  the  South.  All  this  was  well  as  things  then  stood  ; 
but  bad  a  blow  been  struck,  a  single  drop  of  blood  been 
spilt,  could  eitlier  of  them  for  a  day  longer  have  mod*  good 
tUeir  engagemeiits  ? 
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country  would  have  been  still  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  riot  and  insurrection.  It  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  any  body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Orangemen  to  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion. They  had  but  to  attack,— the  Catholics 
would  have  resisted ; — between  attack  and  re- 
sistance, the  work  would  have  been  done. 

To  support  the  edict  of  the  government,  troops 
were  poured  into  Ireland.  They  were  unne- 
cessary in  the  South.  It  is  fortunate  they  were 
so.  Since  the  peace,  most  of  the  English  re- 
giments had  been  recruited  by  Irish,  most  of 
the  Protestant  regiments  by  Catholics.  The 
21st  Fusileers,  a  Scotch  regiment,  was  marched 
to  Waterford  from  Bath,  at  a  moment's  warning. 
They  landed  with  the  impression  that  the  cam- 
paign had  already  commenced.  They  found 
every  thing  friendly  and  quiet.  During  the 
night,  shouts  for  *'  O'Connell  and  the  Associa- 
tion"  were  heard  from  every  side  of  the  town, 
from  the  straggling  soldiery.  Half  of  them  were 
Irish,  and  every  Irishman  a  Catholic.  The  same 
things  occurred  in  other  regiments.  It  was  diflS- 
cult  to  say  how  far  they  could  be  relied  on.  *  But 

*  It  is  well  known  that  persons  of  the  first  military  dis- 
tinction have  expressed  opinions  not  very  dissimilar.  **  There 
are  two  ways  of  firing,  says  one  of  these  soldiers,  mt  a  man 
and  over  a  man ;  and  if  we  were  called  out  against  O'Con- 
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tlie  turbulence  and  disaflection  were  not  in 
tbe  South,  and  against  the  North  no  men  could 
be  more  eftective  than  the  Catholic  regiments. 
During  the  entire  administration  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey,  he  never  once  had  occasion 
to  move  troops  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
The  necessity  had  always  lain  precisely  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  fact  was,  his  name 
did  more  than  any  army.  He  had  been  in  the 
South  during  tbe  summer  himself,  and  left  his 
influence,  the  benign  influence  of  a  paternal 
government,  behind  him.  The  Irish  Catholic, 
of  every  class,  was  individually  attached  to  him  : 
next  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  was  the  most  power- 

iiell  and  oai  country.  I  think  we  should  know  the  differ- 
ence" And  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  the  war 
would  have  been  a  war  of  religion,  a»  well  as  of  patriotism. 
Previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  law,  allowing  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic soldier  the  free  use  of  his  religion,  many  of  the  priests 
had  declared,  that  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  de- 
ter the  Catholic  peasantry  from  entering  the  army.  In  case 
of  a  general  convulsion,  is  it  impossible  that  a  similar  iu~ 
ftueiKc  might  have  been  exerted  in  a  siniilur,  or  perhaps  a 
still  more  dangerous  manner  ?  The  superior  officers  of  the  army 
did  not  always  take  tbe  necessary  means  to  neutralise  thia 
feeling.  The  distinctions  made  between  the  two  persuasions 
(an  instance  occurred  at  Kilkenny)  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, both  on  tbe  soldiery  and  the  lownsjieople.  The 
circuniBlance  was  trifling,  hut  the  inferences  wei-e  most  im- 
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ful  man  in  Ireland.  They  did  not  ask  whether 
it  was  the  government,  but  whether  it  was  the 
Marquess,  who  wished  it.  Government,  in  the 
mind  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  until  the  period  of 
his  administration,  was  associated  with  nothing 
but  oppression.  But  the  Marquess  was  regarded 
as  a  protector  against  this  oppression ;  he  at- 
tached them  to  government  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  wielded  it. 

When  the  Catholic  Association  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  tumult  into  which  these  pe- 
rilous experiments  had  thrown  them,  they  be- 
gan to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  for- 
tunate escape.  The  lightest  evil  which  could 
have  befallen  them,  was  another  dangerous  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  Association.  The  .fire 
which  lit  it  would  not  have  been  extinguished, 
but  scattered ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  there  would 
have  succeeded  a  new  series  of  coercive  mea- 
sures,—suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act — 
arbitrary  arrests — vindictive  trials — midnight  re- 
taliations ; — and  by  another  and  not  less  rapid 
route  than  that  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  inevitable  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  suppress  the  Association  without 
seizing  the  leaders;  they  could  not  seize  the  lead- 
ers without  risking  an  immediate  convulsion.  To 
encounter  even  the  probability  of  such  a  con- 
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elusion,  it  would  haye  been  necessary  to  have  at 
least  in  preparation  one  hundred  thousand  men- 
But  the  Association  had  scarcely  redeemed  one 
error,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  precipi- 
tating themselves  into  another.  In  the  ensuing 
month  of  November,  the  question  of  "  Exclusive 
Dealing"  was  started.  The  debates  on  its  expe- 
diency were  numerous  and  prolonged.  Had 
the  resolution  passed  into  a  measure,  and  had 
the  measure  been  carried  into  effect,  neither 
the  arms  of  the  King,  nor  the  anathemas  of 
the  church,  nor  the  parchment  of  the  law,  could 
have  prevented  in  a  few  months,  the  total  dis- 
organization of  Irish  society,  and  reduced  the 
Minister  to  the  alternative  of  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, or  a  hurried  and  reluctant  concession  of 
Catholic  claims. 

The  first  idea  of  this  tremendous  instrument 
was  suggested  by  the  non-intercourse  resolutions 
of  1782.  The  proposition  was  brought  before 
the  Association  by  a  respectable  Catholic  solici- 
tor, Mr.  Forde ;  but,  as  it  was  then  understood, 
with  the  cognizance  and  under  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
deemed  right  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
should  be  taken,  and  the  question  was  for  a 
considerable  period  adjourned.  The  govern- 
ment, awakened  to  the  very  alarming  results. 
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which  necessarily  would  have  followed  from 
such  an  abrupt  interference  with  all  the  com- 
mercial, and  finally  with  all  the  social  relations 
of  both  countries,  judiciously  took  such  measures 
in  private  as  might  tend  to  neutralise  or  de- 
fer the  impending  danger.  Lord  Cloncurry  also 
appeared  in  the  Association,  and  argued  with 
great  force  against  it.  The  question  was  not 
finally  negatived,  but  delayed.  The  final  de- 
bate was  fixed  for  the  11th  of  December.  On 
that  day  the  Association  rooms  were  crowded  at 
an  early  hour  to  excess,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  citizens  were  assembled  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  result  round  the  door.  It  excited 
intense  interest  amongst  all  classes ;  no  mea- 
sure had  yet  been  in  agitation,  which  appeared 
so  deeply  and  vitally  to  involve  every  interest 
in  the  country.  After  some  preliminary  discus- 
sion on  the  projected  mission  *  to  England,  Mr. 

*  The  mission  to  England,  as  it  was  called  (the  name  was 
an  unfortunate  one),  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pleading 
in  person  the  cause  of  emancipation  before  the  English 
public.  From  what  has  since  occurred  in  most  of  the  meet- 
ings held  with  such  objects  in  that  country,  little  doubt  can 
exist  that  it  would  have  been  eminently  unsuccessful.  The 
supporters  of  the  measures  all  along  went  on  on  the  present 
plan  (a  very  important  error),  that  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  Englishmen  were  radically  the  same,  and  equally 
accenible  to^  the  appeals  of  sound  reason.     They  are  two 
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O'CoDneli  stood  up  to  bring  in  the  report  of  the 

different  nations :  one  is  not  to  be  judged  of  hy  the  other. 
The  peeaaDtry  of  Kent,  Devonshire,  &c.  led  in  as  they  were, 
but  far  more  blindly  and  more  slavishly  by  their  parsons 
and  their  landlords  than  any  Irish  freeholder  by  his  priests, 
would  not  have  listened  to  a  single  word  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  Such  men  as  the  treeholders  of  Lord  Wiuchilsea  at 
Peoendeo  Heath,  who  only  knew  they  mnst  vote  for  the 
name  which  was  placarded  on  their  waggon, — the  freeholders 
ofBrixham,  marched  in  by  their  rector  Mr.  Leyte,  at  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  a  head, — would  have  been  the  sort  of 
audience  that  the  Irish  missionaries  would  have  had  to  en- 
counter. Even  their  own  aristocracy,  for  whom  in  other 
matters  they  have  the  most  profound  and  habitual  respect, 
were  defied  and  maltreated ;  what  could  an  Irish  Catholic 
associator  have  expected  ?  They  might  have  turned  out 
confessors,  or  perhaps  martyrs,  in  the  good  cause,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  could  have  had  to  record  very  many 
miracles  or  conversions.  In  the  largecommerciai  towns,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  probable  they  would  have  been  heard  with 
attention.  But  then  the  large  towns  did  not  require  instruc- 
tion. '\Vhen  once  an  £nglishman  can  be  brought  to  listen, 
it  is  proof  sufficient  that  he  is  already  enlightened.  The 
project  never  took  e?en  in  Ireland ;  it  had  been  brought  twice 
forward,  and  failed.  Ereu  on  the  beat  occasion,  with  all  the 
incentives  produced  by  the  Penenden  Heath  business,  and 
the  admirable  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Sheil,  togetlier  with  the  ad- 
ditional lure  of  a  ballot,  it  did  not,  nor  could  it  succeed.  The 
very  gentlemen  honoured  by  the  contidence  of  their  country- 
meu  decliued.  The  small  number  of  those  who  bulloted  is 
Marcely  less  indicative  of  this  feeling.  From  the  following 
statement,  compared    witli  the    numbers  on   the  books  of 
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committee,*  and  proposed  that  they  should  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day.     A  desultory  conversa- 


the  Association ,  it  will  appear  that  this  assertion 

is  perfectly 

correct. 

Daniel  O'Connell 

*          •           • 

97 

Richard  Sheil 

• 

• 

94 

Thomas  Wyse 

1 

91 

O 'Gorman  Mahon 

• 

82 

William  M'Dermott 

• 

80 

T.  M.  Murphy 

1 

80 

M.  D.  Bellew 

t           1 

68 

Montesquieu  Bellew 

< 

65 

Dominick  Konayne 

• 

37 

^  This  report  was  highly  interesting.     It  was  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  how  far  the  system  of 
Exclusive    Dealing,  particularly  in    reference  to  senrants, 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  an ti- Catholics.     Mr.  O'Connell 
stated,  *'  that  he  had  been  directed  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittec  had  discovered  and  ascertaine^l,  that  there  had  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  a  great  extent,  persecu- 
tion by  bloodhound  bigots,  and  that   this  persecution  had 
been  carried  into  all  the  departments  of  life.     {Hear,  hear!) 
This  persecution  had  been  carried  into  every  trade  and  every 
profession  ;  but  it  has  principally  been  adopted  to  the  great 
injury  of  one  unfortunate  class  in  society,  the  poor  Catholic 
'servants."     {Hear,  hear!)    "  We  could  bring  into  our  re- 
port/' said  he,  "  the  most  precise  details,  but  we  have  not  done 
io,  as  we  did  not  think  it  right  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
more  upon  this  subject  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  besides,  we 
■corned  to  immortalise  by  exposure  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it  in  the  manner  that  their  criminality 
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tion  ensued,  aad  Mr.  O'Connell  agreed  to  defer 
his  observations.  Mr.  Forde  then  brought  for- 
ward his  motion.  The  wording  was  judicious  and 
moderate.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr. 
O'Gorman,  who  moved  a  condemnatory  amend- 
ment, •  which,  after  a  highly  animated  but  very 

(Hear!  and  cheers.)  Oae  class  I  have  stated  have  particular- 
ly  BuSetcd, — the  Catholic  servants, — and  the  suSerings  have 
been  increased  since  the  time  of  the  memorable  declaration 
tnadcby  Dr.  Mageeintho  House  of  Lords.  Since  then  many 
■  ud  many  have  been  the  victims  and  the  martyrs,  many  have 
been  murdered  by  that  cruel  and  emaciating  persecution  ; 
for  I  call  it  murder.  Whether  the  death  of  a  human  being 
be  hastened  by  the  horrors  of  starvation,  or  by  the  gun  of 
the  Orangeman,  or  the  yeomanry  bayonet,  the  crime  it 
equally  detestable  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  the  opinion  of 
every  gooil  man,  {Hear,  hear  !)  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  a  persecu- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Brunswickers, 
and  the  '  hacking  '  system  has  by  them  been  acted  on  to  a 
frightful  extent."  Mr.  Fordc's  motion  was  not  then  an  act 
of  unprovoked  hostility;  the  worst  name  which  could  be 
given  it,  was  that  of  retaliation ;  in  many  instaoces  it  waa 
an  act  of  simple  self-defence. 

"  Mr.  Ferdr's  original  motion — Resolved,  That  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  to 
deal  with  notorious  Orane:emcn ;  and  further,  that  a  pre- 
ference in  dealing  should  be  given  by  Roman  Catholics  to 
those  who  dissent  from  them  in  religion,  but  who  may  have 
proved  by  their  acts  that  they  are  friendly  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Mr,  O'Gorman'i  amendment — That  although  it  appeui& 
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orderly  debate  of  six  hours,  was  finally  negatived^ 
as  well  as  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Forde.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  warmly  supported  by 
Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  H.  Curran,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  Mir.  Norton,  &c.  was  then  put  and  una- 
nimously carried  at  half  past  ten.  This  decision 
was  received  with  approbation  by  a  majority  of 
the  country,  and  once  more  relieved  the  govern- 
ment from  a  position  scarcely  less  difficult  than 
any  in  which  it  had  yet  been  placed. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  measure,  if  indeed  it 
could  have  been  reduced  to  practice,  would  have 
operated  in  the  most  decisive  manner  on  the 
entire  country.    A  few  weeks  before,  a  tolerably 

by  the  report  now  made,  and  by  abundant  proof,  that  the 
auti-social  and  uncharitable  system  of  recommending  ex- 
clusive dealing,  has  been  extensively  acted  on  by  &e  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholics,  and  was  also  sanctioned  if  not  re- 
commended by  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  reported  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  the  Catholic  Association  repudiate  the  baneful  and  il- 
liberal example  of  such  recommendation,  and  declare  that 
we  deem  that  principle  to  be  inconsistent  with  Christian 
charity  and  Catholic  principles,  social  order  and  good  fel- 
lowship, and  unworthy  of  the  advocates  of  the  glorious 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  men  contending 
for  an  equality  of  civil  rights  on  the  great  grounds  of  univer- 
sal liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
^    Seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
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clear  illustration  of  its  probable  effects  was  pre- 
sented in  the  county  of  Wexford.  One  of  the 
directors  of  the  Wexford  Provincial  Bank,  a 
Mr.  Hughes,  happened  to  attend  a  Brunswick 
meeting.  The  people,  alive  to  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  their  cause,  resolved 
upon  a  system  of  immediate  retaliation.  During 
the  next  day,  the  most  profound  silence  and 
secrecy  prevailed,  under  cover  of  which,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Clubs  and  the 
Rent  collectors,  the  country  people  were  quietly 
organised  for  the  intended  attack.  This  done, 
a  simultaneous  run  commenced  upon  the  Bank, 
and  continued  until  every  provincial  note  in  their 
possession  had  been  exchanged  for  gold.  The 
panic  spread,  and  without  any  more  obvious  rea- 
son than  the  usual  cry  of  insecurity,  sauve  qui 
pent — a  similar  run  took  place  in  Clonmell, 
and  then  in  Kilkenny,  and  it  was  apprehended 
it  would  progressively  extend  to  the  entire  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  The  Provincial  Bank  adopted 
the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures.  In 
one  week  it  got  over  not  less  than  1,500,000/. 
in  gold.*   This  supply  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 

"  The  commercial  power  exhibited  liy  this  eistablishment 
is  above  praise  or  parallel  in  commcrciDl  history,  and  realised 
llie  assurances  given  at  its  formation,  that  they  would  sub- 
■titiite  a  pennaneDt  and  secure  system  of  banking  for  that 
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quence.  It  restored  confidence ;  but  pending 
the  discussions  on  **  Exclusive  Dealing!'  in  the 
Association,  such  was  the  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  the  Board,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be 
retained  until  the  proposition  should  have  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  Provincial  Bank 
is  conducted  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  con-* 
jointly,  and  enjoys  a  large  share  (justly  merited) 
of  the  public  confidence.  If  such  an  incident 
as  the  run  upon  a  single  branch  bank  produced 
such  large  remittances  from  its  parent  esr 
tablishment  in  London,  the  universal  demand 
of  so  large  a  population  as  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  could  not  have  been  answered  with- 
out the  utmost  difficulty.  But  the  exclusive 
or  non-intercourse  system  would  not  have 
operated  inimediately,  but  collaterally,  on 
the  banks.  The  first  effects  would  have  been 
felt  in  the  humbler  walks  of  trade.  The  Ca- 
tholic population,  according  to  their  census 
returns,  would  not  be  much  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions. Supposing  the  average  expenditure  of 
each  person  to  be  only  threepence  per  day,  the 
yearly  expenditure  would  be  36,500,000/.  By 
a  late  official  return  from  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  it  appeared  that  bank-notes  cir- 

whicb  in  1820  inrolved  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
inimnkniptcy. 
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culated  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  days.  The 
whole  circulating  medium,  including  the  surplus 
issues  and  the  bank-notes  of  all  other  estab- 
lishments, amounted  to  7,000,000/,,  and  this, 
turned  four  times  in  the  year,  made  only 
28,000,000/.,  of  which  the  Catholics  could  control 
21,000,000/.,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  divid  ■ 
ed  between  the  necessities  of  the  liberal  and 
illiberal  Protestants.  Then  came  tlie  lauded 
proprietors— they  possess  certainly  the  fee  of  the 
country,  and  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rents  abroad :  but  as  they  receive  their  rents 
but  twice  a  year,  or  rather  once,  in  most  of  the 
southern  districts,  they  could  not  have  much 
influence  on  the  circulation.  The  eftect  of  this 
system  of  retaliation  in  the  Catholic  districts 
would  thus  have  been  complete.  It  would  have 
extinguished  Protestant  trade,  in  many  instances, 
peremptorily  and  altogether.  In  the  North  the 
injuries  would  have  been  more  balanced.  But 
the  Catholics  would  not  have  rested  here  :  they 
would  have  attacked  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  stock  is  held  by  Catholics.  The 
Catholics,  however,  by  a  by-law  (neutralising 
the  concession  of  the  bill  of  1793),  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  directorship.  They  had,  there- 
fore, as  good  ground  as  in  the  case  of  servants, 
8ic.  &c.  for  retaliation.     The  resolution  of  Mr. 
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Forde  was  intended  to  be  followed  up,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  second,  calling  on  the  proprietors  of 
Bank  of  Ireland  stock  to  sell  out  and  immedi- 
ately convert  into  gold.  This  resolution  would 
have  been  easily  passed,  in  case  the  Question 
had  been  again  rejected.  Indeed,  no  effectual 
opposition  could  be  offered  to  it :  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  or  any  of  the  other  leaders,  had  they  been 
so  disposed,  would  have  only  incurred  by  such 
opposition,  a  very  unnecessary  disgrace.'  A  ge- 
neral run  on  the  same  day  from  every  part  of 
Ireland  on  the  branch  banks  was  contemplated, 
and  would,  if  practicable,  *  have  also  been  or- 
ganised on  the  same  principle  as  the  run  on 
the  Bank  of  Wexford,  and  no  doubt  with  the 
same  success.  The  result  would  have  been,  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  Fortunately,  at  that  time  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  were 
only  payable  in  Dublin,  the  act  which  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious session  (1828) »  compelling  all  banks  in  Ireland  to  pay 
at  the  places  where  they  issued  notes,  did  not  come  into 
operation  until  April  1829.  But  the  provincial  bank  had 
from  the  commencement  framed  its  engagements  upon  this 
principle.  This  probably  was  the  only  cause  why  the 
pressure  fell  upon  that  establishment  alone :  indeed  its  li- 
beral constitution,  as  compared  with  all  other  similar  es- 
tablishments, should  have  protected  it  until  the  last;  and 
therefore  the  attack  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  state 
of  the  law. 
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seven  millions  usually  in  circulation  in  bank 
paper  from  England,  and  an  immediate  loss  upon 
sucb  circulation,  to  the  Bank.*  It  is  very  imma- 
terial too  whether  the  whole  of  such  sum  would 
be  actually  drawn  :  the  apprehension  of  such  a 
sum  being  wanted,  would  as  effectually  work  the 
effect  proposed,  as  if  actually  such  sum  had  been 
put  into  circulation.  The  gold,  if  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasant,  must  be  in  the  bank  to  meet  him; 
in  either  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  English  market.  The  bearing  of  so 
sudden  a  transition  on  the  commercial  transact 
tions  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the  exist- 
ing depressed  state  of  trade,  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined. The  panic  of  1820  left  for  many  years 
behind  it  the  most  fatal  traces.  But  in  Ire- 
land the  etfects  would  have  been  tremendous. 
It  would  instantly  have  limited  all  discounts 
to  such  a  degree,  that  half  of  the  commercial 
establishments  must  suddenly  and  inevitably 
have  perished.    Most  of  the  Irish  merchants  are, 

•  The  slate  of  the  curroacy  of  Ireland,  so  iate  lis  the  month 
of  March  in  this  year,  is  without  parallel.  Though  Ibc 
paper  currency  is  isMjeil  exclusively  by  public  banks  of  un- 
doubted solvency,  so  great  was  their  apprehension,  that 
to  Mipport  a  currency  of  7,000,000,  it  is  notorious  they 
held  4,&00,000  of  goH  in  their  cotfcrs.  besides  about  300,000 
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comparatively  speaking,  retailers,  and  depen* 
dent  entirely  on  the  English  manufacturers  for 
their  supply.*     The  impossibility^  in  conse- 

*  It  is  very  true>  that  English  commerce  would  not  be  at 
all  affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  Irish ;  bat  the  effect 
en  Irish  would  be  so  violent  and  extensiTe,  by  a  rigid  ad* 
herence  to  the  system  in  contemplation,  that  the  gorernment 
could  not  but  feel,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  large  porticm 
of  the  same  embarrassment.  Of  the  60,000,000/.  which 
England  exported  in  1827,  Ireland  did  not  import  more 
than  16,000,000/.  Compare  that  with  the  enormous  home 
expenditure  of  England,  and  it  will  perhaps  appear  a  mere 
feather  in  the  scale.  But  the  very  poverty  which  this  letum 
indicates  has  prevented  any  very  considerable  masses  of  capi- 
tal from  forming  in  Ireland.  Most  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
are  importers  from  English  manufacturers,  and  bear  to  them 
the  same  relation  that  their  own  retailer  does  to  the  wholes- 
sale  merchant.  AH  these  men  are  absolutely  dependent 
epon  the  fluctuation  of  the  home  markets.  Before  so  violent 
a  change  as  that  proposed,  they  would  have  been  all  in  one 
way  or  the  other  crushed.  Injurious  effects  upon  the  taxes 
(at  least  such  as  are  derived  from  excisable  articles)  would 
have  been  next  experienced.  England  annually  (one  year 
with  the  other)  has  400,000/.  imposed  on  her  trade  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  is  obliged  to  make  up  at  least 
6,000,000/.  in  other  ways  for  the  deficit  of  the  Irish  revenue 
below  the  expenditure.  This  deficit  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  decrease  under  such  circumstances,  even  on  the 
presumption  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  were  such,  as 
to  require  no  marked  addition  to  the  armed  force  of  the 
country.  But  who  could,  or  who  ought  to  count  on  suck 
tranquillity,  as  black  and  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder,  where 
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quence  of  such  a  change  as  that  just  contem- 
plated, of  answering  engagements,  would  have 
become  universal.  Bankruptcies  would  of 
course  multiply  in  every  direction :  commerce 
would  become  perfectly  stagnant :  the  same 
st^nation  would  by  degrees  be  communicated 
to  agriculture.  The  peasants  would  starve ; 
the  whole  country  would  fall  into  a  state  of 
absolute  pauperism:  every  one  would  require 
charity,  and  there  would  be  none,  or  nearly  none, 
to  give  it.  To  this  add  the  frenzy  of  religious 
hate,  the  new  rancours  arising  out  of  political 
separation,  the  alarm  on  every  side,  the  danger 
justifying  the  alarm,  revenge  anticipating  a  ge- 
neral convulsion,  and  ambition  desiring  and 
promoting  it  ;  and  then  say  what  force,  what 
power,  moral  or  physical,  could  prevent  such 
a  nation  from  crumbling  abruptly  to  pieces,  or 
rescuing  herself  from  the  intolerable  burden,  by 
some  fierce  and  sudden  effort  at  redemption. 

a  simple  spark  falling,  would  instantly  produce  the  most  ap- 
palling explosion  ?  The  very  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  require  as  many  precautions,  and  nearly  as  high  an 
expenditure,  as  the  actual  reality. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Protestant  sjnnpathy — Society  for  the  ImproTement  of  Ire- 
land— Coalition  of  the  liberal  Protestants — Protestant 
Declaration — Dinner  of  the  fri(!n[l9  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  Lord  MorjKth — Recall  of  the  Marquesa  of 
Anglesey — Meeting  at  the  Rotunda— Petition  to  par- 
flaoicnt — Address  to  the  King — The  King's  speech — The 
dissolution  of  the  Association. 

Whii8t  the  two  contending  parties  were  now- 
closing  more  nearly  upon  eacU  other,  Jiud  the 
awful  crisis  which  would  soon  have  been  be- 
yond all  human  control  seemed  every  day 
more  visibly  approaching,  a  third  party  ap- 
peared in  the  country,  to  whose  consolidation  (in 
concurrence  with  the  preceding  circumstances) 
the  Catholics  were  mainly  indebted  for  the 
success  which  at  last  terminated  tiielr  event- 
ful struggle.  But  it  was  by  a  series  of  very 
delicate  measures,  and  gradual  arrangements. 
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that  this  consolidation  was  brought  about.  The 
liberal  Protestant  for  a  long  period  was  affected 
by  the  same  habitual  indifference  to  existing 
evils,  which  had  formerly  characterised  the 
Catholic  himself.  The  immediate  pressure  of 
danger  did  more  than  any  sense  of  justice  and 
fellow-feeling  they  might  entertain  for  the  cSala- 
mities  of  their  countrymen.  But  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  Catholic  or  Protestant 
were  no  longer  to  be  left  a  choice. 

The  liberal  Protestant  stood  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar position.  Whilst  the  anti-Catholic  party 
had  remained  passive,  he  testified  for  the  stnig^ 
gles  of  his  Catholic  countrymen  but  a  feelUe 
and  modified  interest.  The  relics  of  old  pre- 
judices; the  little  inclination  actively  to  in* 
terfere  in  concerns  which  did  not  immediately 
affect  himself;  the  disfavour  which  usually  ac- 
companies voluntary  displays  of  devotion  to  tbe 
popular  cause,  were  very  powerful  drawbacks 
upon  his  zeal  and  exertions.  But  there  were 
other  motives,  arising  out  of  existing  circum^' 
stances,  which  had  a  far  more  direct  and  repul* 
sive  effect  upon  his  sympathies.  The  Catholic 
Association  generally,  but  especially  the  indi*' 
viduals  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
weight  and  influence  in  its  proceedings,  w6re 
accused  of  a  very  injudicious  and  inexcusaUt 
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disregard,  both  in  deed  and  language,  to  ttie 
feelings  and  opinions  of  others.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  the  provocation  to  such  intemperance  was 
great  and  frequent;  that  the  excess  has  been 
far  surpassed,  especially  in  later  limes,  by  the 
excesses  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  that  much  and 
reasonable  apology  may  be  made  for  such  viola- 
tions of  public  propriety,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  usual  habits  of  all  popular  assemblies.  But 
these  redeeming  circumstances  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  palliate  or  neutralise  the  im- 
pressions which  they  conveyed  to  all  classes  of 
the  Protestant  community.  The  Catholic,  sepa- 
rated by  the  anti-social  influence  of  the  penal 
laws  from  the  Protestant,  did  not  feel  in  its 
full  force  the  result  of  these  errors.  He  habi- 
tually and  exclusively  associated  with  men  who 
were  not  only  aggrieved  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  with  himself,  but  who,  generally  speak- 
iDg^  with  very  few  exceptions,  sought  for  relief 
from  their  grievances  precisely  by  the  same 
means.  What  other  men  would  have  regarded 
as  violence,  the  Catholic  considered  as  a  natural 
and  manly  resistance  to  admitted  wrong :  he 
applauded  the  overflowings  of  more  deep  sources 
of  indignation,  which  he  felt  equally  in  his 
ovm  bosom  :  he  looked  with  admiration  on  the 
man  who  took   the  fiercest  tone,  who  barbed 
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bis  shafts  with  the  keenest  poisoD,  who  winged 
them  most  directly  and  fearlessly  to  the  heart  of 
his  antagonist.  But  the  liberal  Protestant  stood 
in  a  very  different  position.  His  ordinary  asso- 
ciates for  the  most  part  were  opposed  to  him  ia 
opinion ;  he  had  to  contend  with  their  argu- 
ments, and  what  to  most  men  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, with  their  scoffs :  instead  of  receiving  ia 
the  evening  any  portion  of  that  meed  of  applause, 
which  usually  repaid  the  exertions  of  the  Catho^ 
Kc,  and  consoled  him  for  the  abuse  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  had  to  enter  into  an  apology  of  hia  con- 
duct, and  to  take  up  the  defence  of  men,  and 
bf  proceedings,  who,  however  they  might  meril 
every  approbation  in  mass,  were  extremely  ob- 
jectionable in  details.  The  difficulties  of  this  dis^- 
heartening  warfare  were  still  farther  increased 
by  the  Catholics  themselves.  Many  of  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  their  cause  were  often,!  with 
very  little  inquiry,  heedlessly  included  in  the 
(Sweeping  denunciations,  with  which  the  good  and 
Iftie  bad,  the  friend  and  the  enemy,  were  sure  to 
be  visited  in  some  way  or  other,  during  the  course 
of  the  annual  debates  of  the  Association.  A 
friend,  who  perhaps  had  been  contending  with 
his  whole  force  the  night  before  in  maintaining 
tiie  claims  and  deserts  of  the  body,  not  un- 
irequently  found  himself  rewarded  for  his  chi- 
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valry  the  next  day  in  the  Association,  by  some 
sneer  at  his  lukewarmness,  or  some  coarse  and 
unmerited  invective  against  his  principles,  the 
injustice  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  repel- 
ling, but  by  entering  into  direct  and  personal 
explanation,  and  perhaps  collision,  with  parties 
who,  except  from  their  connexion  with  such  a 
cause,  had  little  or  no  title  to  his  respect.  Such 
things  are  with  difficulty  to  be  separated  from 
assemblies  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement 
like  the  Catholic  Association  :  in  Ireland,  they 
are  particularly  so ;  and  every  Irishman,  who 
could  reason  largely  on  the  subject,  naturally 
extended  to  them  for  these  reasons  no  small 
share  of  his  sufferance  and  indulgence.  But 
the  party  of  which  we  are  speaking,  seldom 
were  so  general  and  philosophic  in  their  views  : 
they  considered  only  the  personal  wound,  and 
the  momentary  result.  Disgusted  and  indif- 
ferent, and  at  last  fatigued  with  fighting  in  a 
cause  in  which  they  had  so  few  to  sympathise 
with,  and  no  allies,  they  retired  gradually  from 
all  intermixture  with  these  proceedings,*  and 

*  Tbero  was  an  obvious  falling  off  of  Protestant  sympathy 
and  intercal  from  1825  to  the  middle  of  1028.  There  had 
been  no  attempt  to  repeat  the  meetings  of  IfllO,  or  the  peti- 
tions of  grand  juries,  counties.  &c.  Arc.  The  attendance 
alw  OR  Catholic  dinners  wa^  much  less  frequent,  n 
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finally    surrendered    the    Catholics    to    them-^ 
•elves. 

Another  circumstance,  which  very  much  added 
to  this  reserve,  was  the  inconsistency  with  which 
Protestant  support  was  treated  by  the  Catholics 
themselves.  At  one  time  they  rejected  it  with 
affected  contempt;  at  another,  they  talked  of 
it  as  the  only  means  by  which  emancipation 
could  be  accomplished ;  as  if  a  nation  c^  six 
millions  of  men,  cordially  and  constantly  unitedy 
had  not  in  their  oum  hands  (reason  the  matteir 
as  they  might)  the  sure  and  simple  means  of 
their  final  liberation.  If  by  chance  a  smaft 
gfentleman  of  the  favoured  caste,  calctilating 
tfften  his  own  personal  interests  much  more 
dosely  than  the  public  good,  happened  to  drop 
in  amongst  their  thousands,  frequently  beaded 
by  the  representatives  of  the  oldest  famili^ 
in  the  land,  they  blazoned  forth,  in  the  moil 
falsome  terms,  **  the  honour  which  bad  beefl 
done  them;  the  kindness  in  thinking  of  them  ^ 
tile  condescension  in  honouring  them  with  his 
presence;"  and  poured  out,  with  a  disgraceful 
profusion,  votes  of  thanks  to  "  the  distinguished 

and  respectable.  Compare  the  first  Provincial  meeting  of 
Munster  with  the  last  Even  the  Protestant  petition  of  1827 
had  but  a  few  hundred  signatures.  In  the  summer  of  1628, 
Prolmtant  fcnlhig  had  readied  its  lowest  ebb. 
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and  liberal  Protestant  guest,"  who  sate  down 
on  the  same  bench,  or  deigned  to  eat  of  the  same 
meats  with  a  Papist.  It  was  absurd  for  Catho- 
lics to  speak  after  this,  of  their  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  their  indignation  at  the  unjust  inequality 
which  the  laws  had  established  between  the  two 
religions;  their  own  resolutions  fully  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  laws  :^no  more  glaring  instance 
could  be  offered  of  the  deep  debasement  which 
had  been  entailed  upon  every  thing  Catholic  by 
the  penal  Code,  livery  man,  who  felt  within  him- 
self the  sentiment  of  what  freedom  really  was, 
though  not  actually  in  possession  or  cnjoymentof 
the  gift,  must  have  blushed  at  this  deep,  national 
humiliation ;  and  many  no  doubt  there  were 
who  did  so  blush ;  but  the  expediency  system 
was  constantly  urged,  and  it  was  thought  that 
conciliation  could  only  be  purchased  at  the  vile 
price  of  this  unnatural  servility.  A  result  the 
very  opposite  towhat  the  Catholics  had  expectedi 
usually  took  place.  If  the  Protestant  had  any 
principle  of  bighmindedness  within  him,  he 
must  have  considered  such  unmeasured  contri- 
butions to  his  vanity  as  insincere  and  profligate. 
The  less  wise,  or  the  less  charitable,  attributed 
it,  not  to  the  obvious  influences  of  a  long  state 
of  moral  and  political  oppression,  but  to  the 
religion,    which    the    oppressed    happened   to 
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profess.  They  often  retained  in  the  midst  of 
their  profrei*s  of  assistance^  sentiments  hostile  to 
the  creed,  and  contemptuous  to  its  professors. 
Habituated  from  an  early  period  to  a  consdons- 
ness  of  rule — a  consciousness  encouraged  by 
eyery  thing  with  which  he  was  surrounded,-^t 
was  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  not  accept 
this  admission  of  superiority,  conferred  with 
such  anxiety  by  the  Catholics,  not  as  proof;  of 
their  desire  of  union,  but  as  a  natural  rigkt,  tto 
refuse  which  would  have  been  injustice,  and 'to 
concede  which,  was  mere  duty.  Sucha  clatai 
of  liberals  (how  many  usurped  the  name^'witii 
little  title  to  the  reality !)  immediately  assumed 
the  patronising  air  of  masters ;  set  up  their  pro- 
tection as  an  object  of  competition  to  contmri* 
ing  parties ;  volunteered  superciliously  tbrir 
counsels ;  and  insulted  with  their .  tardy  and 
capricious  assistance ;  until  at  last  the  Cathi^ 
lies,  revolting  from  the  dependence  which  tMy 
had  been  unfortunately  the  first  to  encourage, 
turned  round  with  fierceness,  and  altogether  re* 
jected,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  both  co-opera* 
tion  and  advice. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Protestants 
who  avowed  themselves  favourable  to  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims ;  for  several  y^irs 
previous  to  the  events  which  we  have  just  been 
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detailing — when,  with  a  view  probably  of  con- 
centring whatever  was  stiil  liberal  in  the  coun- 
try, or  preventing  the  Association  from  altoge- 
ther absorbing  the  public  interest,  in  a  manner 
which  was  considered  by  those  who  saw  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  system,  as  highly 
detrimental  to  the  cause,  or  perhaps  with  no 
other  object  than  a  vague  desire  of  benefiting 
the  country,  without  much  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  a  society 
under  the  designation  of  a  "  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Ireland,"  was  set  on  foot,  and 
commenced  its  sittings  in  the  Mansion  HousCj 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  was  open  to  all  sects  and  to  all  classes ;— was 
intended  to  be  confiued  to  the  simple  consi- 
deration of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country ; — of  course  excluded 
politics; — and  was  to  apply  to  Government  and 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  plans 
into  effect  for  their  support.  So  many  of  these 
joint-stock  experiments  (not  more  wisely  con- 
structed in  general  than  the  academies  of  La- 
puta)  had  of  late  attracted  and  deceived  the 
public,  that  no  great  confidence  or  interest  was 
excited  in  the  Irish  mind  by  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  new  society.  They  prophesied  for 
it  over  its  very  cradle,  au  ephemeral  and  useless 
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existence.  They  already  laughed  over  its  early 
and  untimely  death.  The  prophecy  was  soon ac? 
complished.  After  an  inefficient  series  of  meet- 
ings, in  which  various  plans  were  brought  forward 
and  discussed,  on  the  drainage  of  the  bogs  of  Ire^ 
land,  on  the  execution  of  a  ship-canal,  &c.  &c.  th^ 
Society  gradually  relaxed  in  exertions,  which 
were  neither  assisted  by  the  Government  nor  the 
country,  and  its  meetings  were  for  a  while  susr 
pended,  rather  from  the  voluntary  secession  of  tb# 
members  than  by  any  formal  act  of  the  body 
itself.  It  was  found,  that  as  long  as  the  Cathplic 
question  continued  unsettled,  the  public  min4 
would  also  continue  so  totally  absorbed  by  itv 
consideration,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect- 
guch  a  degree  of  attention  as  could  insure  ev^ii. 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  any  plan  oi.m^h 
tional  improvement.  This  fact,  which  had  pr^^ 
sented  itself  to  the  Catholics  in  a  great  viurie^ 
of  forms,  and  has  been  amongst  the  worst  of  the 
many  evils  consequent  upon  delay,  was  now 
placed  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  before  the 
nation  at  large.  This  was  a  great  benefit,  but  it 
was  destined  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  others 
of  much  higher  importance.  The  first  conclusioa 
which  every  rational  man  drew,  from  the  evi« 
dence  which  such  a  failure  so  strongly  exhibitedt 
was^  that  nothing  could  be  doiie,  until  the  quesr 
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tion  was  finally  settled,  for  any  portion  of  the 
couotry ;  and  the  next,  tliat  every  man  at  all 
interested  in  its  improvement  or  prosperity,  was, 
by  his  duty  and  interests,  sacredly  obliged  to 
give  every  aid  in  his  power  to  promote  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  settlement,  which  had 
now  become  not  merely  desirable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

These  impressions  might  have  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  longer  to  hover  loosely  and 
idly  over  the  public  mind,  had  not  the  late  mea- 
sures of  the  Association  and  the  Catholic  body 
at  large,  pressed  more  and  more  immediately  the 
decision  of  the  libei-al  Protestants.  They  soon 
found  themselves  in  a  situation,  which  they  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  They  thought  the 
qnestion  would  have  been  temperately  and  gra- 
dually adjusted  by  the  gentle  ebbing  of  ancient 
prejudice,  and  the  constantly  augmenting  ma- 
jorities in  the  Commons,  fay  a  necessary  induc- 
tion, would  finally  produce  the  just  influence 
which  public  opinion,  expressed  by  its  most 
popular  organ,  must  always  produce  upon  the 
temper  and  decision  of  the  Lords.  Whilst  this 
slow  battle  was  going  on,  their  course  of  proceed- 
ing appeared  obvious  and  easy.  A  few  speeches 
at  public  dinners—a  few  votes  in  either  House — 
t^vo  or  three  complimentarj'  letters,  in  return  for 
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votes  of  thanks;  all  this  did  not  require  any 
great  expenditure  of  time,  talent^  or  patriotism ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Catholics  might  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  cause,  and  their  friends  maintain  their  pri* 
vilege  of  censuring  or  commending  at  a  distance. 
Nothing  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Asso* 
ciation.  There  was  then  no  other  body  in  direct 
collision  with  it.  A  few  violent  speeches,  or 
even  a  few  violent  resolutions,  on  the  part  of  thelt 
adversaries,  could  carry  with  them  no  intrinsic 
weight;  they  defeated  their  objects  generally 
by  their  very  violence.  The  passion  for  oro* 
torical  display  is  an  original  sin  of  the  Irish,  but 
it  has  never  produced  consequences  more  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  a  country  than  any  other  thea- 
trical exhibition.  The  liberal  Protestant  sate 
quietly  looking  on — read  his  article  in  the  Eim*^ 
burgh  Review,  or  the  Morning  Chronide-^'^pto^ 
phesied  that  some  time  or  other  the  question 
would  be  carried— regretted  the  obstacles  which 
the  Catholics  had  thrown  in  their  own  way-— 
trusted  to  the  gradual  illumination  of  the  lower 
classes  in  England,  and  then  sipped  his  tea,  and 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  he  had  fully 
done  his  duty. 

But  in  a  few*-^  very  few  months  indeed— all 
this  was  destined  to  undergo  the  most  thorough 
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alteration.  Tlie  Provincial  and  other  meetings, 
the  Churchwarden  system,  the  Liberal  Club  sys- 
tem, were  not  sufficient  to  disturb  them  from 
their  repose.  These  were  things  which,  though 
containing  within  them  the  principles  of  mighty 
change,  did  not  strike  the  senses  of  men  ;  but 
when  the  Clare  election  fell  like  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  amongst  them,  they  then,  for  the 
first  time,  suddenly  awoke,  and  found  the  Catho- 
lic Association  on  one  hand,  and  Brunswick 
Clubs  on  the  other,  like  long  lines  of  hostile  in- 
trenchmcnts,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  threatening  and  fro\vning  on  each  other 
through  the  entire  country, —  then  indeed  did 
they  begin  to  think,  tliat  the  time  had  come, 
and  fully  come,  for  something  more  than  fair 
words,  and  that  they  must  make  their  election, 
and  make  it  instantly,  between  the  ranks  of 
either  army.  The  neutrals  bring  about  revolu- 
tions ;  and  the  Athenian  legislator  showed  not 
only  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  and  working 
of  political  institutions,  but  a  deep  insight  into 
the  first  pruiciples  of  human  nature  itself,  when, 
by  a  formal  law  in  his  republic,  he  rendered 
them  infamous.  The  liberal  Protestants  could 
not  practise  this  coward  moderation.  They  ran 
risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  closing,  and  conflict 
of  either  power.    They  were  alternately  driven 
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from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  had  at  last  the 
prudence—the  inevitable  prudence — clearly  and 
irrevocably  to  decide  between  them.  A  crisis 
had  arrived  for  Ireland.  It  was  doubtful  on 
what  side,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  tbs 
trembling  balance  would  determine.  Add  to 
this  the  stings  of  mortified  pride.  The  Catholics 
were  a  nation  contending  for  freedom ;  the  aiiti* 
Catholics  were  haughty  masters,  who  fought  for 
mastership ;  but  the  men,  neither  Catholic  ndr 
Orange,  who  stood  between  the  masters  and  the 
nation,  were  distrusted  by  one  party,  despised  by 
the  other,  and  finally  sunk  into  the  servants  ^ 
both.  The  English  nation  knew  them  not} 
Protestantism  knew  them  not ;  the  anti-CathO* 
lies  assumed  that  they  were  the  only  Protestanlfe 
and  the  only  Loyalists  in  Ireland.  It  was  Ml 
time  for  them  to  take  the  attitude  which  became 
them ;  it  was  full  time  to  disabuse  the  Empire; 
A  few  fell  off  to  the  opposite  party;  but  the 
majority,  when  the  hour  of  action  could  no 
longer  be  deferred,  declared  at  last  for  the  Ca^ 
tholic,  and  for  Ireland. 

But  their  first  steps  were  uncertain,  gradual, 
—  perhaps  timid.  Circumstances  demanded 
caution,  and  they  were  not  principals  in  the 
quarrel.  They  had  coolness  and  impartiality 
enough  to  be  judicious.     Their  first  measure 
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was  not  a  petition,  which  had  now  become  ra- 
ther a  hacknied  mode  of  expressing  public  opi- 
nion, and  required  an  arrangement  of  machinery 
not  yet  within  their  grasp.  They  wisely  ab- 
stained from  any  concert  or  connexion  with  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  object  was  to  give 
tn  exclusively  Protestant  colour  to  their  acta, 
and  to  rescue  their  measures,  before  the  country 
and  the  legislature,  from  even  the  imputation 
of  Catholic  bias.  The  weight  which  such  re- 
presentations would  carry  with  the  legislature, 
would  of  course  depend  upon  the  exclusivcneas 
and  sincerity  which  characterised  tliem.  An 
echo  of  the  Association  would  have  produced  an 
eftect  considerably  inferior  to  the  voice  of  the 
Association  itself.  This  was  good  policy— the 
obvious  wisdom  of  cool  statesmen.  Many  Catho- 
lics quarrelled  with  it  at  the  time ;  but  it  was 
not  the  first  occasion  that  the  Catholics  required 
to  be  saved  from  themselves.  Their  first  measure 
was  temperate,  simple,  and  above  all  compre- 
hensive.*   A  declaration,  expressive  of  the  deep 

*  It  w&s  tomethiog  oiotg  tliui  a  petition — it  was  a 
guarantee  for  future  co-operaliun .  Tlie  first  declaration 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  many  geutleuien  :  a  second  was 
drawn  up,  with  some  trifling  variations  in  the  phraseolo^. 
This  was  Boutid  sense  and  real  patriotism.  It  embraced 
everyone  ini-  ui/»   t.     h,    ,  >uj-.iu^ 
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sense  which  the  Protestant  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  entertained  of  the  situatioa  of 
the  country,  and  the  firm  conviction  they  felt 
that  no  remedy  was  now  adequate  to  repress 
the  evils  which  impended,  which  did  not  include 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  drawn  up,  and  cir- 
culated through  every  part  of  the  country.  A 
similar  document  had  been  handed  round  the 
preceding  year,  principally  through  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan ;  but  the  Pro*- 
testant  mind,  generally  speaking,  was  not  yet- 
ripe  for  such  an  appeal,  and  it  met  with  a  very 
partial  reception.  The  committee,  to  whom  its 
management  had  been  entrusted,  was  indefatif* 
gable.  In  a  very  short  period,  it  received  the 
most  respectable  signatures  in  Dublin,  and-  the ' 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  seconded  in  most 
parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  furnished  convincing  proof  that  the 
Protestant  mind  was  at  last  fully  kindled  to 
a  sense  of  the  imminent  dangers  with  which 
every  class  of  citizens  was  surrounded,  and  con^ 
vinced  that  it  required  the  most  united  and 
instant  efibrts  of  all  that  was  intelligent  and 
liberal  to  ward  them  off  ere  it  was  too  late 
from  the  country.  The  Declaration,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  was  signed  by  two  dukes, 
seven  marquesses,  twenty-seven   earls,  eleven 
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viscounts,  twenty-two  barons,  two  counts,  twenty- 
two  baronets,  fifty-two  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  gen- 
tlemen of  other  nuiks.  all  of  whom  were  person- 
ally interested  in  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

The  convincing  refutation  which  this  docu- 
ment furnished  to  the  assertions  of  the  Brunswick 
Clubs,  had  a  very  important  effect,  not  only  on 
the  mind  of  reflecting  men  in  England,  but 
scarcely  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
Protestants  themselves.  It  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  a  large  proportion  of  Protestant 
rank,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  was  ranged  mi 
the  side  of  justice  and  conciliation,  and  little 
more  was  requisite  to  give  it  its  full  influence  on 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  than  a  better 
mode  of  bringing  it  into  action,  and  prolonging 
its  power,  by  a  constant  and  uniform  combi- 
nation. 

A  circumstance  unlooked  for,  and  which  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  measures 
actually  in  progress,  contributed  materially  to 
elicit  from  both  parties,  that  expression  of  cor- 
dial and  determined  union,  which  circumstances 
hitherto  had  unfortunately  kept  concealed.  Lord 
Morpeth,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carlisle,  for 
whose  co-operation  in  seconding  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  motion  the  Catholics  felt  themselves 

VOL.  It.  B 
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extremely  grateful,  was  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  extensive  tour  through  Ireland*  uii« 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  juster  views 
of  the  country,  than  is  common  to  most  Engv 
lishmen.  The  talents  of  this  young  noblemas/ 
the  influence  which  his  name,  and  family,  and 
ministerial  connexions  commanded,  were  second- 
only  to  the  high  estimate  which  the  Catholics^ 
had  formed  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause.  The. 
Catholics  resolved  by  a  public  dinner,  to  testifyf 
this  sense  of  his  services,  and  to  give  him  and/ 
other  Protestants  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  on  the  existing  state  of  Gatholia. 
affairs.  This  testimony  of  public  feeling  was? 
originally  suggested  by  the  Catholics,  but  the 
occasion  was  seized  and  improved  on  with  great 
judgment  and  felicity,  by  their  Protestant  friends^* 
.The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  numerously 
attended  which  had  yet  been  given  in  Dublin«.t 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  presided,  supported  by 
the  Marquesses  of  Clanricarde  and  Westmeatb; 
The  tone  of  feeling  which  evinced  itself  at  that 
important  meeting,  was  fully  commensurate  to 
their  most  ardent  hopes.  All  sectarian  jealousy-*^ 
all  ancient  rivalries  were  laid  aside.  A  junc<< 
tion  between  both  parties — an  immediate,  close» 
and  earnest  junction,  was  the  hope  and  the 
desire  expressed  by  every  speaker.     All  separ^ 
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rate  views,  all  party  principles,  were  extin- 
guished in  the  greatness  of  a  common  cause. 
The  enemies  of  the  Cathohc  and  of  the  friends 
of  the  Cathohc  had  united — the  union  of  both 
had  henceforth  become  a  duty.  The  entJiu- 
siasm  with  which  these  declarations  were  re- 
ceived and  returned,  was  the  surest  augury 
of  final  success.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  combination  had  been  long  conspicuous  — 
every  man  was  now  convinced  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  could  be  carried  into  execution. 
Before  the  evening  festivities  were  over  a  requi- 
sition was  circulated,  convening  a  meeting  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  under  the  common 
and  better  denomination  of  the  Friends  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording, in  the  most  ample  and  decided  manner, 
their  joint  opinions  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
immediate  concession,  and  placing  in  a  still 
more  forcible  view  than  had  been  yet  attempted, 
before  his  Majesty's  government,  the  large  mass 
of  national  wealth  and  respectability  which  were 
anxious  for  such  a  final  and  early  adjustment  of 
the  Question.  The  Uequisitiou  was  signed  by 
three  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present, 
and  transmitted  for  signatures  to  the  country, 
accompanied  by  a  scries  of  firm  and  moderate 
resolutions,  based  on  tlie  celebrated  resolutions 
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of  Buckingham  House,  and  the  late  Protestant 
Declaration,  and  expressive  of  the  objects  im- 
mediately intended  by  the  proposed  meeting* 
It  was  originally  suggested  that  it  should  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  December,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Catholic  aggregate  meeting  fixed  for  the 
same  period,  but  finding  that  it  would  be  more 
judicious  to  wait  the  convenience  of  the  Ixish] 
members  of  either   house,  and  to    bring  thOi 
opinions  of  so  important  an  assembly  as  closely , 
and  directly  as  possible  on  the  attention  of  par^ 
liament,  it  was  ultimately  postponed  to  the  2QtlVv 
of  January,  1829,  and  appointed  to  take  plaq^i 
on  that  day  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Rotunda^; 
In  the  interval  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  rer, 
quested  to  transmit,  with  as  much  expeditiofgi; , 
as  possible,  the  Protestant  Declaration  to  hiS/ 
Majesty's  ministers,  but  in  an  especial  inan^et . 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  begging  his  ipo$ik 
deliberate  and  mature  consideration  to  the  same^. 
But  in  the  mean  time  events  took  place  of  th^i 
most    remarkable    importance  ;    events    which 
hurried  to  its  close,  with  a  rapidity  beyond  the . 
calculations  even  of  the  most  sanguine,  the  d^- 
fwuement  of  this  strange  and  eventful  history. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  a  very  re  . 
markable  production,  from  the  hand  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  pub? . 
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lie.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  primate  Dr.  Curtis,  on 
the  subject  which  at  that  period  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  entire  empire.  It  was  extremely 
short  and  extremely  obscure,  involved  in  terms 
apparentlycontradictory,  and  written  for  purposes 
which  did  not  appear  at  first  sight  very  obvious. 
Recent  circumstances  have  partially  explained 
these  difficulties ;  but  there  are  points  in  the 
correspondence  which  still  elude  the  curiosity 
of  the  inquirer.  The  impressions  it  produced 
were  scarcely  less  diverse  and  conjectural,  than 
the  text  of  the  letter  itself.  There  was  much 
special  pleading  on  terms,  and  some  exceptions 
taken  to  a  variation  in  the  copies ;  but,  all  these 
difficulties  obviated,  the  surmises  still  continued 
very  nearly  as  doubtful  as  before.  Some  read 
in  the  Duke's  letter  an  unchangeable  hostility  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  congratulated  them- 
selves on  having,  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Duke's  government,  the  best  pledge  for  the 
continuance  of  that  exclusive  system,  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  the  object  and  effort  of  their 
entire  policy  to  uphold.  Others  again,  extract- 
ing from  it  with  a  studious  complacency  those 
passages  only,  which  were  favourable  to  their 
hopes,  already  saw,  in  the  perspective  indica- 
tions of  a  change  in  the  councils  of  government. 
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which  seem  strongly  confirmed  by  the  late 
speech  of  Mr.  Dawson;*  and  the  continuance 
in  the  administration  of  a  nobleman  so  well 
known  for  his  liberal  opinions  as  the  Marquess 
of  Anglesey.  This  view,  supported  as  it  has 
since  been  by  the  late  important  events,  had 
scarcely  sufficient  vouchers  for  it  in  the  letter 
itself.  The  more  rational  opinion,  arguing  on 
preceding  evidence,  regarded  it  as  little  more 

*  Mr.  Dawson  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  own  party  who 
reasoned  on  this  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  with  the 
temper  and  philosophy  of  a  statesman.  No  speech,  preViooB 
to  his  justly  celebrated  speech  at  Derry,  vrent  so  far  tlito  the 
real  sources  of  the  disease.  His  reriew  of  the  entenial 
symptoms  and  the  internal  causes  of  the  evik  of  Ixelaiidi»  so 
studiously  confounded,  and  so  necessary  to  be  distingui«|ied, 
is  just,  clear,  conscientious,  and  often  eloquent.  He  fully 
comprehended  the  machinery  and  working  of  the  great  en- 
gine :  the  Association  had  been  laid  bare  to  his  eyes ;  he  had 
the  courage  and  skill  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its  truth  to  the  «yes 
of  others.  The  time  also  chosen  for  this  serrice  U>  the  eoun- 
try,  was  happy.  Mr.  Dawson  had  shared,  it  is  true,  in  great 
part,  the  impressions  made  on  Mr.  Brown  low  by  the  exami- 
nations before  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
1825  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  then  come  to 
ft  determinate  conclusion,  like  Mr.  Brownlow.  At  all  events* 
he  gave  the  impulse,  when  the  impulse  was  most  necessary. 
He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  change  of  opinion  going  on 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  had  therefore  the  glory  and  the  merit 
(and  it  is  no  slight  one)  of  anticipating,  and  nut  following,, 
the  conversion  of  the  ministers. 
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than  a  concise  abridgment  of  the  Duke's 
speech  during  the  last  Cathoh'c  debate  in  the 
Lords,  and  attributed  to  it  no  more  iaiportance 
than  to  any  other  eiFort  which  had  formerly- 
been  made  to  keep  things  in  that  sort  of  ba- 
lanced or  neutral  state,  which  might  without 
further  exertion,  prorogue  the  necessity  of  deci- 
sive measures  for  a  few  years  longer.  But  there 
were  peculiarities  connected  with  the  present 
publication  of  a  perfectly  original  nature ;  it  must 
have  excited  the  astonishment  of  an  impartial 
person  to  find,  that  with  all  the  avowed  hostility 
to  tlie  priesthood  and  religion  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  continued  resistance  to  a  relaxation  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  a 
Popish  bishop  should  have  been  selected  at 
such  a  moment,  and  for  such  a  communication, 
by  the  Premier  of  the  empire,  and  such  a  pre- 
mier as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Why  write 
on  such  a  topic?  why  write  to  Dr.  Curtis? 
■why  write  at  all  ?  This  surprise  was  farther 
heightened  by  a  still  more  remarkable  letter, 
which  followed  the  Duke's  a  few  days  after. 
The  Marquess  of  Anglesey  addressed  the  same 
dignitary,  but  in  a  style  very  characteristically 
tlistinguished  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's. There  was  nothing  dubious  ;  nothing 
concealed  ;  nothing  contradictory.    It  expressed. 
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IB    temperate   language — manly  feelings — ^jusft 
opinions — ardent  wishes,  for  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  the  country.     No  document  had  lately 
appeared  in  Ireland  so  completely  in   accord 
with  the  character  of  the  people.    It  was  th^ 
open  appeal  of  a  high-spirited  and  anxious  friend: 
The  people  accepted  it,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.     Acclamations  of  affec- 
tionate gratitude  arose  from  all  sides.   The  Mar^ 
quess  had  no  need  of  any  other  proclamation  to 
subdue  into  perfect  obedience  the  passions  attH 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  population.    The  atrtr-* 
Catholic  railed,  or  sunk  into  a  sullen  silence. 
The  chief  passages  were  made  the  watchwovdli 
of  the  country.     If  a  disposition  to  riot  wab 
evinced,  if  the  people  forgot  for  a  moment  tM 
interest  of  the  cause,  in  the  interests  or  passioons 
of  the  individual,  the  name  of  Anglesey  was 
sufficient  charm  to   persuade  them  back  into 
immediate  tranquillity.     **  Constitutional  agita- 
tion "  was  made  the  precept  and  the  practice  of 
every  class.      In   the  midst  of  these  general 
felicitations,  these  good  auguries  for  future  suc- 
cess, this  certainty  that  in  their  chief  governor 
they  had  a  protector,  on  whom,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  all  classes  might  impartially  rely,  a 
calamity,  which  had  never  been  less  calculated 
on  than  at  such  a  moment,  fell  suddenly  upon 
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the  country.     The  Marquess  of  Anglesey  was 
formally  and  peremptorily  recalled. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  public  could  re- 
cover from  the  astonishment,  which  this  event 
produced.  No  individual  of  his  Majesty's  ^- 
vernment  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  in  the  con- 
fidence, both  of  bis  Majesty  and  of  his  Minister, 
as  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey  himself.  Nothing 
cpuld  be  more  explicit  than  the  expression  of  iiis 
political  opinions  previous  to  his  acceptance  of 
the  important  situation,  with  which  he  had  been 
just  entrusted.*  Nothing  could  be  more  plain 
and  direct,  than  every  portion  of  his  administra* 
tiOD,  from  the  first  day  iu  which  he  held  the 
reios  of  the  Irish  government.  Impartiality  and 
fair  play;  lenitives  and  not  coercives ;  a  just 
appreciation  (derivable  from  patient  investiga- 

'  The  Mar((Hcss  had  a  conference  with  several  members 
of  tJie  Op|K)silioa,  with  Lord  Wellington,  and  6nally  an  au- 
dience on  tlic  same  day  witii  his  Majesty  himself,  which  le£t 
no  doubt  ou  bis  mind,  that  his  intended  )tlan  of  govcrnmctit 
was  perfectly  well  koown,  and  approved  of,  by  all  parties. 
Lord  Anglesey  had  not  only  been  an  emancipator  at  an  early 
period,  but  from  his  repugnance  to  vote  against  the  Ques- 
tion, resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1801, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  tlie  admtuistration.  Since  that  period, 
the  Marquess  has  uniformly  supported  the  Catholic  Question, 
witli  the  single  exception  uf  the  Tote  wliich  he  gave  in  lU'2a; 
the  result  uf  a  misconception,  caused  by  the  irritating  Ian- 
'g'uagc  and  condnct  of  the  Associalion.  ""    "' "  '    " 
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tion)  of  the  real  evils  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
real  remedies  most  applicable  to  their  cure,  had 
been  from  the  very  outset  the  straightforward 
principles  of  his  government.  These  principles, 
so  far  from  having  been  concealed,  were  the 
boast  and  peculiar  glory  of  the  Marquess,  to 
have  extended  to  every  part  of  his  administration. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  recently  have 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  eyes, 
or  on  the  tongue  of  every  one.  No  palpable 
violation  of  acknowledged  subordination  was 
obvious.  Nothing  that  could  justify  a  measure 
of  extreme  rigour,  nothing  above  all  which  could 
explain  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  order  havmg 
issued  from  a  quarter  to  whom  the  Marquess 
was  well  known  to  be  attached,  not  merely  by 
the  bonds  of  public  duty,  but  by  the  still  stronger 
ties  of  personal  affection  and  regard. 

The  first  impulse,  was  to  attribute  this  extra- 
ordinary event  to  the  letter  of  which  we  have 
been  just  speaking.  But  the  passions  or  fears 
of  individuals  had  more  influence  in  such  a 
judgment,  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  The  assertion  was  totally  unfounded.  The 
letter  did  not  appear  till  several  days  after  the 
order  of  recall  had  actually  arrived.*     Others 

*  On  the  22nd,  the  Cooimittee  appointed  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  proposed  Rotunda  meeting  as- 
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again  ascribed  it  to  private  pique— to  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  removal  of  Messrs. 
Steele  and  O'Gorman  Mahoti  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace;* — finally  to  the  encou- 

tieiiibled,  and  on  the  clay  after  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  from  DundaJk  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
Marquess  of  Aoglesey.  The  following  day,  the  24th,  the 
original  was  inclosed  by  Dr.  Curtis  to  Uis  Excellency,  and 
it  was  very  probable,  as  erroneous  copies  would  soon  get  into 
circnlation,  it  was  thought  right  at  once  to  publish  it.  On 
the  2dth  the  letter  of  the  Marquess  was  written  and  inclosed 
to  Dr.  Curtis,  under  the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy,  in- 
junctions which  Dr.  Curtis  punctually  obeyed.  The  30th 
of  December  the  Marquess  received  his  letter  of  recall,  dated 
on  tlie  38th.  Consultations  were  held  on  the  31st.  It  was 
debated,  whether  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
apprehension  which  might  legitimately  be  entertained,  of  im- 
niediale  disturbances  on  the  announcement  of  this  meiisure, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  give  publicity  and  circulation  lo 
the  tetter  of  the  Marquess  without  farther  delay.  Then  for 
the  first  timo,  and  for  purposes  only  of  good,  it  was  made 
known  lo  the  country.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  a  comparison 
of  these  dates,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  couduct  of 
the  Dulcc  of  Wcllinglou ;  nor  is  it  at  all  proved,  that  had  it 
been  known  to  his  Grace,  it  would  have  been  deemed  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  letter  of  recall. 

*  The  two  gentlemen  in  question  had  attended  a  Bruns- 
wick meeting  in  the  county  of  Clare,  The  High  ShertflT, 
apprehensive  of  a  riot,  had  called  in  the  military  for  the 
purposes  of  protecting  il.  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  had 
used  in  speaking  to  the  military  soint  expressions,  not  very 
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ragement  which  was  said  to  be  extended  by  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey  in  a  manner  not  exactly 

complimentary  to  the  High  Sheriff.  The  High  Sheriff 
lodged  his  complaint.  It  was  inquired  into.  The  necessary 
depositions  were  taken.  No  eridence  sofficientTy  strong 
could  be  obtained  against  the  accused.  The  words  could  not 
be  sworn  to  ;  the  facts  could  not  be  proved.  The  law  au- 
thorities (scrupulously  consulted  on  the  occasion)  declared 
that  there  being  no  convicihn,  there  could  be  no  punuhmentf 
and  counselled  the  Marquess  to  dismiss  the  complaint.  Thu 
was  dear,  common,  English  justice.  But  Ireland  bad  obt 
yet  a  title  to  the  luxury.  The  gentlemen  were  memberB  of' 
Um  Association.  They  were  the  chief  instigaton  and  eon- 
duetors  of  the  Clare  contest,  and  unfortunately  they  wei^ 
also  magistrates.  The  old  arbitrary  right  or  wrong  system 
was  still  in  operation.  He  was  peremptorily  deprived  of  the 
commission.  If  it  were  wrong  for  Mr.  Mahon,  being  a  ma^^ 
gistrate  (bat  not  appearing  as  a  magistrate),  to  use  such  eii-^ 
pressions  to  the  military,  how  much  more  incorrect  for  4 
High  Sheriff  in  his  official  capacity  to  call  a  meeting,  so 
obnoxious  to  public  feeling  as  to  require  for  its  protectioti 
the  presence  of  the  military?  If  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon 
vFas  to  be  punished,  how  comes  it  that  the  High  Shedff 
was  not  to  be  even  censured  ?  If  British  citizens  are 
to  be  punished  without  conviction,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  British  justice  ?  If  magistrates  are  to  be  dismissible 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  Castle 
clerks,  how  can  magistrates  be  expected  to  act  with  im- 
partiality ?  Does  not  the  government  create  the  partisan  ? 
what  right  afterwards  has  it  to  exclaim  against  the  existence 
of  the  corruption  or  the  faction  to  which  such  a  conduct  must 
necemarily  give  rise  ?  The  same  spirit  of  action  subsequently 
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in  accord  with  the  views  of  government,  to  the 
proceedings  and  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion.* Portions  of  these  reports  were  correct, 
and  when  taken  in  mass,  they  may  have  origi- 
nated impressions  which  went  far  in  deciding 
the  conduct  of  the  cabinet.t     Whatever  may 

led  lo  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Steele  from  the  niagtslracy,  upon 
the  alleged  ground  of  his  having  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
peasantry,  iq  the  county  of  Limerick,  calling  upon  them, 
"through  their  allegiance  to  the  Association,"  to  remain 
peaceful  and  quiet. 

*  Lord  W.  Paget,  Lord  Forbes,  &c.  had  appeared  at  the 
Association  from  motives  of  curiosity,  once — bo  had  Lord 
£llci)  bo  rough,  &c.  &c.  Their  visit  waa  noticed — tJiey  did 
Hot  repeat  it.  His  Excellency  never  saw  Mr.  Shell — saw 
Mr.  O'Conneli  once — Mr,  Lawless  twice  on  a  silk-trade 
deputatiou,  and  actually  dined  I  believe  twice  with  Lord 
CloDCurry  :  it  is  true  Lord  C.  was  a  member  of  the  Aasocia- 
tton  ;  but  Lord  Cloncurry  is  also  an  excellent  magistrate,  an 
excellent  country  gentleman,  aud  feels  as  much  for  the  in- 
teresla  of  Ireland  as  Mr.  Gregory.  Even  this  was  not 
without  a  precedent.  How  came  the  present  government  to 
satisfy  themselves,  that  Uie  Duke  of  Uichmoud  was  not  « 
united  Irislimao,  after  his  dinner  with  Hamilton  Kowan  ? 

t  The  Marquess's  recall  was  not  to  l»c  ascribed  to  any  one 
particular  act,  but  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  whole  admi- 
nistration. The  government  on  this  side  of  the  water  had 
not  emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  their  predeces- 
sors bad  left  them.  Mr.  Peel  retained  many  of  his  Castle 
impreuions,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  had  tilled 
thQ,^|£ce  of  Irish  secretary  at  a  period  of  all  others  the  moat 
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have  been  the  principle  of  this  very  important 
change,  the  effect  on  the  country  was  extraor- 

calculated  to  impress  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Irish  opinions 
on  the  mind  of  a  young  Englishman.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  a  certain  degree,  might  be  comprised  under  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  but  his  larger  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  his  contact  with  other  churches  and  states  than  those  of 
England,  must  have  left  him  much  more  open  dian  his  coU. 
league  to  the  operation  of  facts.  To  such  Ministers,  the  clear: 
and  energetic  statements  of  tlie  Marquess,  again  and  again, 
put  forward,  must  have  appeared  startling.  They  were  in 
no  sort  of  harmony  with  the  former  partisan  communi- 
cations from  the  Castle,  and  appeared  at  first  sight  to  have 
originated  from  some  strange  but  concealed  influence  behind 
the  vice-regal  throne,  in  actual  hostility  to  the  government* 
This  secret  oracle  was  sought  for.  Mr.  Gregory  travelled  into> 
England  for  his  health  during  the  summer ;  and  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  Hamilton  Rowan,  or  the  Catholic  Association,  were 
believed  to  have  guided  the  pen  and  presided  over  the  coun- 
sels of  his  Excellency.  A  correspondence  ensued,  on  very 
unequal  terms,  and  terminated,  as  all  such  correspondences 
usually  do,  in  disgrace  of  tiie  weaker  party.  But  the  Mar- 
quess may  now  summon  in  his  vindication  his  very  impugners 
themselves.  The  policy  for  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel  are  lauded  (and  justly  lauded),  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  was  the  identical  policy  for  which  Lord  Anglesey 
was  condemned.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  conceded,  that 
the  Duke  stood  in  a  very  slippery  position,  and  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  own  correspondence  is  the 
best  evidence  how  much  he  had  to  overcome,  of  prejudice,  or 
indecision,  or  hostility,  in  the  royal  mind.  Every  rumour  from 
Ireland  proved  a  new  obstacle.    The  Duke  was  anxious  that 
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(Hnary.  Apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. Nor  were  these  apprehensions  altogether 
unfounded  or  exaggerated.  Onacalm  retrospect 
from  the  position  in  which  we  at  present  stand, 
it  may  be  safely  avowed,  that  to  the  judicious 
publication  of  the  Marquess's  letter  some  days 
previous,  and  to  his  calm  conduct  subsequent  t© 
his  recall,  the  exemption  from  all  violence  in  this 
most  critical  period  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.* 

tlie  Marquess's  conduct  should  be  such  as  not  to  lend  colour 
to  these  niinours :  but  llii;y  did  itul  understand  each  other. 
TIic  question  now  is,  whellier  a  little  more  frankness  woald 
not  have  been  the  better  policy. 

•  "  But  how  was  it  to  be  allayed  1  What  measures 
could  1  adopt  to  subdue  the  ferment  ?  I  could  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  Catholic  Association  :  1  could  not  address 
the  leaders  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  I  could  not  formally 
proclaim  ray  wishes;  yet  I  was  urged  to  do  something  to 
avert  a  public  calamity.  My  Lords,  it  then  flashed  across) 
my  mind  itiat  this  eventful  letter  might  possibly  be  turned  to 
some  account.  Dr.  Curtis  had  confided  to  mc  the  Noble 
Duke's  letter  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Question: 
I  had  replied  to  it.  My  letter  was  (as  I  before  »aid)  written 
io  strict  contidence — it  was  not  meant  to  »cc  the  light — it 
was  marked  ■  private  and  coulidenlial  ;' — and  taking  a 
lesson  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Noble  Duke's  letter  tu 
the  same  reverend  person  having  become  public,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  (irace  haviuj^  omitted  to  mark  it  private,  and 
of  his  having  franked  the  letter  himself,  I  caused  my  letter 
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Addresses  poured  in  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  cor- 
poration and  other  opposition,  wherever  it  could 
be  offered,  expressive  of  the  profound  regret 
with  which  the  Catholics  and  liberals  viewed 
this  most  sinister  event.  They  regarded  it  ia 
general,  as  the  most  emphatic  expression  which 
the  Minister  could  have  afforded  of  an  immediate 
and  entire  change  of  system.  The  Catholics 
already  prepared  themselves  for  a  recurrence 
of  that  reign  of  terror,  which  at  a  former  period 
had  searched  with  such  dreadful  energy  to  the 
very  inmost  parts  of  the  social  system.  They 
saw  oppressive  measures  one  after  one  brought 

to  be  franked  by  my  Secretary,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  desire  that  it  might  be  considered  as  being  written 
in  my  private  character,  and  not  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  w 
evident,  then,  that  this  letter  was  not  meant  for  publication. 
I  then  said  to  these  gentlemen — '  Go  to  Dr.  Murray  (the 
person  to  whom  alone  the  letter  had  been  entrusted  by  Dr. 
Curtis);  look  at  that  letter;  see  if  any  good  use  can  be 
made  of  it : — if  so,  I  give  up  all  private  considerations  for 
the  public  good.  You  may  produce  it,  if  necessary.'  A 
consultation  was  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  publishing  this 
letter ;  the  parties  who  interested  themselves  in  the  subject, 
conceived  that  it  contained  the  advice  of  a  real  friend  to 
Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that  its  senti- 
ments should  be  promulgated.  The  letter  was  accordingly 
made  public." — Marquea  of  AngUiey's  Speech  in  the  Home 
of  Lords,  4th  May,  on  moving  for  papers  relative  to  his 
recall  from  Ireland  (pmWehed  hy  authority). 
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into  fierce  and  uncontrollable  action  ;  the 
country  surrendered  up  to  its  old  enemies  for 
their  disport ;  the  violent  disruption  of  all  the 
bonds  of  civil  life  ;  the  midnight  massacre  com- 
mencing; new  outrages  justifying  new  oppres- 
sion; new  oppression  justifying  new  outrages; 
till  at  last  the  entire  countiy,  no  longer  capable 
of  enduring  this  intolerable  state  of  things,  should 
rush  at  once  into  flagrant  war,  and  cast  every 
interest  to  the  bloody  decision  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  sword.  The  Orange  faction  viewed 
the  exertion  of  the  prerogative  in  a  similar  light. 
They  already  triumphed  in  the  completion  of 
their  projects :  that  secret  alliance  between  the 
crown  and  the  faction,  of  which  they  had  so 
often  boasted  in  private,  they  now  daringly  and 
ferociously  proclaimed :  they  called  out  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  through  all  their  clubs, 
to  support  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  they  looked  forward  to  the  renewal  of 
their  charter  of  misrule ;  and  whilst  on  one 
hand  they  heaped  every  description  of  factious 
abuse  on  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  were  placed  on 
the  altar  of  their  idolatry,  and  worshipped  with 
the  most  servile  adulation,  as  the  uncompro- 
miaing  champions  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
The  meetings    of  the  Catholics,  so  far  how- 
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ever  from  evincing  any  unworthy  despondency 
on  this  momentous  occasion,  assumed  a  tone 
which  was  worthy  of  freemen,  and  called  on  all 
classes  of  their  countrymen,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
to  interpose  their  influence  and  exertions,  with 
their  whole  strength  and  their  whole  soul,  be- 
tween the  country  and  destruction.  The  liberal 
Protestants,  with  less  ardour,  were  not  less  ear- 
nest or  less  firm.  During  the  government  of  the 
Marquess  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  obtained 
a  power  and  importance  in  the  country  as  a 
party,  to  which  till  then,  they  had  been  utter 
strangers.  Prior  to  his  administration,  a  Catholic 
could  scarcely  have  less  chance  of  obtaining  an 
audience  from  the  all-powerful  Castle  Secretary 
than  an  avowedly  liberal  Protestant.  They  were 
not  only  without  any  consideration  as  a  party, 
but  even  of  that  consideration  to  which  indi- 
vidual rank,  talent,  or  property,  might  have 
given  them  a  legitimate  claim ;  they  were  studi- 
ously defrauded,  partly  through  the  old  spirit  of 
official  retaliation,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
mark  more  strongly  the  reprobation  of  the  Mar- 
quess's system.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
the  absolutely  partisan  government  of  every  thing 
Irish,  during  several  years  back,  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  form  any  just  notions  of  the  strict 
line  of  demarcation  which  had  been  established 
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between  the  Castle  and  the  hberal  party. 
Mea  the  most  distinguished  amongst  it,  were 
not  only  treated  with  the  most  calculating  in- 
difference, but  had  not  even  the  opportimity 
allowed  them  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  ordinary  ministers  of  the  Executive.  The 
results  were  obvious :  every  thing  which  came 
to  the  hands  of  government,  came  in  a  garbled 
and  ex  parte  form.  Nothing  was  done  to  con- 
sult the  people :  the  only  object  of  the  entire 
government  seemed  to  be,  to  feed  the  slave- 
master  at  the  expense  of  the  slave.  This  co- 
lonial system  was  broken  up  by  the  Marquess 
with  a  total  disregard  to  all  precedents  of  for- 
mer misrule :  the  buread  influence  was  obliged 
to  allow  free  passage  for  the  representations  of 
the  country ;  the  governraeot  came  in  contact 
with  public  opinion  as  it  really  existed  ;  two 
sides  and  two  pleaders  were  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  upon  every 
question  of  public  policy.  The  liberal  Protest- 
ants at  length  obtained  their  natural  weight: 
their  opponents,  by  coming  into  the  lists  with  men 
perfectly  well  qualified  to  compete  with  them, 
were  reduced  to  their  natural  dimensions.  The 
liberal  Protestants  were  satisfied,  for  they  had 
public  and  generous  objects  in  view  :  their  anta- 
gonists were  dissatisfied, — they  looked  chiefly 
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to  the  contiQuance  of  their  habitual  system  of 
misrepresentation,  and  its  natural  consequence, 
monopoly.     No  body  of  men  could  then  feel 
more  deeply  than  the  liberal  Protestants,  the 
departure  of  such  a  Viceroy.     Their  addresses 
faintly  expressed  the   profound  sentiments   of 
regret  and  despondency  which  were  heard  dur- 
ing that  critical  pause  between  the  two  systems. 
Not  only  did  they  contemplate  an  instant  relapse 
into  all  the  ancient  evils  of  Irish  politics,  but 
they  apprehended,  from  the  aid  which  they  had 
recently  given  the  Catholics,  that  their  conduct 
would  be  visited  with  the  most  severe  retalia- 
tion by  the  new  government.  Again,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  retitk  to  their  former  insig- 
nificance, or  be  delivered  over,  with  additional 
circumstances  of  pain   and  contumely,  to  the 
insult  and  injuries  of  a  triumphant  enemy. 

During  all  this  period,  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey  was  unexceptionable ;  the 
most  envious  eye  could  not  find  a  spot  for  the 
gratification  of  its  malignity :  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple it  will  be  a  subject,  in  all  their  fortunes,  of 
the  most  affectionate  recollection.  No  one  ap- 
proached him  during  those  days  of  sorrow  and 
apprehension,  without  being  fully  penetrated  by 
the  sincerity,  the  justice,  the  high  and  statesman- 
like spirit,  with  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
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have  governed  Ireland.  It  was  then  chiefly, 
that  men  began  to  know  how  much  they  had 
lost.  His  kindliness  tempering  his  dignity,  but 
detracting  in  nothing  from  it;  the  sympathy 
with  which  his  whole  family  united  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  feelings  for  Ireland,  the  im- 
pressive cordiality,  the  perfect  forgetfulness  of 
self  in  his  parting  counsels,  won  all  hearts,  and 
made  him  indeed  the  truly  regretted  of  all  the 
people.  Few  of  the  many  deputations  who  ap- 
proached him  on  that  interesting  occasion — and 
there  were  men  of  all  classes — but  left  him  with 
sentiments  of  almost  personal  regret.  He  was 
implored  to  continue  till  the  Rotunda  meeting, 
which  was  now  approaching,  should  take  place  ; 
but  with  that  honourable  anxiety  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  bear  even  the  imputation  of  personal 
pique,  or  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  wishes, 
which  has  ever  characterised  his  conduct,  he 
anticipated  the  meeting  by  a  day  or  two,  and 
left  Ireland  on  the  18th  of  January. 

The  procession  which  accompanied  him  that 
day  to  Kingstown  harbour,  will  not  easily  be 
obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  Irish  nation. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  grave,  pro- 
found, and  taciturn.  There  was  no  unseemly 
riot ;  no  turbulence  ;  no  invective ;  the  bless- 
ings were  not  loud,  but  deep.     Banners  bearing 
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the  passages  of  his  letter,  his  last  advice  to  the 
people,  enwreathed  in  crape,  were  borne  by  the 
different  trades  before  him ;  a  long  suite  of  car* 
riages  followed :  every  class  in  the  metropolis 
mingled.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  crowd  the 
eye  anxiously  sought  out  for  the  late  Viceroy. 
The  Marquess  rode  uncovered  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  and  saluted  the 
people  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure :  there  were  few  guards  ;  an  insignifi- 
cant  escort ;  no  troops :  he  went  escorted  by  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Since  the  day  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam — to  which  they  often  on  that  day 
likened  it,  with  a  prayer  that  it  might  not  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  so  soon  foI« 
lowed — nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  witnessed 
in  Dublin.  Thousands  greeted  him  from  the 
shore,  as  if  with  him  had  fled  all  hopes,  and  all 
chances  for  Ireland.  He  embarked  amidst  their 
blessings,  and  on  his  now  passing  from  their 
sight,  returned  home  in  silence,  to  meditate  on 
the  misfortunes  which  seemed  impending  over 
their  unhappy  country.* 

*  I  select  one  amongst  the  many  addresses,  presented  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  contains  a  concise  summary  of 
the  Marquess's  administration  : — 

**  You  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  period  peculiarly  un- 
fitvourable  to  the  acquisition  of  popularity.      A  new  mi- 
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The  meeting,  however,  appointed  for  the  20th 
in  the  Rotunda,  was  fast  approaching.      Men 

nistry  ha<l  been  displaced,  upon  which  ihe  hopes  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  had  fondly  rested.  The  change 
was  felt  as  a  defeat,  and  you  were  associated  with  their  con- 
quetora.  Another  portion  hailed  you  as  a  deliverer  from  Ihe 
ambitious  aspirings  of  their  Catholic  antagonists.  You  bad 
to  guard  yourself  (a  no  less  difficult  task)  against  their  indis- 
creet triumph.  You  achiercd  both.  In  a  few  weeks,  by  a 
great  but  simple  spell,  you  captivated  the  general  heart.  The 
old  Irish  policy  of  division,  fur  the  first  time,  was  abandoned. 
You  wielded,  not  one  fragment  of  the  state  against  the 
other,  for  the  benelit  of  the  enemies  of  both  ;  but  you  bound 
— you  consolidated — you  wisely  directed  the  energies  of  atl, 
to  Uie  desire  and  attainment  of  common  good.  You  gave  a 
triumph  to  neither,  but  justice  to  each— yon  saw  Ireland  in 
alt  her  sons — you  were  not  the  representative  of  a  faction, 
nor  the  governor  of  a  faction — yon  ruled  Ireland  as  a  pa- 
triot should  rule  her.  You  were  the  best  representative  of 
the  King — he  has  no  higher  title  than  Ikt  Father  of  all  his 
people. 

"  His  gracious  Majesty,  on  leaving  our  island,  recom- 
mended peace,  harmony,  and  good-will.  What  he  has 
recommended,  you  have  done — and  if  not  quite  done,  it  was 
not  because  your  intentions  were  below  your  means,  but  be- 
cause your  means  were  not  equal  to  your  intentions. 

"  During  a  period  when  all  sects,  all  classes,  were  stirred 
(tddi  tlic  depths  in  which  they  had  slept,  into  a  conimotion 
fierce  and  perilous,  beyond  any  known  in  our  recent  stormy 
biliary — when  the  entire  nation  split  olT  into  two  ad- 
vene hosts — your  justice,  tempered  with  mercy — using 
Ihe  balance  ratlier  than  the  sword — walked   between  both 
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of  the  first  distinction  arrived  to  assist  at  this 
most  important  assembly.     For  two  days  pre- 

aimies— saved  the  people  from  their  passions,  and  sus- 
pended, as  far  as  in  you  lay,  the  rush  and  ruin  of  the  coniing 
conflict. 

"  During  your  administration,  new  principles,  or  old  prin- 
ciples which  seemed  new,  were  called  into  sudden  action, 
and  the  irritation  of  former  times  was  kindled  with  fresh 
irritations  beyond  any  former  example — still  were  the  jaiis 
emptied,  crime  retrenched,  the  people  restrained,  commerce 
restored,  industry  encouraged.  The  nation  saw  that  theie 
was  a  beginning — the  good  began  to  hope,  and  the  wise  no 
longer  despaired  of  the  country. 

**  Your  Excellency  has  rendered  a  great  and  magnificent 
service  to  this  distracted  land.  You  have  taught  jfMcr<f{f 
the  lesson,  and  shown  how  easily  it  might  be  practised — not 
by  words  only,  but  by  example.  In  rendering  a  service  to 
Ireland,  you  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  empire.  In  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  subject,  you  have,  if  possible,  ren- 
dered a  still  greater  service  to  the  King.  If  you  have  not 
given  ail,  you  have  prepared  for  all.  Your  administration 
would  gradually  have  emancipated,  for  it  would  gradually 
have  liberalised  Ireland. 

**  With  the  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people  your  Ex- 
cellency leaves  our  shores — may  it  not  also  be  with  their 
despondent  regret !  We  live  in  days  of  doubt,  and  of  dark- 
ness. We  cannot  but  remember  that  periods  like  the  present 
preluded  to  the  revolutions  of  America  and  France — to  oor 
own  calamitous  warfare  of  1708.  May  no  sinister  and 
partial  policy  defraud  the  nation  of  the  few  hopes  of  re- 
demption which  are  still  left  her ! — and  may  our  children's 
children  have  no  reason  to  assimilate,  in  after  times,  the 
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vious,  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  preli- 
minary arrangements,  held  meetings  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  indignation  at  the  Mar- 
quess's recall  was  extreme:  but  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  cause,  and  indeed  to  his  own 
feelings  and  advice,  restrained  every  expression 
of  these  opinions  within  the  bounds  of  the  strict- 
est moderation.  Even  the  resolution  compli- 
mentary to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  admi- 
nistration, and  which  embodied  with  so  much 
justice  that  portion  of  his  letter  which  bore  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  religious  peace  of 
Ireland,  was  very  slightly  modified,  and  all  tes- 
timonies of  regret  at  the  Marquess's  departure 
limited  to  an  address,  in  harmony  with  the  gene- 
ral feeling  at  that  time  pervading  the  country.* 

At  an  early  hour  the  great  room  of  the  Ro- 
tunda was  crowded,  by  one  of  the  most  numerous 
assemblies  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
causes  and  consequences  of  your  Excellency's  recall  with 
those  of  the  gowl  Earl  Fitzwilliam's !  " 

*  This  was  so  much  the  case,  that  an  address  to  the  King, 
praying  him  to  reverse  the  letter  of  recall,  and  restore  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey  to  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  (drawn  up  by  Lord  Cloiicurry),  was  negatived  in 
the  committee  by  a  great  majority.  Every  thing  was 
avoided,  which  could  iu  the  least  compromise  that  attitude 
of  dignity  and  good  sense  which  (he  Marquess  had  chosen  for 
bis  goreromeDt. 
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land,  which  had  ever  been  convened  in  public 
meeting.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  took  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Groves,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  Henry  Arabin,  Esq.,  to  whose  united 
exertions  the  Protestant  declaration  had  been 
judiciously  entrusted,  acted  as  secretaries.  The 
resolutions,  already  circulated  and  approved  of 
through  the  country,  were  brought  forward,  and 
supported  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  what  had  usually  charac- 
terised Protestant  meetings.  The  heart  was 
thrown,  for  the  first  time,  boldly  and  unre- 
servedly, into  the  language.  The  Protestant 
and  Catholic  mingled  together  in  the  same  im- 
ploring cry  for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
salvation  of  Ireland.  Both  speeches  and  re- 
solutions spoke  in  clear  and  emphatic  phraseo- 
logy of  the  imperious  necessity  of  immediate 
and  generous  concession ;  entreated  the  govern- 
ment to  interpose  with  wisdom  and  liberality, 
before  it  was  too  late,  between  the  country  and 
the  now  undoubted  certainty  of  civil  war;  point- 
ed in  plain  and  stern  language  to  the  real  sources 
of  these  dissentions;  and  adjured  the  Sovereign 
and  the  legislature,  by  the  most  solemn  appeals, 
to  look  into  their  existence  with  the  energy 
which  became  a  great  nation,  and  apply  boldly 
wise  and  searching  remedies  to  their  redress. 
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An  address  to  the  King,  and  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. The  opposite  party  at  an  early  hour  had 
threatened  an  attempt  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
the  meeting;  and  two  or  three  of  their  notorious 
partisans  were  to  be  seen  hovering  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Rotunda.  But, 
whether  from  a  conviction  of  their  feebleness,  or 
an  apprehension  that  any  disturbance  would  be 
visited  by  immediate  castigation,  they  abstained 
altogether  from  all  oft'ensive  interruption  of  the 
proceedings.  Immediately  after  the  first  resolu- 
tion had  been  put,  a  Mr.  M'Crie,  indeed,  from 
the  county  of  Kerry,  a  person  known  originally 
as  a  dissenting  field  preacher,  and  afterwards  as 
a  Brunswick  orator,  attempted  to  create  confu- 
sion, by  a  proposition  to  divide  the  meeting,  on 
the  question  of  an  adjournment ;  but  the  stratagem 
was  too  palpably  such  to  merit  any  serious  at- 
tention, and  after  a  momentary  appearance  of 
disorder  in  that  part  of  the  hall  where  he  hap- 
pened to  be  stationed,  every  thing  resumed  its 
former  propriety  and  decorum.  One  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  this  very  remarkable  scene, 
was  the  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
and  ardent  men,  with  whom  the  platform  was 
crowded,  of  the  venerable  patriot  Sir  John  New- 
port.    In  the  outset  of  his  political  life,  he  had 
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assisted  in  that  same  room  at  the  great  Con^ 
vention,  which  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Char- 
lemont  had  petitioned  both  of  the  Irish  Houses 
for  reform  in  parliament.  To  the  exclusion  of 
the  Catholics  and  their  cause  from  any  participa- 
tion in  those  great  projects  of  amelioration,  he 
attributed  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant revolutions,  which  had  ever  occurred,  in  the 
history  of  any  country.  "  The  occurrences  of 
those  days,"  said  he,  ''  should  teach  the  present 
age  that  no  species  of  freedom  can  be  lasting, 
unless  it  be  also  general ;  that  it  cannot  endure 
for  any  time,  if  it  be  but  the  freedom  of  a  party, 
or  the  liberty  of  a  sect,  and  that  it  must  be  over- 
thrown if  it  be  based  on  the  ascendancy  of  one 
class  of  men  over  another."  A  noble  and  wise 
lesson,  which,  had  it  been  learnt  in  time,  would 
have  saved  Ireland  many  a  tear,  and  England 
the  whole  of  that  miserable  struggle  for  unjust 
power,  which  is  doubly  odious,  when  exercised 
in  the  bosom  of  a  free  government. 

This  memorable  meeting,  which  may  well 
stand  beside  the  great  Convention  of  1783,  both 
for  the  names  which  it  collected,  the  principles 
which  it  recorded,  and  the  great  results  to 
which  it  so  speedily  led,  did  not  separate  with- 
out taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  its  opinions.    The  noble- 
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men  and  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Protestant  declaration,  the  din- 
ner to  Lord  Morpeth,  for  conducting  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  late  meeting,  together  with 
the  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resolutions 
just  passed,  were  formed  into  a  body  to  carry 
into  effect  these  resolutions,  and  were  earnestly 
requested,  individually  and  collectively,  to  con- 
tinue their  exertions  for  the  success  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged— "  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Ireland.  "* 


*  This  was  not  the  tirat  meetiog  held  id  the  same  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Catholics  in  tlieir  strug- 
gle for  the  restoration  of  their  civil  rights.  A  meeting  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  city  of  DuhlJti  took,  place  in  the  Rotunda, 
on  the  11th  February,  1811.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Alderman  M'Kcnna)  presided  ;  on  the  plnifonn  was 
observed,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  tlie  Earl  of  Charleniout,  the 
Earl  of  Mcath,  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  illustrious  Grattan,  Mr. 
Latouche,  Mr.  S.  Tlghe.  M.P.,  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  Aiit. 
Blake,  M.P.,  Mr.  Power,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burrowes.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, &c.  &c.  There  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  tlirce  thou- 
sand persona  in  the  room.  The  meeting  was  purely  Protestant 
Ou  the  suggestion  of  Alderman  Archer,  the  few  Catholics 
who  were  in  the  hall,  were  requested  to  withdraw.  Lord 
Frankfort,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  supported  by  half-a- 
doien  aldermen,  attempted  to  carry  an  adjournment,  but 
failed  :  after  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  the  non-contents 
were  induced  to  retire.     A  scries  of  moderate  resolutions. 
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The  so  appointed  committee,  pursuant  to  ar- 
rangement, met  together  at  the  Royal  Hotel> 
College  Green,*  the  day  after,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  preliminaries  of  the  public  din- 
ner, which  was  to  close  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rotunda  meeting.  The  dinner  again  brought  to- 
gether the  majority  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men  who  had  assisted  at  the  meeting  of  the  day 
previous,  and  was  the  means  of  eliciting  new 
pledges  to  the  same  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  which  had  distinguished  the 
deliberations  of  the  yesterday.  John  David  La- 
touche  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde  and  the  Marquess  of 
Westmeath,  vice-presidents. 

Whilst  the  impulse  which  had  been  given 
was  still  strong,  and  the  feelings  of  zeal  and 
sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-sub- 

the  first  of  which  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  petition  to  both  Houses  agreed 
upon,  with  a  recommendation  to  have  similar  petitions  signed 
and  presented  from  the  Hberal  Protestants,  in  every  county  in 
Ireland.  All  this  was  of  use;  but  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference,  indeed,  between  the  spirit  and  measures  of  the 
two  meetings.  The  meeting  of  1811  produced  nothing;  the 
meeting  of  1820  was  followed  by  a  junction  between  both 
parties,  which  was  sincere,  and  would  no  doubt  have  endured. 
*  It  was  in  this  same  room  the  articles  of  the  legislative 
union  were  originally  arranged. 
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jects  fresh  and  ardent,  it  was  thought  possible 
that  these  impressions  might  be  rendered  far 
more  efficiently  and  extensively  useful  by  an 
immediate  junction  with  the  Catholic  Associa- 
lion.  The  proposition  originated  from  several 
influential  gentlemen  amongst  the  Protestants, 
and  was  received  with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm, 
and  almost  unanimity,  by  the  Catholics.  The 
rumour  spread ;  and  long  before  any  decisive 
measures  could  have  been  taken  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  project,  it  was  already  announced 
in  the  Catholic  Association,  by  individuals  un- 
authorised certainly,  and  unconnected  with  the 
Committee,  but  still  known  for  the  zeal  and 
activity  which  they  manifested  in  the  conduct 
of  Catholic  affairs,  that  a  new  body  was  about 
to  be  formed  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Irish  Association,  which  should  merge  all  party 
distinctions  in  the  common  feeling  of  country, 
and  annihilate  for  ever,  in  practice,  all  those 
miserable  political  divisions,  which  had  so  long 
kept  them  separate  and  ignorant,  of  each  other. 
The  effect  of  this  declaration  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  great.  It  produced  a  general  feel- 
ing of  enthusiastic  cordiality  and  attachment, 
and  had  already  half  prepared  the  way  for  the 
projected  union.  Nothing  could  be  a  better 
evidence  of  the  kind  predispositions  of  the  Ca- 
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tholics,  or  the  total  absence  of  any  of  those  mo* 
ttves,  the  love  of  power  or  ascendancy,  or  tbe? 
cherished  retaining  of  old  religious  rancoura^ 
which  had  been  so  injuriously  attributed  to 
them,  during  every  period  of  the  struggle.     li^\ 
the  effect  on  England  was  still  more  powerful^v. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  already  saw;  a 
general  and  extraordinary  revolution  g^duaUy/ 
maturing.    The  quarrel,  instead  of  being  Catibarq 
lie  and  Protestant,  was  likely  to  become  I|isl|u 
and  English.     Sectarianism  had  changed  in^ 
nationality.   They  imagined  that  hencefor^  tk^t 
contest  would  assume  something  of  die  chara^tQff 
of  the  great  struggle  of  1782,  a  battle  Q^tibp) 
an  equality  of  rights  between  all  classes  ^of  ^b^j 
same  state,  but  ultimately  perhaps  for  jiatjon^; 
independence  and  separation  from  .  the*  sistdD^ 
country.   But  the  period  had  not  yet  ai^ed  fi>pft 
such  a  junction.    The  project  was  fuUioC  z#{^/ 
and  sincerity ;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  yot^i 

ripe-  -      i  .Ti 

.  The  committee  emanating  from  the  Rotunda  « 
meeting  was  not,  however,  indifferent  to  the  t 
proposition.    They  entertained  it  with  all  the 
judgment  and  good  feeling  to  which  it  had  a  > 
claim.   Ten  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants,  after- 

4 

wards  increased  by  an  addition  of  ten  more  on 
either  side,  were  appointed  as  a  sub-committee 
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to  inquire  into  the  principle  of  such  a  coalition, 
and  the  means  best  calculated,  in  case  it  should 
roeet  the  approbation  of  the  meeting,  of  bring- 
ing it  into  immediate  effect.  The  committee 
met  and  discussed  at  considerable  length,  for 
several  days,  the  several  bearings  of  this  very 
important  subject.  The  utility  of  the  junction 
was  unanimously  admitted.  The  difficulties  of 
practically  effecting  it,  were  embarrassing.  Most 
of  the  Catholic  members  were  anxious  for  this 
amalgamation,  at  any  cost.  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Sbeil  thought  it  could  be  produced  hy  the 
Protestants  simply  going  down  in  a  mass  of  thirty 
or  forty,  and  giving  in  their  names  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Catholic  Association.  Lord  Killeen, 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  others,  regarded  it  as  a  matter 
which  demanded  the  utmost  care  and  considera- 
tion. They  met  the  Protestant  gentlemen  half 
way,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fully  ex- 
pressing their  objections.  After  three  successive 
meetings,  it  appeared  on  mature  examination 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  particularly  of 
the  "actual  organization"  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, that  the  plan  was  impracticable.  The 
Catholic  Association  was  constituted  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  in  no  sort  of  analogy  with 
any  other  body  on  record .  It  was  not  a  club ; 
for  members  were  admitted  on  the  simple  pro- 
voi,.  II.  n 
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potttioa  of  a  member,  and  the  previous  payment 
o[  IL  subscription,  and  not  by  ballot:  it  moui 
not  a  representative  body ;  for  **  no  member 
stood  there  as  the  representative  or  delegate  of 
any  town,  borough,  county,  or  individual  whst^ 
soever."  It  was  an  open  society,  oalculated 
and  intended  to  extend  to  almost  every  part^ 
not  only  of  Ireland  and  England,  but  of 
France  and  America,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  dm^ 
Used  world.  It  thus  became,  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  truly  irresponsible  body^ 
The  apartment  in  which  it  assembled  coiiUI 
contain  but  a  small  portion  even  of  the  resident 
members.  Thus  no  guarantee  could  possiMy  be 
given,  that  the  opinions  of  one  day  woidd  eosi^ 
tinue  to  be  the  opinions  of  another ;  or  the  votds 
of  the  assembly  at  which  a  gentleman  asffisted, 
might  not  be  rescinded  by  a  new  body  on  the 
morrow.  A  man  entering  a'  society  necessaiiiy 
desires  to  understand  thoroughly  the  natoee  of 
the  principles  and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom 
be  is  about  to  pledge  himself;  but  in  a  hodf 
so  fluctuating,  so  composed  of  mukitttdinous 
and  fleeting  particles,  he  had  no  assurance  tliat 
ke  might  not  pledge  himself  to  men  and  mea^ 
snres  concurring  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
and  result,  the  most  opposite  to  his  own  opinions 
and  rale,  of  political  action*    This  evil,  great:as 
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it  unquestionably  wa3,  was  still  further  enhanced 
by  another  very  little  inferior.  The  admission 
of  non-members  into  the  rooms  at  one  shilling 
each,  often  gave  a  very  erroneous  tone  to  the 
public  meetings.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  in 
cases  of  dubious  discussion,  or  where  great  in- 
terests were  at  stake,  a  strict  separation  of  the 
members  from  the  non-members  would  have 
been  insisted  on  ;  but  those  cases  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  in  the  interval,  the  influence 
of  the  externs  on  the  public  deliberations  was 
frequently  pernicious.  All  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Jacobin  clubs  at  Paris  originated, 
and  were  forced  on  the  meeting,  by  the  galleries. 
It  was  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Protestant  who 
demanded  some  security  against  these  objection- 
able  portions  of  the  system,  demanded  nothing 
but  what  he  might  reasonably  suppose  to  be  es- 
sential to  bis  own  independence,  and  requisite  to 
secure  him  against  the  risk  of  beijig  identified 
with  proceedings,  of  which  possibly  he  could 
not  in  every  particular  approve.  Another  con- 
cession u[>on  which  he  insisted,  I  will  not 
say  with  the  same  justice,  was  the  restriction 
in  futwe  of  the  subjects  of  debate,  within 
the  precise  and  narrow  limits  of  the  Catho- 
lic question,  excluding  of  course  every  thing 
which  could  touch  upon  matters  of  collateral 
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potiey  or  legislation,  upon  whidb  •difiereiKtt  lof 
Ofnnion  might  be  supposed  to  exists  suoh^aBr<Aife 
Church,  the  Subletting  act,  the  Raped  <ifitie 
Union,  fire.  These  conditions  were  expPMartd 
forcibly  by  some  of  the  Protestant  gentlemeiijf^iqr 
others  incidentally  and  reluctantly ;  but  it  msR 
quite  obvious,  that  with  one  ortwo  dxcepttcms, 
ivhether  tacit  or  expressed,  mich  w«s  theiuniBih 
Tnous  opinion  of  their  entire  party.  iTbe^GvArf- 
lies  on  their  side  did  not  feel  themsei^eBsi^ 
thorised,  whatever  might  be  thcfir  ophuoo^ jprii- 
vidually,  to  enter  into  such  guarantees  or  sdtas- 
ations  for  the  body  at  large;  and  metnalrag^ 
things  by  their  practical  utility,  rather  tfaa&^fay 
their  theoretical  advantages,  they  cooldttiiCdbiit 
feel  that  the  Catholic  Association  09  jaiteeed, 
would  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  influenberiA 
the  mind  of  the  people*  The  secret  of  thatr^ifr- 
"fluence  was  its  wide  extension  over  theiooutltpy 
at  large,  and  the  extreme  facility  with  iwluch 
it  aggregated  to^  itself  every  species,  of  pilUcc 
exertion,  in  every  class  through  every  pairt'^of 
the  Catholic  community.  No  organization  could 
more  successfully  flatter  the  self-lare  df  indi- 
viduals, or  more  closely  bind  them  to  a  conimdn 
jyrinciple  of  action :  any  restriction  of  such  ex- 
tehsion  would  have  been  fatal:  the  very  sus- 
picion; would  have  produced  a  portion  at  leoBt 
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of  the  bad  results  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  reality; — it  would  have  chilled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people ;  relaxed  their  exertions; 
diminished  the  returns  of  the  Catholic  Rent; 
sown  new  divisions;  generated  anew  counter- 
associations,  such  as  Ribbon  meetings,  &c. 
amongst  the  peasantry;  and  thus  neutralised 
perhaps  in  a  few  weeks,  the  good  of  the  many 
laborious  years  which  had  preceded  them.  But 
there  were  other  evils  also,  to  which  the  most 
ample  concessions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Protest- 
ants would  ultimately  have  exposed  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic.  The  Catholic  Association 
was  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials : 
■—there  was  the  old  aristocracy  party ;  the  mer- 
cantile party ;  the  party  of  the  clergy,  very  di- 
versified also  by  its  own  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy ;  and  finally,  the  bar  party,  which  was 
split  into  two  classes  totally  distinct.  The  bar 
iiad  now  for  many  years  been  the  active  guide 
of  Catholic  politics,  and  in  some  instances,  ad- 
vantages were  derivable  from  this  interference 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  in  the  latter  strug- 
^es  of  the  Catholic  question,  it  required  mi- 
doubtedly  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  to  protect  the  body 
from  any  of  those  numerous  errors  to  which  their 
ignorance  might  otherwise  have  exposed  them. 
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But  the  bar  itself  was  extremely  diviHed ;  MV« 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil,  with  all  their  intem- 
perance^ hady  from  their  more  extensive  kno«ir<4 
ledge  of  the  different  parties  in  the  state,  viewd 
infinitely  more  sober  and  discreet,  than  mttiy 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  in  the  same  prtrfcMieii 
were  gradually  rising  behind  them.  YoUng,  ib*^ 
experienced,  and  zealous  as  they  vnere,  Htde 
doubt  can  exist,  that  had  the  alterations  de^ 
manded  taken  place,  a  month  would  searedh^ 
have  elapsed  without  an  internal  ooovabioii^'iMr 
a  gradual  secession,  not  less  productive  tif  tht^ 
most  injurious  consequences.  Many  (tf^  tliese 
young  men  valued  the  Association,  as  irellfor 
the  theatre  which  it  afforded  to  the  earty  dis* 
play  of  talent,  and  the  opportunities  which  it 
opened  to  public  notoriety,  as  for  any  benefieial 
consequences,  which  it  produced  to  the  country 
at  large.  Their  views  on  these  heads  were 
singularly  vague,  and  evinced  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  public  iypitAaai 
or  the  judicious  management  of  a  popular  engine 
upon  the  public  mind.  To  deprive  them  of  an' 
arena  and  an  audience,  of  the  tumultuary,  good^ 
natured,  and  easily  inflammable  character  vdiich 
accompanied  the  actual  popular  organization  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  would  have  been  in 
their  mind  to  strike  at  the  root  of  every  thing 
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really  valuable  in  the  body,  and  to  convert  it 
from  a  popular  public  meeting,  into  a  close  cham- 
ber,— an  oligarchical  convention.  There  would 
have  been  constant  appeals,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  the  Catholic  body,  from  the  Association 
to  aggregate  meetings;  and  in  these  meetings, 
purely  democratic,  as  they  always  have  been, 
aod  olherwise  liable  to  objection,  the  aristocrats 
would  have  been  denounced,  and  the  Protestant 
associators  held  up,  as  the  cause  of  the  coldness 
and  apathy,  which  had  begun  to  prevail  amongst 
the  body.  The  Protestants,  however  liberal, 
could  not  patiently  have  endured  this  summary 
exercise  of  popular  censure,  and  would  unques- 
tionably, as  more  than  one  Catholic  had  done 
before  them,  have  retired  disgusted  from  the 
public  scene.  Such  a  revulsion  would  have 
been  moat  fatal.  The  triumph  of  the  adverse 
)>arty  would  have  been  complete,  and  all  hopes 
of  future  combination  for  a  common  purpose 
definitively  and  for  ever  at  an  end. 

These  objections  were  not  removed  by  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  committee  most  anxi- 
ous for  the  junction,  and  even  the  Lords  Roas- 
roore  and  Cloncurry,  Mr.  D.  Latouche,  and 
other  Protestant  members  of  the  Association, 
6nally  concurred  in  their  propriety.     A  middle 
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courae  WB8»  however^  practicdole.  Therems 
Ao  reascm  why  the  two  bodies,  confitituted  dif- 
Ibrently,  applying  different  means  to  die  ofte 
object,  might  not  continue  their  sittings  in  >tlie 
same  metropolis,  and  at  the  same  period^  with 
great  benefit  to  the  common  cause.^    After 

• 

*  In  this  point  of  view  the  Bridab  Galh^lic  AtsomtiiMi, 
itttiog  in  London,  was  of  uoquesliotiable  utility.  IHfloiflttoe 
vf  titnatioo  had  produced  difference  of  cbaiaotef,  Md  |^- 
dered  a  difference  of  policy  necessary.  It  was  as  unreason- 
able to  ask  from  them  our  agitation  and  activity,  as  from  us 
their  gentleness  and  etceedingly  placid  temper,  ^e  oad 
different  manceuvres  to  execute  in  the  same  field  tor  ibe  sfume 
object,  to  each  of  which  we  were  respectiyely  adapted,  ^  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  require  of  the  cavalry  the  service 
of  the  infantry,  or  of  the  infantry  the  service  of  the  cavalry* 
This  was  not  alvrays  kept  in  sight.  Hence  a  great  draX  of 
unnecessary  and  injurious  suspicion  and  rebuke.  As  to  the 
late  quarrel  on  *'  Securities,"  the  Irish  did  right  to  keep 
clear  of  every  offer  of  the  kind.  They  already  had  t>een 
duped  and  swindled  enough.  Governments  are  like  ipdi* 
viduals  (though  by  no  means  so  honest),  and  shamelessly 
take  advantage  of  these  good-natured  propositions.  They 
have  always  done  so,  and  will  always  do  so  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  fault  id  not  in  the  minister,  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  The  generosity  of  a  nation  is  laughed  at :  such 
magnanimity  is  considered,. and  often  justly  considered,  by 
these  Machiavels,  to  be  little  better  than  weakness,  and  im- 
becility of  spirit.     It  behoves  the  people,  therefore,  to  be 
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much  discussion,  Mr.  Wyse  suggested  that  a 
distinct  body,  to  be  called  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,  should  im- 
mediately be  formed  (the  present  committee 
cx>nstituting  the  nucleus),  and  should  still  con- 
tinue their  co-operation  with  the  Catholics  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  their 
question.  Lord  Ctoncurry  proposed  in  addition, 
that  there  should  be  a  standing  sub-committee 
of  conference,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  from 

aiao  on  their  guartl :  when  the  borgaiD  is  about  their  rights, 
ihey  CBHDOt  be  sufficiently  avaricious, — sufficiently  hard. — 
But  though  these  principles  be  just,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered there  are  two  ways  of  inculcatini;  tlieni.  To  call 
upon  ft  body  for  a  solemn  disclumer  of  the  opinions  of  any 
member,  however  influential,  is  a  most  false  principle,  and 
would  lead,  if  admitted,  to  endless  injustice  and  luconveni- 
eoce.  Why  did  not  the  Catholic  Association  publish  a  dis- 
avowal of  "  the  Duke  of  York  speeches"  of  Mr.  Shell? 
,  Xtecauw  the  Catholic  Association  thought,  and  Mr.  Shell 
tnougbt,  that  a  body  should  be  bound  by  its  own  declaia- 
iions  only,  that  Is,  by  its  own  resolutions,  and  not  by  the 
opinions  or  principles  of  any  man  ot  any  set  of  men  whatso- 
ever. In  this  the  Association  judged  rightly ;  but  when  the 
occasion  arrived  for  applying  It  to  others,  they  altogether 
forgot  their  own  precedeiil.  They  did  to  others,  what  they 
never  would  have  suffered  to  have  been  done  with  impunity 
to  themselves.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  censure  wa« 
communicated,  public  opinion  has  already  pronounced  on 
it ;  and  public  opioiou  has  pronounced  as  it  ought. 
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each  body ;  but  this  it  was  apfMrehend.ed  would 
too  closely  connect  them  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  and  not  very  essentially  differ 
from  an  absolute  coalition.  Mr.  Wyse's  sug^ 
gestion,  in  its  original  simple  form,  was  Anally 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  the  great 
and  final  measure  of  relief  been  any  longer  de<-. 
fibred,  this  society  would  have  proved,  if  {m>^ 
perly  conducted,  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  ta^ 
the  Catholic  Association.  It  was  an  unlimited 
society,  similar  to  the  Association,  open  to  aU 
sects  and  denominations.  As  many  individuab 
were  members  of  both  Associations,  a  sufficient 
means  of  communication,  and  a  connexion,  quite 
close  enough  for  every  useful  and  practical 
purpose,  could  have  been  easily  maintained^ 
Whenever  a  still  closer  union  might  have  been 
rendered  necessary  or  desirable,  either  by  the 
very  critical  circumstances  of  the  country,  or 
the  occurrence  of  some  new  emergency,  the  two 
bodies  could  without  difficulty  be  amalgajuated 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  There  would  be 
thus  established  on  the  one  hand,  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  liberal  Protestants,  with 
|he  government  (if  necessary),  and  with  the 
English  people,  far  less  obnoxious  to  their  pre- 
judices than  the  Catholic  Association ;  and  on 
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ihe  other,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  an  imposing' 
power  would  be  always  ready  to  be  brought  up 
in  rear,  either  as  a  moderator  or  supporter,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholics. 

The  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Freedom"  immediately  commenced  their 
proceedings,  and  one  of  their  first  measures  was 
to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  question  during  the  ensuing  session, 
and  to  co-operate  if  necessary  with  the  Catho- 
lics, in  furthering  the  common  cause  whilst  in 
course  of  discussion  through  either  house  of  par-  i 

tiament.     Mr.  O'Connell  left  Dublin  about  the  ; 

same  time,  and  several  of  his  friends  crowded  ■ 

to  London  to  be  present  at  the  great  question  I 

which  he  was  so  soon  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  an  event  occurred  of  | 

all  others  the  least  expected,  and  which  fortu- 
nately in  a  moment  rendered  all  these  measures 
for  the  future  unnecessary. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  a  day  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  empire,  a  day  which 
has  opened  a  new  era  of  internal  peace  for  Ire- 
land, the  first  day  of  hope,  of  happiness,  of  se- 
curity, which  has  been  permitted  to  her  for  cen- 
turies, the  King's  speech  from  the  throne  con- 
veyed the  gratifying  assurance,  that  the  ques- 
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(ion  was  at  last  to  be  brought  befoce  parUam«^ 
bgr  hU  Majesty's  ministers,  with  %  yi^W'  tajsuql^ 
Anal  and  equitable  adjustment,  c^  wight  be  o^qbI; 
•atisfactory  to  all  classes  of  bis  J^f  ajesty  's  sul^QQ^ 
*  This  measure  of  grace  and  coBcitiation  >i;a% 
lK>wever,  to  be  preceded  by  one  specificaU^jor 
tended  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Assfr 
ciation,  but  extending  to  every  species  of  pol^ 
cal  assembly  in  Ireland*  '    wt.ri 

.^The  announcement  of  this  important^ ii^tcdlib- 
gence  was  received  on  all  sidea  with  the  pl)o# 
unbounded  exultation  and  confide^c^^q  iMI^ 
Ibough  qualified  by  the  coercive  law  sui^resfr 
ing  the  Association,  a  spirit  of  grati(ii4e  ^9^ 
tranquillity,  in  an  instant  superseded  thi^{fti]^jr 
and  m^acing  state  0i  things,  which  idnnne^IlM^ 
two  last  years  had  distracted  the  couotity.n:  ?lhe 
&rst  impulse  of  all  the  liberal  Pr<^estants«,^ri^9dl» 
io  emancipation,  and  many  of  the  Ca^^isi^ 
themselves,  was  to  render  unnece89}uy>the.;apr 
plication  of  the  law,  by  their  own  IM4uRtary 
M^t.  It  was  quite  true  that  an  aot  qt  ff^fK^e 
had  been  rendered  ungracious  by  this  unaecesi- 
savy.  expenditure  of  government  power  on  a 
body,  which  would  of  itself  have  disappeared 
before  the  restoraUon  of  peace  and  union,  and 
the  eonc^sion  of  their  just  rights  to  the  reso- 
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hite  and  intelligent  citizens,  who  compoBed 
it.  Either  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  power  of  the  Association 
and  even  its  existence  depended,  must  have 
■prevailed  in  the  cabinet ;  or  with  a  feeling  from 
which  individuals  are  seldom  exempt,  but  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  the  glory  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  government  of  a  great  country  to 
have  disdained,  they  wished  to  brand  their  an- 
tagonist with  unnecessary  defeat,  and  to  give 
a  false  evidence  to  the  country,  that  they  had 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will,  at  last  to  suppress 
it.  Every  one  of  common  sense  must  have  at 
once  perceived,  that  all  this  was  but  a  puerile 
and  petty  idling  with  public  opinion :  no  one 
■Was  so  blind  or  ignorant  as  to  ascribe  the  disso- 
lution of  that  body  to  the  act  of  parliament ; 
they  gave  the  glory  to  whom  the  glory  was  due, 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  accompanying 
measure.  And  if  by  any  untoward  circumstances, 
it  should  have  so  happened,  that  the  ignoble 
game  of  1825  had  been  again  played  over,  and 
the  Relief  bill  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
or  rejected  finally,  as  it  was  preposterously  ex- 
pected by  the  Sovereign,  it  is  as  certain  as  there 
is  a  sun  in  heaven,  that  the  suppression  Associ- 
ation bill  of  1 820  would  have  been  even  more 
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iaeffectual  than  that  of  1 825,  and  that  i&  seme 
irtiape  or  other  the  Catholic  Associatioii  woul4 
ksLYQ  reappeared,  but  with  a  spirit  of  detestar 
tkm  tenfold  augmented,  and  an  inclination  tp 
reject  in  future  every  proffer  at  condliatiq% 
until  conciliation  at  last  should  have  t>eqpiiie 
impossible,  and  the  contest  been  transfe|i;re4 
from  the  senate  to  the  field. 

The  Catholics,  however,  did  not  allow  tbe^^ 

selves  to  be   swayed   by   these    impresaiow. 

They  could  not  but  feel  hurt  by  this  waiMt 

<tf  reciprocity,  and  looked,  not  without  ^om^ 

degree  of  contempt,  at  the  mortified  viuutib 

which  thus  attempted  to  find  consolatioa  foir.  itj» 

tfytmer  impotence,  in  a  very  miserable  play  upc# 

the  public.  But  the  great  cause  was  upp«KiB|i^. 

;lt  was  the  all  in  alL    It  subdued,  it  annibilat#4 

.every  other  feeling.    Beside  it,  every  other  /siuti^ 

ject  was  secondary  and  little.    This  was  np  |^(^ 

.Bsent  for  recrimination.    The  true  lover  ^fkis 

dountry  was  imperatively  called  on  to.assi^t;^  by 

every  means  consistent  with  dignity  an^  jufik 

tice,  in  the  noble  work.    Letters  poured  in  on 

^very  side.    The  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  ist^U 

watching  with  an  anxious  solicitude  oyer  the 

destinies  of  a  country,  to  which  he  was  nour 

more  than  ever  attached,  gave  admirable  advice. 
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in  a  strain  the  most  kind  and  affectionate :  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  lower  house,  evinced  scarcely  less  desire  to 
prevent  any  ebullition  of  popular  feeling  from 
interfering  with  the  opening  prospects  of  the 
country :  several  other  gentlemen,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  joined  their  voices,  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  Association  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  But 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and 
in  two  successive  letters,  one  from  Shrewsbury 
and  the  other  from  London,  gave  an  emphatic 
opinion  against  the  dissolution.  Two  very  warm 
discussions  took  place  on  the  subject  in  the 
Association.  Mr.  Sheil  brought  forward  the 
proposition,  and  urged  it  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence, supported  by  Mr.  Lawless :  the  oppo- 
sition, conducted  by  Mr.  Brady,  supported  by 
Mr.  Forde,  &c.  made  it  for  a  time  doubtful, 
whether  Mr.  O'Connell's  opinion  would  not 
ultimately  have  prevailed.  Several  resolutions, 
by  letter  and  vit'd  voce,  were  suggested— some 
basing  the  dissolution  on  the  true  principle  on 
which  it  should  have  rested,  the  inutility  of 
retaining  the  exercise  of  means,  when  the  end 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended  had 
been  fully  attaiived ;  others  simply  declaratory 
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of  their  confidence  in  government;  others  agsin^ 
moving  the  dissolution  without  any  reference 
to  the  causes,  by  which  it  had    been    pro- 
duced.     An    amendment  was    attempted  by 
Mr.  Luke  Plunkett,  proposing  that  the  Ano- 
ciation  should  adjourn  sine  die;  but  besides  that 
this  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  positive 
dissolution,  it  implied  a  lurking  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  that  government^ 
was  not  yet  sincere.    But  the  time  had  foUj, 
come  in  which  they  might  legitimately  beUevs 
in  Emancipation,  and  all  feeling  of  doabtor  wobI' 
of  confidence  at  such  a  moment,  tended  ottlf' 
to  neutralise  the  advantages  resulting  from  c^-^ 
cession.    This  great  national  treaty  of  amn^stiy 
and  reconciliation,  to  be  useful  and  penaao^ait^ 
required  to  be  met  on  both  sides  with  a  tol*l> 
abandonment  of  all  selfish  motive.    The  fMi^ 
mass  of  the  body  were  of  this  opinioitf ;  ttL^' 
aristocracy  were  of  this  opinion ;  the  prelacy' 
and    clergy  were    of  this   opinion   (for  Mr. 
Sheil  was  formally  commissioned  to  coiaiiLUiii* 
cate  the  assent  of  the  bishops);  and  no  real- 
opposition  existed  to  the  dissolution,  even  on ' 
the  part  of  the  more  turbulent  portion  of  &e 
Association.     Mr.  Sheils  motion  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  and  the  Catholic  A990- 
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ctatkm  of  Ireland,  after  eiMluring,  under  varioua 
forms  and  with  the  interveotion  of  occasionaV 
interruptions,  from  1760,  stood  finally  and  per- 
petually dismlved." 

The  announcement  of  this  intelligence  was 
received  with  the  utmost  satigfactlcin  by  the  ok! 

*  Mr.  Hbeil,  in  closing  liia  speech,  coinpriscs  in  a.  few 
words  the  entire  course,  which  tlic  Catholics  suhgci|uentty 
pursiied.  ■'  The  otiicct  of  this  body  was.  and  is  Catholic 
ensncipntton ;  that  object  is.  in  my  jud^ent,  already  ob- 
uined.  Nothiag  except  our  own  imprudence  can  noW  du- 
faM  il.  The  «u<i  being  acbicveil,  wbcrel'ore  should  we  CQiir 
tiaiw  to  exist?  What  are  wu  to  do  !  Iii  a  few  day«  &a  act 
of  parlianieot  will  put  us  tiown.  How  is  the  interval  to  he 
expended  ?  In  the  mnkiiig  of  harangues,  fonooth — in  (he 
d©lrvery  of  tine  fragments  of  rhetoric,  and  in  proctamnHona 
of  ttur  own  dignity  and  importance  ?  If  the  minister  acts  a 
fabe  part  in  onr  rt^ard,  we  can  readily  rully  again :  but  if 
a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  queatioD  be  oiade,  he 
is  W  enemy  of  his  country  who  would  perpetuate  its  divi- 
sioDB.^ — The  course  which  I  recommend  is  this  :  Let  ua  deter- 
mine to  dissolve—tet  us  pass  a  series  of  resolutions  Jcclara- 
tory  of  our  motires  for  bo  doinji ;  let  ub  protest  against  any 
unnecesiary  abandonmoat  of  tlie  rights  of  citizens;  let  ui 
djacoatinue  the  collection  of  the  Rent,  but  preservi:  tlie 
finance  committee,  in  order  to  pay  our  debt:^,  and  wind  up 
our  pecuniary  concerns ;  let  its  meetings  be  private,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  pretence  for  alleging  that  we  maintain 
a  shadow  of  the  Association  ;  and  let  its  measures  be  subject 
to  Hie  reviaion  of  an  ai^egale  meeting." — Speech  »j  Mv. 
Skril  aa  Ike  diuolwlioH  of  the  Calholie  Atiocialian.  ^ 
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and  ardent  friends  of  the  Catholics  in  London, 
and  was  the  very  best  refutation  which  the  ixkly 
could  have  offered,  of  the  malignant  conjectures 
of  their  enemies.  It  furnished  a  no  less  just  ceQ*- 
sure  on  that  spirit  of  narrow-minded  diffideotce 
which  had  suggested  the  Suppression  bill,  and 
told  the  country  in  emphatic  language,  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  require  to  be  fioroed 
into  harmony  and  unity  with  their  feUow*8ub»- 
jects.  The  conciliation  was  not  a  work  ofoqak- 
pulsion,  but  a  spontaneous  and  voluntary  aet  of 
love.  If  any  thing  could  exhibit  in^a  lavoiuv 
able  contrast  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  to 
those  of  the  government,  it  was  undoubtedly 
this.  It  gloriously  justified,  before  all  oieii,  the 
good  cause.  Every  one  admitted,  they^hadi  too 
much  calmness  and  too  much  forbearance),  not 
to  have  been  in  the  right.  ■  v 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  dissciu* 
tion  of  the  Association,  its  co-operating  body, 
the  Association  or  Society  of  the  Friends,  pf 
Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,  by  a  similar  vote 
dissolved  themselves,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
flattering  deputed  two  of  their  body  to  go  down 
in  person  and  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Association. 

'  The  royal  assent  was  given  a  few  days  after 
to  the  Association  Suppression  bill,  and  on  the 
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same  evening  Mr.  Peel  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects. The  grounds  upon  which  he  placed  it, 
were  totally  difl'erent  from  those,  which  had  been 
urged  ou  any  former  occasion.  The  equaliza- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  empire,  the  extension 
to  all  the  rights  and  eligibilities,  to  which  all  had 
an  equal  title,  was  the  noble  and  philosophic 
basis  upon  which  the  new  Magna  Charta  was  to 
repose.  The  exceptions  specified  by  the  bill, 
were  such  as  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  our  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  were  very 
distinct  indeed  from  that  penal  and  exclusive 
principle,  which  had  hitherto  regulated  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  Securities  were  attached 
to  these  concessions,  in  perhaps  too  narrow  and 
unconfiding  a  spirit ;  neither  does  it  appear  what 
species  of  security  such  conditions  could  well 
afford.  The  Elective  Franchise  Regulation  bill, 
the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  and  the  re- 
gulations of  the  appellations  and  titles  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  either  have  no  connexion  with 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishments  of 
the  empire,  or  are  such  as  must  prove,  if  relied 
on,  a  very  feeble  guarantee  indeed.  The  Oath, 
which  still  rctaius  too  much  of  the  character  of 
a  test,  is  a  more  powerful  instrument,  but  its 
efficacy  must  again  depend  much  more  on  the 
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interpt'etatioDy  which  may  in  practice  be  given 
to'  it,  by  the  persons  who  impose  and  the'  pet-s 
sons  who  take  it,  than  upon  the  oath  itself.  But 
it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  the  Protestant 
church  was  more  exposed.  There  were  far  bet- 
ter securities  for  its  protection,  than  what  mitiis*^ 
ters  could  devise,  or  acts  of  parliament  askilre. 
There  was  that  power  resident  in  the  intrinstc 
majority,  in  the  superior  wealth,  numbers,  and 
civilization  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  caul- 
miinity,  which  of  itself  must  necessarily  reni&i' 
futile  every  attack,  and  the  conviction  of  wKidr 
in  the  mind  of  all  classes,  must  always  go  faf  t6 
produce  an  habitual  spirit  of  temperaiice  and 
fnoderation.  Yet  even  this  conviction  wasr  les^ 
6fl5cacious,  than  the  general  satisfaction  wliicih  it 
was  natural  to  expect  from  the  measure  itself; 
In  the  national  tranquillity,  in  the  peace  ami 
smoothness  of  all  the  political  and  social*  reto-' 
tions,  attaining  at  last  that  just  level  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  ascending,  there  was  a 
pledge  of  future  repose,  far  more  permanent  and 
certain,  than  any  that  could  be  attained  by  the 
Operations  of  mere  force.  These  considerations 
TkO  doubt  presented  themselves  to  ministers,  and 
if  they  adopted  measures  which  evinced  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  ttuth,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  any  real  mistrust,  as  to  the  ne- 
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cessity,  m  which  they  found  themselves  placed 
of  conciliating;  fools  with  follies,  and  of  tem- 
pering with  the  appearance  of  sacrifice  the 
prejudices  of  well-meaning  ignorance,  and  the 
interests  and  passions  of  a  large  and  divided 
empire. 

That  they  had  great  and  numerous  ditficulties 
to  contend  with,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt 
— not  difSculties  originating  from  the  dissatis- 
faction, or  opposition  of  the  English  people,  not 
difficulties  arising  from  the  wealth,  influence, 
mind,  or  character,  arrayed  against  them,  but 
such  difficulties  as  are  not  always  in  the  reach 
of  the  first  intellect  and  the  purest  principles  to 
control.  The  ear  of  royalty  was  exposed  at  all 
hours  to  tlie  insidious  whisperings  of  evil  coun- 
sel; rumours  the  most  injurious  to  the  steadi- 
oess  and  honour  of  the  Sovereign,  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  then  stood  to  his  people,  to  the 
rank  which  he  held  amongst  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, were  industriously  bruited  abroad :  it  was 
reported,  even  long  after  the  royal  speech  had 
been  pronounced,  that  there  were  hours  of  wa- 
vermg  and  intervals  of  dissatisfaction,  sudden 
misgivings,  unwise  suspicions  in  the  royal  breast; 
as  if  the  Monarch  of  these  realms  could  thus 
withdraw,  without  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle, 
his  plighted  word  to  the  country,  and  turn  back 
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alarmed  by  the  malignities  or  mehaces  of  any 
body  or  individual,  from  the  broad  course  oC 
justice  and  policy,  which  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself.  In  the  Commons  the  question  was 
carried  by  a  very  considerable  majority:  tiiis 
was  anticipated  :  no  strong  impression  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  public  opinion  by  the  event. 
It  was  still  hoped  by  the  exclusionists  that  tbe 
majority  in  the  Lords  would  be  so  trifling, '  as  te 
justify  the  assertion  so  frequently  put  forward, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  both  ariiitot-' 
cracy  and  people,  were  decidedly  against  the 
measure,  and  that  no  other  house  thadi  ft  Gfem-: 
ning's  House  of  Commons  would  have  dared  to 
pass  it.  It  was  still  hoped  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament might  be  forced  by  circunistaiices  upon 
ministers/ and  the  King's  mind  might  be  rou;sed 
by  the  dissent  of  his  people.  The  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  five  in  the  Lords,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt* 
It  passed  through  the  Committee  without  an 
amendment,  and  on  the  13th  of  Aprils  amidst 
the  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  demonstration  of  popular  tu- 
mult, on  the  part  of  its  opponents,  it  received 
the  Royal  Assent. 

Thus  terminated,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  noble  cause,  founded^  like  the 
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abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  on  the  prbciplea  of 
the  simplest  justice,  and  supported  in  its  pro- 
gress, by  all  that  was  splendid  in  intellect,  or 
elevated  in  character,  in  this  great  empire.  To 
the  last  moment  that  it  was  at  all  practicable, 
opposition  to  these  just  claims  had  been  con- 
tinued. No  appeal  to  justice  or  humanity,  no 
assertion  of  solemn  treaty,  no  vindication  from 
infamous  calumny,  no  continuance  of  unim- 
peachable conduct,  had  availed.  Ireland  was  not 
yet  known,  and  was  despised.  All  infomiation 
of  her  wants  came  through  partial  channels.  It 
was  not  then  by  sleep,  and  by  apathy,  and  by 
acquiescence,  and  by  dutiful  behaviour,  that  she 
obtained  her  legitimate  station  and  her  ancient 
birthright ;  but  it  was — and  let  nations  listen  to 
it  and  learn,  for  it  is  a  great  and  instructive  les- 
son to  those  who  still  sit  in  bondage, — it  was 
by.  the  unceasing  importunity  at  the  debtor's 
gate,  by  the  outstretched  and  firm  arm  in  de- 
mand of  natural  rights — -by  the  untiring  clamour 
for  redress — by  the  determined  resolve— never, 
never  to  lie  down  in  patient  slavery,  whatever 
might  ensue;  it  was  by  this  that  she  acquired 
her  freedom,  and  it  was  by  this  that  she  de- 
served to  acquire  it.  This  singleness  and  stea- 
diness of  purpose  in  a  legitimate  struggle,  has 
been  spell  sufficient  to  work  greater  miracles. 
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To  the  gradual  developement  of  sucfh  sacred  coo* 
vtetions  in  the  national  heart,  America. owiea  hn 
indepeodence ;  and  with  all  obstacles  to  cxm- 
tend  against,  in  herself,  and  in  her  aUies,  Greeoe 
^ball  yet  owe  hers.    Once  kindled,  ioeither  ymn 
nor  men  can  extinguish  it.     Her  enemies  may 
be  powerful,  and  united,  and  persevering-^her 
friends  feeble,  faithless,  and   indolent*^a*  ^ just 
cause  and  a  firm  will  are  match  sufficient  againif 
tbem  all.    In  the  late  long  battle,  maay^dieici 
were,  who  fixed  their  eyes  more  aa?  theMCOOsh^ 
ants,  than  on  the  noble  end  for  whioh  .they: 
bated,  and  measuring  both  by  such  an 
the  chance  of  success  appeared  weak  anddiatantb 
These  were  narrow  views :  as  if  in  this  man,  of  «I> 
that  man  were  bound  up,  the  destinies  ofiagreat 
ocmntry.     Washington  did  not  make  AmeQoa*-f*> 
but  America  made  Washington.     ''  If  Phil^rbeu 
dead,"  says  the  Athenian  orator,  "'yourerroro; 
will  soon  raise  you  up  another  Philip."    Sawte 
it  with  Ireland :  events,  and  the  public  wrongs^- 
would  never  have  left  her  without  toogues  fc( 
fife,  and  arms  of  iron,  to  speak,  and  to  act^  tor 
her.      But  this,   and   higher  resources  would 
have  been  useless,  had  not  a  sage  and  judicious 
policy  presided  over  ite  management.     In  poli- 
tical struggles,  what  is  not  useful  must  be  inju- 
rious ;  and  no  stray   application  of  the  moral 
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means  vested  in  the  country,  could  have  been 
merely  indifferent.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
an  inquiry  into  the  machinery  of  the  Association 
will  atFord  to  all  classes  of  a  free  country,  the 
most  important  instruction.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  application,  to  Catholic  purposes,  is  for 
llie  future  rendered  unnecessary.  But,  in  a 
state  like  ours — founded  at  an  early  period  of 
European  civilization,  and  retaining  still,  in  its 
present  improvement,  much  of  the  ancient  clum- 
siness and  imperfection  of  all  early  institutions — 
it  is  only  natural,  that  there  should  be  a  constant 
stniggle  going:  on  towards  amelioration.  There 
wili  be  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  body  efforts  ta 
throw  off  the  old  vices  of  the  system,  continually 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  society ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment  to  the  wellbelng  of  the 
entire  political  body,  that  they  should  be  sub* 
jeoted  to  a  wise  control.  The  reader,  who  has 
followed  the  preceding  narrative  with  attention, 
will  have  caught  some  clue  to  this  mystery.  He 
will  have  seen,  that  the  Catholic  Association 
began  from  very  humble  means,  and  grew  up 
at  last  into  a  body,  capable,  even  on  the  aver- 
ment of  a  cabinet  minister  himself,  in  despite  of 
lord  lieutenant,  and  parliament,  and  sovereign, 
of  shaking  from  its  basis  the  steadiest  institu- 
tions of  the  empire.     This  progress,  when  com- 
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pared  at  long  intervals,  will  appear  marvellous. 
The  two  extremes  of  the  chain  will  seem  put  of 
all  proportion ;  but  when  each  link  is  carefully 
examined,  when  the  eye  follows  calmly  on  £rom 
one  to  the  other,  the  miracle  will  re-enter  .into 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  the  conoex*^. 
ion  between  intermediate  cause  and  effect — . 
each  effect  in  its  turn  becoming  cause — will 
become  instantly  conspicuous.  I&dividual  spir 
lit,  excited  by  personal  injuries  and  insultsr-tr 
these  insults  and  injuries  but  exemplificatiow 
of  the  general  system — were  the  first  causes  of 
the  awakening  of  the  country.  All  the  obstsr 
cles  which  usually  hang  about  commencemsatS) 
—puny  jealousies, — concealed  hatreds,— 'base  en-r 
vies,— narrow  views,— the  little  passions .aod 
wretched  interests  of  little  men,  disgraced^  or 
impeded,  or  opposed  its  progress.  The  leaders 
of  that  day  were  in  advance  of  the  country,  and 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tedious  and  un- 
grateful task,  oi  gradually  illuminating  the  peoi- 
ple.  But  they  had  their  consolations  too ;  tbey 
had  cheerful  and  intelligent  co-labourers,  as  they 
proceeded,  and  the  noble  work  advanced.  '  The 
disasters  of  their  country  occasionally  assisted, 
and  did  more  for  them,  and  the  success  of  their 
cause,  than  all  the  persuasions  of  truth  or  justice. 
Their  shackles  were  loosened :  they  took  ad-. 
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vantage  of  the  relaxation;  they  soon  found  out 
that  what  they  had  obtained,  could  effectually 
be  employed  to  obtain  more.  By  degrees,  the 
habit  of  subduing,  taught  them  to  subdue.  The 
spirit  spread,  from  a  knot  to  a  class,  from  a 
class  to  the  country.  E.vcitation  shot  round  in 
every  direction,  through  the  system.  Many  rea- 
soned, and  every  one  felt.  New  roads,  shorter 
and  more  effective  means,  were  discovered  to 
the  common  end.  Ingenuity  was  sliarpened  by 
distress :  the  national  mind  was  bent  upon  only 
one  object — the  invention  and  practice  of  every 
mode  of  political  attack.  Anarchy  was  in  some 
degree  organised  in  the  country :  war  was  forced 
into  unnatural  combination  with  peace.  There 
is  Tio  instance  in  history  of  a  country  standing 
for  a  series  of  years  in  a  state  so  closely  border- 
ing on  revolution.  The  fever  was  made  chro- 
nic. All  parts  of  the  system  were  affected  by  its 
influence.  Nothing  was  wholesome,  or  natural, 
or  steady,  or  profitable,  in  the  state  ;  institutions 
which,  in  the  neighbouring  country,  were  dis- 
pensers of  fruitful  blessing  to  all  within  their 
reach,  transplanted  here,  threw  out  the  rankness 
of  the  soil,  and  were  shunned,  and  hated  as  curses. 
The  English  constitution  was  known  only  by  its 
vices,  and  England  by  her  oppressions.  All  these 
were  great  evils ;  but  these  evils  became  a  good. 
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They  were  the  stern  steel,  and  the  deadly  we|i- 
pen,  which  an  indignant  people  used,  and  1^4 
a  right  to  use,  against  their  taskmasters*  TI|e 
duties  of  government  became  as  much  a  pain 
and  penalty  to  the  governors  as  to  ^  goveiA^ 
This  was  well ;  for  despotisnji  has  no  right  to  ^- 
joy  tranquillity,  nor  injustice  to  t^te  the  swc^eti 
of  doing  good.  For  a  considerable  time,  tbe^e 
obstacles  were  not  noticed.  They  came  8epi,n 
rately,  and  at  intervals.  The  Catholics  had.  not 
yet  thought  of  a  general  attack:  a  few  sSpT-y 
mishes  amongst  the  outposts  were  the  o^j, 
encounters;  the  superior  discipline^  0xe  owe 
compact  character  of  their  adversaries', taiQtj(V9^ 
proved  for  them  more  than  a  match ;  they  yrere^ 
easily  repulsed :  their  losses  were  m9gnij|<^  flXk^, 
to  a  general  defeat:  defeated,  they  vrexe  soomeAs^ 
despised,  and  treated  as  turbulent  hut  irjr^- 
deemable  slaves.  This  was  the  spirit  in  reference 
to  the  Catholics  of  most  of  the  administration 
before  the  concessions  of  1793,  and  continued  to 
be  the  spirit  of  many  administrations  after. .  What 
was  then  granted,  was  a  mere  God-send^ — a 
patched-up  expedient  to  stop  a  rushing  torrent ; 
it  was  not  the  Irish  legislature,  but  the  giant  of 
the  French  revolution,  who  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered for.  the  Catholics.  The  wisdom  or  gene^ 
rosity  of  the  Protestants  had  nothing  to  say  to 
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the  matter.  It  was  the  surrender  of  reluctant 
fear.  The  bill  itself  is  a  flagrant  anomaly;  it 
bears  every  where,  the  visible  imprint  of  force 
and  hurry.  Tbey  knew  not  where  to  begin,  nor 
where  to  end.  At  the  time,  they  would  have 
given  any  thing,  and  every  thing.  "  The  Moor 
was  at  the  gate," — they  were  indebted  for  what 
they  retained  to  the  stupid  moderation  and  ha- 
bitual servility  of  their  antagonists^not  to  them- 
selves. The  Catholics  had  not  even  the  courage 
to  receive,  much  less  to  extort.  The  panic 
passed,  and  the  rebellion  of  1798  once  more 
gave  back  to  the  Orange  Protestants  that  ascen- 
dancy which  they  were  on  the  point  of  losing. 
It  was  in  paroxysms  of  this  kind  that  Ireland 
had  always  lost,  what  in  her  better  moments, 
through  toil,  and  time,  and  danger,  she  had  been 
enabled  to  gain.  Here  was  a  great  lesson,  and 
it  was  at  last  understood.  Brute  force  was  at 
length  discarded  ;  it  was  estimated  in  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  it  should.  In  governments, 
where  opinion  has  any  sway,  and  knowledge  can 
at  all  be  circulated,  it  must  be  a  very  extraordi- 
nary contingency  which  will  render  it  necessary. 
In  despotisms,  the  governor  cannot  come  at  the 
opinion  of  the  governed  ;  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  particulars,  free  governments  have  singu- 
larly the  advantage;  the  strictest  espionage  in 
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the  world  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  their  free  press;  there  is  •nor- 
thing to  detect,  where  every  one  is  willing  to 
confess ;  nothing  to  unravel,  where  every  thing 
is  thrown  clearly  and  even  ostentatiously  on  the 
surface.  Not  so  in  despotisms;  there  every 
thing  is  obscurity,  mystery,  suspicion »  fear :  the 
jealousies  of  both  ruler  and  subject  lead  to  rnvb- 
tual  mistakes :  the  people  can  never  be  knorwa 
to  the  prince,  nor  the  prince  to  the  people^ .  Re^ 
volutions  are  nearly  matured  in  the  public  mind 
before  the  public  is  aware  of  them,  and  it  iSvOlUui 
the  most  insignificant  incident  which  leadft  to 
the  great  and  general  convulsion,  which  decides 
all.  .  A  despotic  sovereign  walks  constantly  on 
a  species  of  solfatara;  it  is  often  a  mere  ^  shell 
which  divides  him  from  the  fires  below.  .  Hence 
despotic  governments  are  subject  to  the  rudest 
and  most  unexpected  changes ;  brute  force  is 
almost  their  only  instrument  of  reform ;  the  bat<- 
tie  of  their  rights  is  decided,  not  in  the  senate 
or  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  open  field.  But  the 
institutions  of  England  usually  protect  her  from 
such  evils :  the  minister  yields  uniformly  to  a 
truly  national  sentiment,  for  the  moment  it  be- 
comes truly  national,  it  becomes  impossible  for 
a  minister  to  resist  it :  the  man  who  should 
make*  the  attempt  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  mi- 
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nisler.  The  object  then  of  all  political  reformers 
in  stach  a  state  should  be  to  attain  this  end — to 
make  their  opinions  the  opinions  of  the  country ; 
this  done,  rebellion  is  unnecessary,  the  revo- 
lution naturally  and  peacefully  succeeds.  It  was 
a  very  considerable  time  before  the  Catholic 
leaders  seemed  fully  to  be  impressed  with  these 
truths,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  was  not 
until  events  suggested  the  system,  and  expe- 
rience confirmed  its  utility,  that  it  began  to  be 
enforced.  The  progress  was  at  first  slow;  al! 
the  old  prejudices  of  hereditary  and  national  su- 
periority still  survived  :  the  project  of  gradually 
converting  the  hostility  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community  into  support,  of  communicating 
to  the  ignorant  knowledge,  to  the  blind  sight, 
seemed  as  doubtful  as  the  chances  of  open  war- 
fare. The  war  of  reason  upon  "  chaos  and  old 
night,"  was  marked  in  its  outset,  by  as  many 
diversities  and  disappointments,  as  the  contests 
of  the  field.  The  petitions  of  the  oppressed 
were  rejected  —  their  complaints  scoffed  at  — 
their  wrongs  denied — their  misfortunes  made 
subject  of  triumph  and  jeer.  But  discussion  still 
went  on,  and  produced  its  slow  but  inevitable 
results.  Every  defeat  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  certain  though  distant  victory.  The  Ca- 
tholics at  last  threw  off  all  their  ancient  apathy; 
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through  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  they  ut 
last  attained  that  state  of  fixed  tnd  corteet 
resolve  which  was  the  immediate  foreruntier  of 
final  success.     Education  came  forward  as  their 
ally.    Their  voice  found  by  degrees  echoes  iti 
every  circle.     One  interest  and  then  another 
was  enlisted  in  their  ranks.     Speculative  and 
visionary  objections  vanished  before  the  reaii^ 
ties,  stern  and  absolute,  of  common  life.     Fi^^* 
nance,  agriculture,  commerce,  literature,  wen- 
all  made,  more  or  less,  part  and  pared  of  tbsF^ 
Catholic  Question.     It  was  a  long  time  befiM» 
its  opponents  would  consent  to  see  the  ch|tngei( 
but  its  importance  or  progress  did  not  defMnd' 
upon  their  seeing  it.    The  light  advaoMtf  ib 
despite  of  the  blind.     Even  the  very  ^lEahret^ ' 
of  the  Catholics  themselves,  censured  as:  thej^ 
were,  were  often  productive  of  advantage.  Tbef 
eliminated  the  doubtful ;  they  rejected  the  eow^  ^ 
ardly ;  they  tried  the  &ithful ;  they  confirmed 
the  strong.     New  truths  were  struck  forth'  by 
the  collision ;  a  greater  clearness  and  decision 
were  given  to  their  movements ;  a  more  perfect 
accord  was  produced  amongst  all  classes  of  theiir 
body.    Their  adversaries  had  not  made  the  same 
progress,   and  remained    scattered   and  undi^ 
vided.    The  government  still  attempted  to  coii* 
duct  affairs  on  old  principles,  as  if  every  tbimg 
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around  them  was  not  new.  But  the  peace  of 
1815  had  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the 
country  the  same  effect  as  on  its  commerce  : 
a  larger  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
states  had  introduced  greater  circulation  of 
mind,  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
A  new  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  public  opinion  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  contest  was  no  longer  between 
two  factions.  It  became  a  grand  and  magni- 
ficent struggle  between  two  principles,  carried 
ou  at  the  same  time  with  varied  success  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  not  to  decide 
whether  merely  the  Catholic  should  be  free,  but 
whether  in  a  free  state  there  should  not  be  re-- 
cognised  a  regenerating  power,  capable  of  cor- 
recting ancient  abuse,  and  of  throwing  off  wheu 
necessary,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
slough  and  vice  of  its  early  corruptions.  It  was 
to  establish  the  right  of  a  people  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  their  own  happiness ;  it  was 
to  mark  more  distinctly  the  privileges  and  power 
of  popular  opinion  ;  it  was  to  give  a  new  Magna 
Charta,  consonant  to  the  lights  of  the  age,  to 
every  class  of  citizen,  applicable  to  every  pur* 
pofte  of  national  reform,  and  capable  of  working 
every  species  of  national  good.  That  this  will 
be  the  operation  of  the  great  measure,  no  rational 
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man  can  now  doubt ;  if  it  were  less  thafi  ttiis,  it 
was  scarcely  worth  the  expense  and  time  of  the 
struggle.  Every  Catholic,  it  is  true,  was  n6t 
equally  imbued  with  this  conviction,  but  it  wais 
not  necessary  he  should.  Immediate  and  |>er* 
oonal  injury  is  a  better  stimulant  than  aniy  4liittjg; 
else ;  and  while  every  Catholic  had  within  him- 
self so  many  stimulants  of  the  kind,  it  wduki 
be  ah  absurd  act  of  supererogc[tion  to  seek^  ftur 
additional  motive  for  excitement  from  without'* 
The  activity  of  the  penal  code,  the  habite  "dT 
oppression  which  it  had  introduced  into  ttl}-'pO#^ 
tions  of  the  country,  kept  him  constantly'  ki 
a  state  of  corresponding  violence.  Agitation  e:#- 
isted  every  where — penetrated  every  where--^ 
became  the  mode  and  manner  of  existence  of 
the  whole  community.  It  was  now  only  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  more  precise  and  effective 
direction.  This  was  done  by  Organization.  * 
The  first  attempts  were  but  a  series  of  experi- 
inents.  Many  omissions  and  many  blundlirs 
taught  the  Catholics  at  last  the  road  to  success. 
The  Catholic  Association,  the  Catholic  Rent 
Committees,  the  Parochial  Meetings,  the  Liberal 
Club  system,  were  only  progressive  steps  in  the 
attainment  of  the  great  final  object — the  most 
expeditious,  the  safest,  and  surest  machinery, 
to  call  into  regular  action  the  powers,  physical 
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and  moral,  by  which  they  were  to  work  their 
cause.  The  press  and  emigration  extended  to 
other  countries  a  parallel  organization.  The  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  a  confederacy,  which  had 
a  thousand  arms.  At  the  period  of  its  dissolution, 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  members,  quahfied 
to  vote  at  its  sittings,  had  enrolled  themselves 
ia  this  great  national  convention.  Amongst  its 
members  were  included  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred non-Catholics,  four  Catholic  archbishops, 
twenty  Catholic  bishops,  and  two  thousand  six 
Juuidred  Catholic  clergymen.  That  such  a  state 
of  things  could  continue  exactly  at  the  point  to 
which  it  was  brought,  without  exciting  a  corre- 
sponding confederacy  amongst  their  adversaries, 
was  totally  impossible.  The  Brunswick  club 
system  arose ;  it  was  an  obvious  and  natural 
consequence  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
ought  to  have  excited  little  astonishment  in  any 
party :  the  government  itself  must  have  long 
expected  the  reaction.  The  partisan  politicians 
of  both  sides  imagined  indeed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  originated  it.  But  the  time  had  gone 
by  for  the  Machiavellian  policy,  practised  with 
such  miserable  success  by  their  predecessors. 
The  government,  in  order  to  avoid  being  crushed 
between  both  parties,  in  good  time  decided  on 
legislating  between  both.    What  the  government 
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meditated,  had  long  been  the  anxious  desire  aad 
aspiration  of  all  that  was  moderate  and  ratioofd 
in  the  country.     It  waa  quite  a  mistake  to  sup^^ 
pose,  that  any  portion  of  the  Protestant  commiw 
nity,  really  influential,  was  opposed  to  Catholic 
concession  upon  any  reasonable  terms.     Evep; 
the  Brunswick  leaders  avowed,  in  their  more 
confidential  communications  with  persons  wha 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  each  pai^y,  <tha|r 
the  object  they  had  in  view  was  miflftaken  ^^aib 
they  merely  united  to  prevent  dictation  frcpn  t]^ 
Catholics ;  but  that  they  were  not  0p{K>sed  >t$ 
such  concessions  as  they  considered  the  Sluke  -eC 
Wellington  was  likely  to  submit  to  paplianu^it; 
with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  his  ^^ettyiJi 
Many  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  other  si<jle9f.  vi^iwe^ 
with  alarm  and  regret  the  present  state  of  exciter; 
ment  in  the  country.     They  were  fully  <ajt^(^ 
the  imminent  danger  which  inevitably  attendifd 
an  appeal  to  popular  passions ;  but  it  would  )itv#* 
been  imbecility  on  their  part,  and  not  that  ym0 
moderation  which  consists  in  a  just  estimate  o£ 
the  ends  and  the  means,  to  surrender  the  hold 
which  they  had  obtained  upon  the  public  miod, 
and  the  power  which  resulted  from  that  hold — ^ 
the  combination  and  concentration  of  their  body, 
until  their  legitimate  expectations  had  been  fia^ 
tisfied  by  the  legislature.     But  between  these 
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two  parlies,  a  third  was  gradually  formed  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  violence  of  the 
two  extremes,  which  immediately  led  to  a  me- 
diation, and  a  compromise.  The  Ultras  on  either 
side  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  come 
into  contact.  Unconditional  Emancipation  on 
the  one  side,  and  No  Surrender  on  the  other,  if 
as  strictly  adhered  to  as  they  were  boldly  an- 
nounced, would  have  led  to  nothing.  There 
would  have  been  no  umpire  to  decide  the  quar- 
rel— there  would  have  been  no  appeal  but  to  open 
force.  Yet  neither  Catholics  nor  anti- Catholics 
acted  injudiciously.  It  is  only  by  taking  op- 
posite extremes  that  we  can  hope  for  terms. 
Had  the  Catholics  shown  less  vehemence  in 
spurning  conditions,  they  would  probably  have 
had  a  bill  full  of  shackles,  and  exceptions,  and 
qualifications — a  Veto  bill,  a  half-emancipation 
bill— another  bill  of  1703.  Had  the  anti-Ca- 
thotics  rejected  with  less  vigour  all  sogges- 
tions  of  concession,  they  would  probably  have 
had  no  securities  at  all.  There  never  was 
better  chance  of  emancipation,  than  when  these 
extremes  were  most  opposed,  and  the  op|H)- 
sition  loudest.  Eten  the  Marquess  of  An- 
glteey  considered  his  recall  as  the  immediate 
harbinger  of  emancipation.  A  measure  so  ex- 
citing, could  not  have  been   ventured  on,  uii- 
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less  an  anodyne,  a  calmant,  was  in  reseire^ 
Government  had  already  made  up  its  mind  ;  it 
remained  only  to  carry  its  intentions  into  exe- 
cution. To  effect  this,  the  very  circumstaticed 
which  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest  obstacles, 
were  the  most  favourable.  A  constitutional 
force,  an  intermediate  force,  had  been  generated 
in  Ireland.  It  gave  evidence  of  its  existence 
by  a  distinct  and  decided  act.  The  Protestant 
declaration  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
cabinet,  for  the  great  purpose  of  national  paci- 
fication. The  government  found  that  in  Ireland 
the  quarrel  was  no  longer  a  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant quarrel,  but  a  battle  of  enlightened  and 
just  principle  against  obstinate  adhesion'  to  old 
and .  interested  prejudice.  They  reposed  with 
confidence  on  this  party,  and  for  the  first  time 
-judged  with  true  impartiality  between  them 
and  their  opponents.  Then  came  in  rear  the 
whole  numerical  strength,  the  great  physical 
mass  of  the  nation.  With  such  odds  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt  which  should  prevail 
The  nation,  truly  such,  contended  against  a  de- 
clining faction.  Truth  and  power  fought  on  one 
side,  weakness  and  error  on  the  other. 

In  England,  the  public  mind  seemed  more 
divided,  and  it  was  this  division  which  gaVe  a 
false  semblance  of  activity^  and  illusive  hopes  of 
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success,  to  the  anti-Catholic  faction  at  the  othec 
side  of  the  water.  But  the  result  has  proved 
that  they  were  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  English  parties,  as  English  parties 
are  with  theirs.  The  prime,  movers  in  the  bu- 
siness made  use  of  tlie  cause,  as  a  weapon  only 
to  avenge  old  animosities,  or  recent  pique.  They 
could  easily  bear  to  be  converted  with  decorum ; 
but  there  was  no  forgiveness  for  a  minister  who 
had  not  called  thera  into  his  councils,  or  allowed 
them  little  more  tlian  a  week  or  two  for  their 
political  illumination.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable 
that  this  very  communication  of  the  project 
would  have  defeated  it.  Every  one  would  have 
come  forward  with  his  condition  and  security. 
Self-love,  and  false  pretension,  would  have 
cvery-where  attempted  to  usurp  and  intrude. 
Every  one  would  have  claimed  a  share  in  the 
merit  of  pushing  forward  the  inevitable  mea- 
sure. The  Duke  wisely  avoided  all  this,  by 
descending  upon  them  in  the  fulness  of  his 
matured  plans.  A  little  awkwardness  was,  no 
doubt,  produced  by  so  coup-dc-maiti  a  manner 
of  arranging  the  business,  amongst  the  old  hack- 
Died  spaniels  of  government;  and  men  who  be- 
lieved in  the  steadiness  of  statesmen,  were  some- 
what astounded  at  the  impromptu  liberality  of  a 
i/eiflf  ,of  the  veterans  in  bigotry  ;  but  the  nation 
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&t  largfe  cared  little  for  them  or  their  opinibns. 
The  intellect  and  wealth  of  £ngland~irelaiid  iki 
maBs — had  declared  for  the  question.  Oovera^ 
ment  observed — saw — judged  wisely-~Qnd  foU 
lowed  the  country.  The  dependents  of  govern- 
ment, in  their  turn,  followed  the  govemmenit^^ 
this  was  their  trade,  and  they  merited  neither 
greater  censure  nor  greater  praise  than  ^aajotka 
of  the  same  trade  who  had  preceded  them,  i  An 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people^  most  of  theta 
had  no  opinions  at  all :  where  there  ^as^iny 
such  thing  as  opinion,  it  was  favourAble.  /Fowils 
decide  political  revolutions :  they  are  tbe  thy- 
moma ters  by  which  statesmen  ought  to  judge  ^^ 
public  feeling.  It  is  natural  and  right  it  slmk-ld 
be  so.  Superior  civilization  ought  to  be  the  nh 
gulator  of  social  and  civil  institutions.  There  « 
no  comparison  between  the  civilisation  of  the 
country  and  tiie  town.  The  towns  the&  wer6 
decidedly  and  naturally  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation  :  the  levies  of  the  country  wei^, 
after  all,  but  levies  of  the  Church ;  they  w**e 
good  evidences  of  the  opinions  of  the  Church  ; 
but  to  take  them  as  true  expressions  of  the 
opinions  of  the  nation,  would  be  preposterous. 
With  the  opinions  of  what  should  really  be  con- 
sidered the  people  of  England,  they  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do^ 
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Agitation,  producing  a  constant  and  habitual 
discontent — organization,  reducing  this  to  sys- 
tem— both  terminating  in  such  a  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  interval  be- 
tween them  and  an  open  rupture  ;  every  indivi- 
dual takipg  up  his  party  ;  every  social  institution 
in  the  state  embarrassed  or  perverted ;  the  two 
religions,  the  two  nations,  into  which  the  coun- 
try had  split,  with  uplifted  arms  ready  to  strike 
the  blow, — every  expedient  exhausted,  and  ex- 
hausted in  vain,  to  defer  the  advancing  encounter; 
these  were  the  great  impelling  causes  which  act- 
ed at  home;  but  the  action  of  external  causes 
was  scarcely  less  powerful  and  conspicuous.  The 
whole  civilised  world  seemed  gradually  closing 
round,  to  witness  the  coming  conflict.  Such 
witnesses  couid  not  long  abstain,  under  so  many 
exciting  circumstances,  from  becoming  allies, 
and  from  allies,  participators  in  the  contest. 
To  repel  the  enormous  evil,  the  means  of  the 
English  government  were  altogether  inadequate. 
The  finances  were  sinking  under  a  series  of  revul- 
sions— violent  and  unexpected — arising  from  the 
anomalies  in  the  currency,  the  free-trade,  and 
the  corn  questions  ;  public  opinion  was  evincing 
more  and  more  every  day  the  sense  of  its  own 
strength :  recurrence  to  brute  force  was  be- 
coming more  inevitable  every  hour.     In  such  a 
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Struggle,  so  rude,  and  so  sudden,  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  any  modern  minister  could 
possibly  be  successful.  What  had,  they  to  check  . 
it?  The  army:  but  the  army,  since  1815,  had 
become  an  array  of  citizens ;  it  could  not  be  re? 
lied  on  as  a  mere  passive  instrument.  Recruited 
principally  from  Ireland,  it  was  more  than  half  , 
Irish,  more  than  half  Papist.  In  an  Irish  Ca- 
tholic war,  such  a  weapon  would  at  once  ha^ 
snapt  asunder.*    The  Duke  of  Wellingtoo  knew 

DubllD,  June  13,  1820.  ,  I 
•  A  most  serious  aJFray  between  the  rifle  brigade  of  the 
GOtli  regiment  and  the  3Gth  regiment  ha3  taken  place  in 
Limerick.  The  quarrel  originated  in  a  dispute  about  O'Con- 
ttell  and  the  Clare  election.  The  36th  declared  for  O'Con- 
iiell ;  iiMiI  nfier  a  fnriouB  contest  in  the  streets  of  Limerick, 
ill  ntiich  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  it  is  apprclic-nded  sorao 
lives  lost,  the  ^th  were  declared  the  victors.  The  war  cry 
ofthcOOthwus,  "  Bloody  Papists!"  of  tbeSCth,  "  O'Con- 
nell  lor  ever !''  You  will  see  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
afl'ray  in  the  Limerick  papers,  but  tliey  concur  iti  stating  that 
-.1  man  bclunuiiig  to  the  HOth  was  the  original  assailant;  and 
it  h!)s  been  iiicntiotied,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  tiiat 
HolwilhstanJiiig  llie  esprit  de  corps  prevalent  in  the  army, 
a  number  of  the  GOth,  who  are  Catholics,  refused  to  ioia 
their  companions.  This  is  one  of  the  coose^uences  of  tba 
policy  which  decided  on  another  Clare  election.  A  moiety 
of  the  soldiers,  indeed,  I  have  heard  three -fourths,  now  in 
Ireland,  are  Catholics,  and  Irishmen.  £ren  the  greater  part 
of  the  Highland  re!,'iments,  it  is  well  known,  belon;;  to  this 
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this,  and  knew  it  well ;  and  knowing  it,  saw  that 
he  had  no  choice.  He  was  stronger  than  all 
opposition  which  could  be  offered  him ;  he  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  a  master :  he  did  rather  than 
spoke;  but  there  was  a  still  stronger,  a  more 
powerful  master,  a  mightier  mover,  than  any 
minister.  It  was  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  originated  the  measure,  it  was  the  stem 
Toice  and  the  iron  hand  of  uncontrollable 
Necessity. 

Yet  to  see  this  necessity  in  due  time  was 
wisdom  :  to  know  how  to  obey  it  with  dignity 
and  advantage,  was  public  virtue.  The  people 
themselves,  their  energy,  their  unanimity,  theii" 
perseverance,  created  it ;  but  the  minister  wield- 
ed it;  the  minister  saw  and  seized— saw  in  time 
and  seized  with  judgment,  the  important  les- 
sons which  it  pointed  out.    Another  would  have 

country.  They  liave  manifestly  been  inoculated  with  the 
feelings  of  those  among  whom  tliey  live,  and  from  whom 
they  were  taken;  they  experience  the  disorder  of  that  en- 
thtisiasm  with  which  the  political  atmosphere  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  South,  la  at  tliis  moment  chatted,  I 
repeat  it — if  such  occurrences  aa  those  of  Limerick  and 
Carrick-on-SuIr  (where  the  very  esteemed  vicar,  Mr.  Grady, 
lost  his  life)  had  taken  place  before  the  Relief  bill  passed, 
consequences  might  have  followed  which  a  man  of  the 
stoutest  nerre  might  shuddci  to  contemplate. — Timrs,  June 
23d,  1B29. 
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sealed  his  eyes  to  the  s^s  of  the  times,  avid 
called  the  blindness  reason,  and  the  obstifiacy 
firmness.     Lord   Wellington  acted  otherwise  i 
he  did  not  affect  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisest, 
Bor  stronger  than  the  strongest  before  httm 
Nor  was  Ireland,  in  such  a  cr^isi  scarcely  less 
indebted  to  him  than  to  herself ;  it  was  neoes^ 
sary  to  have  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  go^ 
vernm^nt  to  answer  her  appefd/    Exceptkxtt' 
perhaps  may  be  taken  to  the  mode  in  wkkb  th^ 
measure  was  brought  forward ;  none  are  juAtly^ 
applicable  to  the  measure  itself,    it  may  be 
true  that  the  minister,  in  his  anxiety  ioF  Mo<- 
cess,  had  somewhat  outstepped  at  times  th^ 
strict  limits  of  ccmstitotional  freedom  ^^^^'-faig^ 
toae,  and  a  determined  arm,  may  hiave'  betiti' 
too  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  dmrM^of 
these  angry  proceedings :  but  it  is  not  ft>r  mefi^» 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  such  acts  ad* 
those,    upon  which    the    exclusive   code  ^as. 
founded,  to  complain.    The  Duke  had  to  act 
with  promptitude,  or  submit  to  be  defeated  by 
a  wily  and  vigilant  facticHi.     Not  the  country, 
but  they,  it  was,  who  were  taken  by  sut^prisei 
Time,  fai  such  cases,  is  half  the  battle ;  next  t6 
secrecy,  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  victory. 
He  employed   against    the   conspiracy  (for  it 
scarcely  deserves   a  nobler  or  gentler  name) 
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the  f-ame  weapons  which  the  conspiracy  had 
employed  so  often  against  himself  and  »gaiust 
othera.  Anotlier  policy,  less  decisive,  less  in- 
stant, less  vigorous,  might  unquestionably  have 
deferred  the  wisbed-for  consummation,  but  it 
could  not  have  prevented  it :  it  would  have 
only  changed  its  character;  it  would  have  bap- 
tised it  ta  blood.  This  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  policy  of  Lord  Eldon  and  of  Lord 
Wellington.  Both  would  ultimately  perhaps 
have  terminated  in  the  same  point ;  but  the 
road  by  which  they  would  have  arrived  at  such 
conclusion,  would  have  been  different  indeed. 
No  one  can  disguise  from  himself,  that  the 
constitution  of  1688  has  been  seriously  altered  ; 
but  few  arc  so  mad,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  temporary  argimient,  as  to  assert,  that  consti- 
tutions, more  than  any  thing  else  human,  are  to 
continue  unaltered  and  unalterable.  The  only 
point  seems  to  be,  how  such  alterations  are  t(* 
be  brought  about  in  the  most  gradual  and  kind- 
liest manner,  with  the  most  general  satisfac- 
tion, at  the  least  possible  risk,  and  for  the 
greatest  share  of  public  benefit.  Lord  Welling- 
ton is  for  "  legislation,"  but  Lord  Eldon  for  the 
"  wager  by  battle."  Posterity  will  judge  be- 
tween them. 

Such  then  ha^  been  the  history  of  the  past— 
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the  experiment  has  been  at  last  fairly  aiid  fully 
tried ;  we  are  now  called  on  to  witness  the  le- 
suits ;  to  judge  of  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 
the  future.  New  relations  have  been  created 
by  this  great  revolution ;  new  duties  have  risea 
up  with  them.  It  is  right  we  should  be  enar 
bled  to  understand  and  appreciate  both«  Most 
of  the  prophecies  put  forward  with  ccmfidence 
tt  various  periods  of  this  eventful  discufisioov 
are  already  in  a  rapid  process  of  realizatioi^ 
They  were  founded  in  a  common^sense  viewtof 
human  nature  ;  in  a  just  conception  of  the  mfH 
tives  of  human  action ;  in  a  correct  appiicatiQU 
to  present  things,  of  the  experience  of  byTgOQO 
history.  The  cessation  of  the  principle  of  com^ 
motion  has  been,  in  itself,  peace.  The  opposite 
armies  have  been  disembodied,  the  camp  i^ 
broken  up,  the  ranks  have  been  allowed  to  misi 
with  each  other.  With. the  exception  of  a  few 
factious  traffickers  on  public  passions,  both  parn 
ties,  mutually  fatigued,  are  only  anxious  ^for 
repose.  Allowed  to  approach  each  other  for  the 
first  time,  both  are  at  length  beginning  to  per* 
ceive  qualities  which  had  escaped  them  in  the 
distance.  Mutual  acquaintance  is  beginning 
to  produce  mutual  confidence  and  esteem.  All 
classes  have  benefited.  The  Irish  Protestant  is 
allowed  to  leave  his  citadel,  to  wander  beyond 
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his  fortifications ;  the  besieged  join  in  the  same 
rejoicings  with  the  besiegers.  The  sovereign 
rests  in  the  security  of  contented  hearts; — the 
subject  has  other  motives  than  the  fictions  of  law 
for  his  loyalty  ;  he  is  about  to  enjoy  a  happiness 
to  which  hitherto  he  had  been  a  stranger,  and 
will  be  attached  to  the  state  which  shall  confer 
it.  His  attachment  to  the  state,  in  a  well-ordered 
government,  involves  necessarily  his  attachment 
to  the  sovereign.  The  public  attention  will  no 
longer  be  frittered  away  in  side  experiments; 
the  art  of  governing  will  no  longer  be  the  art  of 
acharlatan,  the  discovery  and  application  of  pal- 
liatives. National  occupations  begin  at  length 
to  claim  the  national  spirit  and  the  national  in- 
dustry. Time  and  means  are  given  for  public 
exertion.  Every  where  there  are  symptoms  of 
the  departure  of  ancient  evil ;  ere  long  there  will 
be  indications  of  the  arrival  of  expected  good. 
This  is  much,  but  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that 
it  is  all.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  an  act 
of  parliament  had  that  magic  in  it,  which  in  an 
instant  could  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  which  had 
so  long  sat  in  undisputed  mastery  over  the  body 
of  the  state.  Tlie  charm,  no  doubt,  is  strong  ; 
but  its  working  must  necessarily  be  slow  :  cen- 
turies were  requisite  to  form  these  habits — 
months  cannot  take  them  away.     The  old— and 
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let  it  also  be  remembered,  the  defeated,  oppoifl 
nents  of  the  measure,  will  naturally  seek  ■ 
some   consolation    to  their  wounded   pride 
every  slight  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  whid 
may  chance  to  survive  the  contest.*    But  tbejl  1 
mistake  coincidences  for  causes.     These  are  ra*l 

*  The  late  riotH  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  403 
fai  from  being  arguments  agjinst  llie  policy  of  concession^<l 
arc  the  strongest  confirmations  of  its  wisdom  nud  necesaitj-  m 
In  Limerick  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  they  originated  from  ttibie  ^ 
very  elements  of  religious  division,  as  we  have  already  Dol  I 
liced,  which  it  had  been  the  first  object  of  th«  late  ncaniHf  I 
to  extlnguisli  and  repress.    In  Tippcrery  there  are  Eymptony^  1 
of  the  reappearance  of  those  old  family  factions,  tlic  Dwycrij  f 
the  Xashes,  &c.,  relics  of  tlie  t    bulence  of  former  timca.-l 
which  were  momentarily  checked    <y  the  great  absorbing  in-   f 
liTc-st  of  tlic  Catholic  qiirstion,  but  more  especially  by  llio 
active  iiitfrferenec,  the  jiidicioirs  connsci,  the  commandinj^ 
JnHuence  of  tlie  late  Catholic  Aosocialion,     The  witJ]d»»«U 
sudden  and  t'liliri',  aa  it  has  been,  of  this  great  moral  force„ 
has  of  course  allowed  the  old  forces,   to  which  itwasop^ 
jHised,  (n  rcvrrt  for  a  time  to  their  ancient  position.     Such- 
(icfu-sionul  iigltatiun  in  the  system  must  for  some  timC  longer 
continne  to  cndnre,  until  a  new  power  of  rfprcssion  shall  be 
generated  iu  tlic  country  instead  of  the  old  ;  tbut  IB,  until  the 
equal   and  impartial   and    vigorous  distribution   of  justic^ 
shall  have  inspired  a  proper  reverence  fur  the  laws,  and  jp^de 
appeals  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  more  fieijuent  ihaq 
the  recurrence  to  those  phystcal  means  of  defence  or  rctalia' 
tion,  by  which    all  quarrels  between   muu    and  man  ha^ 
hitherto  been  ailjusled. 
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ther  the  last  relics  of  ancient  feutU,  than  the 
commenceBents  of  new  ones.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  take  the  tumblings  of  the  sea, 
after  the  storm  had  subsided,  for  the  storm  itself. 
The  swell  and  roll  must  continue  to  be  felt  for 
Bome  time  longer  in  the  public  mind  :— the  tem- 
pest which  produced  them,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, endured  for  centuries.  New  attractions, 
and  new  rej>ellants,  will  by  degrees  scatter  into 
new  forms  all  those  elements  of  disturbance. 
Time  itself,  and  all  the  usual  workings  of  the 
political  system,  will  do  more  for  this  desirable 
result  than  any  acts  of  parliament.  The  legis- 
lature ought  to  follow  in  the  track  of  public 
necessities,  rather  than  seek  over-rashly  to  di- 
vine them.  One  of  our  most  inveterate  national 
maladies  is,  an  extravagant  passion  for  over- 
legislation.  We  are  fond  of  codification,  as  mere 
experiment,  and  provided  our  blunders  stand 
tolerably  well  during  the  interval  of  two  sessions. 
we  wt  down  satisfied  that  our  work  of  "  good 
counsel "  is  fully  done.  But  in  treating  such  a 
convalescent  as  Ireland,  rescued  with  so  much 
difficulty,  recovering  so  slowly,  all  political  em- 
piricism should  for  ever  be  at  an  end.  Ireland, 
for  a  short  time,  ought  to  be  left  to  rest,  and  to 
herself.  She  is  in  transitu  to  a  new  state  of 
society.     It  is  idle  to  make  laws  for  a  position  of 
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things,  which,  'when  the  law  is  made,  may  have 
already  passed  away.      It  is  not  action,   but 
thinking,  which  we  require.    Dispassionate  and 
painful  inquiry,  and  not  dogmatism,  and  not  self* 
sufficiency,  and  not  precipitancy,  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  public  nian.    Let  facts— cleared  from  the 
ancient  colouring  of  sectarianism— let  facts  and 
not  theories,  be  collected : — let  them  be  con- 
trasted, and  proved,  and  weighed,  one  against 
the  other — let  them  be  tried  by  the  touchstooe 
of  general  utility.     Then  act,  if  so  you  will— but 
not  till  then.     On  such  foundations  the  super- 
structure will  endure.     All  others  are  mere  frost- 
work— attempts  at  improvement, — the  old  Pene- 
lope web  of  Irish  civilization — doing  laboriously 
to-day,  what  must  be  undone  with  still  more 
labour  to-morrow ;  and  wasting  years  and  n^oney, 
and  men  and  mind,  in  nothings — giving  to  poste^ 
rity  the  same  record  of  indolence  or  imbecility, 
which  we  received  from  our  ancestors ;— and 
keeping  Ireland  the  by-word  amongst  nations^ 
which  she  so  long  has  been,  for  arr(^nt  pre- 
tensions and   impotent  conclusions — for  doing 
little,  and  talking  overmuch. 
.    It  cannot  be  concealed,  however, — and  to  the 
philosophic  and   calm   observer  it  is  surely  a 
matter  of  deep  regret — that  the  very  hands  which 
conferred  the  blessing,  should  have  gone  so  far 
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to  mar  and  delay  its  effects.  There  was  an  air 
indeed  of  "  unwilling:  willingness  "  from  the  out- 
set about  the  giving,  which  not  a  little  detracted 
from  the  value  of  the  gift.  But  this  was  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  circumstances,  than  to  the 
men.  Latterly — I  speak  of  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  from  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment— they  have  claim  perhaps  to  much  less  in- 
dulgence. The  men  and  their  passions  have 
unfortunately  appeared  to  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  matter,  than  the  irresistible  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  a  calamity.  It  has  left, 
what  Mr.  Peel  so  much  wished  to  avoid,  a  Ca- 
tholic question  behind.  The  "  uno  avulso  non 
deficit  alter,"  the  growing  up  of  new  complaint 
on  the  removal  of  the  old,  the  constant  allega- 
tion of  the  enemy,  has  been  half  justified.  That 
all  this  troubling  of  the  waters  afresh  will  soon 
pass  away,  like  the  far  more  terrible  convulsions 
of  the  elements  which  had  preceded  it,  I  have 
little  doubt ;  but  it  appears  a  supererogatory  pre- 
dilection for  j)opular  excitation,  to  have  afforded 
even  the  slightest  opportunity  for  troubling  thera 
at  all.  The  virtue  of  the  panacea  has  begun  al- 
ready to  be  doubted,  and  this  doubt  is  akin  to  a 
denial  of  its  benefits  ;— suspicion  soon  becomes 
certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  and 
such  a  certainty  once  prevalent  in  the  coun- 


try,  the  Relief  bill  might  as  well  not  have  beeii  J 
passed.  It  ought  to  have  been  an  object  with  f 
ministers  to  have  done  what  they  undertook  toJ 
do,  perfectly  andjinal/if.  Clare  has  again  evoke4l 
the  exorcised  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Association; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  would  have  soon  melt- 
ed into  a  simple  British  citizen,  has  been  forced  1 
back  to  his  old  profession  of  Catholic  agitator.*  ■ 

*  Itwas  originally,  it  seems,  Mr.  O'Conncll's  aosioua  desiM  J 
to  BToid  a  recurrence  to  those  scenes  and  recollections  of  c 
discord,  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Relief  hill  fot'  J 
ever  to  suppress.     His  whole  conduct  in  London,  during  th»  I 
discussions  in  either  house,  was  temperate  and  conciliating  I 
His  most  judicious  course  at  that  time  would  have  been,  to  J 
have  reigned  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare  ( 
in  accord  with  the  wish  of  his  constituents),  and  to  bare  i»-J 
entered  tlio  house  at  a  later  period,  when  all  differences  on  I 
the  suliject  were  set  at  rest.      It  is  true  indeed  that  such  a 
couree  would  not  liave  redeemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  to 
the  country ;  hut  it  would  have  been  a  matter  worth   the 
consideration  of  a  judicious  politician,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  j 
country,  whether  all  pergonal  feeling  should  not  hare  ceded  I 
at  siteh  a  moment,  to  the  paramount  interests  of  every  class  1 
in  the  eoiiimuiiity.     The  object  which  the  electors  of  Clare 
bad  principally  in  view  was,  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims :  this  object  was  triumphantly  attained;  -it  waa 
no  longer  necessary  to  cling  with  unwise  )>ertiiiacity  t^  tto 
means.     But  Mr.  O'Connell  seems  to  have  been  led  ittto 
considerable  error,  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  then- 
kIvm.     All  along  he  appears  to  have  believed  that  hik'cese 
would  have  Seen  supported  by  their  advocacy,  or  at  least 
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Of  the  actually  accompanying  measures  I  have 
already  spoken.    The  Suppression  Association 

connivance,  in  both  houses.  For  this  impression  he  had  some 
grounds.  The  ministers  stood  in  a  moat  doubtful  posttion. 
Tliey  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  sacntice  (many  said  un- 
willingly) to  prejudices  still  existing  in  a  high  quatter. 
Wh«n  the  discussion  was  over,  it  was  hoped  that  all  decided 
hostility,  in  the  mind  of  an  illustrious  peisonage  would  have 
quietly  pasucd  away.  The  case  wasotherwisc.  Ministers  were 
compelled  to  persevere  :  it  was  notorious  that  the  Premier 
had  expressed  himself  favourably  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  right; 
but  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  lo  say  bow  for  he 
was  at  liberty  to  act  up  to  this  conviction.  The  error  (to  give 
it  much  too  soft  a  name)  does  not  rest  with  him.  Mr.  O'Coa- 
nell,  disappointed  and  mortified  at  what  he  construed  into  an 
act  of  premeditated  treachery,  and  humiliated  at  having 
been  in  appearance  the  dupe  of  promises  and  professions, 
threw  himself  once  more  upon  the  country.  This  was  now 
unavoidable  :  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  Mr.  O'Connell ;  the 
forernnient  bad  rendered  it  necessary.  But  Mr.  O'Connell 
might  have  acted  the  part,  with  infinitely  more  dignity  and 
judgment.  There  was  no  need  of  reverting  to  the  old  topics  of 
popular  excitation  ;  Bvunswicker  and  Pupist  should  for  ever 
have  been  expunged  from  his  vocabulary.  The  man  who  took 
Ibe  hand  of  Cobbett,  ought  to  have  known  how  to  forgive, 
when  forgiveness  would  not  have  been  a  disgrace,  but  n 
virtue.  .Mr.  O'Connell  ought  to  aim  at  nobler  game,  than 
to  be  the  applauded  of  a  party.  The  country,  through  all 
its  sects  and  classes,  claims  his  talents.  He  ought  not  to 
have  rendered  tham,  as  far  as  possible,  suspected,  or  tiseless. 
—This  after  all  is  the  chief  point.— lias  Mr.  O'Connell  at- 
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bill  has  operated  probably  in  the  jweciee  mana 
in  which  it  was  intended.     It  was  a  harmle 
pains  and  penalty  enactment,  swept  toobUviooj 
almost  in  the  moment  of  its  birth — an  "  irabellflj 
telum  sine  ictn" — a  Congreve  rocket  shot  idly 
into  the  air.     The  same  may  be  said,  as  I  havai 
already  remarked,  of  the  "  securities  "  embodied*  1 
ill  the  bill  itself.    Some  clamour  and  anxiety  werei  I 
shown  at  the  time  about  these  absui'dities ;  bab  J 
both  minister  and  people  have  agreed  to  laugh  a 
tlicm  now.*     Not  so  with  the  Disfranchisement!  1 
Forty-shilling  Freehold  bill.     This  "  Regulatioi 

•  Tbere  are  nol  more  tlian  three  professed  Jesuita  in  lie-, 
land,  and  one  in  £DglaDd.  Was  it  worth  the  while  to  1^»-  J 
late  agaioBt  them  ?     A  Jesuit  becomes  professed,  hj  takings  ] 

■cerliiiii  vo\v3,  which  vows  ore  received  by  one  jierson  onlj', 
and  witli  closed  doors.  IIow  13  the  fact  to  be  proved  ?  Is  a. 
Jesuit  to  accuse  a  Jesuit  ?  or  is  there  to  be  tiu  ecclesiastical 
inquisition  established  to  inquire  into  the  fact  ?  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  made  loud  coiuplaiiils  against  the  continued  assump' 
tioii  of  titles,  Ac.  by  the  Catholic  dignitaries.  Mr.  Peel' 
iinswcred  with  a  smile.  He  knew  well  that  the  Catholic 
liiiiho]rs  ihi'iiiaelve!;  cautiuiislv  abstained  frum  such  i^unip^ 
tion,  If  uUiurs  [;ive  them  Ihest-  appellalions,  they  rtsij^n 
tlicaiselvea  lo  the  huaouc  ttitb  what  (tatieucii  they  auif 
Blucber,  in  concurrence  with  the  restored  3ourt>4^^  or- 
dered that  the  Pont  Jena  should  change  name.  The  court 
obeyed,  but  the  hackney-coachmen,  the  porters,  &c.,  and 
others  whom  it  mure  concerned  than  the  court,  still  call  ii' 
bv  ils  old  name  of  ihe  I'ont  Jena. 
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bill,"  as  it  is  called,  will  yet  form  a  fertile 
source  of  irregularity  and  iiinovatioii  in  tbe  con- 
stitutional law  of  tlie  country.  Jt  is  the  first 
principle  of  a  new  reform  code.  Parliamentary 
regeneration  will  spring  out  of  the  spoliation ; 
out  of  evil,  will  yet  come  good.  It  was  origuially 
meant,  I  believe,  to  be  a  peace-ofi'ering  to  the  ir- 
ritated and  deserted  genius  of  Protestant  Ascen- 
dancy—a  sacrifice  of  Catholicism, to  Protestant- 
ism—of the  priests  and  their  influence,  to  the 
parsons  and  their  infiuence,  and  so  on.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  much  more :  counties  have  be- 
come boroughs,  and  the  constituency  a  corpora- 
tion. These  consequences  were  not  altogether 
unforeseen.  The  supporters  of  popular  rights 
were  warned  in  due  time,  but  the  bill  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  on.  It  has  since  become  a  matter 
of  question,  whether  its  supporters  acted  right  or 
wrong— whether  they  were  traitors  to  the  coun- 
try, or  patriots.  The  doubt  may  be  easily  de- 
cided. Surrendered  it  certainly  was,  but  as  a 
great  price  for  a  greater  good,  by  the  Whigs — 
but  by  the  Tories,  it  was  demanded  as  a  ijuid 
pro  quo,  a  make-weight  in  the  great  account, 
in  return  for  relinquished  privileges :— by  the 
same  Tories  too,  be  it  remembered,  who,  when 
this  very  measure  had  formerly  been  coupled 
with^  emancipation,   had  rejected   it,   with  an 
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affeated  devotion  to  popular  rights,— out  of  iiier« 
Jove  and  affection,  as  they  averred,  to  the  demo- 
cratic portion  of  our  constitution.    But  the  ques-  i 
titm  of  1825,  and  the  questiou  of  16'29,  wereil 
two  different  questions.     The  contest  was  09  J 
longer  between  relief  and  non-relief — but  be-'l 
tween  peace  and  war.     The  delay  of  a  session 
might  have  proved  fatal;  it  might  have  amount- 
ed to  the  rejection  of  all  conciliatory  adjustr  , 
ment  for  ever.     The  lover  of  his  country  had 
to  decide,  whether  ho  would  give  up  a  portion 
of  its  franchises,— or  whether  he  would  put  to  J 
risk— all. 

The  bill  in  Ireland  has  so  far  worked  very  I 
nearly  ia  tlie  manner  that  was  expected.  Few  I 
notices  have  been  sent  in ;  of  those  few,  not 
iijoj'c  thill)  one-third,  and  in  some  places  not 
more  than  one-fifth  have  been  accepted.  Due 
inforniiition  should  have  been  procured  of  the 
probable  number  of  forty-shiiling  freeholdera 
who  coiiU!  register  a  ten-pound  freehold,  before 
tlie  qualification  should  have  been  raised  so  high, 
and  so  swec|)ing  a  privation  of  actually-vested 
ijanchises  have  been  attempted.  ItwaBiH>t~to 
be  imagined  that  Ireland,  under,  the  ekdufwce 
of  so  many  political  evils  for  so  long  a  period 'of 
time,  should  suddenly  emerge,  on  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  into  an  agricultural  and  commercial  pros- 
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perity,  sufficiently  great  to  qualify  any  really  effi- 
cient portion  of  her  population  for  admission  to 
those  ini|>ortant  privileges.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  such  a  people  should  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  a//— that  is,  whether  a  people,  who  had 
become  impoverished  by  a  series  of  calamities 
not  within  their  control,  should  for  the  future  be 
precluded  all  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  As  to  assimilation  to  England,  and 
to  English  franchises,  it  was  mere  plea  and 
pretext ;  and  after  all,  as  untrue  as  it  was  un- 
just. The  assimilation  should  begin  elsewhere, 
and  not  with  the  elective  franchise.  The  En- 
glish system  is  scarcely  less  vicious  than  the 
Irish — far  more  diversified  and.anomalous — and 
ought  to  be  held  up  rather  as  an  object  for 
correction,  than  imitation.  Neither  was  there 
any  approximation  in  the  bill  itself,  either  in  its 
principle,  or  in  its  details,  to  the  practice  or 
privilege,  as  it  actually  exists  in  England.  There 
is  no  resemblance  between  the  life-tenure  free- 
hold of  the  Irish,  and  the  fee-simple  tenure 
of  the  English  elector.  The  abuses,  where  such 
existed,  have  been  left  untouched  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  abuse  has  been  alone  corrected.  The 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  or  rather  as  it  now 
operates,  is  a  law  simply  against  the  poor. 
Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  its  necessity  ; 
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but  it  certainly  behoved  the  supporters  of  the 
principle,  on  which  such  laws  rest^  to  be  less 
partial  in  its  application.  The  same  poverty, 
which  morally  incapacitates  an  individual  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  apportioning  of  the  pnUic 
burdens,  ought  in  no  less  degree,  in  common 
justice,  to  exempt  him  from  bearing  the  burdens 
themselves.  The  great  principle,  that  taxatkm 
and  legislation  are  correlative  terms,  has  tod 
frequently  been  lost  sight  of  in  Ireland «  This 
however  is  no  reason,  why  it  should  not  lus^* 
recalled,  and  practised  for  the  time  to  cotneai 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  tteant; 
that  it  would  be  right  to  revert  altogether  to  thei^ 
old  fictitious  constituency  :  far  from  it.  It  bad 
enormous  vices— numerous  defects.  Ireland  was 
constantly  oscillating  between  two  extremes*- 
The  former  system  was  alternately  the  expres*- 
sion  of  the  aristocratic  influence,  and  the  phy* 
sical  force  of  the  country.  Certain  alterations 
were  necessary,  to  steady  the  balance.  Whether 
they  have  yet  been  found,  is  another  question. 
In  towns  there  will  no  doubt  be  gradually  gene- 
rated, by  the  operation  of  the  late  law,  a  sort  of 
counterbalance  to  the  oligarchical  influence  in 
the  country.  The  towns  have  lately  felt  the 
sweets  of  independence ;  the  facility  of  change ; 
the  few  local  predilections ;  the  slight  and  tran- 
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sient  connexioB  which  binds  them  to  their  land- 
lords ;  the  comparative  ease  with  which  in  such 
places  a  tea-poimd  freehold  can  be  obtained, 
must  not  only  contribute  to  multiply  freeholds  in 
towns,  to  a  far  greater  extent  tlian  in  the  coun- 
ties, but  must  always  render  them  far  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  power  or  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  Yet  it  will  be  a  very  considerable 
time,  indeed,  before  these  effects  shall  have  be- 
come conspicuous.  In  the  intenal,  the  constitu- 
ency is  likely  for  some  time  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentry  and  the  clergy,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  the  more  comfortable  farmers.*  If 
this  were  any  thing  but  a  transitory  state,  it 
would  be  an  evil  so  serious,  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  radical  change  or  perversion  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  tliere  is  scarcely  a  clause  in 
the  bill,  which  does  not  bear  upon  it  a  provision- 
ary  character.    Sooner  or  later,   it  must  lead 

*  The  aristocracy  however  have  in  many  countiea  been 
the  chici'  suffercn.  In  the  Nortli  |>ar(icultirly,  where  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  more  e?i>eciully  abounded,  the 
landed  proprietors  have  been  suddenly  shorn  of  all  tlieir  in- 
fldence.  The  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  of  two  lhou!iand 
freeholders  and  upwards,  registers  now  not  many  more  than 
fifty.  In  the  South,  Lord  Glepj^ll  does  not  proportionally 
register  quite  so  tuany.  So  it  is  witli  loauy  more  of  the  great 
aristocrats — a  balance  of  good,  for  the  evils  iu  other  in- 
slances  iotlkted  by  the  bill. 
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to  a  total  and  decisive  revision  of  the  elective 
code  in  both  countries.  Scarcely  one  intrinsic 
defect  has  yet  been  efficiently  corrected ;  new 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies  have  been  inUo-^ 
duced ;  the  machinery  has  become  far  more 
complicated  ;  the  simplest  results  have  beeo 
sought  by  the  most  confused  means ;  the  vicious 
method  pursued  in  our  other  legislation,  instead 
of  being  corrected,  has  been  adopted  with  addi.» 
tional  defects.  No  marvel  then  if  we  soon  \ 
shall  have  to  return  to  patching  and  repatch* 
ing,  until  at  last  it  vvill  be  found  better  tp  | 
throw  the  work  into  the  fire,  than  to  go  on  cor- 
recting old  blots  with  new.  The  age  has  pro- 
claimed loudly  its  thirst  for  improvement.  Wte  ' 
must  follow  the  age,  and  its  necessities,  for  w6 
cannot  make  it  follow  us.  A  total  change — - 
less  feudal,  less  incongruous,  more  in  analogy 
with  the  real  principles  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment—  must  sooner  or  later  take  place. 
France  has  given  us  lessons,  in  criminal  and 
civil  justice,  already.  We  must  not  disdain  bor- 
rowing a  suggestion  or  two  more  from  her  con- 
stitutional laws.  She  has  discovered  the  ti;iM 
principle,  and  practised  it  with  snccesBj-f'fo 
her,  with  all  our  pride,  in  this  instance  at  least; 
we  must  go  for  instruction.* 
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Ireland  has  now  thrown  open  to  her  a  noble 
perspective.  She  presents  a  wide  field  for  every 
species  of  legislative  improvement.  Her  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  polity— the  education — 
the  comfort  of  her  population — provision  for  her 
poor— encouragement  of  her  manufactures— re- 
generation and  amelioration  of  her  system  of 
justice,  must  sedulously  and  immediately  engage 
her  attention.     In  all  these  departments,  there 

recognised  in  the  FtiglUh  constitution,  that  taxation  should 
be  always  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  share  in  the 
■ppli(;ation  of  the  taxation  ; — in  other  words,  that  all  payers 
to  the  exiseMics  of  the  state  should  hare  a  proportionate  ' 
fihafe  in  iu  legislatiou  and  government :  thus  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  public  contributions  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  the  contributions  increase,  the  elective  franchise  in- 
creases, that  is,  becomes  more  extended — in  other  words,  more 
popular:  it  thus  fiimisbes  a  corrective  to  over-expenditure,  and 
BU  instrument  and  means  of  retrenchment.  One  force  balances 
or couBteracId  the  otiier,  like  the  opposed  metal  bars  in  the 
pendulum  of  a  chronometer.  The  American  system,  de- 
pending principally  on  population,  is  less  suited,  even  to  the 
purposes  of  a  republic  i  but  in  a  monarchy,  and  still  more  in 
an  aristocT^y,  no  question  can  exist  of  tlie  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  French.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  theories 
of  popular  writers  on  the  subject,  all  legislation,  more  or 
lew.  in  practice  resolves  itself  into  fuppties.  If  tliia  be  the 
businew  of  representation,  it  stands  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  criterion  of  the  elective  franchise  ought  to 
be  the  amount  and  nature  of  taxation. 
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mast  be  great  and  radical  changes;  in  manj^a 
every  thing  is  yet  to  be  done.     Education  mu«| 
be  rendered  far  more  general,*  more  practical^ 
more  applicable  to  common  purposes,  in  stricte 
relation  with  the  actual  wants  and  opinloas  cfl 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  commuQity.     Tha  ] 
propriety  of  introducing  into  Ireland  the  systeB^.J 
of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  beeaM 
discussed,  but  by  fits  only,  and  coajecturallyil 
It  is  fortuuate,  that  want  of  time  prevented  ouf  J 
legislators  from  proceeding  farther.     It  is  to  bo's 
desired,  that  their  crude  theories  should  no! 
assume   any  positive  shape,  before  there  be  si 
■  state  of  things  somewhat  more  permanent,  both! 
in  a  political  and  financial  point  of  view.     Wt» 
must   prepare  for  great  changes  arising  out  o£^ 
llic  Sub-lcttiug  act.  Disfranchisement  bill,  &cj  I 

■  For  example,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  country,  in  eon-i  ' 
curreiice  with  the  government,    should  not  establish  i 
(^rritral  posiliou,  AthloDC  for  instance,  &  second  university.  J 
Tilt  csigcML-ii..s  (if  Trcland  arc  great;  and  the  Diibliu  "  '     ' 
versity,  ihouyli  ititreasod  within  a  few  years  by  more  than  I 
ono-tJiird  above  ita  former  number  of  students,  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  supply  them.     Catholics  and  Protestants,  for 
such  objecls,  should  and  would  unite.     To  such  purposaa 
the  old  Catholic  rent  might  be  advantageously  and  properly 
applied — much  better,  at  least,  than  friltering  it  away  in 
elections.     From  the  people  it  came,  and  to  the  people  only 
if  niicht  1o  return. 
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&c.  superadded  to  the  embarrassments,  which 
we  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
empire,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  free  trade,  and  corn  law  questions. 
But  a  wholesale  application  of  any  system, 
much  less  the  vicious  system,  still  oppressing, 
with  its  multitudinous  and  increasing  abuses, 
every  portion  of  the  English  community,  instead 
of  being  the  removal  of  an  old  grievance,  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  infliction  of  a  new  one.  If 
the  country,  from  a  certain  mal-a'ise,  and  diffi- 
culty generated  by  defects  in  her  other  institu- 
tions, cannot  do  without  such  stays  and  sup- 
ports, let  them  be,  at  all  events,  in  accord  with 
tlie  peculiarities,  in  the  habits,  character,  and 
actual  condition  of  the  people.  Let  us  begin 
from  the  beginning ;  and,  not  like  the  academi- 
cians of  Laputa,  think  of  building  our  houses 
from  the  roof.  I^t  the  necessities  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  first  suggest  ;  let  these  sug- 
gestions be  tried  in  limited  and  occasional  ex- 
periments, as  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  found  to  work  well  in  detail,  let 
the  legislature  then  generalise  the  more  salutary 
portions  of  the  system,  and  give  them,  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  sanction  of  statute  law.* 

*  The  system  of  Mendicant  aa.vlums  ought  to  bo  taken  M 
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A  a  very  considerable  poor  tax  is  at  thil 

momei    levied  in  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of  countjJ 
cesses  for  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c. ;  and  thoj 
too  in  the  mode  and  manner   every  way  tfaa 
moat  objectionable,  of  the  many  objectionablo 
modes,  still  tolerated  in  this  free  country, 
irresponsible  and  fu0;itive  body,  at  their  ow 
discretion,  assess;  i      is,  but  distantly  ba 

nefited  by  the  tai  n,  I  mix  up  the  raising 
and  alteration  of  these  ids  with  others,  i 
totally  distinct  from  them,  as  any  of  the  excif^ 
or  other  duties  levied  by  act  of  parliaineiu 
A  poor  cess,  originating  from  the  people  them 
selves,  and  continuing  under  the  cunlral  ■ 
the  people,  will  be  regulated  by  a  very  ditf 
rent  standard— by  public  necessity  and  pvibUtti 
opinion,    and  will  always  meet  in  both,  sonvll' 

the  principle,  ami  tlic  Titlic  Cumpasition  art  as  tlio  model,  of, 
tile  machinery.  The  adoption  of  the  liill  should  be  left  ^t 
the  option  of  oach  parish  or  towiiiaiid,  ami  should  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  period  of  one  or  two  years.  The  rate  payetf 
should  have  each  a  vote,  and  the  []Uin;iL.'e merit  of  llieir  eon- 
cerns  should  be.ontrusted  to  a  standing  committee,  chosen  by  tf 
general  meeting  of  the  voters  at  the  begiiming  of  the  ywu^ 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  aasesainent  would  thus  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  local  arrangement  at  the  discretion  of  the  meetins;  of 
the  parish.  This  plan,  with  such  modilicatioiis  as  circum- 
stances required,  might  be  embodied  in  a  short  bill,  and  iwil 
enforced,  but  left  U>  the  choice  of  the  public. 
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sort  df  check  to  tlie  acknowledged  tendency 
which  all  managements  of  the  kind  inherit,  to 
gradual  corruption  and  decay.  How  far  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
require  the  interposition  of  parliament  to  raise 
them  from  their  actual  depression,  is  a  far  wider 
and  more  ditlicult  theme.  They  labour,  in  Ire- 
land, under  a  different  species  of  disease  from 
what  tliey  do  io  England.  In  Ireland,  properly 
8|>eaking,  tiiere  are  no  manufactures  at  all,  except 
the  manufacture  of  t'le  soil !  Agriculture  has 
no  home  market,  in  comparison,  to  what  she 
ought  to  have.  Ireland  is  consequently  depen- 
dent almost  exclusively  upon  her  relations  with 
England ;  and  liable  to  be  seriously  affected,  in 
addition  to  her  own  miseries,  by  the  miseries  of 
her  aeigbbour.  Capital  has  hitherto  not  been 
allowed  a  free  circulation ;  there  has  been  ac- 
cumulation  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
want  in  others :  the  usual  evils  of  these  unna- 
tural restrictions  have  been  experienced :  they 
have  produced  upon  the  wholesome  action  of 
tlie  body  politic  effects  quite  analagous  to  what 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  human  frame. 
There  has  been  plethory  and  marasma;  a  gross 
but  deceitful  appearance  of  health,  a  dwindling 
and  pining  away,  side  by  side ;  poverty  in  the 
bosom  of  plenty,  luxury  linked  with  starvatipo. 
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and  in  all  these  various  shapes,  decay,  and  often 
death.  The  Relief  bill,  in  doing  away  these  inju- 
rious restraints,  has  gone  far  to  restore  its  natural 
health  to  the  commercial  body  of  the  country. 
Capital  is  already  beginning  to  find  in  Ireland 
its  natural  level ;  and  though  it  has  not  pro- 
ceeded in  a  torrent,  as  some  had  fondly  anti- 
cipated, it  is  not  less  certain  that  it  is  even  now 
in  gradual  but  constant  flow.  Nor  is  this  delay 
sfter  all  so  injurious.  Manufactures  which  come 
aiowly,  generally  come  to  stay.  No  better  pledge 
can  be  given  of  the  permanence  of  an  establish- 
ment, than  the  patient  and  judicious  preliminary 
inquiries  of  its  projectors.  Yet  with  all  this,  the 
first  projectors  of  such  establishments  will  be 
always,  more  or  less,  like  adventurous  navigators, 
of  speculative  and  daring  dispositions ;  some  will 
succeed,  and  succeed  greatly,  but  for  one  suc- 
cess there  will  of  course  be  many  failures ;  and  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  country  must  make  up  its 
mind  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  excitations  and 
depressions,  the  various  pernicious  vicissitudes, 
(rf  a  gamester.  But  this  must  pass,  and  its 
momentary  existence  should  not  discourage, 
much  less  repel.  These  are  not  symptoms 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  the  usual  demonstration 
of  the  same  morbid  or  rather  incipient  state  of 
improvement,   in  every  country  in  the  world. 
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Out  of  such  mistakes  true  knowledge  will  at 
last  spring  ;  upon  this  bitter  tree  of  disappoint- 
ment will  al  last  grow  the  sweet  fruit  of  victory. 
To  Huccess,  we  should  be  well  persuaded,  with 
all  our  national  vanity  (which  is  often  excessive), 
tltere  neither  now  is,  nor  ever  will  be  a  royal 
road :  we  must  labour  up  the  hill,  as  every  nation 
worthy  of  the  name  has  constantly  laboured  be- 
fore us;  and  do  things  by  degrees,  if  we  wishwhat 
we  intend  to  do,  should  be  really  and  effectively 
done  at  all.  Sudden  bounties,  high-sounding 
Bnbscriptions,  levies  en  masse  of  labourers  for 
public  works,  and  all  such  grandiloquous  and 
magnificent  commencements,  may  be  full  of 
dramatic  show  and  parade,  but  they  end  gene- 
rally where  they  begin  ;  they  are  little  better 
than  the  army  of  Caligula  setting  out  with  thou- 
sands, to  gather  up  a  few  cockleshells  from  the 
ocean.  What  the  country  wants  from  the  go- 
vernment, is  a  simple  removal  of  difficulties — 
peace,  leisure,  repose ;  if  she  has  any  thing  in 
her,  she  ought  of  herself  to  be  able  to  do  the 
rest ;  if  not,  though  government  were  to  work 
miracles  in  her  behalf,  she  would  still  remain 
where  she  is.  But  Ireland  has  given,  even  in 
her  worst  days,  proof  that  she  has  the  elements 
of  regeneration  within  her  bosom  ;  they  re- 
quire only  to  be  evoked ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
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who  possesses  the  enchanter's  wand,  or  who 
knows  how  to  read  aright  the  magic  book.  The 
Jove  of  industry  and  comfort  is  to  be  taught  by 
practice,  and  by  enjoyment ;  the  more,  pros- 
perity and  comfort  be  felt,  the  greater  thirst 
and  desire  there  will  be,  for  more.  Habits  after 
iltll  are  nothing  but  the  repetitions  of  the  same 
Act,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  good  oneB 
I  should  not  be  as  easily  practised  and  enforced 
i9»  bad.  When  once  tliese  habits  begin  to  be 
formed,  an  anxious  desire  for  their  preserva- 
tion will  naturally  appear.  The  impartial  ad- 
ministratbn  of  justice,  the  equal  protection  of 
property,  the  exact  observance  of  the  laws, 
jwrfect  regard  to  the  rights  and  franchises  of 
ike  lowest  citizen,  are  all  natural  results  of 
this  anxiety.  When  once  this  desire  is  fully 
expressed,  rapid  and  radical  ameliorations  must 
lake  place  in  every  part  of  the  country.  With 
•uch  a  desire,  neither  the  Grand  Jury  system, 
Bi)r  the  Vestry  system,  nor  much  of  the  actual 
Church  system,  can  possibly  coexist.  Alter- 
ations of  some  kind  or  other  must  occur  in  all 
these  things, — and  great  altei'ations  in  some. 
The  Grand  Jury  taxation  must  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, or  Grand  Juries  must  become  representa- 
tive bodies,  chosen  by  baronies  and  parishes,  if 
they  are  to  continue  invested  with  the  exteosive 
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powers  which  they  acUiaily  enjoy.  They  would 
thus  form  a  series  of  small  state  legi^laturcA, 
good  substitutes  for  Local  parliaments.  It  is 
intolerable,  that  a  body  chosen  by  a  high  she* 
ritf,  chosen  again  by  the  crown,  or  the  dispenser 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  should  dispose  as 
lavishly,  and  far  more  vexationsly,  of  public  pro- 
pertyi  than  the  legislature  itself.*  The  Vestry 
act  is  another  direct  infringement  of  the  right 
of  self- taxation,  and  in  a  state  wliieh  affecls  to 
consider  this  right,  as  Uie  basis  of  all  its  institu- 
tions, it  is  a  system  which  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered for  another  session  to  endure.  It  ought  to 
be  the  desire  of  honourable  men,  putting  all  its 
flagrant  injustice  out  of  the  question,  to  seek  for 
a  support  of  their  religions  establishment  else- 
where than  in  the  pockets  of  the  starving  pea- 

j  *  ,TI>^  same  juay  ti«  said  o(  CorpotoUons.  They  are  not 
only  obsgleto,  but  absurd.  They  were  formerly  intended  &s 
barrierti  ogainst  tlic  fi^udnl  eiicroaclinients  of  the  nuigbbour- 
ing  baronn,  defences  for  artisans,  encouragements  to  trade, 
&c.  But  when  the  barons  and  their  feudalism  are  g;one, 
why  frMcrra  the  barriers?  It  is  lik«  taking  an  antidote 
against  a  poiaoii,  when  the  poison  no  longer  iofecls  the 
syatem.  The  antidote  in  such  a  case  very  oft«u  beconicH  a 
poison,  worse  than  that  against  which  it  was  to  guard.  But 
the  government  ere  long  will  din^ct  its  attention  to  these 
abuses ;  or  if  the  government  neglect  it,  the  people  will  du 
their  duty,  and  take  its  place. 
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sant.  A  proud  church,  as  the  church  of  Bn^- 
JBad  boasts  itself  to  be,  ought  to  disdain  acting 
{  ihe  shameless  and  sturdy  mendicant;  a  rich 
diurch,  as  the  church  of  England  unquestion- 
ably is,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  act  the  plun- 
derer of  the  poor  man's  earnings — the  compul- 
sory exactor  of  a  tribute,  for  which  she  returns 
no  equivalent  or  gain.  But  these  are  evils  which 
must  be  corrected,  not  by  the  Catholics,  but  by 
the  country.  They  are  evils  in  which  all  are 
interested— evils  which  in  the  end  produce  quite 
as  much  injury  to  those  who  receive,  as  to  those 
who  give.  The  Church  by  this  time  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  impressed  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  reform  ;  whether  it  shall  be  self-reform, 
that  is,  internal  reform,  or  reform  from  without, 
depends  principally,  if  not  solely,  upon  herself. 
If  she  will  not  go  down  to  the  innovations  which 
are  advancing  upon  her,  quietly  and  judicious- 
ly, the  innovations  will  come  up  violently  and 
abruptly,  to  her.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  ia- 
stance  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  such  will  he  the 
case  in  hers.  In  such  a  crisis,  let  her  be  well 
persuaded  that  all  former  feuds  will  be  altoge- 
ther forgotten  ;  Catholics  and  Protestants  will 
melt  into  laymen.  The  battle  will  be  betweeD 
old  vested  interests,  and  new  interests,  ten  times 
«M"ftngeji:,.Y'bicli.  .have,gro)«(n,,up,iji  th.^ir  stesd.. 
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Neither  antiquity,  nor  possession,  nor  any  other 
Tenerable  prejudice,  can  now  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  an  amelioration.  The  forty-shilling  freeholder 
pleaded,  and  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  y/as 
not  listened  to.  The  late  Disfranchisement  bill, 
amongst  its  numerous  bad  consequences,  has  at 
least  produced  this  one  good,  that  it  has  cleared 
away  much  cant,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  and 
left  matters  of  national  improvement  to  be  argued 
on  their  own  iutrinsic  merits,  and  not  on  the  fic- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  piist.  No  side  or 
partial  interests,  such  as  the  late  Catholic  ques- 
^n,  will  for  the  future  interfere  with  a  just  value 
iat  the  common  interests  of  the  state.  The  peo* 
pie  will  speak  out,  and  be  believed  when  they 
speak.  It  will  no  longer  be  considered,  when  a 
public  and  notorious  abuse  is  under  observation, 
whether  the  abuse  or  the  attack  be  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  but  whether  the  abuse  he  fact,  and 
whether  the  attack  be  just.  This  is  a  great 
and  important  result,  for  it  at  length  opens  the 
sure  and  straight  path  to  national  and  gradual 
regeneration.  Eligibility  to  office,  individual  ad- 
Tantage,  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  such  a 
benefit.  Were  the  Catholic  only  to  become,  what 
his  Protestant  countryman  actually  is  or  has 
been,  much  certainly  would  have  been  effected  ; 
but  how  little  in  comparison  to  what  still  remains 
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behind !     Yet  let  it  not  be  invidiously  said,  thaAi  i 
the  Catholic  is  not  satisfied.     Far  from  it — th*v  I 
Catlwlic  is  fuUy  satisfied  ;  but  there  is  no  reasoW  J 
why  the  Irishman  and  the  British  citizen  shoalt^j 
not  wish  for  more.    That  there  will  always  bolff 
3uch  desires — that  there  will  always  be  partieBjjl 
and  always  agitation,  in  such  a  state  as  ours,  vf  1 
quite  natural.     It  is  the  very  condition  of  out*  I 
liberties — it  is  the  principle  from  whicb  we  haW#:J 
onr  political  birth  and    being.     God  forbid  \ 
should  not  be  so!— God  forbid  we  should  evcrb*^! 
condemned  to  live,  in  a  country  so  lost  to  all  nflffj 
ble  aspirings,  so  stagnant  and  so  sluggish  to  alfl 
that  is  great  and  good,  as  not  to  show  a  constantfll 
yearning  and  effort  towards  improvement!    Atf^i 
well  might  we  wish  to  navigate  a  sea  without' 
waves,  or  to  dwell  under  a  sky  without  winds  or 
clouds.     Motion  is  the  health  of  all  bodies,  mo- 
ral as  well  as  physical.     Compel  them  into  rest, 
and  they  die.     But  there  is  a  great  diflFerenc& 
between  a  legitimate  object  for  such  exertion,. 
and  an  iliegitiinatc  one.     Catholic  emancipation 
has  done  this — it  has  given  a  just  and  national 
direction  to  the  national  efforts.     It  has  dwft 
more  than  any  other  measure,  since  the  period' 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  make; 
the  country  truly  citizen.     It  has  turned  our 
faces  to  the  right  point.     Its  discussions  have 
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already  given  us  activity,  spirit,  habits  of  think- 
ing, of  reasoning,  of  acting :  -  all  we  now  want 
is  union.  That  also,  let  it  be  hoped,  we  shall  in 
due  season  acquire.  Present  men  may  then 
take  up  with  confidence  the  noble  task :  they 
may  labour  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  hope  to  leave  something  behind  them  for 
the  benefit  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  Who  is 
there,  in  looking  back  on  the  perils  and  diffi* 
culties  through  which  we  have  passed,  who 
does  not  glory  in  having  lived  in  such  times? 
Who,  with  such  a  lesson  before  him — be  the 
obstacles  great  or  small — be  the  adversary  weak 
or  mighty — be  the  battle  long  or  short,  shall 
hereafter  dare  to  despair  of  the  perfect  salvation 
of  his  country  ? 
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The  Catholic  Vlergys  Remonstrance  of  Lot/ally. 

Wb,  your  Majesty's  subjects,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Ireland  together  assembled, 
do  hereby  declare  and  solemnly  protest,  before  God  and 
bis  holy  angels,  that  we  own  and  acknowledge  yoar 
Majesty  to  be  our  true  and  lawful  King,  supreme  Lord, 
and  undoubted  Sovereign,  as  well  of  this  realm  of 
Ireland  as  of  all  other  your  Majesty's  dominions;  con- 
sequently we  confess  ourselves  bound  in  conscience  to 
he  obedient  to  your  Majesty  in  all  civil  and  temporal 
affairs,  as  any  subject  ought  to  be  to  bis  prince,  and 
as  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  require  at  our  bands. 
Therefore  we  promise  that  we  will  inviolably  bear 
trne  allegiance  to  your  Majesty,  your  lawful  heira  and 
successors ;  and  that  no  power  ou  earth  shall  be  able 
to  withdraw  us  from  our  duty  herein  :  and  that  we  will, 
even  to  the  loss  of  our  blood,  if  occasion  requires,  assert 
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yoar  Majesty's  rights  against  any  that  shall  invade  tbtf 
same,  or  iittempt  to  deprive  yourself,  or  your  lawfol 
heirs  and  successors,  of  any  part  thereof.  And  lo  tlui 
end  this  our  sincere  protestation  may  more  clear^i 
appear,  we  further  declare,  thiit  it  is  not  nur  doctrinOi 
that  sabjects  may  be  discharged,  absolved,  or  freed  front 
the  obligation  of  performing  their  duty  of  true  obedience 
and  allegiance  to  their  prince :  much  less  may  we  allow 
of,  or  pass  as  tolerable,  any  doctrine  that  pernicionsly, 
or  agafnat  the  word  of  God,  maintains,  that  any  private 
Bubjeot  may  lawfully  kill  or  murder  the  anointed  of  God,, 
his  prince.  Wherefore,  pursuant  to  the  deep  appre- 
heosioD  we  have  of  the  abomination  and  sad  conBo- 
quences  of  its  practice,  we  do  engage  ourselves  tO! 
discover  to  your  Majesty,  or  some  of  your  ministers,  any, 
attempt  of  that  kind,  rebellion  or  conspiracy,  against^ 
your  Majesty's  person,  crown,  or  royal  authority,  that 
comes  to  our  knowledge,  whereby  such  horrid  evil  may 
be  prevented.  Finally,  as  we  hold  the  premises  to  be 
agreeable  to  good  conscience,  so  we  religiously  sweaT 
the  due  observance  thereof  to  our  utmost;  and  we  will 
preach  am!  teach  the  same  to  our  respective  flocks.  Id 
witness  whireof  we  do  hereunto  subscribe  the 
day  ofJuHi-.  Il>(>(>. 

^O.    II. 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  to  be  administered  to  iJuttimmt 
Catholics  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Capitulation 
of  Limerick,  and  no  other. 

},   A  B.  Hn   solemnlv  promt.-^e  and  swear,  that  I  will 


be  fiittbful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties 
Kin^  William  and  Queeu  Mary. 

So  help  me  God. 

No.  III. 

Oatfu  imposed  hy  the  English  Statutes  3rd  and  4tk 
of  William  and  Mart/,  c.  ii.,  in  violalion  of  the  Ni»th 
Article  of  Limerick. 


DllCLARATION  AGAINST  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  preseoce 
of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  there  is 
not  any  transubstantiution  of  the  elements  of  bread  atid 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  and  after 
the  consecration  thereof,  by  any  person  whatsoever  ^ 
and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  aod  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  as  they  are  now  u.sed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly  in 
the  presence  of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that 
I  do  make  this  declarutiuii,  und  every  part  thereof,  in 
the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me, 
as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Pro- 
testants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  meotal 
reservation  whatsoever;  and  without  any  dispensatios 
already  granted  me  for  the  purpose  hy  the  Pope,  or 
any  other  authority  or  person  whatsoever;  or  without 
any  hope  of  any  such  dispensation  from  auy  person  or 
anthoritv  whatsoever;  or  without  thinking  that  I  am, 
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or  can  be,  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of 
this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  nlthongh  the  Pope, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  power  whatsoever, 
should  dispense  with,  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that 
it  was  nnll  and  void  from  the  beginning-. 

Oath  of  Abjuration. 

I,  A  B,  do  swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart   abbor,i1 
detest,  and    abjure,   as    impious    and    heretical, 
damnable  doctrine   and  position,   that   princes  excoiq 
rounicated  or  deposed  by  the  Pope,  or  any  anthority  a 
the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  thei|:l 
subjects,  or  any  person  whatsoever.     And  1  do  declai 
that   no  foreign    prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  ] 
tentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  poweM 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,    ecclesiastica 
or  spiritual,  within  this  realm. 

So  help  me  God. 

No.  IV. 

Prultst  against  the  Act  to  confirm  the  Articles  of 

Limtrivh. 

R[s;i)l.VKJi  on  tlii'  (jueslion.  that  the  engrossed  Bill 
sent  ii[i  liy  tiie  C'omiuons,  eiitilled  "An  Act  for  the 
Confirmation  of  Articles  made  at  the  Surrender  nf.lJiB 
Cily  of  Limerick,"  do  pass  into  a  law.  ,■    .,     »,.   , 

Ordered  on  motion,  that  sucb  lords  as  please  ntaj 
enter  their  protest  to  the  last  foregoing  vote,  with  their 
reasons. 

We,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  names 
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are  hereafter  subscribed,  do  dissent  from  tlie  aforesaid 
vote,  and  enter  our  protest  against  the  same  for  tbe 
reasons  following  .^ 

1.  Because  we  think  the  title  of  the  Bill  doth  not 
agree  with  the  body  thereof,  the  title  being,  "  AaAct  for 
the  Confirmation  of  Articles  made  at  the  Surrender  of  the 
City  of  Limerick ;"  whereas  no  one  of  the  said  Articles 
is  therein,  as  we  conceive,  fully  conBrmed. 

2.  Because  the  said  Articles  were  to  be  conGrmed  in 
fdvour  of  them  to  whom  they  were  granted.  But  the 
confirmation  of  them  by  the  Bill  is  such,  that  it  puts 
them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before,  as 
we  conceive. 

3.  Because  the  Bill  omits  these  material  words — 
"andati  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  said 
counties,"  which  are  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent 
declared  to  be  part  of  tbe  2nd  article,  und  several 
persons  have  been  adjudged  within  the  said  2nd  article 
by  virtue  of  the  aforementioned  words:  so  that  the 
words  omitted,  being  so  very  material,  and  confirmed 
by  liis  Majesty  after  a  solemn  debate,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, some  express  reasons,  as  we  conceive,  ought  to 
have  been  assigned  in  the  Bill,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
world  as  to  that  omission, 

4.  Because  several  words  nrc  inserted  in  tbe  Bill 
which  are  not  in  the  Articles;  and  others  omitted, 
which  alter  both  the  sense  and  meaning  of  some  parts 
of  the  Articles,  as  we  conceive. 

5.  Because  we  apprehend  that  many  Protestants 
may  and  will  suffer  by  this  Bill,  in  their  just  rights  and 
pretensions,  by  reason  of  their  having  purchased,  snd 


leat  moDey  upon  the  credit  of  the  said  Articles;  and,  : 
,  in  several  other  respects. 


'■Ml*^/U  V 


Londonderry. 
Tyrone. 
Dnncannon. 
S.  Elphin. 
Will.  Derry. 
Will.  Clonferf. 
W.  Killala. 

No.  V. 


John  Ossory. 

Thomas  Limerick. 

Thomas  Killaloe. 

Kerry. 

Howtb. 

Kingston. 

Sirabane. 


Mr.  KeogKi  Accouat  of  the  Delegation  of  1799,  " 
inc.  ifc.  kc 

lu  the  year  1791,  twelve  Catholic  citizens  obtainei 
an  audience  of  the  then  secretary  to  the  v 
government,  and  presented  to  bim  a  list  of  a.  part,  anct 
but  a  part  of  the  penal  laws,  entreating  tlie  interest  and 
proti^clion  of  govfrnmetif,  while  they  sought  a  retnoval 
of  any  one,  although  it  should  be  the  very  smallest  of 
our  grievances.  The  setTetury,  the  ngent  of  this  Irent' 
hlinff  court,  did  not  deign  to  give  this  respectful  depu- 
tLition  even  a  refusal;  he  dismissed  them  without  aa 
answer.  Repelled  in  ihis  quarter,  we  prepared  a  brief 
and  most  humble  petition  to  the  legislature.  But  four 
millions  of  subjects  could  not  get  one  member  of  parlia- 
ment even  to  present  their  petition  to  the  bonse!  Mf. 
(afterwards  Lord)  O'Neil,  bad  indeed  undertaken  the 
task  ;  but  superior  influence  induced  or  compelled  him 
to  retract,  and  he  peremptorily  refused  to  discharge 
his  cn^nffement. 
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As  to  tlie  aristocracy  of  the  Catliotics,  tliey,  it  must 
be  coDfessed,  were  not  inactive :  they  exerted  them- 
selves, it  is  true,  but  their  exertions  were  liirectly  iu 
opposition  to  our  seeking  redress.  The  peerage  was 
unanimous,  and  supported  by  some  of  our  bishops,  by 
many  of  our  wealthy  merchants,  and  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lauded  interest,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must 
have  been  the  aggregate  weight  of  such  a  body.  They 
triumphed  in  our  discomfiture,  and  the  insulting  manner 
in  which  the  deputation  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
castle  furnished  them  with  a  copious  subject  of  ridicule. 
Thus,  (hen,  rejected  by  government,  refused  admittance 
to  parliament,  scoffed  at  and  opposed  by  our  own  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  all  over  whom  either  possessed 
auy  influence,  our  petition  was  abandoned  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  Dublin  themselves,  from  a  conviction  that  auy 
farther  application  for  redress  must  be  hopeless,  while 
the  accumulated  influence  of  government,  parliameut, 
and  even  of  their  own  body,  was  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale  against  it.  On  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  Caflioliciis 
ipse,  has  the  unparalleled  ignorance  or  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  say,  "  that  a  trembling  court  intended  to 
grant  our  emancipation."  And  as  the  assertion  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  chaise  against  me,  I  am  compelled,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  it,  to  state  the  share  I  had  in 
rabing  the  Catholics  from  the  despondeucy,  or  rather 
the  despair,  into  wbich  they  hud  fallen ; — and  I  shall  do 
this,  with  two  of  the  committee  of  that  luauaptcious 
period  in  my  view,  who  can  correct  if  there  be  any 
thing  erroneous,  or  contradict  if  there  be  any  tbin^ 
false,  in  my  statement. 
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The  select  commitlee  was,  at  my  request,  summoned, 
and  met  at  Allen's  Court.  It  was  their  determination  to 
give  up  the  cause  as  desperate,  lest  a  perseverance  in 
what  they  considered  as  an  idle  pursuit,  might  not  only 
prove  ineffectual,  but  draw  down  a  train  of  persccutioH 
on  the  body.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  pressed, 
that  one  of  the  committee  should  be  deputed  to  London 
to  advocate  their  cause  with  the  immediate  ministers  of 
llie  crown,  and  that  the  expenses  of  his  mission  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  fund,  which  was  then 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  proposal  was  of  a  novd^ 
and  thought  to  be  of  an  idle  nature,  an  emanation  of  a^fl 
ardent,  an  enthusiastic,  perhaps  a  disordered  miodi 
They  were  persuaded  that  the  minister  would  not  re- 
ceive their  deputy,  and  at  all  events  would  graut  no  re- 
laxation of  our  grievances,  upon  the  not-unnatural  pr&- 
snmptiou,  that  the  Irish  government  must  have  been 
apprised  of  his  sentiments  when  they  closed  the  doors 
imlh  iif  liie  cabinet  and  the  parliament  against  us. 
Fiiiiilly,  L'vpry  miui  refused  to  go  upon  so  hopeless  an 
errand,  and  the  meeting  was  actually  breaking  up,  and 
about  to  disperse  for  ever,  when  I,  and  1  alone,  offered 
to  go  to  London,  and  at  my  own  expense,  to  solicit  aq 
audience  from  ministers.  All  I  required  was  the  au- 
thority of  their  permission,  which  I  ohlained,  and  I  ac- 
.■ordingly  .-et  out  for  tiie  British  capital,  where  I  re- 
mained for  three  months,  and  whence  I  retnmed  to  thu 
kingdom,  in  January,  1792 — accompanied,  at  .my  mm 
desire,  by  the  son  of  that  illustrious  Irishman,  Edm, 
Burke. 

I  arrived  in  London  without  any  introduction  from 
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this  country,  without,  any  support,  any  assistance,  any 
instructions.  I  call  upon  those  who  hear  me,  and  who, 
aa  I  before  said,  are  competent  to  contradict  me,  if  I 
falsify  or  exa^^erale,  to  say  whether  I  have  been  guilty 
of  either.  I  had  gone,  in  the  opinion  of  my  brethren 
of  the  committee,  upon  a  forlorn  hope,  and  they  proba- 
bly scarce  expected  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  me  or  my 
mission.  I  was  introduced  to  the  truly  great  Edmund 
Barke,  the  sincere  friend  of  Ireland,  and,  for  that  very 
reason,  of  the  Catholic  body ;  through  him  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Melville,  then  Mr.  Dundas,  and  minister  of 
the  Irish  department,  f  will  not,  because  it  is  not  now 
necessary,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  reasons  I  urged  in 
my  interview  with  that  statesman ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  had  the  very  good  fortune  and  happiness  to  convince 
that  minister  that  the  interest  of  his  Majesty  required 
that  the  condition  of  his  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland 
■honid  be  amelioraled. 

In  consequence  of  this,  nt  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
session,  in  January,  1792,  a  ministerial  member.  Sir  H. 
Langrishe,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Ireland,  which  afterwards  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  which  opened  to  us  the  profession  of  the  law— privi- 
lege of  education  unrestrained  by  the  necessity  of  license 
— and  of  legal  intermarriage  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics ;  and  now  for  these  exertions,  made  at  my 
own  expense,  and  attended  with  a  degree  of  success 
beyond  the  most  ardent  hopes,  or  even  wishes  of  the 
Catholics  at  that  period,  are  accusations  brought  against 
me  by  this  infamous  calumniator,  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause,  which  my  then  individual  efforts  supported.  But 
let  me  proceed. 
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So  far  waa  complete  emaucipation  from  being  < 
manded,  or  even  (bought  of,  at  that  time,  much  mo| 
of  course  from  being  in  the  contemplation  of  the  govergj 
ment,  that  tbe  Irish  parliament,  on  tbe  20th  day  of  i 
following  month,  Febnmry,  1792,  rejected  a  pelit 
from  the  Catholic  body,  for  "  only  some  s/tare  'm  I 
elective  franchise,"  with  a  majority  of  203  against  23.  i 

The  hostile  spirit  of  the  Irish  government  met  in  t 
aristocracy  of  tbe  Catholics,  very  active,  very  Kealoug 
but  certainly  not  very  able  partisaus.  Tbe  peers  i 
gentry,  and  all  whom  tbey  could  influence,  signed  | 
declaration  at  the  instigation  of  government,  in  wbitd 
Tiieuutiess  and  folly  were  combined,  opposing  tbe  iit 
tended  relief  of  their  country,  their  children,  and  then 
selves;  and  the  Irish  government  fortvarded  this  decla* 
ration  to  Lord  Melville,  then,  us  I  before  said. 
Secretary  Dundos,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  indm 
Iiim  to  withdraw  the  support  of  government  from  tbo  ' 
pri)i)orii.'d  bill  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe;  but  that  mi- 
riisler  refused  to  gratify  them  in  this  instance. 

Animated  by  the  relaxation  they  had  obtained,  the 
Calholius  of  Dublin  summoned  a  conveution  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  assemble  in  the  capital.  Tbijt, 
iiieii.'inre  creiilfd  a  universal  outcry  from  the  Irish  go- 
vernment ami  all  ils  agents,  whether  at  county  meet- 
ings, grand  juries,  or  corporation!,.  We  were  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  overawe  tbe  parliament,  or  to  eMQt 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  Catholio  nobilUytVfMI^ 
again  pressed  into  the  service,  for  which  they  were  ap> 
parently  more  calculated  by  their  disposition  than  their 
abilities.  They  pledged  themselves,  not  only  not  to 
join   iu.    hut  ]\U<-sy-np  to  pn-vent    the  nssemhlin-  of  tbe 
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convention.  Terrified  by  llie  threats  of  government 
upon  the  one  side,  weighed  down  by  the  millstone  of 
aristocmtic  influence  upon  the  other,  the  counties  re- 
mained unmoved,  apparently  unaffected  ;  at  least  they 
did  not  make  any  effort  towards  appointing  representa- 
tives to  the  intended  convention.  This  obstacle  was  to 
be  overcome,  or  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  blasted 
for  ever.  I  a^in  came  forward :  I  went  through  the 
four  provinces,  accompanied  by  my  lamented  friend,  T, 
W.  Tone ;  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ulster,  held  in  that  province.  With  those 
prelates  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  interview,  like- 
wise with  the  bishops  of  Conoaught,  who  had  been 
tampered  with  and  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  a  Catholic  lawyer.  In  ray  journey  thither,  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  dear  and  much-lamented  friend, 
Thomas  Broughall,  with  whom  I  traversed  the  whole 
south  of  Ireland.  When  a  good  example  was  once  set, 
it  was  followed  with  enthnsiasm,  and  the  convention  be- 
came the  genuine,  full,  and  complete  representation  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Yet  even  this  convention  did 
not  entertain  an  idea,  for  some  time,  of  applying  for  more 
than  the  elective  franchise  and  admission  to  grand  juries, 
until,  towards  its  close,  it  determined  to  petition  the 
sovereign  himself  for  a  full  admission  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  constitution.  The  convention  ap- 
pointed five  of  its  members  to  carry  the  petition  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  In  January,  1793,  the  deputation 
was  introduced  to  the  King,  and  presented  the  petition. 
I  was  of  the  number;  so  were.  Lord  French,  Christopher 
Bellew,  and  James  Edward  Devcreux,  Esqm.,  who  are 
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still  living ;  and  to  these  three  surviving  delegates  I  re-  I 
ff r  for  the  honourable  testimony  which  they  bore  witkv 
respect  to  ray  services  at  our  interview  with  Lord  Mel-.  I 
ville.     But  I  hasten  to  what  gives  me  infinitely  greate 
pleasure,  the  result.     The  result  was,  that  ihe  Catholical 
were  restored  to  the  elective  franchise — to  magistracim 
— to  grand  juries— and  one  sweeping  clause  remove* 
numberless  penal  statutes.     These  privileges,  so  ben»* 
ficial  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  from  the  greatest  lantUl 
bolder  to  the  peasant,  my  accuser  ca\is  pell  1/  privUefft 
and  the  share  I  have  had  in  procuring  them,  be  pror'l 
nounces  to  be  another  of  the  injuries  I  have  done  to  Ihwl 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

This  anonymous  writer  calls  on  me  to  account  for  tlu 
address  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford:  he  says,  that  i 
grovelling  and  slavish,  without  one  expression  conveying 
a  hope  of  Catholic  emancipation.  I  have  in  my  band"! 
that  address,  from  which  I  will  read  two  paragraphs,  to 
pro-M'  hj^  want  of  truth  in  this,  as  in  his  other  charges, 
and  that  the  address  did  convey  a  hope  of  emancipatioo. 
The  followintr  arc  the  piiragrajihs  I  allude  to:— 

"  That  it  will  be  the  achievement  of  your  Grace's  ad- 
minislnitinii  In  have  guided  a  salutary  and  compreheoJ 
•^ive  schu'nie  of  policy  lo  iUnt  ijhrlous  derehpinent,  of 
which  the  advantages  have  been  in  part  displayed  ;  and 
the  importaJiE  coiisetjueiices  must  be  lo  invigorate  tbe 
admirable  British  constitntion,  by  introdaoiBg' -ft  ■Ibj'll 
people  to  defend  it,  as  their  ottd  chief  good.  '  '''  ^" 
"  May  your  Grace  permit  us  to  conclude  with  tha' 
expression  of  those  sentiments,  in  which  all  Irish  CaAd^' 
lies  can  have  hut  one  voice.     Bound  as  we  are  to  Ihe 
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forluiics  of  the  empire,  by  a  remembruDce  of  past  uud 
/A«  hope  of  future  benefits— h'j  our  preference  and 
by  our  oatlis — should  the  wise  generosity  of  our  law- 
givers vouchsafe  to  crown  that  hope,  which  their  justice 
inspires,  it  would  he  no  longer  our  duty  alone,  but  our 
pride,  to  appear  the  foremoBt  against  approaching  dan- 
ger; and,  if  necessary,  to  remunerate  our  benefactors 
by  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives." 

But  a  strong  and  specific  charge  remains  to  be  an- 
swered— that  either  live  or  six  thousand  n  year  was 
offered  by  governmeDl,  as  a  bribe  for  keeping  back  for 
one  year  the  Catholic  i>etitioD.  The  charge  is  against 
me: — it  is  evident,  that  he  must  insinuate,  that  not  only 
the  offer  was  made  to  mei  but  accepted  by  me ;  for  if  I 
rejected  the  offer,  where  would  be  the  crime  on  my 
side!  I  once  more  call  on  this  defamer  to  come  for- 
ward, and  give  even  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of 
tbb  charge.  The  present  and  the  late  government  must 
know  of  every  sum  paid  for  secret  services ;  and  I  defy 
CathoUcits  ipse — I  defy  the  late  administration — I  defy 
the  present  administration,  or  any  man  living,  to  sub- 
stantiate this  chaise;  and  now,  in  the  presence  of  my 
country  and  my  God,  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never 
received  from  any  minister  or  government  to  the  amount 
of  sixpence  for  myself,  my  sons,  or  for  any  part  of  my 
ttimily ;  and  the  proceedings  here  this  day  shall,  through 
the  medtimi  of  the  public  prints,  come  before  every  one 
of  the  parties.  As  to  the  allusion  of  my  being  visited 
by  Messrs.  Ponsouby  and  Grattan,  and  the  hint,  that 
no  acquaintance,  friendship,  or  family  connexion,  exists 
between  them  «id  me — I  scorn  to  make  a  boast  o(  ao- 
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quaintance  with  elevated  chnrncters. — Whatever  ad- 
vances to  any  thing  of  that  kind  may  have  taken  place, 
have  uniformly  proceeded  from  themselves ;  but  if  the 
writer,  whoever  or  whatever  he  is,  means  it  as  an  as- 
persion, that  I  am  the  founder  of  my  own  fortune— that 
I  have  no  hereditary  estate  iu  a  country,  where  robbery, 
nuder  the  form  of  coutiscation  or  the  penal  code,  has 
deprived  all  the  ancient  Irish  of  their  property — the  un- 
meaning allusion  and  insipid  hint  I  shall  treat  with 
lileut  contempt,  and  hasten  to  the  refutation  of  one  lie 
more,  that  "  I  kept  back  the  recital  of  our  sufferings 
during  the  late  administration." 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  arrived  here  about  April,  1806. 
■ — On  the  very  commencement  of  the  next  session,  a 
deputation,  of  which  I  was  one,  had  two  interviews  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Elliot  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  to 
press  the  question  of  emancipation.  As  soon,  however, 
■s  I  had  reason  to  think  that  our  application  w»8  over- 
ruled in  England  by  Lord  Grenville,  I  then  sounded 
the  alarm  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1807;  and,  as  what  I  then  said  was  printed  by  Fitz- 
{Mitrick,  by  order  of  the  committee,  I  refer  to  it,  with- 
out troubling  the  present  meeting  with  a  recapitulation. 
'A  degree  of  consequence  was,  indeed,  attributed  by 
others  to  that  speech,  which  I  never  thought  it  merited; 
•which  is,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  King,  and  contri- 
'buted  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  col- 
'  leagues  in  1807,  But  this  much  I  know,  that,  from 
'that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Ponsonby  never  honoured 
me  with  a  visit — which  I  regret  inftnitely,  more 
from  my  personal   respect   for  the  man,  than  on  ac- 


count  of  his  being  a  leader  in  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration. 

Permit  me  now,  Mr.  Clmirman,  to  return  ray  most  , 

grateful  thanks  to  you  aiid  this  assembly,  for  the  pati-  i 

euce  with  which  I  have  been  heard,   the  honour  which  I, 

has  been  conferred  upon  me,   and  the  indignation  which  > 

has  been  evinced  against  an  infamous  assassin,  who  has  ) 

alterapled  to  surprise  and  calumniate  a  man,  who  had  j 

devoted  near  thirty  years  of  his  life  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  chains  of  bis  countrymen. 

No.  VI. 

Resolutions  of  the  Roiaau    Catholic  Prelates  in  17it9. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  held  in 
Dublin  the  17th,  18th,  aud  19th  of  January,  1799.  lo  jl 

deliberate  on  a  proposal  from  government,  of  an  inde-  ', 

pendent  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land under  certain  regulations,  not  incompatible  with  ', 
their  doctrine,  discipline,  or  just  principles:-^ 

It  was  admitted,  that  a  provision  through  government 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  com-  ; 

pelent  and  secured,  ought  lo  be  thankfully  accepted. 

That,  in  the  appointment  of  the  prelates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  to  vacant  sees  withia  the  king-  i| 
dom,  such  interference  of  government  as  may  enable  it  | 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed,  is 
just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.  I 

That,  to  give  this  principle  its  full  operation,  without  | 

infringing  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
or  diminishing  the  religious  influence,  whii:b   prelates 
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of  that  churcli  ought  justly  to  poHsess  over  their  res[: 
live  flocks,  the  following  regulations  seem  necessary  *■ 

1st- — In  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  clergy  of  the  diflt 
Qtise  to  reconimcud,  as  usual,  a  candidate  to  the  prelaH 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province,  who  elect  him, 
other  they  may  think  more  worthy,  by  a  majority  of  si 
frages : — in  the  case  of  equality  of  sufTragea,  the  metit 
politan  or  senior  prelate  to  have  the  casting  vote. 

2d. — In  the  election  of  a  metropolitan,  if  the  provin 
cial  prelates  do  not  agree  within  two  months  after  till 
vacancy,  the  senior  prelate  shall  forthwith  invite  th( 
surviving  metropolitans  to  the  election,  in  which  cael 
will  then  have  a  vote: — in  the  equality  of  suffrages,  tin 
presiding  metropolitan  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

-3d. — In  these  elections,  the  majority  of  snffraf 
must  be,  vllra  medietalem,  as  the  canons  require, 
must  consist  of  the   sufl'rages  of  more   than  half  tia 

■lib, — The  candidates  so  elected,  to  he  presented  bjl 

Ihu  president  of  (ho  election  to  government,  wliichV' 
within  one  month  after  such  presentation,  will  transmit' 
lliu  name  of  the  said  ciindidale,  if  no  objection  be  made 
iii^.ilM'it  tiiui,  lor  appointment  to  the  holy  see,  or  retuni' 
liic  siiiil  ijiinie  to  the  president  of  the  election,  for  such 

Ot!i. — ■U'^overnuifiit  have  any  proper  objection  against 
such  candidates,  the  president  of  the  election  will  be  in- 
formed thereof  within  one  month  after  presentatioD ;  vho 
ill  that  case  will  convene  the  electors  to  the  election  of 
another  candidate. 

Agreeably  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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chiirch,  tliese  regulations  can  have  t 

10  elTect  without  the 

sanction  of  the  holy  aee ;  which  sanction  the  Homan  Ca- 

tholic prelates  of  this  kingdom  shall 

,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

use  their  endeavours  to  procure. 

The  prelates   are   satisGed,   that 

the  nomination   of 

parish  priests,  with  a  certificate  of  their  having  taken 

Uwijoath  of  allegiance,  be  certi6ed  to  govemraont. 

Richard  O'Reilly. 

J.  T.  Troy. 

"'""                 Edward  Dillon. 

Thomas  Bray. 

P.  J.  PluDkett. 

F.  Moylan.                                ^ 

Daniel  Delany. 

Edmund  French. 

James  Caulfield. 

John  Cruise. 

Sudsequeul  Resohilioa  of  the  Roim< 

>i  CafhaUc  Electors. 

TIm  prelates  assembled  to  deliheralo  ou  a  propouil 

from  goTemincnt  of  a  provision  fi 

)r   the  clergy,  have 

agreed,  that   M.  R.    Doctor    O'Reilly,    M.    R.   DoctOT 

Troy,  and  R.  R.  Doctor  Plunkett. 

and  such  other  of 

the  prelates  who  may  be  in  town, 

be  commissioned  to 

tratuaci   nit  liusiiiets  with  government  relative  to  said 

proposal,  under  the  substance  of  the  regulations  agreed 

on  and  subscribed  by  them. 

■'""  '"''"'"  Thomas  Bray. 

James  Caul  field. 

Edward  Dillon. 

Edmund  French. 

F.  Moylan. 

John  Cruise. 

Daniel"  Dolauy. 

Uuliliii,  28ihJiaui.)r,nw. 

^ 
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Al  a  tiieeliiig  oflhe  Roman  Catholic  pi  elatas,  < 
in  Dublin,  on  Ike  S5M  Feb.  1810,  the  following  r 
Itttiotu  had  been  unanitnouali/  adopted  :- 

1.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  undaubted  and  exclusi 
right  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  discuss  all  e 
apperCaiuiiig  to  the  doctriues  and  discipline  of  the  } 
man  Catholic  church. 

3.  Resolved,  that  we  do  hereby  cQnfirm  and  decUi 
our  unaltered  iulher<^iic't'  to  the  resolutions  unanimoiH 
entered  into  ut  our  last  general  meeting,  on  the  1 
September,  1808. 

U.  Resolved,  that  wc  are  convinced,  that  the  c 
allegiance  framed  and  proposed  by  the  legislature  i 
and  taken  by  us,   is  not  only  adequate  security  foi 
Iii\,il1y,   but  iliiit  we   know   of  no   stronger  pledge  thjft 

4.  Resolved,  titut  having  disclaimed  upon  outb  ^1 
riglit  iti  tiie  Vu[h-  or  any  olli.-r  foreign  potenliite  to  in- 
terfere in  the  teniporul  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  an  a^ 
!iiT>Ti(<'  U)  llic  priictice  observed  in  the  uppoiiitmentof, 
li'isli  Roiinui  Catliolic  prchitrs  cannot  (<'nd  to  produOM 
nil  njulne  or  uiiscliifM>ns  ixcrcisL'  vl  any  fureigu  il^ 
fliifncc  H'liiitsocvcr. 

5.  Resolved,  that  we  neither  seek  nor  desire  any  oUwr 
earthly  consideration  for  our  spiritual  ministry  to  ovr 
respective  flocks,  save  what  they  may,  from  a  sense  of 
religion  and  duty,  voluntarily  aflbrd  us. 

fi,  Rcsiilved,   thiif  an  address,   explaTiatory  of  these 
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our  senlimGnts,  be  prepared  und  directed  to  tlit-  Ronian 
Catholic  clergy  aud  laity  of  Ireland,  and  conveying  sucit 
further  instruction  as  existing  circumstances  may  seem 
(o  require. 

No.  VIII. 

Resolutions  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Lailij  tigaiinl 
the  Veto. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  held  at  D'Arcy'a,  in  Earl  Street,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1810. 

Lord  Ffukncii  in  llie  Chair. 

The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray  read  to  the  Committee 
a  written  communication  from  the  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland.  It  was  unanimously  resolved.  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  are  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to  the 
Most  Rev.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland,  for  the  communication  now  made  to  us  through 
the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray  and  the  Rev.  Doctor 
HamlU. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  are  due,  and  arc 
hereby  given,  to  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray  and  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Hamill,  for  making  the  communication. 
That,  PS  Irishmen,  and  as  Catholics,  we  never  can  con- 
sent to  any  dominion  or  control  whatsoever  over  the 
appointment  of  our  prelates  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
or  the  servants  of  the  crown.  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  are  hereby  given  to  Daniel  O'Coniiell,  Esq. 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  of  secretary. 

Fprknch,  Chairman. 
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Copy   of  a  Letter  from  Momgr.  Quaranlotli  to  ( 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Poynler,  V.A. 

Ill«k  AC  R"^  D"". 

Nod  sine  miixima  voluptate  accepimus,  facile  ( 
futuruni,  ut  lex,  quie  superiore  anno  rogata  fiiit  ] 
Catliolicorum  iatiua  florentissimi  regai  emaDcipatioae' 11 
pcenalibns  legibuB,  quseque  e\  niodico  su0'ragiorui]i  f 
fecfa  TL'jecta  fuit,  in  novis  hujuB  anni  comitiis  iterni 
proponatur.  Ulinam  fa^c  tam  optata  lex  Qliqnam 
feratur,  et  Catholici,  qui  prreclara  semper  prspbuentfil 
obedienlite,  ac  iidelitatis  sutB  artjvmenta,  a  graviasivi 
quo  jamdiu  premiintur,  jvgo  tandem  emer^nt ; 
absque  ullo  bonomm  ac  facultatam  detrimento  ad  i 
possint  alacriiis  inciimbere,  quo:  et  religio  et  patriS?™ 
boniiiH  ab  iis  cxpostulaiit :  quod  quidein  spcrare  juvattf 
beui'lkL'nlisBimd  Ilcge,  alqiie  ab  iiiflyli  uatione,  quBB 
requitate,  prutipnlia,  cmterisque  virtutibus,  turn  anleril' 
IIS,  turn  iii:ixiiiiG  postrcoiis  bisce  ti?iiiporibus  taDlam  sibf 
apud  omiiE'S  populos  gloriam  comparavit.  Et  quonialti' 
di'latiim  osl  iiliqiias  inter  Episcopos  obortas  esse  quajstt^' 
ones,  al'|iii'  discriniiiia  circa  coiidilionps,  qua'  Catho^'' 
licis  u]i]iositir  sunl.  \i\  tii'leris  iuquiparL-iitur  ;  iios,  qui 
sum  mo  abscnte  Pastore  sacris  Mission  ibus  prsfetti' 
sumuH,  et  Pontificiis  ommhai  facultalibut  »A  id'^M^ 
muni/i,  muneris  noslri  partes  esse  putavimus  omuenr 
ambiguitateni,  atque  ohjectionem  removere,  quae  optatt§' 
conciliationi  possit  obsistere,  et  quo  non  perveuit  Episco- 
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ponim  fu<^ul(as,  5.  SedU  aucioritale,  ft  consensione  sup- 
plcre.  Habito  ig(tur  doctissimorum  pr£SUI.um, 
AC  TiiBOLOGORUM  coNSiLlu,  perspevlts  liUeris.  turn 
ah  ampl'.  lua,  liim  ab  architpiscopo  Dublimensi  hue 
miaait,  ac  re  in  peculiar  i  congrfgatione  maturb  prr- 
PRN3A,  decretuiH  tat,  ut  Caihalki  legem,  qua  au}>e- 
riore  anno  rogata  fail  pro  il forum  evinncipatione 
juxta  foriunm,  qua  ab  ampl'.  tua  relata  est,  iKQUO, 
GRATOqUE  ANIMO  BXCIPIANT,  KT  AM  PLRCTANTUK. 
Unum  est,  quod  aliqud  decluratione  eget,  scilicet  se- 
cunila  juriiijurandi  pars,  qtiil  Clerus  obstnng;itur  niillam 
babere  se  posse  cum  Sumtno  Poutifice,  ejusque  Miiii- 
strb,  GommunicatioDem,  quit  direi;lt.%  vel  iiiilirectt:  va- 
)eat  Protestant ium  reg;imen,  site  EcclesUm  lubvertere, 
aut  t^uomodolibet  perturbarc.  Satis  exploratuin  est,  id 
jure  divioo  praicipuuiu  esse  Ministrorum  EccletiiiB  rou> 
Otts,  at  Catliolicam  Mem,  quie  una  potest  ad  telernam 
felicitutem  perdocere,  undique  propagare  cureni,  ertores- 
que  depcUere.  Hoc  Evangelii  prascepta  docent,  hoc 
Apostolorum,  eoiumque  SuccesNorum  cxejnpla.  Jam 
si  Catbolicus  Proteslantem  aliq-iem  ad  Orlhodaxaut 
Religionem  revovaverit,  perjtirli  reus  pot«nt  judicari, 
quia  nempe  illo  avocando  Protestanteni  Ecclesiam  ali- 
quo  modo  turbasse  vlderetur.  Si  res  ita  intelligatur, 
juramentum  hoc  prfestare  non  licet,  iitpole  quoil  Catlio- 
lico  dogmali  reluctatur.  Sin  ea  sit  Le-gislalorum  mens, 
ntCatholicm  Ecclesisa  miuistris  non  iiiterdivla  sint/ira* 
dicatio,  suasio,  consilium,  sed  laiitum  ne  liceat  ipsis 
Pratestantem  Ecclesiam,  sea  regimen,  vi,  et  artnis,  aut 
malia  quibusque  artibus  pertiirbare,  hoc  rectum  est, 
nostrisque  principiis  appnm^  cohsrct.     Tuum   itaqui 
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(irit  excelsum  istud  regimen  omni  animi  demissione,  b 
studio  deprecari,  ut  ad  sedandas,  tutandasque  Catholnli^ 
Cleri  conscientias,  modificationeni,  aut  declarationem  aUV 
quam  ejusmodi  juramenti  formiilie  dare  velit,  quie,  < 
ambigTiifafe  sublatft,  pacifies?  pried  i cation i, 
sloni   locum   reliuquat.     Qaod   si  vel   lata  jam   faeii 
ropita  lex  iisdem  verbis,  vel  nihil  in  iis  imrautari  void) 
erit,   Clerus  acquiescat ;  ac   satis  erit,  iit  palam   i 
denuDcict,  earn  esse  suam  jurandi  menlem,  ut  Ortbi 
doxa  in  ejustnodi  juramento  doctrine  salva  remaneat,  i 
non  aliter ;  atque  at  protestatio  ista  omnibus  innotescata 
et  sit  etiam  posteris  exeinplum  in  acta  relata  servabiti 
Optaiidum  quoque  I'oret,  ut  ab  aliquibus  etiam  publiri 
coDcilii  membrb,  si  fieri  posset,  declaratio  fieret,  1 
plan^  sensu,  ac  non  alio,  Britannicum  regimen  a  Catbi 
lico  Clero  juramentiim  exigere.     Ca:tera  v 
propositi  lege  contineri  scripsiati,  ea  quidem  poteraQl 
ex  ApostoiiciP  sedis  indulger^tiu  toUrari. 

QiiNil  rex  cLTtiur  fieri  vclit  de  iiloriim  fidelitate,  qui 
ad  J^[>i^co[i:itiini,  vol  Decanatiim  pronioveiitur,  ac  tutns 
esse,  tium  iis  dolibus  instrucli  sint,  qnre  bonum  eivenr 
dci-i'til  :  quod  ipse  priuteroa  ad  bive  iiivestigauda  Comi- 
t4iliiii)  it)sti<Lmt,  qui  in  eorum  mores  iuquirat,  ac  referat 
Yf^y.  pniul  Ampl.  Tua  nobis  sigiiiticavit:  quod  deinina 
ci'i  ipsTi  dt^  c;uisa  rex  iib  tiis  dignilatibus  esclusos  in  po»- 
teriim  vf!il,  tiiiii  alifriigpnas,  linn  cos,  qui  a  quinqticnnio 
doniicilium  in  regno  non  babuerunt;  beec  omnia  cum  id 
tantum  respiciant,  quod  civile  eat,  omnem  -  mereit"fef 
leranfiam  posstiiit.  Prcestat  quidem,  ut  nostri  An* 
tistltcs  grati  acceptiqiie  sint  regi ;  ut  plen&  illias  eotk* 
sensione   suum   ministerium  exerceant;   ut  deniqne  da 
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illorum  [irobilate  ccnstet  eliam  apud  eos,  qui  de  Eccle- 
sisB  ^remio  non  sunt;  Kpiscopum  eniiii  (nt  <locet  Apo- 
stolus, i.  ad  Timotli.  3.  7.)  oportet,  et  testimonium 
habere  bonum  ab  iis,  qui  foris  sunt.  Ukc  cum  ita  sinl. 
ex  traditS  nobis  aucloritate  indulgemus,  ut  qui  ad  £pis- 
COpatum,  vel  Decanatum  designati  ac  propositi  sunt  a 
Clero,  admitti,  vol  rejici  a  rege  possint  ju\ta  rogatani 
legem.  Poslquam  igitur  Clerus  illos  de  more  delegerit. 
quos  ad  occupandns  hujusmodi  dignitutes  digniores  iu 
D""  judicaverit.  Metropolitan  us  provinciie  in  Hibernia, 
Vicarius  vero  Apostolicus  Senior  in  Anglia  et  Scotift 
illos  comitatus  denunciabunt,  ut  regia  inde  approbatio, 
sive  dissensio  babeatur.  Si  candidnti  rejecti  fueriat. 
alii  proponcntur,  qui  regi  placeatit :  si  vero  probati. 
Metropolitan  us,  aut  Vicarius  Apostolicus,  ut  supra, 
acta  mittct  ad  sacram  banc  Congregationem,  qnee  sin- 
gulorum  nierilis  rite  perpensis,  canonioam  a  Sunimo 
PontiSce  institutionem  oblinendam  curabit.  Ilhid  quo- 
que  video  commissum  esse  eidem  comitatui  munus,  ut 
nempe  litteras  examinare  debeat  qute  alicui  ex  Clero 
Britanuico  ab  ecclesiasticu  potestate  scribuntur,  ac  dili- 
genler  inquirere,  an  aliquid  ilia;  conlineant,  quod  guber~ 
nio  ofTeusum  sit,  aut  publicum  tranquillitatem  perturbare 
aliquo  modo  possit.  Cum  in  ecclesiasticis,  ac  spirituali- 
bus  rebus,  non  interdicta  sit  cum  Capite  Ecclesiie  com- 
municalio,  sed  comitatus  inspectio  ad  politicum  tantum 
referatur,  erit  eliani  in  hoc  acquiescendum.  Bonum 
est,  ut  regimen  istud  nullam  plane  concipere  possit  de 
nostra  communicatione  siispicioncm.  Cunctia  patere 
possunt  ea,  quae  scribimus ;  non  «nini  nos  ullo  pacto 
s  in  iis,  quro  civilia  sunt,  sed  ea  tantum  inqui- 
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'^'"WtiiV^   (livinii,  et  eceleGiaslica  lex,  ac  liunus,  e 
clflfUB  orIo  postulare  vidcDtiir.    £a  fantum  secretin  8er«> 
vanda  erunt,  qiiic  interauin  cunscicntis  forum  alliciuDtgifl 
at  in  lis  satis  cautum  fuisse  video  per  regulas  ab  e&deW,  j 
lege  traditaa ;  sails  nobis  persuasum  est,  sapleos  istuA 
re^nen,  dum  publicie  securitati  coiigulere  vult,  ounqui 
proinde  exigero  velle,  ut  CatboHci  religioni  desiiit  eusel 
imo  potius  gratum  habere,  ut  il)am  sediilo  observentfl 
fatec  enim  saiicta,  et  plane  divina  religio  publican  potest  J 
tati  favet,  solia  Jtrmat,  subdttosqne  fuclt  obtemperaB^a 
tes,  fideles,  studiososqne  palriiP.   Nihil  propferea  potM 
Apostolicie  sedi  gratius  ac  juciindius  accidere,  qnam  on 
inter  gubeniiiim  istud,  et  Catliolicos  illi  subjectos,  pleat 
concordia,  mutuaque  fiducia   servetur  ;   ut  reipublioi 
moderatores  de  CatlioHcurum  fidelitate,  obedientiS,  at^ 
que  adha'sione  dubitare  numquam  possint;  ut  deniqne 
Catholici   ipsi  omiii  plati^  stadio,  cuiidore,  alacritale, 
patriee  deserviant.     Quapropler  otnaes  in  Domino  hor- 
Iniiiiir,  ]irii'sertim  vero  Cpiscopos,  ut  omni  contentionf^ _ 
si'ji'isiti'i,  m\  CHUcrnruin  erlifn-iilUiiiem,  emnes  iiiiariimitei| 
itlipsam  sapiunt  ac  sentiant,  ut  nullus  detur  Khistnaa 
loous.  "fc  'il/trm  n'l  Culliulku  (htmniuii  injtraiur  ;  ve;.! 
rum  si  \',\[.\   fuerit  lex,  qua  Cutholici  a  poeuis,  quibu 
iilistiirii  siiid,  libt'reiitur,  earn  uon  modo  a'quo  aiiiuio  aq 
jili'i'taiitur  j(i\lii  pa,  qiiie  diula  sunt,  sril  i.-tiam  Majestaaj 
siiii^  fl  iiiiit^nirLccntissimo  ejus  CouL-ilio  niaximaii  agani 
pro  lauto  beneljcio  gratias,  eoque  se  dignos  exbibeaijt. 
Denique   AmpI"".  Tuani    rogamus,   ut   cuDctis    Utt))f(, 
Rcgtii  Episcopis  Vicariisque  Apostolicis  epistolam  huic, 
commuiiican  curet;  ac  fore  sperantes,  ut  Lis,  qua;  ejj 
tributi'i  nobis  potestate  decreta  sunt,  prompt^,  plen^que 
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sese  coiiformeiit,  Deum  O.  M.  prccor,  lit  Ampllf"". 
Timm  (liutUsime  lioxpilet,  ntquo  interim  omni  cum 
observanliii  me  libi  obstrictum  profileor, 

ObsequentiEsimns  Fiiiniilus, 

■"'  J.  B.  QlTARANTOTTI,    riCePr-r/"'. 

I*"!        MicHABL  Adkodatus  Galleassi,  Subsl". 

Datam  Rvmi!,  ei  ^dibus  de  Propagaada 
Fide,  10  Febiuurii.lSU. 

Ill"'  ac  R"  D"  Gailtehno  Poynfer, 
Epis".  Halietmi,  Vicario  Londiui 
Ajioslolico,  Loitdinum, 

*,„.  No.  X. 

-If  , 

^„fiesolatio>ix  eslahl'mh'mii  the  General  C'ommillee 
\-ih  "f  If*"*'*- 

At  a  roeeliiig  held  at  the  Exhibition  Room,  William 
Street,  May  24,  1809,  the  following  resolutions  wore 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,  We,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  made 
repeated  petitions  for  the  relief  ofotir  grievances.  The 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, both  in  and  out  of  oflice,  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  expediency  and  justice  of  our  claims ;  and  they 
farther  insisted,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  very  esist- 
enee  of  the  empire  to  interest  in  its  defence  a  popula- 
tion of  from  four  to  five  millions  of  Catholics,  consti- 
tuting more  than  a  fourth  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  now  unhappily  and  experimentally  convinced,  that 
no  ptiDciple  of  justice,  no  force  of  reasoning,  is  sufli- 


^ 
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uient  to  couotcract  n  malignant  influence,  wliich  tiire< 
ens  the  empire  witb  genera)  conlamination  nnd  conaC 
qiient  destruction.     Public  delinquents  and  defraiidi 
would  put  to  hazard  the  existence  of  the  reigning  fam 
and  the  integrity  of  tbe  empire,  rather  than  restore  fM ' 
people  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  which  would 
produce  such  wholesome  reform  of  abuses  as  must  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  undue  influeoO0''1 
and    peculation.     Under    theso    discouraging   ciroutfl 
stances,  without  hope  of  success  at  present,  we  are  uw 
willing  to  ugilate  our  claims  by  petition  to  pHrUamenU 
feeling  that  rejection  might  increase  the  discontent  a 
ready  existing  in  our  body;  and  we  cannot  be  indlB 
rent  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  acquainting  autheDticd|| 
through  the  debates  of  the  British  parliament,  oi 
tent  and  too  successful  enemy,  of  the  internal  div 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  state  in  the  only  powei 
nation   not  yet   subject  to  his  control, — Proposed  I 
Mr.  K.'o-lj. 

Ri'siiKed  unanimously,  Thy.t  llic  noble  Lords  ' 
compose  the  Catholic  peerage,  and  the  survivors  of  t 
pcrsuiis  who  wero  in  ihf  year  1793  delegates  of  ' 
Cutliolics  of  Ireland,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  t 
cliiirgi.'  ^\  ill)  /.e>il,  talent,  and  permanent  utility,  t 
wiili  ilir  |iirsuns  who  wltc  !ip]iuiuted  by  the  CathoH 
iLiJ/'iL-:  III'  tJuhliu  to  prepai'i'  a  bile  address,  do  posset 
Ijjf  cunMfticc  ol'  the  Calliolic  body. — Proposed  by  Jilr. 
Mac  Dounell. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  in  case  of  the  death,  qt 
want  of  confidence  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  p^ 
sons,  the  remainder  shall  receive  among  them  such  per- 
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KOii  or  persons  as  shall  diHtinctly  ap{H>ur  to  them  lo  pos- 
sess the  cotitideDce  of  the  Cutholii;  body, — Proposed  by 
Mr.  Mac  Donnell. 

R«Holved  unanimously,  Thut  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  committci-s  to  manage  the  petitions  in  the 
years  1805  and  1S07  do  form  part  of  the  above  body, 
so  that  the  number  of  those  added  does  not  exceed 
forty-two. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Burke,  of  Gtynske. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  be  conSded  to  the 
foregoing;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  form  of  a  petition  to  parliament,  and  the 
mode  of  presenting  it,  so  that  the  same  may  be  prepared 
by  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. — Proposed  by  Mr. 
O'Conoell. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men aforesaid  are  not  represeuta lives  of  the  Catholic 
body,  or  any  portion  thereof;  nor  shall  they  assume  or 
pretend  to  be  representatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  or 
any  portion  thereof.  Therefore,  that  it  lie  imperative 
upon  them  to  have  the  said  petition  presented  to  parlia- 
ment within  the  first  fortnight  of  the  next  session. — 
Proposed  by  Mr.  O'Conneli. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  above-mentioned 
persons  bo  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
Catholic  petition. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  from  lh«  activity,  zeal, 
integrity,  and  ability,  evinced  by  Edward  Hay.  Esq.  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  secretary  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  he  is  hereby  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  to 


tbe  aforesaid  body.— ftoposed   by  Mr.  Lalor,  CountM 
Tipperary.     ..,  ,„    ,.„     .,,,,., 

FiNGAL,  Cbairmiui. 


The  Earl  of  Pingal  having  left  the  chair,  and  1 
Francis  Goold,  Bart.,  bein^  called  thereto, 

Resolved  uuiiDimously,  That  the  most  marked  thimlt|| 
of  tbia  meeting  are  hereby  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Fing^] 
for  his  dignified  and  proper  conduct  on  this  and  ev©] 
o^pr  ppQulon.— Pr9{i(«e4,)}y.,JVri.O'Cpiipell.  . 

■  ■  ■■   f'    No,  XI'... •' 

Resolutions  and  Petition  for  Unqiialijieil  EiiiancipO'^ 
lion,  ZUt  Jan.  1810. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Catlioi 
lies  of  Ireland,  held  at  the  comroittee  room,  No. 

Cnnv  Sircrt,  on  Ihc  31st  Jiin.  1810, 


Sdt  TiluMAS  ESMOWDE,  Bart.,  in  the  Cbai 

llosolved,  That,  soleiiiiily  protesting  against  the  uiireMg 
Ifiiling  system  of  intolerance,  which   the  Catholics  i 
Irdiiiid  appear  to  be  doomed  in  this  enlightened  age  I 
oiulLirc,  wo  are  yet  steadfastly  (IcIiTiniiiod  to  persevere 
in  I'laiming  onr  emancrpatioti : 

And  by  our  cuunlancy  iu  this  just  pursuit,  and,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  all  warrantable  means  tor  tfaii  yiffjj 
poBc,  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  those  equal  rightf 
and  liberties,  which  we  demand,  and  can  never  consent 
to  forego. 
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Resolved, That,  not  dismayed  bypaat  disappointments, 
or  deterred  by  existing  difiiculties,  we  shall  lake  every 
occasion  to  utter  onr  complaints,  to  solicit  ample  dis- 
cussion, and  to  render  our  degraded  and  oppressed  con- 
dition nniversally  known,  relying^,  that  the  unerring 
influence  of  juatice  and  sound  reuson  (to  which  we  ap- 
peal) must  speedily  subdue  (hose  blind  and  fatal  preju- 
dices, which  obstruct  the  freedom  and  Itappinesa  of  Ire- 
land. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  this 
committee  to  have  their  petition  to  parliament  presented 
to  both  houses,  so  that  the  entire  merits  of  our  cause 
may  be  fairly  an<l  amply  discussed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Earl  of  Fin^l  be  requested  forth- 
with to  cause  our  petitions  to  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  be  so  proceeded  upon,  as  to  ensure  thut  inquiry  and 
discussion,  which  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Catho- 
lic body  imperiously  require. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  that  petition : 

To  the  Hououruble  the  Coramous  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament  aasem- 
bted; 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  others,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  profess- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  this  honourable  house — 

That  we,  your  petitioners,  did,  in  the  years  1805  and 
1808,  humbly  petition  this  honourable  house,  praying 
the  total  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  which  aggrieve 
Iho  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Wc  now  feel  ourselves  obliged,  in  justice  (o  ourselves. 


our  families,  and  our  country,  once  more  to  solicit  the  j 
attention   of  this   Lonoiirable  house  to  tLe  subject  i 
our  said  petition. 

We   state,   thnt   the  Catholics   constitute   th6   md 
mimetous  and  increasing  portion  of  the  inhabitants  i 
Ireland,  comprising  an  immense  majority  of  the  maoo-  I 
factnring,    trading,    and    agricultural     interests,    and  J 
amounting  at  least  to  fo  is  of  the  Irish  popuItE! 

tion ;  that  they  contribule  largely  to  the  exigencies  c 
tfieir  country,  civil  und  military;  that  they  pay  IHe  fiffi 
greater  part  of  the  public  and  local  taxes ;  that  th< 
supply  the  armies  and  navies  of  this  empire  with  utt 
wards  of  one-third  part  in  number  of  the  soldiers  ai^ 
sailors  employed  in  the  public  service  ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding heavy  discouragements,  they  form  thdj 
principal  constituent  part  of  the  strength,  wealth,  s 
industry  of  Ireland. 

Vi(  -iifli  is  thi"  grievous  operation  of  the  penal  law 
III'  \sWic\i  we  complain,  that  the  Roman  C;i(hol 
thereby  not  only  set  apart  from  their  fellow  subjects  i| 
ulieiis  ill  their  iiLilive  hind,  hut  are  ignominiously  an« 
rigorously  proscribed  from  almost  all  situations  of  poM 
liL'  Iriisl,  lioiiour,  or  emolument,  including  every  pnblfl 
fiiMutioii  and  department,  from  the  houses  of  legislaturt 
down  to  (he  most  |ie(ty  corporiition. 

We  state,  whenever  the  labour  of  public  duty  is  tf 
be  exacted  and  enforced,  the  Catholic  is  sought  out  and 
selected;  vfhere  honours  or  rewards  are  to  be  dispensed*, 
he  is  neglected  or  contemned. 

Where  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  empir^ 
is  (o  be  recniilt'd,  Ihe  Cadioliis  are  nigerly  solicited, 
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nay  compelled,  to  bear  their  full  share  in  the  perils  of 
wnrfare,  and  in  the  lowest  rank;  but  when  preferment 
or  promotion  (the  dear  and  legitimate  prize  of  success- 
ful valour)  are  to  be  distributed  as  rewards  of  merit,  no 
laurels  are  destined  to  a  Catholic's  brow,  or  fit  the 
wearer  for  command. 

We  state  thus  generally  the  grievous  condition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  occasioned  solely  by 
the  fatal  influence  and  operation  of  the  penal  laws ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  enter  into  greater  detail,  yet  we 
do  not  tbe  less  trust  to  the  influence  of  reason  and 
jastice  (which  eventually  must  prevail)  for  effecting  a 
full  and  deliberate  inquiry  into  our  grievances,  and  ac- 
complisbiug  our  effectual  relief. 

We  do  beg  leave,  however,  most  solemnly,  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  this  honourable  house  the  immi- 
nent public  dangers,  which  necessarily  result  from  so 
inverted  an  order  of  things,  and  so  vicious  and  unnatu- 
ral a  system  of  legislation ;  a  system,  which  bos  long 
been  (be  reproach  of  this  nation,  and  is  unparalleled 
throughout  modern  Christendom. 

And  we  state  it  as  our  fixed  opinion,  that  to  restore 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  u  full,  equal,  and  unqualified 
participation  of  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  and  to  withdraw  all  the  privations,  restric- 
tions, and  vexatious  distinctions,  which  oppress,  injure, 
and  ainict  tbem  in  their  country,  is  now  become  a  mea- 
sure not  merely  expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary ; 
not  only  a  debt  of  right  due  to  a  complaining  people, 
but  perhaps  the  last  remaining  resource  of  this  empire, 
in  the  preservation  of  which  we  take  so  deep  an  interest. 
VOL.    II.  C 
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We  therefore  pray  liiis  liononrable  house  to  take  ini 
their  most  serious  considcmtion  the  nature,  extent, 
operation  of  the  aforesaid  peual  laws,  and  by  repealii 
the  same  altogether,  to  restore  to  the  Komnn  Catholi 
of  Irebod  those  liberties  so  long  withheld,  and  theM 
due  share  in  that  constitution,  which  they,  in  comni 
with  their  fellow  subjects  of  every  other  descriplii 
contribute  by  taxes,  arms,  and  industry,  to  sustaio 
defend. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  Btc.  &c.     ■  i 

No.    XII. 


Circular  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  WelUsley  Pol 

Dublin  Castle,  February  12th,  1811. 
Sir, 
It  being  reported  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1 

county  of ■  are  fo  be  called  together,  or  h 

been  culled  tog'cthcr,  to  nominate  or  appoint  persons  OT 
representatives,  delegates  or  managers,  to  act  in  tbeiftl 
tjcliaif  as  rocmbors  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  sitting  i 
Dublin,  and  calling  itself  the  Catholic  Committee,  ym 
arc  rei)uirc(l,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  a 
of  lUi'  y^lrd  of  the  King,  chap.  29,  to  cause  to  1 
arrcslt'd,  and  to  comriit  to  prison  (unless  bail  shall  1 
given),  all  persons  wilbin  your  jurisdiction  who  shall  1 
guilty  of  giving  or  having  given,  or  of  pnbltdwiff-^IMtl 
having  published,  or  of  causing  or  having  oanaed  ttihh 
given  or  published,  any  written  or  other  notice  of  thSi 
election  and  appointment,  in  any  manner,  of  such  rsprbf> 
sentative,   delegate,  or   manager,  as  aforesaid  ;   or  ot 
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nltcnding,  voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  attended, 
voted,  or  acted,  in  any  manner,  in  the  choice  or  nppoint- 
tneot  of  Biich  representative,  delegate,  or  manager. 
And  you  are  to  communicate  these  directions,  as  far  as 
lies  in  your  power,  forthwith,  to  the  several  magistrates 
of  the  said  county  of . 

N.  B.  SheriffH  are  to  act  under  the  warrant  of 
magistrates  in  cases  where  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

By  command  of  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
W.  W.  Pole. 
To ,  &c.  &c.  &c, 

No.  XIII. 

Letter  of  the  King  on  hi»  leaving  Ireland  in  1831. 

Dublin  Castle,  September  Srd,  1831. 
My  Lord, 
The  time  of  the  King's  departure  from  Ireland  being 
arrived,  I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  express 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  all  per- 
sons acting  in  civil  and  military  situations  iu  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood  have  performed  their 
several  duties  during  the  period  of  His  Majesty's  resi- 
dence in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  consider,  that  to  your  Excellency  his  acknow- 
ledgments are  particularly  <Iwe:  he  is  conscious  how 
much  ho  owes  to  your  Excellency's  attentions  and  ar- 
rangements; and  Hia  Majesty  gladly  avails  himself  of 
this  occasion  of  declaring  the  high  sense  which  he  enter- 
tains of  the  ability,  temper,  and  firmness,  with  which  yonr 
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Excelleocy  has  uniformly  administered  tbe  great  truit 
which  he  has  placed  in  your  hands. 

I  am  further  commanded  to  state,  that  the  testimoniea; 
of  dutiful  and  affectionate  attachment  which  His  Mi 
jesty  has  received  from  all  classes  and  descriptions  i 
his  Irish  subjects,  have  made  the  deepest  impression  an. 
his  miudi  and  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  period  when 
he  shall  revisit  them  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  satioi 
faction.     His  Majesty  trusts  that,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
only  the  spirit  of  loyal  union  which  now  so  genera^ 
exists  will  remain  unabated  and  unimpaired,  but  thi 
every  cause  of  irritation  will  be  avoided  and  discounts 
nanced,  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will  observed  am 
encouraged,  and  security  be  thus  aHbrded  for  the  con 
tinuance  of  that  concord  amongst  themselves,  which  i 
not  less  essential  to  His  Majesty's   happiness  Ihas  to 
their  own ;  and  which  it  has  been  (he  chief  object  i 
His  Jrajesty,  during  his  residence  in  this  country,  to 
cherisli  and  promote. 

His  Majesty  well  knows  the  generosity  and  warmth 
of  heart  which  distinguish  the  character  of  his  faithful 
people  of  Irt'land  \  and  he  leaves  them  with  a  heart  full 
of  affection  towards  them,  and  with  the  confident  and 
griilifying  persuasion,  that  this  parting  admonition  and 
injuuctiun  of  llicir  Sovereign  will  not  be  given  in  vain 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  great  truth  and  reganl,  my  L*n^.i:* 
Your  Excellency's  most  obediaat'    -r-U  !> 
And  faithful  Servant, 

SidmovVh. 
His  Exccllencv  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


■-^^^-i^W'tl;  Tlfr»tT(f.-«' 


MMei  and  Rtgulaltons  of  t/ie  Catholic  Association  of 
tretand,  commencing  Saturday,  2ith  May,  1623. 

"','''    JOSKPH  M'DoNNELL,,  Esq.  ID  the  Chair, 
•ill.     ' 

^^"Tlie  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draft  of 
bwB  ftnd  rcgnlations  for  the  Association  reported,  where- 
upon the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

That  the  Catholic  Association  be  formed  to  adopt  all 
such  lesTil  and  constitutional  measures  ss  may  be  most 
Qsoful  to  obtaiu  Catholic  emancipation. 

That  the  Associatioa  is  not  a  representative  or  dele- 
gated bodj;  and  that  it  will  not  assume  any  representa- 
li«  or  delegated  authority  or  quality. 

THiiit  snch  individuals  ns  shall  give  in  their  names  to 
the  secretary,  and  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
pound  two  shillings  and  ntnepence,  be  memliers  of  this 
Association  ;  and  that  same  be  pavable  each  first  dxy  of 
January. 

That  DO  motion  shall  be  debated  at  any  meeting  of 
this  Association  without  one  weeli's  previous  notice. 

That  all  reporters  for  newspapers,  &c.  be  at  liberty  to 
attend  all  the  roeeliuga  of  the  Association. 

That  the  Secretary  do  call  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Association  whenever  required,  by  a  requisition 
signed  by  at  least  twenty  members. 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  Associatiou  as  well  as 
notices  of  motions  be  entered  in  n  book,  always  open 
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for  insptiction  and  refercoce ;  and  that  a  book  be  alsO' 1 
kept,  coDtaining  as  well  the  names  as  the  address  of  each  \ 
member,  to  be  always  opeD  for  iaspectioD. 

That  no  member  be  allowed  to  speak  twice  in  aof 
discussion,  except  the  mover  of  the  original  questioo,   , 
■who  shall  have  the  right  to  reply ;  such  reply  to  close  i 
the  debate. 

That  during  any  discussion  every  meml)er  be  seated)'  d 
except  the  member  addressing  tne  chairman. 

That  the  object  of  g  resolutions  is  to  preflfl 

vent  an  much  as  [.         i*s  bate  or  discusaion,  bnt'T 

what  mnst  be  absoluimj  nbvEsaaiy  to  ascertain  the  sense 
of  each  meeting. 

That  Saturday  be  the  fixed  day  of  meeting,  subjeoQ 
to  such  adjournment  as  the  Association  may  agree  to. 

That  at  least  ten  members  must  be  in  atteudasce  i^fl 
order  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  Ibis  Associatioo. 

That  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be  the  fixed  houC*^ 
ofall  iiii.'<'iiiigs;  and  that  so  soon  as  ten  members  are  ii 
attendance  after  three  o'clock,  tbc  chair  shall  be  imme-" 
diately  taken. 

Treasurers  ami  secretaries  were  appointed. 

.TfisF.rn  M'DoNNET.L,  Chairman. 
N,  Plrckli.  O'Gohman,  Secrctaiy. 


No.  XV. 

Report  on  the  Praclicaiility  of  farming  the  NeuS 
Catholic  Association. — Agreed  to  at  the  Aggregate 
Meeting  held  IZth  Jubj,  1825. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  here  read  tlie  following  Report  of  the 
Corumittee  of  twenty-one.  Several  of  tbe  passages 
were  received  witL  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  but 
more  particularly  that  part  which  unfolds  "  the  plan  of 
the  New  Catholic  Association." 

The  committee  appointed  by  a  general  ballot  to  con- 
sider, in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  aggre- 
gate meeting,  "  whether  there  can  be  framed,  without 
any  violation  of  the  existing  laws,  a  permanent  body  to 
assist  in  the  conducting  or  management  of  such  portion 
of  Catholic  affairs  as  it  may  be  by  law  permitted  to  have 
managed,  without  resorting  to  the  too  frequent  holding 
of  aggregate  meetings,  and  in  particular,  without  in 
any  way  infringing  on  a  recent  statute,"  have  agreed  tq 
the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  have  endeavoured  anxiously  to  fullil 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They  have  been  deeply 
impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  tho  conviction,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics  must  retrograde,  and  the 
calumnioiia  imputations  of  their  enemies  increase  in 
number,  power,  and  eftect,  nnless  there  be  some  perma- 
nent body  watching  over  Catholic  interests,  and  taking 
care  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  station  the  Catholics 
have  already  attained,  while  it  is  not  permitted  to  pro- 
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ceed  fnitbo'.  Aad  on  the  other  hand,  we  wera  aDddml 
unalterably  determined,  not  to  suggest  or  advise  anyl 
course  which  could  with  any  degree  of  fair  dealitig  or  1 
justice  be  deemed  auy,  eveti  tbe  slightest,  infringemenia^ 
on  the  law. — We  are  determiued  to  obey  a  statute  wbich  I 
we  caoaot  respect,  and  to  set  to  our  couatrymen  the  J 
example  of  a  dutiful  and  ready  submission  to  that  wbich  | 
is  law — notwithstanding  our  conviction  of  the  impolioj  : 
of  its  enactment.  Wc  have,  in  fact,  lately  received  1 
from  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  such  support  a 
re()uires  our  utmost  gratitude,  and  such  advice  as  com- 
mands our  ready  and  respectful  obedieuce.  We  alltide  f 
in  particular  to  the  advice  of  the  illustrious  ooblemeoj 
lately  assembled  in  London.  They  have  recom: 
to  the  Catholics  firmness,  temperance,  and  anion.  Wo  I 
place  full  and  cordial  confideoce  in  them  and  In  tbeir  | 
counsels,  and  we  are  resolved  to  merit  theirpa 
and  protection,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  wfe  ortrselve*  I 
Mibuiit  at  all  times  to  tlie  law  of  tbe  land,  and  the  Keal  i 
and  activity  wbich  wc  shall  t-vcr  display,  to  procure  a  I 
similar  submission  from  all  classes  of  oar  country-  1 
men. 

With  Ihose  impressions,  we  have  come  to  the  deter-.J 
mination  la  recommend  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  tel 
conduct  their  al}airs  in  future  in  strict  obedience  to  the  | 
law,  by  managing,  by  meuiis  of  a  pemiunenl  associaliun, 
such  poitiou  thereof  aa  has  no  raferenca  t»iAtamiag 
relief  or  redress,  or  any  alteratioo  ef  tbe.lMtiag  wfa   ' 
but  to  reserve  every  thing  that  relates  to  petitioBiag  for 
relief,  or  obtaining  legal  redress,  or  altering  tbeesuting 
code,  to  such  separate  or  aggregate  meetings  of  akort 
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duration  as  sbull  be  la  strict  conformitji  with  the  recent 
statute. 

We  therefore  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
ftdlowing'  plan  of  a  New  Catholic  Assorialion,  and  to 
express  onr  unanimous  and  fixed  conviction  that  it  vill 
not  in  any  wise  violate  or  infringe  upon  any  law  or 
statute  whatsoever. 

^loqmi  ^1    |i,in>ri. 

*«"»H,li***!hf'i°'*«*W   CATHOLIC   ASSOCIATION, 

lat, — As  it  is  desirable  that  the  proposed  New  Ca- 
tholic Association  should  combine  Irishmen  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  no  person 
professing  any  of  the  forms  of  religions  faith,  allowed 
•r  tolerated  by  law,  shall  be  excluded  therefrom;  but, 
on  the  contrary.  Christians  of  all  denominations  are 
invited  to  become  members  thereof. 

3d. — No  member  of  the  New  Cutholic  Association 
shall  be  required  to  take  any  oath  or  make  any  ddclara- 
lion  whatsoever. 

3d. — >To  avoid  the  possibility  of  its  being  alleg^ed, 
even  by  means  of  any  perverse  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  6th  Geo.  IVth,  chap.  4th,  that  the  New  Catholic 
Association  can  come  within  (he  provisions  thereof,  it  rs 
expressly  declared,  that  the  New  Catholic  Assooiiition 
shall  not  assume,  or  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  or 
contrivance  exercise,  the  power  of  acting,  for  the  pur- 
pose or  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  redress  of 
(grievances  in  church  or  state,  or  the  alteration  of  any 
nmtters  by  law  esUiblished  in  church  or  state ;  or  for 
the  purpose,  or  under  the  pretoocc  of  carrying  on,  or 
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asusting  in,  ihc  proaeeation  or  defence  of  causes  civil 
or  criminal. 

4ll). — That  the  New  Catholic  Associulion  shall  not 
be  composed  of  difiereot  divisions  or  branches,  or  of  >| 
dilTercDt  parts  acting  in  any  manner  separate  or  distinct 
froiD  each  other ;  and  Ihat  there  shall  be  no  separate  or 
distinct  secrelary,  or  delegate,  or  other  officer  elected 
or  ftppointed  by  or  for  any  particular  part,  or  authorised 
to  act  for  any  particular  part;  neither  shall  the  Nevf . 
Catholic  Association  cammunicatc  or  corrcspood ;  n^thert 
shall  its  constitution  contain  any  provision  for  coiniDa-- 
nication  or  correspondence  with  any  other  society,  com- 
mittee, or  body  of  persons ;  neither  shall  it,  in  aaj 
respect,  act  in  any  manner  inconsistently  with  the  said 
statute  of  tbeGth  Geo.  IVth,  chap.  4lh. 

5th. — The  New  Catholic  Association  can  and  may  be 
formed  merely  for  tho  purposes  of  public  and  private ' 
charity,  and  sut:h  other  purposes  as  are  not  prohibited 
by  the  said  statute  of  the  6th  Geo.  IVth,  chap.  4th. 

Uth. — The  first  purpose  of  the  New  Catholic  Assck- 
ciation  is,  and  shall  be,  that  of  promoting;  public  peace 
and  tranquillity,  as  well  as  private  hurmany  and  coo- 
cord,  amongst  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sutiJeotB 
Ihruiighout  IrfUiiid. 

7lh. — Tlie  secoiul  purpose  of  llie  New  Catholic  Assa- 
ciutiou  is,  and  shall  bu,  the  eucouragement  and  exten- 
sion  of  a  liberal,  enlightened,  and  religiom  ayrtim  ofi' 
education,  founded  on  the  basis  of  riiiiitiaii  i4iiiiljai^ 
perfect  fair  dealing. 

8tli. — The  third  purpose  of  the  New  Catholic  Amb^- 
ciation  is,  and  shall  bo,  that  of  ascerlaining  the  number 
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of  the  papiilatkin  of  Ireland,  and  the  rdutire  propor- 
tions which  the  professors  of  the  various  ClirisLiaa  per- 
suasioDii  bear  the  oue  to  thti  other;  and,  in  paitlcular, 
to  asccrtuin  tLo  tiunihcr  of  children  of  each  persuasion 
in  a  course  of  cducntiou. 

0th. — The  fourth  purpose  of  the  New  Catholic  Asaa- 
ciatjon  is,  and  shall  be,  to  devise  the  means  of  erecting 
snitahlo  Catholic  churches  fur  the  celebration  of  divino 
worship,  and  to  procure  and  establish  Catholic  bariiil- 
grounds,  wherein  the  Catholic  dead  may  be  iuterrod, 
without  being  liable  to  any  species  of  cootumely  or 
insult. 

lOlh, — The  fifth  purpose  of  the  New  Cathdic  Asio- 
ctfttion  is,  and  sbuti  be,  to  promote  all  improvements  iit 
science  and  in  Irish  agriculture,  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  Irish  manufactures  and  the  extension  of 
Irish  oomtnerce. 

11th. — The  sixth  purpose  of  the  New  Catholic  Asso- 
ciatiou  is,  nnd  shall  be,  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  press,  to  circulate  works  oai- 
culated  to  promote  just  principles  and  mutual  toleration 
and  kindness,  and  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  thu 
Cathohcs  against  the  unjust  and  slanderous  attacks 
daily  made  upon  them. 

12lh, — The  seventh  purpose  of  the  New  Catholic 
Association  will  bo,  to  procure  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  various  charges  made  against  (ho  Catholics  in  the 
petitions  presented  to  parliament  during  the  recent 
sessions,  and  to  publi&h  authentic  refutations  of  such 
charges,  in  the  places  where  they  resitectively  ori- 
ginated. 
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,..13th. — Tfaat  every  person  wbo  shall  tbiiik  fit,  on  or 
before  a  day  to  be  oaroed,  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  ponnA 
on  his  admUsiou,  xbull  be  a  member  of  tbe  Now  Cath< 
He  Association  ;  and,  after  that  day,  each  person  pay! 
one  pound,  and  procuring  one  member  to  propose  and 
another  to  second  bim,  shall  also  be  a  member. 

The  committee  having  thus  stated  aflirmativcly  and 
negatively  the  limits  within  which  the  New  Cathoiis^ 
Association  can  and  ought  to  act,  deem  it  their  duty 
call  the  attention  of  the  Catholics  in  general  to  tlioatf- 
provisionB  of  tbe  statute  of  the  6th  Geo.  1  Vth>  ehapw  4th( 
which  must  restrain  the  sphere  of  the  New  Catbolie 
Association,  and  r«nder  it  necessary  for  tbe  CathoUos 
in  general  to  seek  for  redress  and  relief,  through  t^ 
medium  of  other  meetings,  and  by  the  interventioa  of 
other  instruments.  , 

That  most  unconstitutional  statute  prohibits  these  two 
iLinjs- 

I'irsl,  The  sucred  right  of  petitioning  for  tbe  redress 
of  rciil  and  substiintiitl  grievances  in  tbe  only  mode 
likely  to  be  successful ;  namely,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  cumiuiltee  or  association,  of  suflicient  duration  to 
he  abiti  lo  make  useful,  and  in  fact  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Second,  Tbu  right  of  such  committee  or  iissociatioQ 
givin<j;  uuy  [pecuniary  assistance  to  tbe  poor  and  op- 
pressed, in  order  to  enable  them  toi  paiHsk'»b5<4tM 
course  of  law  their  oppressors:  it  bsiag  obviaai,.t^«t 
without  money  there  can  be  little  prospect  of  beang 
able  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  redress 
from  any  legal  tribunal. 
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Now,  as  the  Now  Catholic  Associalion  cannot  inter- 
fere in  any  way  to  procure  redress  Trom  parliament  or 
the  courts  of  law  ;  and  as  tlie  Catholics  certainly  suffer 
the  CFuellost  oppressions,  and  the  most  unjust  exclusions 
from  the  undoubted  rights  of  British  subjects,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  adopt  othi:^  means  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  New  Association,  of  preparing  and 
fTBBenting  petitions  to  parliament,  and  also  for  prevent- 
iiiff  and  punishing  acts  of  iudividual  oppression  and  of 
party  insolence. 

The  petitions  to  parliament  must  of  conrse  be  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  New  Catholic  Association, 
and  must  originate  with  and  be  conducted  by  general 
or  aggregate  meetings;  which,  ns  the  law  now  stands, 
may  be  continued  by  adjournment  fur  fourteen  days  and 
no  longer. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange 
all  the  petitions  necessary  to  be  presented  to  parliament 
in  (he  ensuing  sessions,  in  one  space  of  fourteen  days. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  petition  presented  from  every 
parish  in  Ireland. 

The  country  should  be  therefore  taken  separately  by 
counties.  Tliere  can,  in  point  of  law,  be  fourteen  days 
given  to  each  county,  separately  and  distinctly;  but  the 
basioess  of  petitioning  for  each  county  must  be  con- 
ducted by  general  or  aggregate  meetings,  nnconnected 
with  the  New  Catholic  Association ;  and  such  general 
or  aggregate  meetings  can  continue  to  sit  for  the  peti- 
tions of  each  county  during  fourteen  days,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Thus   the  New  Catholic  Association   will   faavo  to 
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iittend  to  details  in  Catholic  affairs,  roDsistent  with  the  | 
duration  of  our  preaeni  grievances,  and  with  an  ao^i 
quiescence  in  our  prescut  sulTerlngs.  ' 

The  separate  or  ag^egate  meetings  most  and  will 
seek  for  the  redress  of  grievaoces,  and  the  alteration  I 
of  those  matters  in  church  and  state  by  which  we  t 
oppressed. 

The  committee  further  very  earnestly  recommend  to  < 
the  Irish  people,  to  make  the  repeal  of  the  said  statute  of  I 
the  6th  Geo.  IVth,  chap.  4th,  the  first  object  of  a  petltW  f 
to  the  legislature;  and  that  such  petition  do  stale  to 
the  legislature  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  na-, 
ture  of  that  statute,  and  expose  to  parliament  the  false*  J 
hood  of  the  pretexts  on  which  it  was  enacted. 

The  committee  further  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  in 
the  management  of  the  further  petitions  of  the  Catholics  , 
of  Ireland,  care  be  taken  to  have  our  claims  for  relief  I 
Lroug'hl  before  parliament,  and  kept  free  from  any  ex- 
traneous matter  or  any  details  on  subjects  of  any  other 
description,  we  being  convinced  that  the  simple  and 
single  object  of  obtaining  unconditional  and  unqualified 
relief  from  our  disabilities,  should  be  solely  attended  to, 
as  woli  by  (he  Catholics  themselves  as  by  their  friends 
in  parliaiuent. 

Julj-    mil,    lti-2i. 

GoDviile  Ffrench,  Chairman. 
Gormanston  O'Conor  Don 

Killeen  Nicholas  Mahon 

Edward  Preston  C,  Macloghlin 

John  Burke  James  John  Bagolt 
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Daniel  O'Connoll  Philip  Fogarty 

Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gorman  Michael  Bellow 

Wiltium  Murpiiy  Stephen  Copping«r 

Micliael  O'Brien  George  Bryan 

Kicbard  Sbeil  Hugh  O'Connor. 

The  committee  have  furtber  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution  r — 

Kesolved,  that  the  committee  of  twenty-one  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  tlic  present  opportunity  to  return 
(o  Daniel  O'Connell  tlicir  m.irked  thanks  for  the  undi- 
mtuished  zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  has  prepared 
the  plan  of  a  report  for  the  formation  of  a  new  associa- 
tion. 

No.  XVI. 
•^'"  NEW  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

-8k. 

•'•'  Dublin,  Satarday,  July  S3. 

I , 

DoWELL  O'Reilly,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Conway  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  John  Dillon  presented  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-one,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  docu- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 


The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  New  Catholic  Association  do 
report  as  follows: — 
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Ist.— That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  twenty- 
one,  agreed  to  at  the  late  a^regate  meeting,  be  i 
serted  on  the  minutes  of  IhLs  AssociatioD- 

2d. — That  in  pursuance  of  the  sufr^stioDB  in  I 
said  report,  we  are  a  souiety  formed  and  acting  merely  4 
for  the  several  purposes  not  prohibited  by  the  (ith  Geo.>i 
IVth,  cap,  4th;  and  that  our  proceedings  be  governed  J 
by  (he  following  rules  and  regulations  : — 

3rd. — That  such  individuals  as  shall  give  in  thejcfl 
names  to  the  secretary  on  or  1  ifore  the  firBt  of  Nov.T^ 
next,  and  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  poond,  b 
members  of  this  Association ;  and  that  after  that  ( 
each  person  paying  one  pound,  and  proposed  by  ouaJ 
member  and  seconded  by  another,  shall  also  bo  a  mem-  I 
her. 

4th. — That  a  new  subscription  be  payable  on  evwy  « 
first  day  of  January  in  every  year ;  and  that  any  gentle- 
man who  shall  be  one  month  in  arrear  of  his  sabscrip-  < 
tiuM,  sliiil!  cease  to  be  a  member. 

5th. — That  no  person  (a  gentleman  of  the  press  ex-  ■ 
cepted)  shall  hf  allowed  to  he  present  at  any  meeting 
of  this  Association,  without  having  paid  the  sum  of  one ,  > 
pound,  iiJ)  above  required. 

Olh.— That  nil  gentlemen  of  (he  press  be  at  liberty 
to  iitli'iid  lln^  meetings  of  tills  Association,  on  leaving 
their  names  with  the  secretary  and  obtaining  tickets. 

7(b. — That  no  motion  shall  be  debated  «t  aojr  laoet  :,- 
ing  of  (bis  Association  witboat  one  week's  prenoai  < 
notice. 

8th, — That be  appointed  joint  Treasaren 

to  the  Association. 
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9lh. — That  a  committee  of  twenty-one  be  appointed 
■d  committee  of  finance  and  accounts. 

10th.— That  the  Secretary  do  call  an  extraonli- 
nary  meeting  of  the  Association  whenever  required 
by  a  raqtnsition,  signed  hy  at  least  twenty  mem- 
bers. 

llth. — ^That  a  Secretary  and  two  honorary  assistant 
Secretaries  be  appointed. 

13th. — That  every  requisition  for  an  extraordinary 
meeting:,  with  the  original  signatures,  be  posted  in 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Association,  and  be  entered 
in  the  book  of  proceedings,  prior  to  the  meeting  con- 
vened. 

IStlt. — That  the  purpose  of  each  extraordinary  meet- 
ing be  signified  in  the  requisition,  and  in  the  notice 
calling  such  meeting. 

14tli. — That  the  roles  and  regulations  be  posted  in 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Association. 

15th.— That  no  expense  on  account  of  the  Association 
be  incurred,  without  an  order  of  the  Association  ex- 
pressive of  the  purpose ;  and  that  no  money  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer,  save  on  an  order  signed  by  the  acting 
Secretary,  and  at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
of  accounts. 

16th. — That  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  as 
well  as  the  notices  of  motions,  be  entered  in  a  book 
always  open  for  inspection  and  reference,  and  that  a 
book  be  also  kept,  containing  the  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  each  member,  to  be  always  open  for  in- 
spection. 

17th. — That  the  chairman  do  not  receive  any  motion 
VOL.   11.  <t 


or  resolution,  unlesa  such  motiou  or  resolation  be 
livered  to  him  in  writing. 

18lh. — ^That  no  member  have  a  right  to  speak  twice 
in  any  discui«sian,  except  the  mover  of  the  origiaal 
question,  vho  shall  have  the  privilege  to  reply ;  stidki 
reply  fo  close  the  debate. 

19th. — ^I'hat  no  second  amendment  (except  a 
to  adjourn)  be  received  until  the  first  amendment  sbt 
have  been  disposed  of. 

20th, — ^That  Wednesday  be  the  fixed  day  of  meeting-^ 
subject  to  such  adjournment  as  the  Association  may 
agree  lo. 

21st. — That  at  least  ten  members  must  be  in  attend- 
ance, in  order  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 

22d.— That  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be  the  fixed 
hour  of  all  meeting,  and  that  as  soon  as  ten  members 
;irf  ill  attftiihmce,  after  three  o'clock,  the  chair  shall  bo 
imiiiL'diatt'ly  fakpn. 

That  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  be  members  of 
this  Assnrlalimi. 
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No.   XVII. 

EXTRACTS  PROM  MONSIEUR  DUVKRGIER'S  LKTTEBS 
ON  THB  STATE  OK  IRELAND,  1826,* 

LETTER   II. 

Meelitiffal  Hallinasloe — Tracetof  t/te  conquest — Gene- 
ral figilatioH — Connaughl — Meeting  in  a  chapel — 
Porliail  of  Sheil— Irish  Cafholiciti/— Votes  of 
Ihants — Satnmari/  influence  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood— Censm  of  Waterford. 

I  assisted  the  Bth  of  October  at  the  meeting  at  Bal- 
lioaiiloe,  sod  the  fotlowing  observations  were  written 
the  day  after : — 

To  Hell  or  Connaught. — It  is  now  more  than  one 
hundred  years  since  Cromwell  pronounced  this  dreadful 
denunciation,  and  it  might  be  said,  that  it  has  ever 
since  served  as  the  rule  of  conduct  which  has  animuted 
and  directed  the  measures  of  every  constituted  authority 
which  has  succeeded  bim.  In  Ireland  us  in  France, 
after  the  invasion,  as  in  Eiiglund  after  the  conquest, 
there  were  two  nations,  the  conquerors,  and  the  con- 
quered \  whom  the  progress  of  time  would  gradually 
have  blended  together,  had  not  English  policy  ex- 
hausted every  effort  in  keeping  them   perpetually  asun- 

*  Tliii  Uleuted  gcDClemui,  &ri:onp«iiicd  by  Ihe  Duke  of  Minitelwlia 
■qU  (be  Mntn.  Tbaycr  (French  Pioleiund),  made  ■  tour  thrangh  tlie 
l>Tiaci|ml  purt  of  Iielind,  ihortlji  afler  Ihe  gmeral  electioa,  1B38.  The 
pwnphlet  fiam  wfaich  ihis  ciltact  ii  InuiliWd  wts  piibliilied  oo  liU  re- 
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der.  It  is  thus  tbat  the  soil  of  that  unfortunate  connb 
still  continues  to  bear  twn  races  easentially  distiDct— 
one  which  commands,  the  other  which  obeys  ; — the  oiu 
which  reposes,  the  other  which  labours; — the  one  whiej 
sufTers,  the  other  which  enjoys.  Except  in  some  of  thi 
principal  cities,  in  vain  do  you  look  for  those  intettJ 
mediary  classes,  who  are  at  ouce  the  strength 
omamflnt  of  society.  There  is  notbiug  between  tbfvJ 
master  and  the  slave,  between  the  cabin  and  the  palace;! 
there  is  nothing  between  all  the  luxuries  of  existence, 
and  the  last  degree  of  human  wretchedness ;  nothing, 
in  fine,  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  (for  to  this  everything 
resolves  itself  iit  last) ;  and  what  is  the  last  perfection 
of  the  evil,  these  distinutioris  are  not  as  elsewhere  the 
natural  result  of  an  inequality  in  the  human  faculties, 
or  in  the  rights  of  property,  but  the  growth  of  a  baj 
and  feeble  policy  :  the  conquest  created  them;  oppres- 
siuii  lias  maintained  them  :  and  though,  since  the  period 
of  17Cid,  the  Catholics  have  been  permitlt'd  the  right 
of  acquiring  land,  yet  forty  years  of  imperfect  toleration 
have  not  been  sufficient  altogether  to  efface  the  deeply- 
wrltlcn  tnirrs  of  so  long  a  period  of  political  degrada- 
lion,  N'iiK'-ti'iLllis  of  llie  lauded  property  belongs  to  . 
!!»;  Eiiglisli,  (u  the  I'rottstiiiits;  and  the  Catholics,  who'  | 
have  acquired  or  accumulated  property  by  patient  and 
personal  exertions,  are  mere  upstarts,  whom  the;  bfnp 
a  right  to  despise.  As  to  the  peasantry,  they  may  tiunik 
themselves  well  treated,  if  they  are  allowed  to  rank 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  listen  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  most  liberal  of  these  lantllords;  on  what  he  is 
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pleased  to  term,  the  insurrection  and  revolt  of  t)ic  Ibrty- 
shilling  freeholders.*  He  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  shoald  possess  a  will,  on  opinion,  a  conscience 
of  their  own.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  that  Lord 
George  Beresford  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Ca- 
tholics 1  He  was  their  lord  and  their  master,  and  it 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  return  him  to  parliament. 
Besides,  was  it  not  for  that  express  purpose  be  made 
them  freeholders !  f  To  drive  them  on  to  acts  of  dis- 
obedience, every  way  so  criminal,  was  to  burst  asunder 
all  the  bonds  of  society,  to  break  through  every  natural 
relation,  and  bring  back  upon  earth  the  confusion  and 
anarchy  of  chaos  once  again.  It  would  be  quite  as 
reasooable  to  counsel  the  horse  to  rebel  against  the 
man. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  to  which  I  am  compelled  to 
listen  almost  every  day ;  and  all  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  colonists  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  when 
their  negroes  are  in  question,  I  find  them  here  in  mouths 
which,  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  are  loudest  in 
theirexclamationsof  iVo*/arerrarfe.'  Noslavert/!  There 
is,  however,  a  right  more  sacred  and  important  than  any 
one  of  these,  and  of  which  no  one  has  yet  thought  pro- 
per to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  is,  the 
right  of  assembling  and  of  discussing  in  public  their  own 

*  I(  ii  well  knoHD,  (lial  id  the  [sat  clci:!!!:!!!  min;  o(  the  frodiolden 
TOted  ■gainit  Ibeir  linillonls.  It  wis  tlua  lIibI  lord  Geotge  Bemford 
Ion  the  repiearntiliEin  of  the  couaty  of  WxleKunl. 

I  To  conatitute  ■  frei-lioidec  in  Irellnd.  it  is  ikifTLdeiit  to  pOMrM  m  life- 
intecMt  dS  40i.  pci  laDUin  ;  aad  lliia  intecrKl  ui  aero,  ot  lialf  sn  Kit  ii 
lufficifDt  to  confer,  llenco  llip  cualom  of  planting  fnetioldcrs,  like  (ran, 
upon  ■  piupntj. 
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affairs.     Thns  what  the  bO.OOO  electors  of  France, 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  would  not  Ihiiik  of  atlempU 
ing,  here   an  oppressed  caste    actually   effect,   withoid 
the  slightest  fear  or  impediment  whatsoever.    Conveot 
every  day  by  the  call  of  a  free  press,  they  are  in  motiui  1 
at  this  moment  over  the  surface  of  the  entire  CAuntrjrji 
There  is  not  a  county,  por  a  city,  nor  a  borough,  nor  a  I 
parish,  where  there  are  not  meetings,  to  address  petv 
tions   to  tiio  new  parliament,  to  pass  votes  of  thanlu 
to    the    forty-shilling    freeholders,    and    what   is   . 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  offer  assistance  and  support  t 
those  very  men  whom  tlieir  masters  have,  in  consequencttl 
of  their  late  conduct,  unmercifully  ejected  from  thri 
holdings.   O'Connell  and  Shell  fly  from  province  to  pro 
viiiue,  from  meeting  to    meeting.       Every  where    theyl 
are  received  with  enthusiasm:  everywhere  their  elq 
quent  declamations  ronse  in  the  souls  of  the  old  Mile- 
sians llii/  sliTM  si-nse  of  their  strenj^tli  and  thi'lr  degra- 
diilidt!.      '['u    t'lilbr^i'   obediinec,    lliey   require  iifilJiei" 
gens  d'armes  nor  soldiers.     A  word  of  theirs  is  of  more 
power  (!iLi!j  twfiily  decrees  of  llie  Lord  Lieuteinuil  ;  and 
the  delegates  of  old  England  are  compelled  to  tremble 
lii'l'nn-  l\M)  lawyers!  Admirable  fruit  of  this  wise  system 
((l*|nili,'\  I    DriUiaiit   result    of  an  administration   which 
lircl.'iids   U,  gnvi-rn   with  llio  rdgo  of  the  sword,  and 
convert  by  the  scourge  of  the  law  ! 

On  the  boundaries  of  Connaught,  in  the  amall  toi|nt  «f 
Ballinasloe,  there  is  held  annually  a  fair,  where  120,000 
sheep  and  40,000  horned  cattle  are  brought  to  market. 
There  tlie  farmer  of  Connaught  comes  to  sell,  and  the 
farmer  of  r^instor  fii  buy  ;  tlicrp,  from  the  most  distant 
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parts  a  crowd  19  assembled,  as  if  for  the  holding  of  a  ge- 
neral congress.  The  Catholics  could  not  possibly  choose  a 
better  seasou ;  nor  a  better  theatre.  If  the  ancient  Ert/n 
exists  still  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Connaught.  Situated  in  the  most  remote  part  of  Ire- 
land, the  last  subdued,  and  at  different  periods  assigned 
as  a  prtijOQ  to  the  conquered  population,  this  province, 
more  than  any  other,  has  preserved  its  ancient  religion, 
and  even  its  ancient  language.  There,  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  was  gradually 
formed  a  class  of  independent  gentrij,"  whose  belief  and 
interests  were  strictly  identified  with  those  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  It  is  this  gentry  iu  particular 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  the 
peuul  laws ;  and  it  was  this  class  which  yesterday  were 
assembled  in  crowds  at  the  meeting  of  Ballinasloe. — 
Emancipation— /u//,  total,  and  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion, such  is  at  present  the  unanimons  cry  of  six  mil- 
lions of  men.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say,  that  this 
single  word  contained  within  itself  the  panacea  for  all 
the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  For  the  Catholic  proprietor, 
it  signifies  a  place  in  parliament ;  for  the  lawyer,  a  silk 
gown;t  for  the  poor,  bread.  In  the  midst  of  this 
fever  of  hope,  the  wise  statesman  well  knows,  that  the 
effects  of  HO  many  ages  of  oppression  are  not  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  day ;  but  he  also  know.s,  that  without  eman- 

*  ThB  «ppellMion  of  tlto  countr;^  {irapheloc*. 

t  Tlia  «lk  gown  giret  the  barrUlcT  on  irhoiD  tlie  king  ibiaki  prciprr  la 
confer  lucfa  a  diatrnction  ynj  m&Dj  impottint  priiitcgeii  foi  iustiuiCB, 
thai  of  being  entillcd  (0  bring  forward  the  cauie  in  ithich  he  ii  CDglgrd 
brfbra  mj  other  cuimael  employeil.  ^ 
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cVpatton  DotbtDg'  can  be  done ;  and  he  ^ves  all  bis  sup* 
port  to  every  exertion  which  is  calculated  to  obtaio  it. 
We  are  no  longer  in  the  tiinea  of  belotism ;  and  to  exist 
in  peace,  on  the  same  soil,  it  is  necessary  that  all  ^oold 
be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights.  In  France, 
a  child  is  capable  of  understanding  this ;  but  in  this 
couDtry  of  England,  in  other  particulars  so  enlightened, 
there  are  men  who  still  continue  to  deny  it.  For  the 
iionour  of  their  intellect,  let  us  hope  they  are  not  sin- 
cere ;  for  the  honour  of  their  sincerity,  let  us  hope  .  . . ; 
but  on  them  must  depend  the  choice. 

An  old  chapel,  without  any  ornameot,  vhite-wadtAd, 
■nd  half  in  ruins ;  before  the  altar  a  platform,  mdely 
I  constructed  ;  on  the  left,  a  gallery  tor  the  men ;  another 
for  the  women  on  the  right;  on  the  platforiu,  nbont 
two  hundred  country  gentlemen,  in  a  sort  of  morning 
dress,  which  is  not  without  its  pretension  ;  and  in  every 
other  purt  of  the  chupel,  a  peasant  population,  of  a 
savage  aspect,  and  a  picturesijne  costume:  such  «us 
the  singular  spectacle  which  was  first  presented  to  tne 
at  the  great  meeting  of  Ballinasloe.  After  having 
ealled,  as  is  customary,  the  most  distinguished  indi- 
Ttdnal  present  to  the  chair,  and  chosen  the  most  intelli- 
gent for  secretary,  the  proceedings  were  opened;  the 
most  profound  silence  prevailed  on  all  sides ;  and  a 
series  of  resolutions,  prepared  the  day  before,  were 
successively  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  assembly. 
The  recollections  which  I  had  of  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Lancashire  gave  me  some  reason  to  apprehend  the 
eloquence  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Connaught;  yet 
almost  all  of  them  expressed  themselves  with  the  utmost 
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warmth  and  facility.  Whilst  one  of  these  speakers  wa» 
engaged  in  deploring  the  long-coctinued  perlidy  of 
Ea^land,  and  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  hia  uuditors 
the  menacing  example  of  America,  thunders  of  applause 
burst  forth  on  a  sudden  from  every  (quarter :  every  hai 
was  waved  over  the  head  ;  and  a  piercing  cry,  the  ex- 
pression of  joy  amongst  the  Irish,  shook  the  cliapel  to 
its  very  roof.  It  was  Mr.  Skeil,  who  had  just  appeared 
on  the  platform,  and  whose  unexpected  presence  ai 
the  meeting  produced  this  electric  elfect.  Were  I  com- 
missioned to  take  down  the  si^RaJetmnt  of  Mr.  Sbeilj 
tkii  would  be  very  nearly  the  result.  Five  feel ;  eyes, 
quick  and  piercing;  complexion,  pale;  chin,  pointed  i 
hair,  dart:  and  in  adding,  mouth,  middle-sized,  I 
flatter  myself  I  should  havegiven  a  description  not  to 
b«  excelled  in  exactness  at  the  bureau  des  passe-pories. 
But  this  is  the  portrait  of  the  gentleman;  that  of  the 
orator  is  widely  diverse.  When  yoa  behold  that  little 
gasDon  iigare  in  repose,  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  (o 
what  changes  passion  is  capable  of  converting  it.  There 
is  in  Sheil  something  of  Juvenal,  of  Pindar,  and  of 
Mirabeau.  His  satire  is  shrewd  and  biting ;  his  poetry 
dazzles;  his  enthusiasm  carries  you  away.  When  he 
flings  forth  his  sarcasm,  a  bitter  smile  contracts  his  lips; 
when  he  threatens,  his  eyes  dart  forth  lightnings;  when 
he  is  under  the  dominion  of  poetical  inspiration,  they 
take  an  expression  altogether  sublime.  His  voice  is 
meagre,  harsh,  and  shrill ;  but  a  profound  emotion  seems 
to  regulate  its  vibrations.  His  gesture  is  quick,  abrupt, 
and  rather  disorderly ;  but  it  is  always  in  perfect  accord 
with  such  sentiments  as  be  has  to  express,     Sheil  pos- 
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sesses,  in  an  emiiieut  degree,  the  surpriginj  facuU;  of  4 
exerting  himself  to  the  very  verge  of  deliriom,  withoal^d 
ODce  losing  his  romplete  self-possession.     I  was  at  hia 
wde  whilst  speaking;  and  more  than  once  I  saw  all  hi«fl 
limbs  tremble  beneath  him :  a  moment  after  he  resumed  1 
the  disctusion,  with  not  less  composure  than  ingenuity.  J 
Like  the  English,  whom  in  other  particulars  he  so  little  \ 
resembles,  Sheil  is  too  fond  of  quotations.    Certain  pas-  J 
sages  in  bad  (aste,  it  may  also  be  observed,  occasionally  j 
disfigure  the  best  of  his  speeches ;  and  in  general  it  has  1 
been  remarked,  that  iu  both  elocution  and  diction,  tfaerv  I 
is  something  too  much  of  the  theatre  about  him.   These  1 
reproaches  have  some  appearance  of  being  well  founded;  I 
and  more  than  once,  indeed,  I  imagined  I  had  the  figure  i 
of  Kean  acliially  before  me;  but  then  I  must  also  add 
that  Kean  is  a  very  admirable  actor.     In  a  word,  I 
seduced ;   I   was  dazzled ;  and  together  with  me  tha 
wlioli'  assimbly.      During  an    entire    hour,  one   singi 
suul,  thill   1)1'  the  orator,  seemed  to  animate  this  living 
mass;  and  from  time  to  time  you  would  have  said,  that 
an  eleclric  shock  coni])!etely  convulsed  them.     I  never 
before  assisted  at  so  absolute  a  triumph. 

Relorf  I\Ir.  Sheil,  several  orators  had  been  heard  with 
applau-se;  al'ler  him,  it  would  appear  there  was  nothing 
inori'  l«  hr  rioae  than  to  remain  sil.Til.  A  young  gen- 
lletiiiiii,  liDwevtr,  uf  the  neigh bonrhood,  Mr.  M'Dermott, 
still  found  means  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  theineet- 
ing.  What  will  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolia  say  to  tiM 
following  propositions? — 

1.  The  state  should  have  no  established  religion. 
It  should  preserve  its  neutrality  between  them  all. 
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2.  Salvation  b  possible  in  all  religion)!,  provided  you 
believe  honestly  and  sincerely  tlie  religion  you  proFess 
to  be  the  best. 

3.  To  attempt  seizing  on  public  education,  with  a 
view  of  coDvertini:  it  into  a  monopoly  for  any  particular 
class  or  sect,  is  to  disturb  in  a  direct  manner  tlie  order 
of  society. 

4.  The  spirit  of  proselytism  is  deserving  of  censure. 
Eacl)  creed  or  sect  ought  to  remain  quiet  within  ita 
respective  limits. 

5.  To  keep  the  clergy  virtuous,  it  is  requisite  to' 
keep  them  poor.  Muke  them  rich,  and  you  corrupt 
them. 

These  certainly  are  very  abominable  maxims,  prin- 
ciples the  most  injurious  and  atheistical :  philosophism 
bus  produced  nothing  more  pernicions.  Yet  such  are 
the  very  principles  which  the  Catholics  preach  from 
Dublin  lo  Galway,  and  from  Derry  to  Bantry  Bay ; 
and  as  Catholicity  is  essentially  one,  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  presume,  that  until  this  moment  we  have  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  its  doctrines.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  you  may  here  laugh  as  much  as  you  think  proper 
at  the  Bible,  provided  you  do  so  in  attacking  the  Bible 
societies.  Mr.  Shell  has  done  so,  more  than  once,  and 
he  is  not  less  u  favourite  of  the  clergy  in  consequence. 
Voltaire  himself,  with  this  trifling  precaution,  would  have 
soon  become  their  protege.  They  read  in  the  meeting 
of  yesterday  a  letter  quite  full  of  that  mystical  jargon, 
so  much  applauded  in  our  modern  seminaries.  There 
was  notliing  hut  pious  sighs,  fervent  acts  of  contrition, 
devout  aspirations  to  Heaven,  the  whole  seasoned  with 


comparismis,  aud  figuree,  and  tropes,  borrowed  from 
Holy  Writ,  At  Paris,  it  wonld  have  been  quoted  as 
the  sublime  etfusion  of  a  teader  aud  religious  spirit  j 
but  as  it  was  written  by  a  minister  of  the  estabtisbed  ' 
church,  it  was  laughed  at,  at  Ballinosloe,  as  an  absolute 
model  of  hypocrisy  and  folly.  In  fine.  Catholicity  and- 
Protestantism  in  this  country  seem  altogether  to  have 
changed  sides ;  the  latter  if  atical  and  intolerant, 

the  former  has  suddenly  become  almost  philosophical. 
Nofr  this  is  an  incarnation  more  <  xtraordinary  than  alt 
the  incaroations  of  Visfanon  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  it'  itf 
not  every  one  who  is  willing'  to  give  credit  to  the  fact. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case,  I  should  like  to  know  hoi^ 
the  Etoile  will  translate  the  following  phrase  of  Mr. 
M'Dermott:  "They  talk  to  us  without  ceasing  of 
Protestant  ascendancy.  This  word  ascendancy  in  a 
free  state  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend — and  applied 
to  Ciitholicilv,  I  should  feel  as  much  horror  of  it,  as  I 
do  at  this  miiuieut  when  applied  to  Protestantism." 

As  no  one  was  empowered  to  close  the  proceedings 
of  the  iissenibly,  towards  the  end  of  the  day  we  were 
obliged  to  endure  the  eloquence  of  four  or  five  orators 
of  the  most  iiilcrminable  modesty.  Each  commenced 
his  discoiirwc  by  announcing  that  he  would  not  abuse 
our  patience,  and  each  spake  for  a  full  hour,  lengthening 
their  speeches  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  inten- 
tion to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of 'M"fiM» 
words.  Three  amongst  them  were  ailed  prtnC^i  ^ 
there  are  very  few  Irishmen  who  are  not  descended 
from  two  or  three  kings  at  the  very  least.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,   it  was  very  easily  perceived   that 
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(heir  Higlincsses  bail  not  yel  provided  tliems«lves  with 
ministera  qualified  to  prepare  Ibeir  speeches  for  tbc 
public.  After  this  came  tbe  voles  of  thanks,  wliich,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  called  for  a  return  from  those  who 
had  already  been  thus  honoured.  Language  was  inade- 
quate to  express  their  feelings,  a  circumstance  wbicb 
did  not  prevent  them  however  from  expressing  them 
at  great  length.  The  forty-shilling  freeholders  were 
then  thanked,  and  the  orators,  and  the  seoretary,  and 
the  newspaper  editors,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  the  spectators,  tind  for  aught  I  know, 
the  carpenter  who  was  employed  to  erect  the  platform. 
At  last  came  the  turn  of  the  chairman,  and  he  was 
thauked  with  all  tbe  rest,  for  the  very  impartial  aud 
digniEed  manner  with  which  he  repeated  about  fifty 
times,  "  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  the  resolutioB 
shonld  pass,  will  say  '  Aye ;'  as  many  as  are  of  tbe 
contrary  opinion,  will  say  '  No.' "  It  was  now  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  thirty  resolutions  and  a  petition  had 
been  unanimously  adopted.  The  Catholics  of  Cou- 
naught  iu  quilting  the  chapel,  sate  down  to  a  table, 
where,  from  health  to  health,  and  from  speech  to  speech, 
the  boldest  amongst  them  continued  till  about  four 
o'clock  iu  the  morning.  During  all  this  time  the  port 
wine  did  not  for  an  instant  cease  to  circulate,  or  the 
punch  to  flow.  What  pains  one  must  take  to  obtain 
common  justice ! 

A  meeting  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  as  dramatic  as 
tbc  day  of  an  election.  It  is  what  a  review  may  bo 
imagined  to  be  compared  to  a  battle  :  but  a  review  may 
at  times  give  expressive  evidence  <d'  many  an  important 
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particular.     Iii  tbe  temple  of  a  persecuted  religion  I  | 
saw   assembled   an  immense   multitude,     I    saw   then  ( 
shudder  at    the  recital  of  tbeir  sufferings,  burst  forllf  i 
at  the  mPDtion  uf  their  oppressors,  exult  at  the  named 
of  America  and  freedom.     Under  the  control  of  tlieir  I 
priests  and  orators,  united,  compact,  firm,  I  saw  them  I 
ready  to  rush  on  to  the  very  first  appeal  which  should  1 
call  them  forward.    Has  England  then  forgotten  Boston!  g 
There  is  a  lofty  principle  in  human  nature,  which  revoltiil 
against  every  species  of  constraint ;   and  far  from  en- 1 
feebling  by  time,  two  centuries  of  unremitting  persecQ-  I 
tion  have  only  more   and   more   contributed   to   render  J 
Catholicism  national  in   Ireland.     It   may   be   a   mis- 1 
fortune,  but  it  is  not  less  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  lesson  which  I 
the  history  of  all  nations  ought  to  have  taught  England  1 
already.     The  Irish  peasantry  have   been   reproached  1 
with  being  the  slaves  of  tbeir  priesthood — who  made  \ 
them  such  '.      Enter  their  miserable  cabin  of  mud,  with- 
out a  chiiuuGv,  "ithout  a.  bi'd,  without  furniture  of  any 
kind,  and  behold  the  numerous  family,  who,  laid  pell- 
mell  on  the  eartli,  have  not  even  a  mattress  to  lie  on,  or 
a  blanket  to  cover  their  nakedness.     With   how   many 
enemies,  how  many  oppressors,  is  the  inmate  surrounded? 
Tjiere  are,  first,  the  middlemen,  intermediary  farmers, 
tynmls  of  the  second  order,  made  use  of  by  the  ahsentee 
proprietors  to  extort  from  tbe  poor  cultivator  an  ex- 
orbitant rent.     Then  comes  the  Protestant  paEsedt.;ivM 
menaces  and  maledictions  in  bis  month,  to  extract  his 
share  also,  from  a  subsistence  scarcely  safficient  for  the 
bare  wants  of  human  nature.     Of  ten   potatoes,   ooe 
hrlones  (o  him— tn  !ii)ii,  who,  mrnister  nf  a  hostile  reli- 
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gton,  Ictiows  only  how  to  curse  und  instiU,  uliom  it  is  his 
duty  and  professioD  to  uid  nnd  bless.  Nor  is  tliis 
all.  It  is  found  necessary  to  build  a  new  cburch  or  to 
repair  the  old.  A  meeting  of  Protestants  is  imme- 
diately convened — a  tax,  the  churcb-rnle,  is  passed,  and 
this  tax  is  instantly  assessed  on  the  miserable  Catholic. 
Should  he  refuse  to  pay,  or  be  unprovided  with  the 
means,  bis  pig  is  immediately  seized,  and  bis  ruin  con- 
summated without  delay.  In  the  midst  of  this  organised 
system  of  plunder,  this  legal  vampirism,  the  gentry  in 
their  turn  come  forward  to  claim  their  portion  of  the 
spoil.  Assembled  in  grand  juries,  tliey  pass  present- 
mentj  for  roads,  calculated  oidy  to  improve  the  ap- 
proaches to  their  own  residences  ;  and  new  tax-gatherers 
go  through  the  cabins,  where  they  are  met  by  others 
appointed  by  the  state.  Tn  this  wretched  situation 
appears  a  man  who,  clothed  with  a  sacred  character, 
brings  with  him  wherever  be  goes  the  balms  of  a  kindly 
consolation.  He  speaks  in  the  name  of  God — he  pro- 
mises another  and  a  better  world — he  points  beyond 
the  tomb  to  a  slate  of  happiness  without  change  or  alloy, 
Hs  the  price  and  recompence  of  so  much  human  endu- 
rance and  resignation.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
man  should  not  be  listened  to?  This  man  moreover 
is  not  a  stranger:  he  is  a  brother— be  is  H  friend.  Born 
in  the  cabin  himself,  he  is  deeply,  he  is  painfully  nlive 
to  all  its  privations:  he  is,  farther,  poor — he  is  Irish — 
he  is  oppressed  ;  and  human  sympathy  adds  a  new 
force  and  sanction  to  the  divine  word.  Once  more  I 
ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  should  not  be 
fistenet)  to? 
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Let   no  one  then   be   surprised   at  the  progress  otM 
CnthoHcity  in  Ireland.     To  renounce  it,  is  not  only  I 
change  reIig;ion  :  it  is  to  change  couDtry  ;  the  same  word,' 
Sassenach,  designates  at  once  the  Englishman  and  tb4 
Protestant,     At  the  meeting  of  Ballinasloe  Mr.  Sheil"^ 
read  an  extract  from  a  census  which   has  lately  beeo'^ 
completed  in  the  county   of  Walerford.      Tbei 
10,000  Protestants,  and  330,000  Catholics.     Such  fi-i 
gures  are  more  eloquent  than  all  the  reasoning  in  tbflM 
world.     Yet  such  is  the  feeble  minority  who  pretend** 
to  retain  for  themselves  exclusively  all  power.     Sneii'^ 
is   the  faction   who,    by   unjust   enactments,  irritatin^'^ 
si)eeches,  by  public  processions,  oppress,  and  hnye  i 
the  same  time,  an  entire  nation. 

This  is  a  stale  of  things  which  cannot  possibly  endurei ' 
it  must  terminate  some  way  or  other,  either  by  a  legis^^ 
lative  enactment  or  by  open  violence;  and,  to  adopt ^ 
ihc  words  of  an  enlightened  sLifesman,   "  The  degrada- 
tion of  till-  Catholics  in  "England  is  a  crime:  in  Ireland 
it  is  more,  it  is  a  crime  and  an  error." 


illarm  iif  f/ir  Orantfevien — Spei-ch  of  the  Due  de  Mon- 
/<■/.• /h—Eiii/lis/i  magnnHimilii—EiioH.siii  of  the  Ca- 
Iholks — The  Association — Portrait   of  O'Connell, 
Lawless,  Wyse,jEneaaM'DonneU — Sptatikii^&fOtilfi^ 
neli — Power  of  the  Association — OroN^  Utrndk^.'^'^ 

A  little  smoke  on  the  side  of  Mount  Vesuvinsii  .,| 
sufficient  to  alarm   Ihc  inhabitant  of  Portici;  and  the 
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Irish  OrangemLiii  tliiuka  Limscll'  exposed  to  certaiu 
liestruction  tliu  momeDt  be  henrs  murmum  of  lolera- 
tion,  liberty,  and  above  all.  of  revolution.  At  these 
dreadful  words,  though  pronounced  by  chance,  his  frame 
becomes  ugitatcd,  bis  couuteoance  disturbed,  and  the 
disorder  of  his  whole  person  betrays  the  secret  of  hia 
weakness.  The  following  is  a  recent  example.  One 
of  our  countrymen,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  assisted  at 
the  meeting  of  Ballinasloe.  Flattered  at  having  a  peer 
of  France  the  witness  of  their  energetic  reclamations 
to  the  legislature,  the  Catholics  of  Coouauglit  honoured 
him  with  a  vote  of  tliauks,  to  which  he  replied  by  the 
expression  of  every  wish  for  the  success  of  their  cause. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  almo.st  daily  occurrence  in 
England.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  case  is  diSerent; 
simple  as  it  was,  it  was  instantly  converted  into  a  mat- 
ter of  state.  The  Catholics  rejoiced  at  it  as  at  an  object 
of  (lie  first  importance,  and  the  government  was  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  evince  indications  of  alarm.  More 
than  one  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  held  in  Dub- 
lin to  deliberate  on  the  dangers  which  might  be  appre- 
hended by  their  party.  Protestant  meetings  took  place, 
where  the  speakers  held  forth  in  great  detail  on  treason, 
imprisonment,  and  even  on  the  scafibld.  In  the  interval 
the  papers  were  not  backward.  Uue  denounced  to  the 
public  execration,  "  the  sou  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
sanguinary  horde,  whom  France,  iu  the  days  of  her 
Atheism,  bad  vomited  forth  upon  the  rest  of  Europe:" 
another  converted  bim  into  "  the  emissary  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome ;"  and  a  third  called  for  the  peremptory  execu- 
tion of  the  Alien  BUI,  forgetting  that  ila  provisions  had 
VOL..    It.  t 
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tuns' since  (^'ipu^d-     The  grave  "  Connor"  diiicovere4fl 
iu  the  speech  of  the  Due  de  Montebello  "  the  cloi 
foot  of  forei;]ni  invasion  ;"  and   the  "  John  Bull,"  \ 
a  dellcucy  pccuiiarlj  aristocratic,  reproached  bim  "> 
not  having  a  rental  of  8,000/-  a  year,  thus  calling  io'^ 
the  aid  of  one  prejudice  agaiast  another.     All,  in  AmI^I 
dreamt  that  Ireland  Was  in  flames  ^  and  the  "  ' 
itself,  the  wise  and  sagacious  Times,  sent  bis  Grace  C 
conspire  with  Mr.  Sheil  against  the  Protestant  religioM 
and  the  House  of  Hanover.    In  the  midst  of  this 
ful  empire  of  Great  Britain  were  already  exhibited  * 
those  paltry  little  fears,  all   those  miserable  snspicio 
all  those  disgraceful  agonies  of  apprebention,  vbich  a 
wortby   only   of  tlie    Lombard -Austrian  governments 
just  punishment  of  intolerance  and  persecution  I 
already  fur  the  oppres.';ed  a  begiuniog  of  vengeance. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  was  this  extraordinary  speech,  ■ 
once  jt'.siiitical  and  seditious,  diplomatic  and  incendiary, 
whicli  •.houk  lo  its  centru  the  British  empire,  and  forced 
to  tremble  on  its  base,  thu  glorious,  pioos,  and  immortal 
statue  of  the  great  and  good  Kinn;  William  I  I  will  ^ive 
you  the  original. 

■'  Were  1  iMi  Irishman,  I  should  endeavour  to  render 
niyseil'  dtsiTiidg  of  the  honour  which  you  have  just 
t^onlV'rrcil  iipoiL  j»e,  by  mukina;  cvi'ry  exertion  in  my 
\i(iwiii  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  your  cause. 
But,  stranger  as  I  am,  what  can  I  ofier  beyond  lHU'lillB 
pie  expression  of  my  most  ardent  wishes  ftr  yotHf-W^ 
fare  and  deliverance?  It  is  a  consoling  thing  to  meet 
with  men  amongst  whom  the  words  of  justice  and  l€»tet»- 
lion  are  not  vet  become  mere  cmplv  sounds.     Of  sflch 
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men  there  are  many  in  France.  And  how  is  it  psaiible 
we  sliDultl  be  inseosible  to  your  siifTerings — we  who,  de- 
livered withio  a  lew  years  from  our  bondage,  have  not 
yet  far^tten  the  period  when  we  yet  struggled  for  oar 
deltfery  '.  We  have  at  last  conquered  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  j  we  have  conquered  them,  by  that  glo- 
rious revolution,  bo  little  understood  by  those  whose  eyes 
are  only  open  to  ita  excesses;  and  though  Catholics,  for 
the  greater  part,  if  lo-morrow  Protestantism  were  at- 
tacked in  any  of  its  rights  or  privileges,  to-morrow  also 
would  we  rise  up  against  the  encroachments  of  Catholi- 
cism, with  the  same  spirit  and  energy  with  which  you 
rise  up  lo'day  against  those  of  the  church  established. 
Permit  me  then  to  wish  you,  in  tho  name  of  liberal 
France,  a  speedy  and  total  emancipation.  By  perse- 
verauce  in  yonr  present  elTorLs  you  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
it,  and  I  caunot  suppose  that  the  admirable  constitution 
of  England  will  foe  ever  allow  itself  to  be  dishonoured 
by  the  political  helotism  of  six  millions  of  subjects." 
Such  sentiments  contain  nothing  but  what  is  noble 
.and  generous.  Expressed  in  the  North  of  England, 
they  would  have  been  passed  over  asperfecllv  harmless, 
tbe  Courier  would  have  said  nothing,  and  they  would 
have  been  eulogised  by  the  Times  ;  but  they  were  pro- 
nounced and  eulogised  in  Ireland,  and  the  moment  that 
Ireland  is  in  question,  the  English  altogether  lose  their 
heads.  Even  when  it  becomes  tbe  subject  of  conversa- 
tion amongst  the  more  enlightened,  they  always  speak 
of  it  in  the  pride  of  a  conqueror  in  the  nairete  and 
fraakneas  of  a  master  who  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Henrys  and  the  Cromwells.     In  their  eyes  the  daims 
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in  qnestioa  are  not  rights,  but  boons  and  favours.  Tlu 
are  high  ondl  puissant  lords,  feudal  Suzerains,  who  f; 
ciously   condescpiid  to   emancipate  their  serfs, 
really  amusing  to  witness  the  tone  of  lofty  indi^atio 
with  nhich  they  exclaim  against  whatever  has  the  8 
pearance  of  demand.   "  Pray."  cry  tbey,  "heg — but  d 
Dot  threaten.      Pray  ! — we  are  Entjlishmen,  and  full  i 
magnanimity !  See  with  what  courtesy  we  treat  the  a 
dresses  of  your  hrelhren  in  England.   It  is  true,  indeed 
that  no  portion  of  their  petitions  has  yet  been  grastedtd 
whilst  jonr  insurrections  appear  to  have  procured  f 
you  some  important  rights;  but  if  our  gracious  conde- 
scension has  singled  you  out  as  the  especial  object  o 
our  favour,  during  the  war  in  America,  and  the  Frend 
revolution,   and   your   own   rebellion,    be  assured  1 
chance,  mere  chance  was  the  canse  of  this  remsrkabla4f 
coincidence.     With  regard  Id  the  Catholics  of  Eugiand, , 
we  delay  our   favours,   with  a  view   only  of  rendering 
tht'in  morei-oDspicuous.  Pray,  therefore,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, and  in  due  time — why,  in  due  time, — we  shall  see," 
Tn  llie  opinion  dl'  other-!,  ihf!  Calholics  ;'re  too  luim.TOua 
to  be  emancipated  without  the  most  imminent  danger  tob 
llir  state.     Instead  of  being  seven  to  one  as  they  now* 
art>.  if  ihi'V  were  only  one  lo  seven,  the  case  would  be 
entirely  iilti-rfd.     In  ICngland,  on   the  contrary,  the  op- 
posite argument  is  put  forward.     The  Papists    there 
forma  feeble  minority,  and  it  ii  noiverullji adHtUlu- 
that  in  every  instance  the  minority  shonld  bow  to  HM"' 
majority.     Read  over  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  18i2<'>  by  the  House  of  Commons.     Yoa  - 
will  there  find  in  several  places  that  it  is  perfectly  false. 


Ibat  the  question  of  bmaocipatioD  agitates  the  country  i 
"  for,  if  the  Catholic  priests  aod  gentry  were  only  willing, 
they  might  without  the  least  difliculty  blot  out  a[\  recol- 
lection or  anxiety  for  the  measure  from  the  minds  of  the 
people."  Unfortunately,  however,  neither  priesia  nor 
geollomen  are  quite  so  complaisant.  Instead  of  nobly 
eulogising  the  stair  which  strikes  them,  they  have  such 
little  generosity  in  their  composition  as  to  declare  that 
they  are  deeply  sensible  of  its  inflictions,  and  go  so  far 
as  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  very  marks  of  the  blows 
they  have  received.  What  incredible  egotism !  and  bow 
well  such  men  deserve  the  innumerable  contumelies  which 
the  English  press  continually  heaps  upon  them!  Their 
conduct  recalls  that  animal  of  which  a  traveller  has  thus 
concluded  the  description:  "  Ue  is  so  furious,  that  he 
wili  defend  himself  if  you  nttempt  to  kill  him." 

At  the  head  of  these  disloyal  subjects,  these  criminal 
agitators,  stands  the  Catholic  Association,  a.  numerous 
and  powerful  l>ody,  where  all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  are  invited  to  take  their  -seals.  Its  history  is 
singular  enough.  Founded  about  live  years  ago,  it  had 
already  acquired  a  formidable  portion  of  political  power, 
when  last  session  pariiament  decided  upon  its  suppres- 
sion. It  was  alleged  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
Aocordiogly,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Eldon 
and  Mr.  Plunkett,  entered  into  u  coalition  against  it; 
and  B  bill,  in  fifteen  long  paragraphs,  decreed  its  disso- 
lution. Six  months  afterwards  it  reappeared.  If  the 
act  of  parliament  aunihilates  it  as  a  political  association, 
what  prevents  it  from  reviving  as  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  education^     A  clause  in  the  bill  fonnaliy 
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prohibits  tbcm  from  levying  money  for  the  purpose 
carrying  on  judicial  proceedings;  but  a  scibMription  to 
assist  ihe  poor  cannot  be  considered  as  a  vioiiition  of  the 
law.  In  a  word,  if  they  ciinnot  assemble  for 
fonrteeo  days  in  eontinualion,  for  the  purpose  of  discut 
tng  nnd  voting  petitions  to  parliament,  they  cbd 
Eolvo  the  mceliug  at  tht^  precise  termination  of  tb4 
fourteen  days,  and  tlie  next  week  oorvenp  anotiii 
Ofali  these  means  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  hil 
not  one  has  been  neglected;  and  the  profouDd  wisdoiir 
of  parliament  has  produced  no  other  result  than  tbe 
revival  of  the  old  Association  ;  so  difllciilt  is  it  in  England 
to  attack  the  right  of  meeting  aiid  petition:  a  sacred 
right ;  an  imprescriptible  right ;  the  best  pledge  aad 
substitute  fur  so  many  others.  France  has  yet  9oae 
lessons  to  take  from  her  neighbours.  <  J 

The  Association  holds  its  meetiogs  io  an  t^long  ball^ 
•luri'oundod  with  benches,  and  arranged  nearly  in  the 
siuiif  tiiiiimt/r  as  Ihe  House  of  Commons.  The  first  tima 
1  entered  it,  I  saw  on  his  legs  a  man  of  about  fifty 
Tciirs  of  age ;  who,  with  his  hand  iu  his  bosom,  seemed 
throwing  out  his  opinion  in  a  negligent  manner  to  about 
three  hundred  persons,  who  were  listening  with  tho 
ifreiitesl  iitt.TJtion  around  liini.  This  man  was  O'Connell, 
Ihe  ijhinj  nf  Kerry  am!  the  pride  of  Minister.  In  his 
persoji  he  is  lull  ;  his  itppeuruiice  is  imposing  ;  iiis 
countenance  fall  of  frankness  and  keemMUj  '4kMgb 
somewhat  bordering  on  the  yglyar ;  atid -w^w le sftits, 
his  physiognomy,  as  changeable  as  his  imagination, 
expresses,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  different  pwioos. 
There  is  no  sort  of  study  either  in  his  gesture  or  tan- 
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^a^.  With  liini,  one  feels  one's  thoughts  gradoally 
spring  upward,  and  develop  oi'  tbemselven ;  the;  leeni 
to  take,  as  hepraceeds,  if'I  may  use  the  expression,  the 
clothing  of  a  tangible  und  visible  foroi ;  aod  words, 
gesture,  accent,  all  are  produced  at  once,  and  by  a 
single  and  simple  effort  of  the  will.  If  lie  threatens, 
his  entire  figure  seems  ready  to  follow  the  defiance, 
which  he  hurls  against  the  power  of  England ;  if  he 
indulges  in  a  trait  of  humour,  before  it  is  yet  upon  bis 
lipB  an  expansive  gaiety  already  radiates  from  all  bis 
features.  I  know  of  no  living  orator  who  communicates 
80  thoroughly  to  his  audience  the  idea  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  absolute  coiivictioa.  Between  bis  eloquence 
and  that  of  Shell's  there  is  not  less  difference  than  be- 
tween their  persons.  The  first,  more  classic,  is  all  cal- 
culation; the  second,  more  papular,  is — inspired. 

Shell  is  a  dramatic  author.  To  him,  a  speech  is  a 
piece  got  up  for  mere  display,  medituted  and  prepared 
for  many  days  before,  and  at  length  seat  forth  to  the 
admirutioo  of  the  public,  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
were  a  tragedy.  To  0"Coimell  it  is  a  conversation, 
sublime  or  famihar,  according  to  the  exigencies  or  feel- 
ings of  the  day.  In  preparing  himself  beforehand,  the 
former  can  rouse  the  souls  of  his  auditors  without  in 
«ny  degree  travelling  beyond  mere  generalities.  The 
latter  requires  some  peculiar  circumstance  to  impel  him 
forward  ;  some  local  or  momentary  interest  to  excite 
him.  Sheil,  in  fine,  is  the  brilliiint  man,  the  show  man; 
O'Connell,  the  man  of  business  of  the  Association. 
Though  a  lawyer  in  the  tirst  business  in  Dublin,  he  is 
nlwuys  the  first  and  the  last  Ht  tliese  meetings;  be  runs 
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thither  on  quilting  the  Four  Courts  ;  itiid  tf  by  c 
be  be  delayed  npon  the  way,  no  one  tliiiiks  of  tukiB 
his  pincc.  It  is  iin  who  brings  forward  ull  motion^  J 
who  directs  tlie  discussion,  and  who  carries  erery  qao^a 
lion  which  he  thinks  proi>er  to  propose.  When  hp  I 
haes,  there  is  an  immediate  silence  upon  all  sides ;  wht 
he  fiits  down,  and  lias  ceased  speaking,  the  room  re-  j 
lonnds  with  peals  of  applause ;  and  when  he  retire%  d 
the  Association  seems  to  retire  also.  What  modesty,  m  I 
the  nature  of  things,  could  continoe  proof  against  Ibi  1 
influence  of  such  a  situation  i 

O'Connell's  has  completely  yielded  to  the  temptatioa;  1 
and  where  his  enemies  can  discover  little  more  tban.  fr>  J 
factioua  ambition,  there  is  nothing  nfler  »ll  but  o  liltl*  I 
vanity.     Popularity,  an  inordinate  love  of  popularity,  , 
is  bis  mling*  passion:  he  is  its  absolute  slare:  if  hf  J 
were  to  lose  it,  he  would  instantly  die.     With  the  ex^  ] 
reption  of  an  ardent  attachment  to  his  country,  I  do 
not  tliink  him  in  other  particulars  a  man  of  very  steady 
principles.     Jle  praises  in  tin,'  same  breath  Bolivar  and 
the  Holy  Alliance,  \apoleon  nnd  the  Bishop  of  Her- 
niopoljs.     James  II.  to-day  appears  to  him  a  god,  to- 
innrrow   a  lyr;int.     He    tliunders    against  the   Biblical 
societies,    and    riiisL-s   to    the   skies   the   missionaries   of 
France  :   lie  ilouluvfs  hirnsoH'  thn  champion  of  the  sove- 
reignly of  Ihe  people  ;  and,  at  Ihe  same  time,  of  divine 
right.     In  a  word,  as  has  been  justly  ohaaryei^jthBwq 
are  in  him  eight  or  nine  different  meo,  who^«»tBOt 
always  of  (he  same  opinion,  but  who  combine  together 
to  curse  the  oppression  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  datest 
the  oppressors  of  Ireland.     The  secret  and  real  leaaing. 
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however,  of  O'Connell's  mind,  I  believe  tu  be  towards 
the  ancient  monarcby,  with  all  ita  titles,  and  orders, 
and  gewffaws  of  every  description.  When,  in  1821, 
tieorge  IV.  came  to  Dublin,  the  Irish  patriot  was  a 
faithful  dancer  of  attendance  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
monarch;  and  that  green  riband,  which,  as  chief  of 
the  order  of  the  liberators,  he  continuea  to  wear  about 
his  neck,  notwithstanding  the  raillery  of  the  entire 
country,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  same  weakness. 
Under  certain  points  of  view,  O'Connell  may  be  coDu- 
dered  the  Chateaubriand  of  Ireland.  Like  that  great 
writer,  he  appears  intoxicated  with  his  own  phrases. 
From  constantly  descanting  on  religion,  he  has  at  Ittat 
become  religious  himself.  In  all  bis  speeches  you  find 
traces  uf  the  man  of  the  good  old  times.  What  always 
proves  the  subject  of  the  greatest  eiicitation,  is  the 
Emerald  Ith,  with  its  gothic  towers,  and  still  more 
gothic  recollections,  lie  weeps  at  the  names  of  the 
great  ItuUachtaA,  Flab  her  I  ah,  Brynn  Borombe,  mag- 
neoimous  Princes,  who,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
English,  constituted  the  happiness  and  glory  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  onr  modern  times,  the  only  person  who  enjoy* 
the  privilege  of  affecting  him,  is  the  Catholic  priest. 
Between  such  ideas  and  ours  there  is  lillle  or  no  coin- 
cidence; and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  defy  any 
man  to  hear  O'Connell  without  experiencing  the  most 
profound  emotion.  Such  is  the  astonishing  power  of 
an  eloquence  proceeding  from  the  sources  of  true  feel- 
ing. For  some  minutes  it  bears  yon  away  from  yourself. 
There  is  not  in  the  ideas  of  O'Connell  so  much  order 
as  abandanco ;  one  would  imagine  that  in  their  exer- 
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tion  to  escape,  and  the  disorder  prodoced  by  this  interior  j 
combiit,  he  hud  not  the  power  of  mastering  them.    They  I 
are  younfr  recruits,  as  yet  ill  disciplined;  but  in  returi^J 
wlial  courage,  what  vigour,  what  impetuosity  !     Kuom^d 
personally  to  the  Irish  peasaDtry,  and   living  with  them  T 
a  great  portion  of  the  year,  he  has  somethiDg  about  hia 
of  their   manners,  their    language,  and    even    of   their  \ 
accent.     You  should  see  him  with  his  crarat  loose,  i 
waistcoat    unbuttoned,   in   a    chnpel    in   Munster.     Ha  I 
bossts  of  the  beauty  of  Ireland,  the  deKght.t  of  hte  j 
vatlies,  the  loveliness  of  her  hills,  and  above  alt,  of  tbe  J 
incontestable  superiority  of  her  inhubitunls  above  thos 
of  every  other  quarter  of  the  gtohe  :  and  if,  by  chanc*,  I 
he  should  in  the  slightest  degree  touch  on  "  Ihechildren  \ 
of  your  hosom,"  or  "  the  xches  of  your  affection,"  you  j 
instantly  see  tears  of  joy  sparkle  in  every  eye.    Ua  I 
does  not,  however,  pretend  to  know  any  tblDg  beyoad  \ 
Ireland.     He  lends  an  eloquent  voice  to  the  sentiments, 
the  passions,  and  even  to  the  prejudices,  of  six  millions 
of  men.     That  is  all.     Hence  his  extreme  popularity ; 
hence,  also,  bis  numerous  contradictions  and  inconais' 
tencies.     Jlut  his  contradictious,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
milioiuil  ;  his  inconsistencies  patriotic.     Ofwhatconse- 
i|iieiice  is  it  to  the  people  that  he  does  not  say  the  same 
iLiii^s  to  them  lo-dav  that  he  did   yeslorday,  provided 
that  ihey  always  hear  what  pleases  them  most  J    What 
the  people  want  is  emancipation :  to  obtaiD  it  ht  miliil 
go  from  heaven  to  hell:  he  would  beMinsa«»ywt« 
radical,  a  loyalist  or  a  rebel,  without  a  stupicioa.  for 
a  moment  that  he  bad  been  changing  sides.     O'Cootieil 
is  of  the  people.     He  is  a  glass  in  which  ]rebi»d  may 
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gee  hers(-il'  cum)>lete(y  reflected  ;  or,  rattier,  lie  is  Ire- 
laud  liimsetl'.  He  has  been  compared  to  an  inspired 
peasant.  It  may  be  bo,  but  that  peasant,  if  he  wished 
it,  might  have  a  tnillioa  of  others  at  his  back. 

I  intended  to  have  spoken  of  the  Association,  and  I 
have  spoken  only  of  O'Conuell.  There  is  some  reason 
for  this;  it  is  because  it  lives  ia  this  extraordinary  man 
altogether,  and  entire.  Let  us,  however,  cast  a  coup 
(t'wil  on  a  few  others  of  its  members.  There  ia  Jack 
hawless  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Friend  of  Cobbett, 
and  head  of  the  opposition,  he  always  rises  immediately 
after  O'Connell,  and  seldom  without  attacking  him. 
He  is  about  fifty;  and  hia  countenance  recalls  that  of 
the  actor  Lepeintre,  though  characterised  by  a  greater 
degree  of  energy,  and  by  features  much  more  marked 
and  decided.  In  his  snarling  and  cavilling  humour,  he 
strikes  without  discernment,  but  sometimes  he  strikes 
borne;  and  hia  hluntness  and  frankness  have  acquired 
bim  partisans.  He  is  the  greatest  opponent  of  the 
jr/ory  of  Kerry.  At  the  side  of  Shell  I  see  Mr. 
Wyie,  a  man  of  etprit,  good  sense,  and  talent.  For 
the  loftiness  of  his  views,  the  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation,  and  the  justice  of  his  conceptions,  he  is  far 
above  all  those  who  surround  him;  and  one  day, 
pefliaps,  his  popularity  will  suffer  in  conseqnence. 
Near  him  is  a  person  of  a  very  difierent  description, 
Mr,  Aintas  M'Donnell,  agent  of  the  Catholics  in  Lon- 
don. With  what  transport  is  he  applauded  when  he 
asserts  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  never  persecuted  ! 
Gifted  with  a  Herculean  constitution,  and  lungs  of  iron, 
he  has  moreover  declared  himself  the  avowed  enemy  of 


the  Bifalic&U.    Ue  pursues  tliem  from  county  to  counter ; 
harasses  them  from  meeting  to  meetings;  and  competi 
tbem,  ill  ibeir  own  despite,  to  listen.     At  Bullinasloe, 
he  spoke  for  eigliteen  hours  in  three  days;  and  had  hd  j 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  police,  it  is  not  unlikely  h» 
vonld  have  continued  speaking  to  this  very  hoor.     He> 
it  waa  whom  I  heard  exclaim  on  one  occasion  :— -"They 
accuse  Catholicity  of  being  contrary  to  liberty.     Conti   i 
Irary  to  liberfy !  the  religion  of  Montesquieu,  of  Bo»i' 
anet,  of  Richelieu,  contrary  to  liberty  1     What  on  atro>t  j 
oiong  calumny  !"    Vou  will  not  find  auch  passages  in  tha<  | 
speecbea  of  3fr.  Wj/ss. 

Having  thus  made  myself  acquainted  with  tbeoralora^l  I 
I  was  now  prepared  to  follow  tbe  course  of  the  discus-.   , 
sion.     But  of  what  interest  lo  us  arc  tbe  quarrels  of- 
Mr.  Brie,  or  of  Mr.  Lawless;  the  invective  or  eulog^M 
lavisbed  on  Lord  Wellesley ;  tbe  augmeutation  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  salary  of  Mr.  M'DonneJI .'     Tbe  Catholics 
lose  loo  ol'lcii  a  great  deal  too  much  of  their  time  in 
tliese  idle  discussions,  and  the  frequency  of  their  meet- 
ings is  the  real  cause.      Bv  reprating  day  after  day  the 
same  things,  men  at  hist  cease  lo  feel  tbem  ;  and  I  am 
•juite  sure  llutt  O'Conne!!,  from  so  constantly  declaim-  > 
iiig  on  the  niisiTJcs  of  Ireland,  is  no  longer  susceptible 
III'  thi;  Siiiin'  hiuii  Dxcitonienl  wblc'li  he  felt  some  Iwo  or 
lliru'u  years  ugo.     lie  rises  to  speak  for  llie  fourth  time 
to-day.      His  speech  is  an  absolute  maBifestoiii^uiaia 
England ;  an  open  declaration  of  war  agwost'tlH)  patdiki.tl 
ment  of  the  united  kingdoms.     "In  vain,"  cries  he, 
"  they  enact  their  laws  against  us:  these  laws  we  will  • 
brave;  and  the  Catholics   of  Ireland  will  never  cease< 
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tfaeir  meetiaga  until  emancipation  shall  be  fully  granted 
them.  We  petitioned  last  year  with  the  greatest  humi- 
lity for  the  restoration  of  our  rights,  the  British  senate ; 
the  British  senate  refused  our  prayer :  this  year  we  call 
for  emancipation ;  full,  total,  entire,  without  condition 
or  qualiAcatiou  whatsoever.  We  no  longer  supplicate  : 
we  demand.  We  ure  told  that  such  are  not  the  means 
hy  which  we  are  to  succeed  ;  and  I  answer,  such  are  the 
means  :  and  there  are  do  others.  In  the  hour  of  pros- 
perity England  has  constantly  rejected  with  scorn  our 
most  dutiful  supplioatioDS ;  in  the  hour  of  adversity  only 
has  she  deigned  to  listen  to  our  prayer.  Let  us  hope, 
then;  for  she  suffers: — let  ns  hope;  for  bankruptcy  is 
at  her  door  r — let  us  hope ;  for  she  is  humbled."  When 
slaves  can  express  themselves  thns,  there  are  yet  grounds 
for  hope. 

The  Association  is  violently  attacked,  and  at  limes 
with  justice.  Optm  to  the  whole  world,  existing  only 
on  the  passions  of  the  country,  recruited  from  the  bosom 
of  a  population  for  centuries  in  bondage,  it  caunot  but 
contain  within  itself  a  lai^e  portion  of  ignorance,  fickle- 
ness, and  dishonesty.  The  leaders  themselves  are  con- 
fined within  too  narrow  a  circle;  you  would  almost  say 
their  ideas  cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Ireland. 
Beyond  it,  they  see  nothing,  they  understand  nothing ; 
and  instead  of  boldly  associating  themselves  and  their 
cause  with  all  that  is  liberal  in  Europe,  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  they  speuk  exclusively  as  Catholics;  and 
as  Catholics,  excUnively  consider  themselves  aggrieved. 
To  all  these  defects  I  am  fully  sensible,  and  yet  I  am  of 
opinion  thnt  the  Association  is  decidedly  of  advantage 
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(o  the  country.     It  rallies  the  friends  of  religious  fre&-  J 
dom;  it  keeps  up  in  the  people  a  due  feeling  of  thtitt  I 
rights;  forcps  Catholicity  to  proclaim  the  principles  at  i 
toleration;  fitti^ues  and  alarms  Eng'tund;  and  romdhJ 
the    lower   chisses    from    tb;it  degrudiiig   npnihy,  froiB'l 
whieh  they  have  risen  but  once  or  twice  in  a  oentiiTy,4^ 
to  rush   into  ucts  of  the  most  atrocious  veugeunce. 
the   month    of    November,   the   Catholic    AssociatiM 
realised   per  day  £50  sterling; ;  and  already  more  tbu 
one  Orange  landlord,  who  was  prepared  to  dject  m  n 
his  unfortunate  tenantry,  has  been  obliged  lo  draw  h 
in  alarm  before  it.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  species  of  n 
parliament,  which  really  represents,  and  i.s  the  organ  a 
seven  millions  of  men ;  levies  taxes,  dictates  ordinaDcei 
and  sends  whomever  it  thinks  proper  to  the  House  * 
Commons.     The  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  I  repeat  It, 
has  too  much  influence  within  its  circle  ;  but  in  face  of 
ti  chiirrh,   haughty,  intolerant,   iuid    burning   with  the 
sjiirit  i>r  proselytism,  it  scarcely  tan  be  otherwise.     The 
Biblicids  arc  the  missionaries  of  Irelaud ;  uiid  whilst  the 
one  are  escorted   by  fifty  soldiers  to  Brest,  the  others 
support,  by  the  eloquent  arguments  of  their  bayonets, 
their  pious  predications  at  Ballinasloe.     Unfortnnately, 
in  tlii-i  n-heltioiis  age,  ihe  sword  has  nol,  in  reltgioas 
matiiTs  iill   the  iiiMiicnce  which   it  ought;  nor  does  it 
turn  a«ny  a  greater  HUinber  from  CalhoJicity  at  Bal- 
linasloe than  it  brings  back  to  its  fold  at  Bmtii'  'Ham 
time  to  time,  however,  the  Protestant  papett  iltW  4Aiij 
vociferous  on  the  subject  of  a  few  conversions,  bonght 
by  weight  of  gold,  or  obtained  through  the  agoaies  of 
hnnsrer ;  bnt  the  moment  the  fever  appears,  the  Cnlholir 
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priest  is  itnniedhttety  recalled.  One  of  these  conver- 
sions was  lately  announced  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  We  feel  a  lively  satisfaction  in  announcing  tliat  two 
Catbolics  have  just  abjured  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  einbr.ice  those  of  the  church  estabtiabed." 
The  clergy,  it  is  said,  were  by  no  meaua  disposed  to 
Ninile  ttt  the  blunder. 


CATHOLIC  CENSUS. 


I. — Census  Returns  from  the  Diocese  t 
Fuisbe*  returned.   K.  CRttiolic*. 


Ardfert  and  Aghadse 

Auhoiiry 

Armagh 

Arilagh 

Clonfert 

Clogher 

Cork 

Cashel 

Cloyne 

Dromore 

Down  (Aughagalli 

Dublin 

Derry 

Elpbin 

*  The  citj  nMiiiclniiad, 


2 
10 


7 
8 
23 


l(0.r->5 
10,780 
47.095 
55.447 
22  582 
42.424 
54,726 

U!),519 

147,908 

11,051 

2,.')1<) 

31,914 

40.901 

1(S,514 


Not  R.  C. 

2,249 

101 

28,395 
5,255 
1.129 

10.184 
6,873  • 
4.388 
6,556 
&I98 
2,473 
7.174t 

18,894 

10,483 


ir  inj  princt|»l  laon  ricepl  BidiIod. 


<t  paiuh  of  the  dtr  included,  Michirl  ■■ 


A 
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Pih 

1,.,  m 

ned.  n.  CUI'ulicl. 

.Vol  R-  C. 

Feni8 

5 

28.723 

3.487  • 

Gslwaj 

2 

r,<m 

140 

Kildare  and  Loughim 

14 

98,2oe 

12.07*  » 

Kilmacdaagh  and  Kil- 

"' 

fenora 

4 

14,8M 

69 

KiUaloe 

11 

69,006 

3.732  ' 

Kilmote 

5 

32,384 

lO.iSM 

Killala 

1 

2,638 

13 

Limerick 

3 

20,246 

1.0«»<' 

Meath 

27 

117,090 

8,325  . 

Ossory 

20 

123.770 

5.Stt+.' 

Tuarn 

11 

57,99.5 

1.153 

Waterford 

37 

233,5.53 
1,660,669 

10,102 
170,132 

_^^l      .        of 

Limerick  1 
300 

4,913 

430 

1.670,582 

170.372 

\\.—Di-Uuh  of  Ihe  Census  of  the  unked  Dioceses  of 
Walerford  and  Lismore. 
(bounty  of  Waferford  .  131,333 

Cily  of  \\';il.'rriird,  and  Liberties 

soutli  ofllir  Siiir  .  .  2ti,2."jO 
CVninly  ofTijiprravy  .  .  Tl,H2J> 
County  ol'Curk  ...  3S<3 
Total  Popolation  of  the  Dio- 

cese       .       .        .  S31318       10.««»<^'> 


2,996 

4,121 
:J,I)2:» 

7 


*  Tliia  iDcludes  bui  one  puiih  or  tbe  city. 

t  Iiictmiiiig  bul  ona  pBriili  of  Ihe  cj'j  of  Kilkenny. 
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R.  Cilholici.       Not  R.  C. 
Adding  to  the  county  and  city 

as  above  .  .  .  159.G03         7,117 

One    tgnnUod  of  the  county 

Waterford,  iiol  indnded  in 

the  united  dioceses                     .            303                  & 
The    total    population    of    the 

county  and  city  is  .  150,90G  7,122 

Being  in  the  proportion  uf  more  than  twentjf-tuso  Ca- 
tholics to  every  one  of  other  persuasions. 

\J\.— Comparison  of  the  number  of  Catholics  andPro- 
testanls  in  England  in  (he  time  of  William  US. 
See  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Dalrvmpie,  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, part  ii,  p.  12. 

NTMBBR   OP   FRBP.I10LDKRS    IN   ENGLAND. 

ConfotiniilB.      Non-CoDf.      F«pi«U. 

Provijice  of  Canterbury  2,123.3G2  93.151  11.878 
'''  York  353,892    15,525       1,978 


)*"*■  2,477.254 

Conformists  2,477.955 

Non-Conformists  1 08,676 

Papists  .            13,856 


2,599,780 
Proportion  of  Conformists  to  Non- 
conformists .  22^  tol 
Coofonnists  to  Papists     .                       178{] 
Conformists  and  Non- Conformists 

to  Papists         .  .  186; 

In  the  Providce  of  Canterbury  there  were  33,740 
VOL.   II.  / 


J 
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RHHMk)  ThM  divided  :— 

Under  16  .         11,870 

Aged  above  60         .  3,391 

Women  4,239 

Men  fit  to  bear  arms  4,339 

In  the  Province  of  York  there  were  3,956  Papist*.  J 
Thus  divided : — 

Under  the  age  of  16  1,978 

Aged  above  GO  565 

Women  701 

Men  fit  to  bear  arms  701 

Total  of  Papists  in  England         .        .         27,696 
Men  fit  to  bear  arms  .         .         .  4,040 

From  the  schedule  of  the  same  document  it  appears  I 
that  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  where  the  dispropor-  | 
tion  is  the  least,  the  Papists  are  to  the  Protestants  J 
Mlto5St{. 

In  that  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  as     1  to      79*. 

Ill  that  of  Lnn<lou  as         .  .1  to    127^. 

In  that  ul  El  J  as  .  .  ito220C*i. 

These  returns  are  taken  from  no  oflicla!  return  fonnd 

in  the  iron  iJiest  uC  King  Williuin.     They  do  not  furuiaU 

a   very    strong   justification  of  the  coercive  measures 

Miloptud  .hiriii- his  reign. 

Tho  liillish  CaliKilius  sfiitleredin  Enghuid.  Scotland, 
and  Walls,  now  amount  to  about  1,000,000,  though 
some  returns  make  them  much  lower.  The  coijiBtie*  in 
England  containing  the  greatest  number  of  CathoMoa 
are,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worces- 
tershire, Chesliire,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Kent.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
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flstimated  at  about  200,000. 

IV.— CENSUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 

1      rtltliaTI  *  w« 

Roman  Catholics 

100,000.000 

Greek  and  Eastern  churches 

3fi,000,000 

Protestaut,  Lutheran,  and  Calviaistic 

churches              .... 

50,000,000 

2.   JEWS. 

Basiiage  states  the  Jews  at  about 

3,000,000 

3.   MAHOMBDAHS. 

Of  the  various  tribes  of  persons  follow- 

143,000,000 

4.    HINDOOS    AND    OTHER    PAGANS 

468,000,000 

., , 

Total 

800,000,000 

In  Eogland,  Ireland,  and  Wules.  the 

lumber  of  re- 

ligionisLs  of  various  sects  and  denominations  may  be  ea- 

timated  nearly  as  follow  :— 

1.  Church  of  England  ' 

5.000,000 

2.  Roman  Catholics  f 

5,400,000 

3.  Presbyterians,  who  are  (in  England) 

chiefly  Unitarians.  Arians,  and  Gene- 

ral Baptists 

60.000 

•  Tbe  Durdwr  ol  lifiiigt  in  Eaglnul  ind  Wtlti  it  nho 

rp  tO,«M.                    ^^^^1 

.  InEnil.nd.iiJ  W»[e.  Oi.rc  .re  .bout  300,000.  of 

»hom  50D0  vf  ia     ^^^| 

London.    Tliereuc  up-ardiofBDOCktliiJic  <:Urcl>e>iuiJ  cb>p<d>ia  Ens-    ^^^1 

lud. 

1 

4.,  Qnpkera  and  Moraviaas 

60,000 

6.  Wealeyan  Metliodistfi* 

500,000 

6.  Baptuts,  of  various  kinds,  exclusive 

of  General  Buptists 

60,000 

7.  Independents,  including  the  Whit- 

tliodiah 

UO.OOO 

A  Siradiinborgians 

20.000 

9.  Miscellaneous  minor  secU 

15.000 

1ft.  BUdent  J»vs 

15,000 

11,  Deista,  Theophilanthropists.  and 

WAiFreethinkers 

a^m 

V.      1.  —  PROTESTANTS     UNDEK 

CATHOLWuC 

PRINCES    IN   AUSTRIA 

.  ,/.?«,» 

In  the  country  below  the  Ems 

4,3bo 

Above  the  Ems 

24,5'00 

TnStyria 

2,500 

Inlllyria 

17,000 

to  Bohemia 

50.000 

In  Moravia 

68,000 

Total  in  Austria       . 

166,600 

Ill  Bavaria 

1.100.000 

In  Saxony 

l.-l:.'0.000 

In  Auhajt  Cu.-llien 

:J4,000 

In  all               .                 . 

i!;WbJ0O 

In  the  two  principalities  of  HohenKoIleni,  andmutX'^ 

or  Lichtenstein,  there  are  very  few  Protestante. 


•Tlie   W»le;BD  MclliDdisI 


B  world,"  ezclulTe  of  the 


□(hen,  Hmounted  in  1620  to  newl;  486.000. 


-CATHOLICS    UNDKR    PROTESTANt' PRINOBS. 


Prus.ia 

3,250,000 

Hanover 

250,000 

Wurtemburg     . 

470,000 

Buden 

800,000 

Hesse  Cassel 

106,000 

Hesse  Darmstadt 

165,000 

Holstein-  Latieiiburg 

1,000 

Liixemburg 

285,000 

Saxe- Weimar  Eiseiiaeb 

10,000 

Saxe-Meiniiigeii 

300 

Saxe-A-ltenburg 

100 

Saxe-Coburg  Golfaa       . 

200 

Brunswick 

2,500 

Mccltlenburg  Schwerip 

1,000 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz 

60 

Oldenburg 

75,000 

Nassau 

150,000 

Anhalt  Dessian  and  Bunburg 

100 

Hesse  Homburg 

5,000 

Frankfort 

6,000 

Hamburg 

5,000 

Total 

5,580,200 

In  the  dominions  of  the  two  houses  of  Schwartsburg, 
of.lbe  Princes  of  Reuss  Lippc,  Delmold,  and  Schaum- 
borg  Weldeck,  and  in  Bremea  and  Lnbeck,  there  are 
very  few  Catholics. 


TRISH  EDUCATION. 

Ireland  is  said  at  an  early  period,  to  have  been  the  \ 
•entre  of  the  education  of  Europe.     Bede,  William  of  J 
Ualnisbiiry,   Ciimden,  &c.  bear     niplc  testimony  to  ber  I 
ifitellectual  superiority.     Her  s<  lolars  were  known  and  I 
Qelebrated   over   the    continent.     The    Universities    of  J 
Paris,   Paviii,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &c.  are  said  to  have  j 
been  founded  by  Irishmen.     The  University  of  Dublin,  I 
which   is   generally  ascribed   to   Elizabeth,   was    com- 
menced   by   Joannes   Leclurs,    under   the   auspices  of  I 
Clemcot,  and  afterwards  completed  bj*  Alexander  Big-  f 
■or.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1329,  with  the  approba-  \ 
tj(;ii  of  l*ope  ,)o!in  X  \  II.    But  the  convent  and  College 
of  ^liiyo  I'lijnyed  a   much  hig;licr  dc^jree  of  reputation. 
It  was  founded  about  (Kin,  and  was  exclusively  dedi- 
I'iitcd   lo  tlif  rdiicLitioii   of  slrLingcrs.     Though  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland,   it  contained  at  one  time  no  less 
ibaii  two  thi)usand  English,  foreign  monks,  and  students. 
The  son   of  Alfrrd   is  reckoned    amongst  the    nnmbcr, 
ITis  aslies  are  said  to  rrposp  amongst  its  rains. 

At  the  Reformation,  no  less  than  one  thousand  lite- 
rary institutions,  connected  in  general  with '  iHMtiitie 
establishments,  were  destroyed.  Bat  inSfroiiram  mw 
not  quite  extinguished.  This  achievement  was  reserved 
for  the  penal  laws. 

What  had  nol   hfin  effoctrd  hv  iho  confiscations  of 
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Jumes,  the  fuiilikssnesaof  Chnrles  I-,  the  in^atUudeof 
Charles  II.,  with  thn  (tninterrupled  civil  wars  which 
their  tyranny  iind  misrule  hud  brought  in  their  train, 
was  finally  accomplished  by  the  anti-edocation  coda 
which  immediately  followed  the  conquest  of  William 
of  N'jssan. 

The  7th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  4..  enacted  that, 
"  no  persoD  of  the  Popish  religion  should  publicly  teach 
u  school  under  a  penalty  of  30/.,  and  three  months  im- 
prisonment. The  child  who  went  abroad  for  education, 
forfeited  all  the  goods,  chattels,  and  lunds,  to  which  he 
might  become  entitled  by  inheritance.  The  father  who 
sent  him,  incurred  the  same  forfoiture." 

In  1730,  Primate  Boulter  suggested  the  nystem  of 
Charter  schools :  the  objects  bad  in  view  are  best  ex- 
plained in  bis  own  words.  "  1  can  assure  you,"  says  he, 
"  the  Papists  are  here  so  numerous,  tliat  it  highly  con- 
cenis  us,  in  point  of  interest,  as  well  us  out  of  concern 
for  the  inlvation  of  these  poor  creatures,  tcho  are  our 
feHott>-suhjects,  to  try  all  possible  means  to  Itring  them 
and  theirs  over  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion; 
and  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  we  can  think  of  is, 
if  possible,  instructing  and  converting  the  young  gene- 
ration ;  for  instead  of  converting  those  that  are  adult, 
we  iire  daily  losing  many  of  our  meuner  people,  who 
go  off  to  Popery-" — Vet  the  Penal  code  had  now  endured 
for  fifty  years. 

The  system  sketched  by  Boaller  was  filled  up  in 
1734.  The  anti-Catholic  schools  started  into  existence. 
\  Baron  Vryhouven  bestowed  upon  them  56,000/.;  art 
iinonymous  iK^nofHctor  gave  tbcm  40,000/.;  certain  estates 
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were  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Earl  orRanelagh ;  aDcl 
the.v  got  bequests  from  many  other  persons.  Tbey 
received  also  in  addiliou  to  these  funds,  in  Parliamentary  < 
grunts,  upwards  of  one  million  ;  aiid  their  total  expea-.i 
diture  in  ninety  years,  is  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of  i 
education  themselves,  in  their  late  report,  to  have  exi  i 
ceeded  1,000,000/. ! 

The  benefits  resulting  from  these  institutions  wer©  ( 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  enormous  ex*.  I 
penses  which  tbey  entailed.  From  the  very  outset  they  ■) 
were  scenes  of  the  moat  shocking  enormities ;  yel,  * 
though  chancellors,  bishops,  imd  judges  successively.) 
acted  as  their  governors,  no  iuqutries  seem  to  hav»', 
taken  place  into  the  existence  of  these  abuses,  until  the  i| 
year  1787-  In  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  urgeid.A 
representations  of  the  benevolent  Howard,  a  Committee  u 
of  investigation  was  appointed  by  the  Irish  House  of  ii 
Commons.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  importaot.  '.t 
It  was  ascertained,  that  in  the  whole  of  these  establish-  f 
ments,  instead  of  2,100  children,  the  number  slated  by^  -i 
the  society  to  be  maintained,  not  more  than  1,400  could  u 
actually  be  produced.  Mr.Howard  wasexamioedby  the<<u 
committee,  and  he  stated  among  other  things,  that  manyid 
of  the  schools  were  much  out  of  repair,  and  goingtoruiai  o 
that  the  children  were  neither  well  clothed,  well  Cedi  to 
nor  well  taught ;  that  someof  them  that  were  at  SaDtry.>>< 
school,  and  who  had  previously  been  sis  years  at  that  of  xi 
Bally  Castle,  could  not  read  ;  and  that  what  he  GaUe<l.>i 
"  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  schools,"  prevented  tbeir 
being  filled.  "  The  children  in  general,"  he  stated, 
were  sickly,  pale,  and  such  miserable  ohjects,  that  ihey 
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were  a  disgrace  to  all  society,  and  their  reading  had 
been  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work 
for  their  maBler."  Id  addition  to  several  other  wit- 
nesses, the  committee  examined  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpa- 
trick,  Insi>ector-General  of  Prisons,  who,  in  the  years 
178t»  and  1787,  had  visited  twenty-eight  Charter 
schools.  He  stated,  that  the  barbarous  treatmcntwhich 
he  had  witnessed  of  some  children  in  the  school  at 
Kilkenny,  was  one  of  bis  first  and  principal  inducements 
to  persevere  in  the  inspection  of  the  other  Charter 
schools  ;  that  he  found  the  children  in  them  puny,  and 
not  in  that  state  of  health,  in  which  children  generally 
are;  they  were  in  general  filthy,  and  ill  clothed.  He 
has  seen  them  without  shifts  or  shirts,  and  in  such  a 
sitQation  as  it  was  indecent  to  look  on ;  the  diet  was 
inmfficient  for  the  support  of  their  delicate  frames; 
their  instruction  was  very  much  neglected ;  in  general 
th&childrea  had  (he  itch,  and  other  eruptive  disorders. 
At  Castle  Carbery,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  school- 
rooni;  part  of  a  window  was  stutfed  with  a  turf-kish 
and  dung,  and  there  were  but  twenty-four  ragged  shirts 
and  shifts,  though  there  w«re  eighteen  girls  and  fourteen 
boys,  most  of  them  sickly,  wretched- looking  creatures, 
covered  with  the  itch ;  two  only  could  read,  and  all 
order  appeared  to  have  been  neglected  ;  but  the  master's 
and  mistress's  apartments  were  comfortable  and  well 
furnished,  as  likewise  the  parlour  which  served  for  a 
committee-room-  All  these  disclosures  were  made,  yet 
no  attempt  to  correct  the  abuses  or  to  punish  the  cruel- 
ties, down  to  the  very  period  of  the  late  visitation,  ap- 
pears to  iMve  occarred. 
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Some  time   sabseqnent  lo  this  iavesligation  of  the  I 
committee  of  the   House   of  Conimona,   a  R«v.  Dr.  I 
Beaufort,  and  a  Mr.  Coroeille,  a  saintiy  barrister,  were  J 
sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection.     They  made  their  report  ■ 
few  years  back,  and  though  it  was  quite  notorious,  that  I 
grievous  atrocities  had  not  in  the  slightest  (legree  abated^ 
their  report  proves  that  they  were  either  incapable 
UDwilling,  to  find  out  as  much  as  was  easily  disoor«rf 
nearly  forty  years  ago  by  the  benevolent  exertiona  ( 
Howard.     They  met  only  with  the  traces  and  footsteptf^ 
of  perfection  itself.     Some  schools  were  good;  etheni 
wore  better  than  good  ;  none  were  bad ;  none  were  iB^  1 
diiferent ;  none  demanded  reformation  or  rebuke.     Tbtfl 
Commissioners  of  education  have  instanced  the  report,  ] 
and    placed   it   in  juxtaposition   with    their   own 
quirtes. 

The  office  of  visitor,  &c.  &c.  was  ntnr  fmnti  so  iiH  ^ 
flTei^tuul,  that  they  were  at  length  finally  discontinued. 
Ill  llieir  place  was  substituted  another  mod«  of  commu- 
nication. Catechists  were  appointed,  clergymen  of  the 
chnrch  of  England,  with  a  salary  of  20/.  and  a  gratuity  of 
2/.  10s.  per  quarter,  which  the  committee  of  fifteen  were 
authorised  to  grant  to  every  catechist  who  should  com' 
ply  with  (In-  snciely's  regulations.  They  were  obliged 
lo  funiLsh  niciulhly  reports  for  ihe  use  of  the  committee 
on  llic  state  of  schools,  &c,  immediately  under  their 
care.  The  following  extract  from  the  ««^p>i*ni$itn  of 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  taken  the  30tll  of  Onrtkbw 
1824,  will  show  how  much  of  this  duty  was  perfonned 
or  neglected,  while  at  the  same  time  we  learo  from  the 
•iame  nllicor,  that   he   is  not    aware  of  an  instance  in 
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wlticli  a  part  of  tltf  sulwy  of  a  catecknst  has  bee»  with- 
lidti  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 

"  Q.  If  tho  rules  of  the  society  were  observed,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  each  ratecfaist  would  monthly  have 
rejwrled  apon  his  own  school  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  about  thirty  !!cboots  belonging;  to  the 
society  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  follow,  that  about  two  hiindreil  and 
seventy  monthly  reports  at  least  onght  ere  now  to  have 
Ijeen  made  ;  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy,  how 
many  have  been  made,  as  nearly  as  you  can  iinswer  { 

A.  There  is  a  small  proportion.  I  cannot  tell  how 
nany. 

Q.  Have  ten  been  received  ? 

A.  From  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  October, 
theve  ou^ht  to  have  been  nine  letters  from  each  cate- 
efaial,  that  would  be  two  hundred  and  seveety  letters. 

Q.  ilow  many  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy 
have  you  received  ? 

A.  i  dtciart  I  da  not  think  there  are  fifty. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  as  many  as  ten.  out  of  those 
two  handred  and  seventy  regular  monthly  reports,  have 
been  received  by  you  I 

A.  Upoa  my  word  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  one  instance,  in  which  a 
catechist  has  made  one  of  his  monthly  returns  since  the 
Ist  of  last  January  I 

A.  1  do  not  thittk  there  is." 

From  such  iuqnirers  and  reporters  little  information 


and  little  anxiety  for  reform  were  to  be  expected.     Ac- 
cordingly years  elapsed,   before  the  public  seemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  iniquities  of  these  ' 
establiahments.     The  general  habits  of  discussion  g»- '  I 
nerated  by  the  great  political  question,  which  more  or ' 
less  embraced  erery  other,  at  length  tamed  the  atten-" 
tion  of  the  government  to  the  nuisance,  and  a  commis- ' 
sion  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most '  I 
raiuute  inquiry  into  the  evils  and  infamies  with  which'*  I 
these  schools  were  charged,  by    tie  almost  unanimous''  I 
v<nceof  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  and  J 
radical  correction.  * 

The  innumerable  delinquencies  and  abuses,  which  the'  I 
Commissioners  detected,  soon  justified  every  particular' 
of  these  accusations.     During  the  course  of  the  exami-  ' 
nation,  every  atrocity  and  cruelty,  every  violation  of  the  " 
pablic  trust,  every  corrupt  perversion  of  tbe  public  be-  ' 
nevolcnec,   were   successively  displayed    in    their  tnie 
rulDurs.     Tiie  report  leiives  us  at  a  loss,  whether  most   ' 
lo  express  our  horror  at  tbe  systematic  plan  of  bigotry 
and  cruelty  upon  which  these  schools  were  conducted, 
ur  at  ihe  proiligate  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to 
wliicli  they  owe  their  support,  and  of  which  no  less  a    ' 
hiini  tliiin  1  .(iOd.DOO/.  was  spent  in  the  course  of  ninety- 
liiiee  years  upon  the  education  of  tweive  thousand  chil- 
dren,  being  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  number  edu- 
cated every  year  by  the  Catholic  el«tgyt*'m!t^^^3ll^'*'^ 
■  ..    ■.    ',-..}A  .iAt  liu 
•  IliBBtated  in  the  evidence  btfure  Lhe  HouM,  (list  K  piiMl  in  ttw  paiiik 
of  Lewiaburg  in  Die  county  of  Sligo,  ntablielied  no  lesi  thui  IhiitMB 
BcliDOfg,  with  liule  other  usislnnce  thin  uliat  he  iHeriTed  from  hii  own  ex- 
eitioDi.    Tliia  fiict  is  by  no  raeima  solilsry.     Tlierr  arc  mwiy  similar  in- 
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leM  thoD  one  twentieth  part  of  the  means.  Fraad  and 
iDhtunaDtty  mix  up  in  every  detail.  Instead  of  teach- 
iag  the  orphans  committed  by  the  nation  to  their  char^, 
these  barbaroos  educators  of  youlh  had  literally  made 
them  their  beasts  of  burden.  They  thns  got  an  interest 
in  prolonging  their  period  of  bondage.  Every  part  of  ihe 
report  abounds  with  evidences  of  these  facts.  We  find 
that  "  David  Porter"  had  in  twelve  months  added  only 
half  a  year  (o  his  a^  The  same  happened  to  "  James 
M'Kenzie."  M'Ganu  remiiined  6fteen  all  Ihe  year  round, 
or  rather  was  younger  in  1S2A  than  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding. This  is  farce,  but  we  now  come  tu  tragedy. 
The  SUgo  school  was  visited  by  two  of  the  Commission- 
ers. It  appeared  on  an  attentive  examination,  that  the 
master  was  a  man  of  violent  and  nngoverned  passions, 
and  that  the  boys  were  most  severely  and  cruelly  pu< 
nbbed,  not  only  by  him  personally,  but  also  by  his  son 
and  by  a  foreman  in  the  weaving  department,  and  that 
these  punishments  were  inflicted  for  very  slight  faults. 
At  the  Castle  Dermot  school,  two  boys  had  been  very 
severely  punished  by  the  master.  They  stated  that  they 
had  been  set  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  having  had 
but  little  breakfast  they  were  hungry,  and  had  eaten  a 
raw  cabbage ;  that  the  master,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  violent  passions,  caught  them,  and  flogged  them  for 
this  ofleiice  severely ;  that  one  of  them  received  sixteen 
stripes  in  the  usual  manner,  and  six  blows  with  a  stick 
on  the  head,  which  continued  cut  and  bruised  when  the 
school  was  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  other  boy 
had  eloped  in  consequence  of  the  beating.  The  boys 
stated,  "  that  the  Usher  beats  the  boys  oftenest,  but  the 


master  the  moat  sevefely  :  the  nsber  for  offences  in  tin 
school- room,  the  master  for  other  offences."     At  Strs 
bally  school,  eight  boys  had  been  beaten  so  se^ereljJ 
that  when  the  Commissioners  saw  them,  they  were  in  fi 
shocking  stale  of  luceration  and  contusion.    The  offenoaV 
with  which  these  boys  were  charged  by  tbe  nsher  wait  I 
"  looking  at  two  policemen  playing  at  ball,  tn  the  boyk-l 
alley  ;"  but  the  catechist  states,  "  that  he  belieTes  1 
usher  may  have  been  actuated  in  the  punishment  by  I 
feeling,  as  to  what  the  boya  may  havt  said  of  him  fl 
the  fonuer  visit  of  the  Commissioners''    Such  waatl 
nature  of  the  discipline^their  acquirements  were  strictljc 
in  harmony.     "  On  examinin|^  the  hoys,"  say  the  Cm 
missioners,  "  Ihey  were  fonnd  able  to  repeat  the  catB*V 
chism  and  the  expositions  of  it  correctly,  butattachoAj 
little  or  no  meaning  to  tbe  word^  they  repeated.     Tb»l 
two  head  classes  consisted  of  twenty  boys,  of  thirteen^  M 
fourteen,   and  fifteen  years  of  age:  seventeen  of  them 
declared  they  bad  never  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and  half  of 
them  had  no  idea,  whetlier  the  word  "  Europe"  meant 
a  man,  a  place,  or  a  thiiit;;  and  only  three  hoys  in  the 
school  could  niune  the  four  fjuarters  of  the  world.    Two 
bnys   only  n[i)ieared  ever   to   have   heard    of  Job;  and 
only  oiii'   could  pive  any  account  of  his  liislory  t  But  it 
was  not  £,^ross  ignorunce   only    which   was   enuouraged. 
The  consequences   were  not   merely   indiBbreut,   they 
were  flagrantly  and  extensively  permcioiia,     Adtf'ttb 
correspondence  and  examinatioo  of  Mi  indiviMil'Wfe 
was  candidate  for  a  situation  in  the  Santry  achoo},  tbe 
most  curious  facts  were  elicited.     Firstly,  it  waM  de- 
clared, that  the  chief  eflTorls  of  ever?  teacher  are  dl- 
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reeled,  to  impress  upon  tbc  mind  of  tlie  children  from 
the  earlieal  duwti  of  reason,  the  most  absolute  haired  of 
Popery.  Secoudly,  that  though  this  be  the  case,  they 
still  discover  a  marvellous  partiality  to  the  obnoxious 
creed,  aud  many  are  found  to  abandon  the  creed  of  their 
infancy  before  they  reach  the  age  of  lem  and  thirdly, 
th&t,  instead  of  producing  a  veneration  for  the  word  of 
God,  the  plan  pursued  in  these  notable  seminaries,  pro- 
dsces  consequences  precisely  the  reverse.  The  caases 
are  obvious :  one  of  these  teachers  stated  on  oath,  that 
the  learners  are  obliged  to  get  portions  of  the  Bible  by 
heart;  that  they  are  most  severely  beaten  for  failing  to 
commit  these  portions  to  memory ;  that  the  sacred  word 
is  in  this  manner  perverted  into  an  additional  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  consetjuently  the  children  are  found 
generally  to  leave  the  school,  with  as  cordial  abhorrence 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  of"  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome  itself."  Thus  this  beneficent  scheme  of  edu> 
cation,  which  was  pompously  stated  by  its  most  reverend 
author  to  be  a  plan  the  best  of  all  others  calculated  to 
ensure  "  the  salvation  of  those  poor  creatures,  who  are 
our  fellow- subjects,"  has  been  proved  on  the  most  in- 
contestable evidence,  to  have  produced  mere  hotbeds  of 
bigotry,  engendered  by  proselytism,  and  kept  alive  by 
the  bad  passions  of  the  community  ;  establishments 
known  only  to  the  country,  by  the  enormous  sums  they 
receive  from  it  in  the  shape  of  Parliamentary  grants; 
infamous  nurseries  of  ignorance  and  political  rancour; 
where  the  child  was  separated  from  the  parent  by  fraud 
or  by  force,  and  submitted  to  a  course  of  cruelty  and 
deraoralisatiuii.  which  makes  the  blood  freeze,  and  r«iaes 
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a  blusb  upon  the  cheeL  of  every  bonoarable  i 

steed  of  being  fit  objects  of  tbe  support  of  the  le^sla-  1 

ture,  they  were  only  worthy  of  the  animud version  and  i 

severity  of  the  Attorney  General.     Under  another  go-  J 

vernment,   they  would  have  long  since  been 

tbe  outstretched  arm  of  (he  law,  as  they  have  already  { 

been  fully  branded  with  the  execration  of  every  thinking   j 

and  honest  man  in  the  commiinily. 

Siicli  was  the   course   of  educiilion  provided   for  tbe  I 
wanta  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  in  substitn*  I 
tion  for  that  of  which  they  had  been  violently  robbed  I 
by  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  century.     No  won- 
der,  that  froro  such  a  tree  fruits  of  bitterness  and  eviUj 
frnitsof  religious  rancour,  fruits  of  civil  dissension,  sbou  Id  I 
alone    have  been    plucked   by   tbe   ill-fated  generations  1 
who  succeeded.     Accordingly  few  sources  of  domeslie  I 
hostility  have  been  so  prolific,  few  means  have  been  i 
dangerously  successful,  in  keeping  alive  the  hates  and 
iuc([iiLilities,  which  have  so  long  been  the  curse  of  Ire- 
laud.    With  such  teachers,  they  made  in  after  life,  civil 
contention  the  first  of  civil  dullps,  substituted  sectari- 
anism fur  rcligiuD,  a  faction  for  the  country,  and  abused 
(Iwse  fiirultit's  which  might  have  been  of  service,  even 
in  the  lowest  sphere,  in   rescuing  her  from  her  calami- 
ties,  iu  adding  new  poignancy  to  llic  niaiiidy,  and  ren- 
dering every  day  nioru  and  more  dillicult  her  cure. 

The  schools  of  tbe  Society  for  diaGouateoaaoiog  ViMh 
of  the  trustees  for  Erasmus  Smith  Fnod,  of  tke  LuaJwi 
Hibernian  Society,  &c.  were  intended  to  be  substituted 
for  the  deficiencies,  or  auxiliary  to  the  labours,  of  the 
Charter  schools  of  Ireland ;  but  previous  to  tbe  year 
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1811.  They  scetn  comparafively  to  )iuv^  done  nothing. 
The  fourteenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion gives  some  detaiie  which  will  go  to  show  a  very 
considerable  increase  both  of  schools  mid  scholars  since 
that  period.  In  1811  the  commissioners  state,  that  the 
gross  number  of  schools  throughout  Irelaoi},  amounted 
to  about  itSOO.  attended  by  about  200,000  children,  and 
that  an  increase  had  taken  place,  from  that  year  to 
the  year  1824,  the  date  of  the  report,  of  7223  schools, 
and  360,000  scholars.  The  details  of  this  comparisoo 
will  place  the  fact  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view : 

In  1811  In  ISM 

Association  for  discuunte- 

nanciug  Vice  had  38  scliools  .         226 

"Trustees  of  Erasmus 

fahhad  8  do.  113 

t .  London  Hibernian 

Society  .         .         -38  do.  .         618 

Kildare  Place  Society     did  uot  exist  .        919 

Sunday  School  Society  44         .  .     1.640 

This  may  appear  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  the  rapid 
improvement  in  the  diU'usion  of  education,  principally 
amoug  the  poorer  classes,  during  so  short  a  period  as 
thirteen  years  ;  but  in  182G,  the  Commissioners  of 
education,  after  a  very  attentive  examination,  recom- 
mended the  withdrawing  of  the  grants  from  thesa 
very  societies,  that  is,  from  the  Society  for  disconnte- 
nancing  Vice,  and  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  fund, 
&c.  The  London  Hibernian  Society,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  many  of  itti  own  members,  Messrs.  Pringle, 
VOL.  II.  3 
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Gordon,  &c.  was  convicted  of  emplojin^  cducatiai 
merely  as  an  instniment  of  proselytism  ;  and  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society,  which  had  set  out  with  such  large 
professions  of  liberalism,  was  demonstrated  to  ha^e 
acted  ill  a  manner  very  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  ob- 
jects of  its  institution,  and  to  have  been  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  purposes  for  which  it  originnlly  had  lieea 
set  up.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Catholics  (and  tba 
priesthood  not  less  than  the  laity)  had  offered  their  co- 
operation at  the  outset,  was  totally  misconstrued,  and 
tinally  abused.  The  Bible  was  introduced,  without  note 
or  comment,  contrary  to  the  preliminary  understanding 
between  both  parties,  and  the  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  heeu  apprehended,  a  total  disruption  of 
the  amicable  relations  which  previously  subsisted,  and  a 
want  of  confidence  and  cordiality,  without  vbicb,  in  a 
country  so  divided  as  Ireland,  it  ia  quite  evident  every 
phin  of  national  education  mast  utterly  fail.*  These 
1  iciis  icry  .siroiigly  impressed  tlieznsclves  upon  (he  Com- 

•  Tlie  late  Primate  of  all  Irelflnd  (Dj,  Stuarl),  the  ArelibUhop  of  Dablin 
(l)t.  M^fiT),  Dr.  ,l..-l.l.,  ))t.  Mi.sH,  am\  miinj  gtl.^-rs  of  Ihe  inosi  IraiQed 
lirclatus  ill  eiiht'i  pcrsuaeiDD,  hare  stated  it  as  Iheir  opialun,  tbtt  note  and 
coTiunciil  aro  flb'-iiltiti'ly  essential  to  (hv  tight  undFrstiDiliiig  of  the  iicrad 
viilunit'.  'I'Jio  fiilluwliii;  tuble,  Ihougli  by  no  means  ojrered  as  s  proof  tliat 
»n  imli.*crimiiiati^  r.:aJi()g  gf  tlie  bi!,le  >]icourage3  ciiiii.',  is  sufficicnl  evi- 
denre  lliiH  H  h;.9  i,^t  d.,ii,!  vi-'y  Nm(.'h  to  pi.'vcnt  it. 

Ia  the  seven  years  preceding  the  eietlions  made  for 
tLe  diffusion  of  Ifae  Bible,   Ihe  committalxtf  Eng. 
land  and  Walea  amounted  (o        .        .        .        ,        lUK 
Oulof  nhich  therewereeapilaleoniicaona       .        .  4,IM 

In  llie   seven  succeeding  years  in  the  lame, 

roiiimiltflls IIS,S8S 

ronvietion? 8.W4 
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luissioners,  nnd  as  the  reBiilt  of  much  patient  and  im- 
partial research  into  the  deficieucies  and  vices  of  preced- 
ing and  existing  systems,  they  ventured  to  suggest  with 
a  view  to  their  correction,  and  with  due  reference  to  the 
exietiog  slate  of  the  country,  such  a  system  of  national 
education  for  the  lower  classes,  in  lieu  of  all  those  ac- 
tually in  use,  as  might  embrace  both  moral  and  religious 
iostructioD,  and  at  the  same  time  sufliciently  respect 
the  several  prejudices  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 
They  proposed  a  united  system  of  education,  where 
the  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  might  be  edu- 
cated together,  from  which  if  possible  all  suspicion 
sbould  be  banished,  and  every  ground  of  political  or  re- 
ligious distrust  should  be  as  much  as  possible  removed. 
Under  such  a  system,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  chil- 
dren would  gradually  imbibe  similar  ideas  and  form 
congenial  habits,  and  would  gradually  lose  that  distinct- 
ness of  feeling  and  separation  of  interests,  which  had 
been  found  by  experience  to  have  been  one  of  the  fertile 
principles  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief  cause 
of  the  divisions  and  animosities  of  her  children.  The  Ca- 
tholic prelacy  evinced  ud  the  occasion  a  becoming  anxiety 
to  meet  the  proposition  half  wayj  and  in  their  synod 
held  at  Dublin  January  21,  1H20,  they  came  unani- 
mously to  the  following  important  resolutions. 

These  resolutions  were  subsequently  transmitted, 
January  23d,  by  Dr.  Murray  to  Lord  Killeen,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  met  on  their  being  presented  tht-ir  unanimous  ap- 
probation. 
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RKSOLUTIONS  OF  TIIH   ABCIIBISIIOPS 
BISHOPS   OP   IRELAND. 


At  a  meeting  of  ihc  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Romnn  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on 
the  21st  January  1836,  the  following  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  National  Education  were  unaniniously 
adopted  r — 

1.  That  the  admission  of  Protestants  and  Romui 
Catholics  into  the  same  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  lite- 
rary insfrnclion,  may,  und<»r  existing  circiunslances,  be 
allowed,  provided  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  protect 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  adequate  means  of  religious  in- 
struction. ' 

2.  That  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  protection  to 
(lie  rrliginn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  under  suclr 
ji  sysli'iu  (if  (.'ducation,  we  dpem  it  necessary,  that  thS' 
master  of  each  school  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils ' 
profrss  the  Ri>mnn  Cutlmlic  faith,  be  a  Roman  CiUho- 
lic;  and  that,  in  schools  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
rliildri'li  lurm  only  a  minority,  a  permanent  Romanr' 
Cathnlio  assisliiiit  hp  em|)loyed  ;  and  ihat  such  master' 
iind  u.'isistarit  he  a]jpDiuted  upon  the  recommendaliori' 
or  wilh  the  express  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  to  be  e 
and  further,  that  they  or  either  of  them  be  i 
upon  the  representation  of  such  bishops:  the  same  rolo 
to  be  observed  for  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  mitJ' 
tresses  and  assistants  in  female  schools. 
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a.  That  we  consider  it  improper  that  masters  aud 
mistresses  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  youth,  should  be  trained  or  educated  by 
or  under  the  control  of  persons  professing'  a  diSerent 
faith  i  and  that  we  conceive  it  most  desirable,  that  a 
male  and  female  model  school  shall  be  established  in 
each  province  in  Ireland,  to  he  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters  aud 
mistresses  for  tlie  important  duties  which  they  shall  be 
appointed  to  discharge. 

4.  That  in  conformity  with  the  prtnciplo  of  pro- 
tecting the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  the 
books  intended  for  their  particular  instruction  in  reli- 
gion shall  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates ;  and  that  no  book  or  tract  of  common 
instruction  in  literature  shall  be  introduced  into  any 
school  in  which  Roman  Catholic  children  are  educated, 
which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected  to,  on  religious 
grounds,  by  (he  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  such  school  is  established. 

5.  That  a  transfer  of  (he  property  in  several  schools 
which  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  exist  in  Ireland,  may 
be  utterly  impracticable  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
by  which  they  are  or  may  hereafter  be  held,  and  from 
the  number  of  persons  having  a  legal  interest  in  tfaem, 
as  well  as  from  a  variety  of  other  causes^  and  that,  in 
our  opinion,  any  regulation  which  should  require  such 
transfer  to  be  made,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  receiv- 
ing parliamentary  support,  would  operate  to  the  excln- 
sioii  of  many  useful  schools  from  all  participation  in  the 
public  bounty. 
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I  vine  Pro*iiH 


6.  That  appoioted  as  we  have  been  by  Divi 
dence  to  watcli  over  and  preserve  tbe  deposit  of  Catho- 
lic faith  in  Ireland,  and  responsible  as  we  are  to  God 
for  the  souls  of  our  flocks,  we  will,  in  our  respective 
dioceses,  withhold  our  concurrence  and  support  from 
any  system  of  education  which  will  not  fully  accord 
with  the  principles  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resoln- 


Patrick  Curtis,  D.D. 
Oliver  Kelly,  D.  D. 

F.  OReilly,  D.  D. 
P.  ai'Loughlin.  D.  D. 
J.  Magauran,  D.  D. 

G.  T.  Plunkelt,  D.  D. 
James  Keating,  1),  D. 
Chas.  Tuohy,  D.  D. 
Edw.  Kiernan,  D.  D. 
I'.id-iil  Kelly,  D.  O. 
Com.  I'-iin,  D.  U. 
Wm.  Crolly,  D.  U. 


Ril.   M;i; 


,   [)   T). 


P.  M'Mahon,  D.D. 
Jolm  Mllalo,  D.D. 


(an  Murray,  D.  D. 
.Job.  Laffen,  D.  D. 
J.  O'Shaughnessy,  D.6j 
Thos.  Costello,  D.  D. 
K.  Marnm,  D.  D. 
P.  "Waldron,  D.D. 
Joho  Murphy,  D.  D. 
James  Doyle,  D.  JX . 
P.  M'Nicholas,  D.  D. 
P.  M'Gettigan,  D.D. 
Ediii.  Frcuch,  D.  I>. 
Thomas  Coen,  D.  D. 
UoW-rt  Lo-an,  D.  D. 
Pat.  Burke,  D.D. 
John  Rvan,  D.  D. 


Thtsr  di^po.ilioris  wcrr,  liowrvor,  but  very  parliallj 
realised.  The  code  still  neutralised  every  effort  at 
national  improvement.  The  puUic  mind,  nhinrtwri  i  hj 
the  one  thought,  g'ave  little  or  no  attentibii  br'^HM 
projects.  Reasonable  men  admitted,  that  if  emancipa- 
tion were  passed,  every  improvement  would  rafudly  mad 
naturally  follow ;  if  not,  every  improvement  would  be 


useless.  Education  was  in  a  great  naeasure  left  to  iUelf, 
and  progressed  but  slowly.  The  smallest  town  in  Ilaly 
evinced  a  much  higher  state  of  iatellectual  culliviilion 
than  the  largest  in  Ireland,*  Every  thing  was  politics, 
and  politics  was  every  thing.  Yet  the  impulse  which 
the  peasantry  had  received  unquestionably  augmented. 
Their  known  passion  for  instruction  increased;  numerous 
small  schools,  aided  in  part  by  the  Association,  began 
to  appear,  and  at  last  a  model  school,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Catholic  prelacy,  and  to  which  GOOt.  was 
contributed  by  public  vote  from  the  Rent,  was  founded 
in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  well-disciplined 
instructors,  and  giving  a  regular  and  systematic  form  to 
Catholic  education  throughout  the  kingdom.     It  ia  to 

*  In  *  imsll  lomi  ia  the  Papal  BtRld,  conUining  not  man  lliBn  ten 
Ujoiuand  ioh&bitantB,  1  fouud  thiee  ivcll  protiiled  libraries  opra  eirrir  day 
to  tlw  [lublic-,  lectuici  in  lurgvr^  nnd  phjrsiu  il  Ilic  bgaplIiU,  &(-.  Iwico  & 
week ;  Itdurei  in  logic,  matherastics,  Bstronomj,  &c.  tlirice — boili  gratU. 
An  tndemy  for  llie  encoungcm«D(  ot  the  scirncei,  lilenitDrp,  uid  lo- 
tiquiliei  of  th*  eouDIrj,  of  wliicli  almoil  er(r;  gcDiteauin  wu  memlMt, 
ud  ohidi  held  >(■  HLtiogi  ooce  a  raonlli.  A  muieum  of  the  nUnral  hit- 
tory  and  ninenlogy  of  die  diiiricl ;  another  of  tbe  antiquiliei ;  a  eniall 
botanical  garden  ;  two  iliealrea ;  b«>i  Je>  a  imatl  private  tbcatrical  cotupBDy 
of  araatmra  compoMMl  of  the  gentry  of  tho  tovm,  and  tnaii;  of  wliom  wen 
altiil*  of  real  meril.  perTortning  in  ralaiJOD  Guldoni'i  comediM,  Allieri'a 
ttigediea,  and  auma  of  llie  beat  opeisi  of  CinuiOM.  RuBsini,  Ficrai.  &c. 
Tilt  "  CunuDunc"  tuppoiied  icteral  public  atbooli,  and  niainlained  an 
artist  at  Romv.  al  thrir  own  eipenir.  in  pcrpfJHNn.  Tliig,  it  mast  be  re- 
meinbrred,  «ra>  in  tbe  Patrimonio,  that  i*.  in  oar  of  iha  ienii  inifll«ctual 
paita  of  Italy,  and  ia  rattiCT  below  llian  abnie  the  general  acalr  of  educa- 
tlOD,  eiCD  in  that  diitrict.  Compue  it,  luch  ■>  it  ia,  with  the  italc  of  fdu- 
calioD  at  Cork,  Limerick,  &c.  and  then  panegytite  the  wiadum  of  our  an- 
ceHon,  *nd  tlie  blciungi  o(  an  aaccntlaacj  csdp,  which  hai  placed  ui 
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be  hoped  in  the  present  ameliorated  state  of  tbiugs,  i 
laudable  effort  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  legisl 
ture  and  the  conntry,  and  the  great  work  of  i 
eduration  be  taken  up  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  ougl 
not  with  a  view  of  widening  but  of  closing  the  breach! 
which  hitherto  have  existed  between  man  and  man,  i 
providing  good  members  for  society,  free  citizens  i 
our  constitution,  and  steady  and  enlightened  supportei 
of  those  several  institutions,  in  which  mainly  consist  t 
glory  and  the  power  of  every  c  rilised  community. 
portionofRentstill  in  hands,  collected  as  it  woafromtl 
peasant,  in  a  great  degree  for  (he  purpose  of  providin 
him  with  useful,  religious,  and  literary  instraction,  ougbl 
without  fail  or  further  delay,  to  be  employed  for  the  pel 
sanfs  use  and  benefit.    Agricultural  schools  in  the  sev» 
ral  districts,  where  such  institutions  are  most  practicablqd 
and  most  reqnir-ed,  should   be   fonndec).     The  peopl 
should  be  oncourap;ed  to  better  their  condition,  bv  coi 
k'lTtti:;  oil  Idem  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
their  condilion  may  be  betlerwl.     New  links  should  be 
formed  between   (ho   difTcrent  orders  of  the  state;  the 
relations  ^tliiuh  a  long  series  of  unwise  measures  and 
cruel  laws  have  burst  and  kept  asunder,  should  be  re- 
stored ;  (he  iia(inrtal   intellect,  was(e  hut  fertile,  should 
bo  hrciij!;bl   iiilii  niitivatiiin,  iiud   another  people,  truly 
such,  and  jtot  ii>  llicy  hitlieito  U:i\i'  been,  loo  frequently 
a  populace,  should  be  raised  up,  out  of  the  wrecks  aad 
lees  of  the  past.     England  owes  us  thig  atoDenidDi  for 
her  former  misrule  and  spoliation  :  she  it  was  who  made 
us  and  kept  us  Ignorant.     At  her  door  is  to  be  laid  our 
barbarism,  and  all  that  our  barbarism  has  entailed  upon 
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US.  A  belter  order  of  things  bas  begun ;  let  her  nobly 
aim  at  its  consummation.  Power  is  crime,  unless  it  be 
productive  of  blessing,  iind  the  moNt  brilliant  tyranny 
which  ever  dazzled  and  crushed  man,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  patient  enduring  of  happiness  out  of 
misery,  health  out  of  malady,  knowledge  out  of  igno- 
rance, and  morning  out  of  night.  Such  trophies  en- 
dure {  they  are  well  won.  She  will  find  in  the  Irish 
mind,  when/aiV/y  dealt  with,  an  enthusiastic  and  gene- 
rous co-operator.*  But  ihli/airnest  Ireland  must  have ; 
with  it  she  may  do  every  thing;  without  it — uothing. 


U^^TATE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
•1^,  CLERGY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  composed 
of  four   Archbishops   and    Iwenty-two   Bishops.     The 
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arcbbtsfaops   take   their  titles,*  as   in   the  establisi 
church,  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam. 
the  bishops  eight   are  suffragans   of  Arniagfh,    and  arq 
those  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry,  Dowa  and  Conun 
Dromure,    Kilmore,   Meath,  and  Raphot".     Dublin   1 
but  three  suffragans.  LeighliD  and  Ferns.  Kildare,  aui. 
Ossory.     Six  are  suffragans  to  Cashel,  viz.  Ardfert  a: 
Aghadoe,   Cloyuc  and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  LimericlL 
and    Waterford,   and  Lismore.     Four  are  subject 
Tuam,  viz.  Athenry,  Clonfert,  Elphiu,  and  KilUloi 
There  are  besides  these  the  bishops  of  the  united  dio* 
ceses  of  Kilinacduagh  and  Kilfenora^  the  one  io  Con- 
naught,  the  other  in  Muoster,  who  is  alteinateljr  boJ 
frugau  of  Tuam  and  Caafael. 

As  iu  the  e.stablished  church,  we  also  have  a  diguitarj 
in  Galwajf  called  a  Warden,  who  has  nearly  an  episcopi 
jurisdiction,  and  is  no  further  subject  to  higher  potren 
than  lliiit  he  is  liubk'  to  a  triennial  visitation  of  the  Arcb- 1 
hish.j.ofTuam. 

Evory  bishop  hai  a  vit'iir-gcncral  of  liis  own  appoiat- 
ment,  who  holds  his  office  only  durante  bene  placito, 
and  whose  juiisdiution  ceases  on  the  death  of  the 
prelate. 

Eicrv  tliucrse  lins  also  a  Dean  appointed  by  the  Car- 
iliiKil  J'r(iii'i.l(u-,  i.  (■.  that  C'iirdiiiul  in  Rome  who  has 
the  peculiar  direcliun  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  Ireland,  and  also  an  A^cbdeaooQ,  u^ed 
by  the  Bishop.  These  two  are  men  of  nominal  'IjgnttVf. 
having  neither  power  nor  emolument  annexed  to  them. 

*  1  speak  or  tlic  |icrio(]  aiitrcvJent  (o  (lie  ptuauig  of  the  CkUiolic  Relict 
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On  the  death  of  a  BiitliDp,  tbe  cler^jfy  of  a  diocese  ate 
empowered  by  tbe  canon  to  elect  a  Vicar  Capitular, 
who  is  invested  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  with  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  ;  but  if  such  election  does  not  take 
place  within  a  specilied  number  of  duys  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  bishop  has  been  uotiGed  to  them,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  province  may  appoint  of  his  own  authority 
the  vicnr. 

The  clergy  in  the  mean  time  assemble  and  6x  their 
choice  on  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  on  a 
stranger,  and  pettlion  tbe  Pope,  or  in  technical  language, 
postulate  that  ho  may  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  bishops  also  of  the  province  consult  each  other,  nnd 
unite  in  presenting  to  the  Pope  two  or  tiiree  men  of 
merit,  one  of  whom  is  usualij  appointed  ;  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  preliiles  has  always  more  weight  in 
Rome,  than  the  postniutJoiis  of  the  inferior  clerffj. 

The  appointment  of  the  Irish  bishops  lies  in  the  car- 
dinals, who  compose  the  congregations  de  propaganda 
fide.  It  takes  place  on  Monday,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  ia  subnitted  by  their  secretary  to  the  Pope, 
who  may  confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  at  will ;  it 
very  rarelv  however  happens  that  he  does  not  confirm  it. 
There  is  a  custom  common  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
eonntries,  and  frequently  practised  in  Ireland,  which  I 
believe  is  not  known  in  the  established  charch,  that  of 
appointing  assistant  or  condjutor  bishops.  In  the  event 
of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  any  accidental  visitations  of 
Heaven,  whereby  a  bishop  is  rendered  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  the  laborious  duties  of  bis  station,  ho  may 
cJtoose  any  meritorious  clergyman  to  be  bis  coadjutor, 
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and  to  succeed  him  at  his  deatb.  His  recommendation 
is  almost  invariably  attended  to  in  Rome,  the  object  of 
his  choice  is  uppoioted  and  cousecrated,  taking  ii\s  title 
from  some  oriental  diocese,  which  title  he  relinquishes  ^ 
on  his  succeeding  at  the  death  of  the  old  and  iDfirio 
bishop  whom  he  was  appointed  to  assist.  While  retain- 
ing; the  oriental  title,  though  iu  character  and  by  con- 
secration a  bishop,  he  is  called  a  bishop  in  partibus,  her 
cause  the  see,  from  which  he  takes  his  designation,  be- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  some  eastern  power,  is  styledf. 
in  the  language  of  the  office  from  which  the  bull  of  the  . 
appointment  is  issued,  to  be  in  partibus  injideUut 

The  emoluments  of  (he  bishop  arise  from  three  sour-   \ 
ces,  which  nre  usually,  the  best  parish  in  the  diocese, 
the  licensps,  aud  the  cathHlratiaim. 

I'he  license  is,  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  bishop 
in  the  publication  of  banns,  for  which  a  sum  not  less 
than  a  crown,  and  according  to  the  means  of  the  parlies, 
sompljini's  li^iir  i\  ifuJnea  oi  a  guinea  is  paid.  And  as  it 
very  sokloni  buppcns  that  llie  parties  are  inclined  (o 
have  the  banns  published,  the  i^enerality  are  married  by 
license. 

The  i-idhcdi-dticiim  is,  a  yearly  sum,  generally  from 
two  to  (on  guint'iis,  given  by  each  parish  priest  to  the 
bishop,  in  proportion  lo  ihc  ^iiluc  of  liis  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  episcopal  dignity.  There  is  no 
law  to  enforce  this  tribute,  nor  any  obligatioD  to  par  jfLf 
yet  it  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  in  never  omitted.  • . 
Parish  priests  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop, 
and  if  collated,  or  having  three  years  peaceable  posses- 
sion,  Ihry  cannot   he  dispossessed,  otherwise  they  may 
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be  removed  at  pleu^ure.  A  colUtion,  is  a  written  ap- 
pointment signed  by  the  bishop,  by  whicb  be  confers  a 
parish  on  a  clergyman,  and  confides  it  indefinitely  to 
liis  care. 

Coadjutors  or  curates  are  also  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  and  are  movable  at  will. 

The  parish  priest  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, if  that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  is  esta- 
blished by  ancient  custom  and  general  prevalence.  His 
iucome  springs  from  various  eoiirces ;  from  Easter  and 
Christmas  duos.  These  consist  in  a  certain  sum  paid 
by  the  head  of  every  family  to  the  parish  priest  for  bis 
support,  and  in  consideration  of  his  trouble  in  cate- 
chising, instructing,  and  hearing  the  confessions  of  his 
family.  The  sum  is  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parishioners.  In  the  country 
parishes,  it  is  generally  a  shilling  at  Easter,  and  a  shil- 
ling at  Christmas.  Some  give  half-a-crown,  some  a 
crown,  and  some  few  a  guinea  a  year.  There  is  no 
general  ecclesiastical  law  to  enforce  the  payment  gf 
these  trifles;  but  as  the  mode  was  struck  out,  in  what 
has  been  denominated  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  under 
Rennucini,  it  has  continued  over  since  to  be  practised, 
and  from  custom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law. 

Weddings.  The  sum  to  be  paid  at  these  is  different 
in  different  dioceses.  The  usual  sum  given  by  the 
bridegroom  is  a  guinea;  in  addition  to  whicb,  a  collec- 
tion is  frequently  made  among  the  friends  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  been  invited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
priest. 

The  consideration  made  to  the  clergyman  for  saying 


mass  at  tbe  house  of  a  parishioner,  varies  in  diifereiiil 
dioceses. 

The  ^Deral  stipend  of  the  curato  is  the  third  pai 
of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parish.     But  in  sc 
stances,  such  us  when  the  parish  priest  is  old,  infirm,  < 
unacquainted  with  Irish,  and  consequently  incapable  a 
lessening  in  any  great  degree  the  labour  of  the  curate,' 
the  latter  frequently  recenes  half  of  tbe  parochial  emottmfl 
ments. 

Stations,  are  ineeting;B  at  some  commodioas  honsel 
appointed  by  tbe  priest  for  the  convenience  of  suckl 
people  as  live  at  a  dislance  from  tim  chapel,  where  1 
he  hears  their  confessions,  gives  the  communior 
chises  the  children,  &,c. ;  and  it  is  at  their  half-yeariyi 
meetings  that  he  receives  his  Easier  or  Christmas  j 
dues. 

The  parocfaial  fie  for  eaob  christenings  is  two  shtt'l 
lings  or  iialf-a-crown,  besides  which  the  sponsors  nsu- 
iilly  give   sonietfaing   more.     Some   trifle   is   generally 
given  for  visiting  tbe  sick ;   a  shilling  usually  in  the 
country. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  custom  has  established 
lliiit  a  errlaiu  quantity  of  hay  and  oats  is  sent  by  the 
iiiori'  ujjiilL'nt  parishioners  to  the  cicrtryman;  that  bis 
turf  slioulil  1)1'  cut.  Lis  corn  reiiped,  his  meadow  mowed, 
&c.  gratis;  and  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  slated, 
that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  bordering  on  Urn  aam- 
coast,  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  ia  given  to  tbe  privs^ 
in  lieu  of  parochial  dues. 
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The  following  ia  a 
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,  and  40s. 

freeholders  in  Ireland,  at  the  period 

of  the  last  generul 

election  :•— 

Counl;  of 

£.10 

£30 

40a. 

Antrim 

.        389 

127 

6,056 

Armagh 

145 
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Corlow 

31.3 

100 

3,073 

Cavan 

480 

218 

7.110 

Clare 

COS 

327 

13,035 

Corli 

2,100 

793 

14,966 

Down 

644 

147 

13,324 

Dnblin         . 

800 

591 

2,947 

Fermanagh 

347 

247 

8,333 

Kerrj 

741 

438 

5,5.37 

Kildnre        . 

370 

103 

761 

Kilkenny     . 

520 

63 

589 

King's  County 

819 

48 

377 

Leitrim 

45 

113 

5,950 

Limerick     . 

1,119 

774 

10.793 

Londonderry 
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81 
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Louth,  there  are  3,000  freeholders,  but  the  amoui 


ndiscrimiiiately  mixed  Jo  the  boQli4 
318        157         19,i»87'J 


of  qualification  nre 

Mayo 

Meatb 

Monaghan 

Queen's  County 

Roscommon 

Tipperary 

Tyrone 

"Waterford 

Westraeath 

Wexford      . 

Wicklow     . 

Retiinia  have  not  been  received  from  the  conntiei  d 
Donegal,  Galway,  and  Sligo. 

The  totals  of  the  above  are — forty  shillings,  179,10i 
twenty  pounds,  6,909— fifty  pounds,  20,560.     It  . 
no(  .i;j(ii',ir,  howfjvur,  that  they  all'ord  an  accurate  i 
of  ihi'  rc'iil  stale  of  the  constituency,  as  some  of  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  have  made  such  notifications  as  tbe< 

folio Wijlg  :  — 

I  certify  tliat  the  foregoing  is  a  true  return,  as  tbo* 
tllflert'iit  classes  of  freeholders  appear  entered  on  tluie 
registry;  but  immbers  of  ail  the  chisscs,  more  particu- 
larly tin;  (iftv-pouiid  freeholders,  the  return  of  which 
goes  as  far  back  as  1795,  must  he  dead,  or  have  lost 
their  freeholds  by  the  expiration  of  theiir  titlM,  bj  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  lands,  and  from  varioos  oAet 
causes. 

JAME3   ChBTTETON,       - 
Cleik  of  thL'  Peace,  Co.  Cork. 
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I  do  not  think  that  more  than  one-half  of  tbe  above 
number  could  row  vote,  ns  many  of  them  are  ilead  ;  and 
almost  all,  if  not  the  entire,  of  the  forly-shill'iDg  and 
twenty-pound  freeholders  are  twice  registered,  and  many 
three  times. 

Adah  Nixon, 

Clerk  of  tlie  Feica  ror  F«n*na(hi 

The  forty- shilling  and  twenty-pound  freeholders  are 
taken  up  from  April  1817:  the  fifty-pound  freeholder* 
from  December  1785:  many  of  the  6rty-pound  free- 
holders are  supposed  to  be  dead.  There  are  a  nnmber 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders  lately  registered,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could 
not  be  included  in  the  foregoing  return. 

John  Fi.ood, 

Clark  of  the  Pmkc.  Co.  KiUKonj. 

Note. — I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
some  of  the  above  number,  whose  names  appear  on  tbe 
books,  are  not  now  living;  and  I  believe  also,  that  the 
apparent  gross  number  is  multiplied,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  some  re-registries  among  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders. 

Abtnur  D'EstebRB, 
Dtipiilj  Clerk  at  llie  Peace,  Co.  LirDChck, 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  slovenliness  and 
indifTerence  are  manifest  in  most  of  the  documents  trana- 
mitled  to  parliament  from  public  oHicers  in  this  country, 
which  deserve  the  strongest  censure.  Of  thirty-two 
returning  oflicers,  it  seldom  happens  that  three  will  take 
VOL.  II.  A 
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d  upon  tbeOi^^l 


the  same  view  of  Ibe  duty  that  is  imposed  i 
or  discharge  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  will  alto- 
getLer  withhold  the  information  sought  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  and  others  give  it  vagnely  and  imperfectly, 
in  instances  in  vthich  accuracy  and  precision  seem  not 
only  practicable  but  easy.  When  any  of  our  representa- 
tives next  moves  for  a  series  of  returns,  we  would  re- 
commend him  to  notice  the  matter  with  the  seriousaeai 
which  it  deserves, 

One  of  the  objects  in  seel  ng  for  freehold  lists  was, 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  forty-shilliug  voters  who 
hold  in  fee.  "  John  BournCj  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
Loulh,"  could  not  give  the  least  information  on  the 
subject.  In  his  books  there  is  no  classification  of  tha 
voters;  but  there  is  prcciseness  enough  to  enable  hitn 
to  bundle  all  together,  and  tell  the  aggregate  amount. 
We  beg  his  pardon.  On  looking  again  to  the  return, 
we  si'c  lli^rc  U  a  "  value  coiuiuii;"  but  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  forty-shilling;,  the  twenty-pound,  the  fifly-pound, 
and  the  hundred-pound  freeholders  are  indiscriminately 
mixed."  Pcrli;i])s  the  explanation  which  be  gives  of  this 
"  indiscriminate  mixture"  will  be  deemed  sufficient, 
ii;iMiely,  lliat  "there  never  was  a  contested  election  in 
the  eoiirily  of  l.iiulii  since  the  year  17(!8."  May  we 
be  ]>ernii(1<<l  to  uK'nlion,  that  tlje  faiuilies  who  have  so 
capitally  succeeded  in  making  a  borough  of  this  couuty 
for  fifty-seven  years  are  the  Jocelyns  and  the  Fosters? 
Of  the  other  clerks  of  the  peace,  it  seems  three  (tlioM 
of  Donegal,  fiulway,  and  Sligo)  hud  sent  no  returns,  bad 
or  good ;  and  five  (those  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Fermanagfa, 
Kerry,  and  the  Queen's  County)  sent  returns,  but  were 
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not  able  to  statu  any  thing  positively  witb  regard  to  tlie 
y«  interests  of  the  forty- shilling  freeholders. 

The   Counties    of    which    the    reporters  are   able   tu 
speak  with  certainty  are  twenty-two.     Of  these,  nine — 


Antrini, 
Carlow, 
Cavau, 


Clare, 
Cork, 
Down, 


Londonderry, 
Longford,  and 
Loiilh— 


have  1661  forty-shilling  freeholders,  possessed  of  pro- 
perty in  fee,  supposing  the  numbers  set  down  for  Long- 
ford (1341)  to  be  correct.  This,  however,  a  London 
paper,  with  apparent  reason,  conceives  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful. The  Counties  in  which  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  no  freeholders  possessing  property  in  fee,  are — 


Kildare, 

Loath, 

Tyrone, 

Kilkenny, 

Mayo, 

Waterford, 

King's  County 

Meath. 

Weslmeatb 

Leitrim, 

Boscomiuoii, 

and 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Wicklow. 

Tipperary  is  stated  as  containing  60U2  fifty- shilling 
freeholders.  This,  too,  seems  manifestly  erroneous. 
Indeed  the  whole  return  is  all  through  clumsy,  uupre- 
cise,  and  unsutiafactory. 
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II. — Freeholders  registered  and  Freemen  admitted  faf 
th*  last  seven  years  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  a 
far  as  returned  to  Parliament. 

Athlone 
Bandon 
Belfast 
Carrickfergiis 

Cashe!  ,  . 

■'     Cork  freeholders 
— —  freemen 
Droghrfa 

Dublin  freeholders  .'  'i     ' 
freemen                     .-tiitu  !■ 

Kilkenny  freeholders 

freemen  . 

Kin<al« 

M;illi.w  .  .  .538 

Tralee  .  .  .  11         -■ 

Waterfont  freeholders  17        ' 

freemen  .  66 

Youghiil  .  .  none        ■" 

No  rcliirns  nrrived  from  Clonmel,    Ennis,    Limerick, 

LoiKloiukrry,  Galway,  and  Portarliiigtoii.  ' 

HI. — Augmentation  and  Decrease  of  the  several  tloMtn 
of  Freeholders   throughout  Ireland  from    1801   <»i 


The  increase  and  decrease  of  freeholders  in  Ireland 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 
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POBTY-SniLLINC   PHEEH0LDBR8. 

lat,  In  Ulster,  since  1803  to  1821,  the  forty-shilling 
TreeholderH  remained  very  nearly  stationary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  where  they  qnin- 
trupled,  and  Donegal,  where  they  doubled.  2ai,  In 
Leinsler  there  was  a  very  grent  change  within  the  same 
period.  This  appears  particularly  striking  on  compar- 
ing both  the  aggregate  and  the  details.  The  aggregate 
decreased  from  32,127  to  28,492.  There  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  about  half  in  the  King's  County ;  in  Kilkenny 
and  Louth  they  increased,  doubled  in  West  Meath 
and  Wexford,  and  tripled  in  Meath.  In  Wicklow  they 
feil  off  about  one-third  ;  in  the  other  counties  they  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.  3rd,  In  Connaught  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  forty-shilling  freeholders  increased  up- 
wards of  10,000.  This  augmentation  was  most  sensible 
in  Galway  and  Leitrini,  where  they  doubled;  they  in- 
creased about  one-third  in  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  and  in 
Sligo  they  diminished  about  one-fifth.  4th,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Minister,  the  augmenlutioa  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  aggregate  increased  from 
24,653  to  41,25G.  This  augmentation  was  most  per- 
ceptible in  Limerick,  where  the  number  of  freeholders  in- 
creased one-fifth ;  in  Clare,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  where 
they  doubled ;  but  especially  in  Tipperary,  where,  owing 
probably  to  a  series  of  contested  elections,  they  very 
nearly  tripled.  Kerry  appears  the  only  county  which  suf- 
fered aay  diminution.  Its  forty-shilling  constituency  fell 
off  very  nearly  one-fifth.    In  the  cities,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  they  slightly  increased.  Dnblia  formed  an  exceptic 
from  216  they  at  one  period  fell  off  to  21. 

FIFTY    AND    TWENTY    POUND    PREEHOLDERB.«J 

They  are  hy  far  most  numerous,  in  proportion  to  iU 
extent,  in  Leinstev.  From  1801  to  1821,  the  fifties 
increased  one-third,  the  twenties  diminished  nearly 
one-half.  In  Ulster  the  fifties  increased  from  807  to 
1,888,  and  the  twenties  from  1,407  to  1,724.  This  is 
a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  the  forty-shU* 
liog  constituency  of  the  same  province.  In  1821,  tlie 
forly-shilliu^  freeholders  amounted  to  27,737,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  proportion  of  this  description  of  electors  to 
the  fifty  and  twenty  pound  freeholders  in  any  otbw 
province.  Even  in  Connaught,  considered  the  poorest 
the  number  of  fifty-poand  freeholders  exceed  those  is 
Ulster ;  their  forty-shilling  freeholders  were  considerably 
less.  As  in  Leinstcr,  the  fifty-pound  freeholders  slightly 
increased,  hnt  tlie  twenty-pound  freeholders,  though  ill 
a  much  smaller  proportioD,  diminished.  Muiistcr  pre- 
sents the  most  remarkalik-  anfrmentation.  In  1803» 
there  were  0,795  fifties;  they  had  increased  in  1821  to 
8. If)?.  Tlie  twenties  had  not  .snffered  by  this  alten- 
lion  as  in  Li'in<;ter  and  Connansrht,  hut  had  risen  in 
thosame  prriud  I'romS.^JI  to  fj,.")":?.  This  i^i^rs  a  veij 
great  excess  aiiove  the  fifty  aud  twenty-pound  consti- 
tuency in  Ulster,  which,  nearly  equal  id  extent,  is  avp- 
posed  to  be  far  richer  (and  with  its  riches  more  eqadly 
difi'osed)  than  Munster,  The  numerous  "  locations,"  m 
they  are  termed,  and  the  combination  of  manufactnm 
with  agriculture,  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  lai^ 
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amount  of  the  fort^-shiUing  constituency  in  the  North, 
but  r  am  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  pro- 
portionably  small  number  of  the  fifty  and  twenty  pounrl 
freeholders  in  the  same  district.  From  its  acknow- 
ledged superiority  in  civilization,  precisely  the  contrary 
plienomena  sUouId  be  expected. 

IV. — List  of  the  numbers  of  Freeholders  polled  in  vari- 
ous shires  in  England  in  which  severe  contests  have 
taken  place  within  a  recent  period. 


.^,     ,            B.JMJ. 

li'i/ord. 

Tl»ce  candiiialc). 

Tlirce  cnndidatea. 

f»lit  number  »r  vote. 

3,082 

I'oUl  anmbrr  of  voIm 

flrr*.. 

I'hiee  aindidntM. 

ToUl  namlMi  of  roUi 

8,270 

loinl  Dumber  of  Tot« 

CHMht'laHd. 

fionku»bitlMd. 

Three  cmdiJilo*. 

TMiI  nambar  ottme* 

.      100 

Toultiunibortifrotca 

D«fmn. 

Or/ord. 

Tliree  undiH.tc*. 

Tolsl  numbor  of  Totei 

o.-2as 

Tolil  number  of  rolpj 

GtantBTgaH. 

Samerut. 

Thrre  candid.len. 

Tolal  unmber  oItuIm 

S.74I 

laial  number  a(  ruin 

D-rham. 

Svft^. 

Tvo  cu>did.i». 

■X\«fc  K»<MxAnt<. 

ToUl  number  of  ™.ei 

1.881 

1  ulal  uuoibcr  of  f  ol» 

KUdltKx. 

Suiux. 

Toltl  numbei  of  rutn    . 

io,efi3 

ToUl  number  of  iol« 

Saiux. 

Throe  L-andidnlri. 

luUl  number  of  TiPtM     . 

5MR 

TuUl  iiiimbpr  of  rul.'. 
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V. — Efecfive  Franchise  In  France. 

The  Charter  decUires  tliat  no  niiin  can  be  an  eleck 
who  does  not  pay  300  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  tbat  i 
man  is  eligible  who  does  not  pay  1,000  francs. 

The  law  of  the  5tb  of  Feb.  1817,  a  law  proposed  ! 
the  liking,  who  was  the  author  of  the  charter,  and  aftei 
wards  sanctioned  by  him,  appeared  to  have  regulate 
for  ever  the  application  of  this  priauiple,  and  the  e 
ercise  of  the  electoral  right.  This  organic  law 
identified  with  the  fundamental.  It  notwitbstaudinj 
received  important  modifications  by  the  law  of  Juw 
1820. 

The  law  of  1817  declared,  that  every  Frenchman  paji 
inga  contribution  in  direct  taxes  of  300  francs  was  a 
elector,  and  that  every  Frenchman  paying  1,000  f 
was  himself  eligible.  This  was  tbe  liberal  interpreta 
linn  of  llir  cli^irter. 

Till'  Itrst  electors  were  highly  favourable  to  tbe  po- 
pular p^irty.  The  iticonsiderute  choice  of  tiie  Abbe 
(Jrefjorie  ffuvc  rise  to  the  most  violent  recriminations. 
Tiio  King  was  alarmed  ;  foreign  powers  interfered  ;  and 
ut  the  rnngnss  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  exacted  from 
tlic  Duko  of  HiclK'licn  an  engajtemenl  to  modify  the  law 
ol'  ISir.  'I'ltf  M-\\\i-  intrigues  of  the  Minister,  the  nnir- 
dor  of  lilt;  Uiike  of  Jion y,  the  crcalion  of  seventy  new 
peers  by  M.  de  Cazes,  finally  triumphed  over  the  cause 
of  the  nation.  The  law  of  the  29th  June.  1830,  «u 
suh-ititutod  for  that  of  tlie  5th  September,  1817. 

A  third  cleelion  law  waa  passed  on  the  2nd  of  July 
last. 
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The  result  of  thesti  Iuwb  oii  tlie  elective  rraiichiie  is 
as  follows  : 

The  taxes  which  must  be  paid  to  give  the  rights  of 
election  and  eti<;;ibiliti/  remuin  nnalterod- 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  February.  1817,  made  the  elec- 
tors meet  in  one  single  college,  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
department.  Thus  eighty-sis  electoral  assemblies  were 
fiirmed. 

The  law  of  June  39, 1630,  broke  the  Electoral  body 
into  factions,  and  created  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
arrondissement  colleges,  but  still  leaving  eighty-six  de- 
partmental colleges,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  elec- 
tors (forming  one-fourth  of  the  whole  electoral  body),  after 
having  voted  in  the  nrrDndissemeut  colleges,  again  vote. 
Thus  men  of  large  property  have  a  double  vole,  a  pri- 
vilege evidently  contrary  to  the  character  and  spirit  of 
our  laws. 

N^ot  satisfied  with  these  usurpations  of  the  rights  of 
■  be  public,  in  the  name  of  law,  no  description  of  vio- 
lence or  frnud  was  omitted,  in  order  to  procure  the  re 
turn  of  the  partisans  and  supporters  of  government 
The  law  of  3»th  of  July  last  has  attempted  to  esCublisU 
some  security  against  the  return  of  such  abuses.  It 
presents  new  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
lists,  and  authorises  the  intervenliou  of  hired  parties 
against  violations  of  the  franchise. 

The  provisions  by  which  contested  elections  are  de- 
cided are  numerous.  If  a  citizen  claiming  the  right  of 
voting  tiuds  himself  erroneously  described  in  the  list 
drawn  up  by  the  prefect)  he  may  proceed  in  support  of 
his  ulaim  before  that  magistrate  by  a  petition,  which  is 


Iried  in  the  council  of  ihe  prefecture;  and  if  there  arise  J 
any  dispute  as  to  domicile,  or  tbe  rating  of  the  taxei 
the  claimant  may  appeal  to  the  royal  courLs,  which  gival 
judgment  in  tlie  last  resort.     Third   persons,  tbat  is  ^ 
say,  oilier  tiettors  than  lie  who  is  directly  interested  i 
the  (juestion,  may  prosecute  the  person  who  has  ) 
cured  an  illegal  inscriplioa.     The  jiroces  is  then  carrifl4i| 
on  by  the  third  party  before  the  administration  of  t 
prefecture;  and  on  the  appeal  before  the  royal  c 
all  the  keepers  of  civil  registers  and  of  lists  of  taxei 
are  held  bound  to  allow  the  electors  to  examine  the* 
documents,  and  to  deliver  extracts  from  them  when  r 
quired.    These  wise  and  patriotic  precautions  are  doi 
to  the  law  of  2nd  July,  1828,  and  to  the  present  Ministr 

When  an  eligible  candidate  is  chosen  deputy,  the  v 
lidity  of  his  returo  is  decided  on  by  the  chamber,  whiel 
is  divided  into  nine  bureaus  or  sections  formed  by  lota 
The    liiiri?!)u  fo    which  the   returned  candidate    belongflJ^ 
r  \.Jiiii<iL  -  his  election,   and  a  report  of  that  examioutioB 
is  ijiii<U'  lu  the  chamber  in  a  public  sitting;. 

There  are  no  hustings,  no  processioDS,  no  expense 
ruinous  to  liie  candidates.  The  elections  are  perfectly 
gipaieable.  They  take  place  in  the  towns  marked  oat 
hv  thr  [)r<;sidi-Tit.  The  electoral  assembly  appoints  four 
.scniliilors  and  a  secretary :— an  election  may  be  con- 
cluded in  u  duj.  'I'he  Urn  for  receiving  the  votes  is 
open  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Every  elector  votes  secretly,  by  delivering  to 
the  president  a  sealed  billet  which  contains  bis  vote. 
To  render  the  election  valid,  the  Electoral  assembly 
must  consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  electors  in^ 
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scribed  on  the  list,  and  the  caodidate  must  have  an  ab> 
sulutc  majority  of  the  suffrages.  The  secrecy  of  the 
vote  is  rigoroasly  required:  and  uothiug  revolted  the 
public  against  the  last  administration  more  than  the  in- 
decent manner  in  which  the  violation  of  this  rule  was 
encouraged.  The  candidates  doubtless  endeavour  to 
gwn  the  favour  of  the  electors;  but  a  failure  would  be 
oertain  were  money  to  be  distributed  amongst  them. 
The  only  expenses  consist  in  a  few  dinners  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  line  of  carriages  to  bWng  up  distant 
or  tardy  electors. 

The  deputies  are  elected  for  seven  years.  An  elec- 
tor cannot  vote  until  he  is  thirty,  and  a  candidate  most 
be  forty  to  entitle  him  to  be  elected.  These  precau- 
tions against  the  vivacity  of  the  French  character  might 
be  modified  with  advantage.  The  former  might  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-five  and  the  latter  to  the  thirty. 

The  number  of  electors  in  1820  was  102,000.  It  is 
now  not  more  thau  88,000,  in  consequence  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  land-tax.  The  number  eligible  for  deputiei 
was  then  23,000;  they  do  not  at  present  amount  to  more 
than  16,000,  a  very  inconsiderable  number  indeed,  in  a 
nation  containing  32,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

VI. — Coa^Miruon  between  the  English  and  French  mode 
of  Election,  hy  a  recent  French  Traveller  m  Ireland, 
Monsieur  Davertfier. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  elections?"  Such  is  the 
<|uesttou  I  am  asked  almost  every  day  ;  and,  simple  as  it 
may  at  first   appear.  1  find   it  extremely  difficult   to 
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answer  it.  The  English  elections  are  in  fact  a  very 
singular  mixture  of  every  thing  the  moBt  noble  and  the 
most  vile,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  ridiculous,  of 
the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  in  our  nature.  On  one 
side,  orgies,  gross  and  debasing,  a  market  where  con- 
Bcience  is  set  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  hideous  pictnre 
of  disorder,  riot,  tumult,  and  brutality;  on  the  other, 
the  platform  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  public  square, 
the  initiation  of  the  people  in  all  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  grand  spectacle  of  an  in- 
telligent and  free  nation,  called  forth  to  decide  on  its 
own  destinies  and  interests.  How  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  considerations,  each  so  completely  distinct  from 
the  other,  is  it  at  all  practicable  to  give  a  sure  or  de- 
cided opinion!  This  difficulty  augments  as  you  de- 
scend to  details.  The  great  number  of  tbe  electors,  i 
the  publicity  of  their  votes,  the  open  contest  between 
tilt;  ciiruliilates,  all  these  are  most  admirable  inslilutious  ; 
hut  Ihrn  in  relttni  how  mimy  ahsiirditit's— how  mauy 
auomalic-i  do  they  embraced  How  many  populous 
cities  are  there  without  any  represent nlives '.  how  many 
counties  wbiih  cannot  be  approached  without  the  pasa- 
|iur(  of  many  thousand  pounds  J  how  many  boroughs 
wlieri;  .sonic  iicli  ])ro|>ric(or,  or  liis  agent,  or  coachman, 
are  llje  uiily  elt-clors  ?  in  line,  e\ery  thing-  whiih  can  be 
iuiagiuitd  most  capricious,  absurd,  and  oppressive.  There 
are  some  clever  people  in  France,  who  set  theqnestMUi 
at  rest  without  quitting  their  firesides,  and  decide  at-. 
once,  according  to  their  respective  prejudices,  that  the 
English  elections  are  the  most  admirable  or  abominable 
of  political    inslitntions.     1,   who   have  just  witnessed 
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these  elections,  am  considerably  less  advanced.     I  do  Dot 
knov  what  opinion  I  ara  to  form. 

In  this  confusion  however  of  good  and  evil,  is  it  not 
possible  to  make  some  sort  of  choice  i  Here  are  mon- 
strous abuses,  recognised  as  such  by  the  entire  country: 
how  comes  it  that  the  entire  country  is  not  yet  agreed 
to  erase  them  at  once  from  the  code  of  her  laws  ?  Thus 
purified  from  the  corruptions  which  deface  it,  the  effects 
of  such  a  system  would  be  soon  felt  by  the  blessings  and 
advantages  which  it  would  be  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Such  was  my  conviction  but  a  month  or  two  ago. 
A  closer  and  more  attentive  examination  has  since 
taught  me  very  materially  to  modify  this  opinion;  and 
the  proposition  of  Ixird  John  Russell  now  appears  to  me 
but  very  little  better  than  mere  trifling.  Like  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  essential  that  the  election  sys- 
tem of  England  should  exist  as  it  is,  or  not  exist  at  all. 
It  is  an  edifice,  the  component  parts  of  which,  though 
ill  linked  in  appearance,  are  indissoluble  in  reality, 
Tkrow  it  down  if  you  think  proper,  and  build  up  ano- 
ther in  its  place;  but  to  think  of  repairing  it  under  its 
present  form  is  the  very  worst  of  absurdities :  instead 
of  making  it  better,  you  will  only  make  it  worse. 
Ix)0k  for  example  at  the  rotten  boroughs:  it  is  against 
them  in  particular  that  is  usnally  levelled  the  whole 
artillery  of  the  de  mi- re  formers.  Now,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  the  rotten  boroughs  are  the  only  seals 
open  to  talent,  the  only  countcrpoUe  to  the  immense 
ascendancy  of  birth  and  fortune.  Without  the  rotten 
boroughs,  you  must  have  a  property  of  20,000/.  a  year 
to  qualify  you  for  a  place  in  the  Honae  of  Commons. 
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Wtlhoat   them  Mr.  CanDin^  would    never  have  beetti 
Minister,  nor  Mr.  Brougham   head  of  the   opposilt<nt.J 
The  borough   of  Grampouud  carried  on  a  public  traffiej 
oo  the  rights  of  election.     In  order  to  visit  this  abui 
with   the   puniithmeut   it  merited,  the  legislature    has  1 
tnatfeiTed   to  the   county   of  York   the   privil^:e  of  I 
choosing  the  two  members  who  formerly  were  Teturu«d  T 
b;  the   borough   of  Grampound.      Nothing  could   be  J 
fairer  in  appeurunce   than   such  an  adjudication; 
■jwt,  in  the  reality,  what  is  the  result?     That  from  ■  | 
joialler   place  two  seats  in  parliament  have  passed  to  1 
a  greater-     For  four  or  five  thousand  ponnds,  a  per§oa 
might  have  represented  Grampound.     Now,  to  repre- 
sent York^iliire,  you  must  at  least  run  the  chance  of 
losing  8U,0U0/- :  and  this  is  what  is  usually  termed  ao 
amelioration!  tM 

Sncb,  generally  speaking,  are  most  of  tha  half  me^^.l 
surt'S  wliii'li  are  aimiially  proposed  in  pnrliiiment.  One  ^ 
(IF  two  horij^,  to  acfjuirii  a  certain  share  of  popularity  at 
a  small  expense,  may  indulge,  if  such  he  iheir  fantasy,  in 
pro-jcliinp;  up  tlieso  partial  kinds  of  reform  :  they  may 
thunder  against  the  rotten  boroughs,  if  so  they  will,  w 
trencrously  c^itend  from  fifteen  days  to  a  month  the  time 
all.itti'il  tci  pursue  and  punish  corruption  :  but  the  peo- 
ple ul*  i-Jiu'lnnd  lire  nut  Id  be  (Icri'ivcd  ;  tlipy  are  opening 
their  eves;  they  are  no  longer  to  be  amused  by  these 
paltry  expedients.  They  fully  feel,  that  the  objeotthtf 
have  in  view  is  of  a  totally  differrat  nature,  aadtbat— 
entire  and  thorough  remodelling  of  the  system  can 
alone  radically  and  efficiently  improve  it.  This  also  is  the 
opinion  of  Beniham  and  his  school ;  hut,  in  his  passion 
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for  abstractions,  Bentham  sweeps  away  both  the  ^ood 
and  the  evil.  In  his  plan  there  are  no  more  hustings, 
no  more  public  meetings,  no  more  public  speaking,  no 
more  votes  given  boldly  and  freely  to  public;  but  in 
«Acb  village  there  is  proposed  in  their  stead  a  box, 
where  secretly  and  without  the  least  noise  each  citizen 
may  corae  and  drop  his  billet;  in  a  word,  silenoe  and 
mystery  arc  every  where  substituted  for  agitation  and 
publicity ;  a  great  deal  of  order,  but  no  spirit ;  a  sem- 
blance, a  shadow,  but  uo  life.  Is  not  this  treating  the 
man  like  a  machine,  and  the  whole  moral  system  like 
a  system  of  algebra?  Better,  a  thongand  times  better, 
(he  elections  as  they  are,  with  all  their  turbulence  and 
corruption. 

Augment  the  number  of  electors,  they  exclaim  in 
another  direction,  and  when  every  citizen  is  called  on  to 
vote,  seduction  will  be  rendered  impracticable.  Take 
erery  means  to  diminish  them,  they  repeat  in  a  third, 
and  the  choice  of  our  representatives  will  then  be  en- 
trusted to  men  of  honour,  bona  ^de  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  who  will  not  descend  to  a  base  tmflic  upon  their 
rights.  The  first  of  these  opinions  leads  directly  to 
univenal  suffrage,  and  Preston  is  there  to  furnish  a 
reply.  As  to  the  second,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  be 
ID  any  degree  preferable.  In  the  present  system,  the 
contest  is  carried  on,  at  least  with  equal  arms.  An 
elector,  whatever  may  be  his  vote,  is  sure  (o  have  bis 
conveyance,  eating  and  drinking,  at  free  cost.  As  long 
u  bribery  goes  no  farther  than  this,  he  is  in  the  fall 
and  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  freedom.  liaise  the  quali- 
fiimtion  of  the  franchise,  and  to  the  bribery  of  a  few 
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(listinguishea  their  public  speeches.  There  is  bat  one 
omission  in  all  this,  that  the;  forget  to  express  distinctly 
what  are  (he  real  objects  they  have  in  view,  or  rather 
tbey  do  not  forget,  but  take  good  care,  bow  they  com- 
mit so  material  an  imprudence.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
assembled  at  the  same  table,  the  opposition  and  the 
counter- opposition  of  France.  As  lon^  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  general  attacks  upon  the  Ministry,  or  to 
vague  declamations  in  praise  of  liberty,  every  thing 
would  probably  go  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  But 
d«  you  imagine,  that  the  moment  they  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  give  their  opinions  a  precise  and 
de(ermiua(e  form,  the  whole  of  this  Battering  appear- 
ance of  harmony  would  not  immediately,  in  some  man- 
ner or  other,  be  taken  up!  Xow  this  is  precisely  the 
cose  with  the  reformers  of  England. 

What  conclusions  then  are  we  to  draw  from  all  this? 
That  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  Parliamentary 
Beform  ;  that  this  reform  ought  perhaps  not  to  precede 
but  to  follow  many  other  changes  of  still  higher  import ; 
and  that  in  awaiting  this  desirable  amelioration,  iho 
people  of  England  cannot  do  better  than  to  sit  down 
satisfied  with  the  existing  system.  From  so  much  in- 
qniry  and  discussion  as  lately  have  taken  place,  a  clear 
and  simple  idea  must  sooner  or  later  undoubtedly  spring 
up,  which  in  due  time  will  strike  all  eyes,  and  shake  to 
their  foundation  every  remaining  prejudice.  It  will 
then  bo  full  time  to  embody  such  idea  into  a  law ;  but 
till  then,  every  attempt  at  change  will  be  little  other 
than  an  innovation  without  an  improvement.  Taking 
every  thing  together,  there  is  besides,  it  must  be  te- 
voL,  II.  i 
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membeHMl,  ia  tbe  present  system,  somethiu^  exceedingly  j 
vigoroQB  and  grand.     It  is  surely  no  ordinary  spectacler  j 
that  of  a  mitioQ  convened  upon  nu  appointed  day,  UlJ 
bear  the  humble  supplication  of  its  rulers,  and  ace 
iog  to  their  works  to  confirm  or  cashier  them;  snch  ad| 
institation  may  well  defy  many  sneers,  and  resist  the  ii 
fluonco  of  many  inherent  vices.     And  wimt  in  effect  are  I 
its  actual  results?     Of  six  >mndred  and  fifty  niemben^  J 
not  more  tliiin  one  hundred  mm  Sfty  have  been  cbangedi^l 
and  already  the  eyes  of  the      iblio  are  turned  on  aMI 
sides  towards  the  new  parliaci     t.     The  numerical  ra»- 
jority  it  is  well  known  cannot  suffer  any  material  altera*^ 
tion,  and  yet  every  one  is  in  expectation  and  sospenaejfl 
What  is  tbe  cause  of  this  singtilar  phenomenon?  aii4l 
how  come.s  it  that  an   assembly  born  in  the  very  lap  a 
riubes  and  corruption,  is  capable  of  inspiring  an  interc 
so  lively  1  bow  ie  it  possible,  that  any  thing  can  be  ex-1 
peeted  from  a  meeting  so  defectively  constituted  ii 
i.i;v  iirJuin.'     It  is,   because  tbe  wry  riyht  of  election 
implies  a  power  iihicli  is  su|i(Tior  to  it ;  and  as  long  aS 
it  shall  be  prrmit(e<l  to  develope  itself  freely,  this  power, 
in    Eiii>  1,1111.1,   iuust    alnavs    end    by    carrying    before  it 
tvcry  other.     I  speak  of  public  opinion,  of  the  sove* 
ivi;;)!  iiiK'i-  111'  the  ciilirc  nation,  the  ])Ower  before  wbich 
iiiii-t  liiiw   ^ill  ullirr  |i(iuers   in   the  ctnnitrv.      The  <iristo> 
iiaL-i,    IImIi'  i\i.>(s  but   lliii-iKjh   .aid  by  it,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  Hatter  its  supremacy,  in  order  to  muBtfUB  iU 
own  due  rank  and  station  in  the  commnnity.  '^lim^w 
public  manners  continue  pnre  and  vigorous,  where  the 
press  is  free,  where  tbe  right  of  associating  and  meetio^ 
in  public  is  wittmut  control  or  restriction,  what  could  a 
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pariiameat  be  oapattle  of  effeetiog  wbtefa  wbs  once  aban^ 
doned  by  public  opiuion .'  On  all  sides  would  soon  sprin^f 
up  new  rivals,  ui  ubw  Honses,  in  new  assemblies  of  the 
nation,  who,  chosen  freely  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
would  soon  rise  above  it  in  popiilur  estimation.  Towards 
Hem  exclusively  would  the  public  direct  its  attention, 
in  them  exclusively  would  the  public  repose  its  confi- 
dence. In  vain  would  the  legitimate  House  of  Com- 
mons send  forth  its  decrees;  in  vain  would  it  fulminate 
its  prohibitions:  its  competitors  would  revive  under  a 
Ibousaitd  pretexts,  and  favoured  by  the  very  agitation 
and  tumult  even  of  the  electors,  they  would  ultimately 
atKceed  by  governing;  the  country.  Let  no  one  then  be 
deceived ;  public  opinion  has  always  in  the  end  obtained 
what  it  Killed  with  energy;  and  if,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  English  code  continues  still  to  be  stained 
with  the  relics  of  for  roe  r  fanaticism  and  iuequality,  it  is 
because  inequality  and  fanaticism  still  exist  in  the  man- 
ners and  mind  of  the  English  people. 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  reformers  seem  alto- 
gether to  have  passed  over  this  important  truth.  It  was 
against  the  parliament  that  their  efforts  were  exclusively 
directed.  They  seem  scarcely  lo  have  thought  of  re- 
Munntiag  to  llie  original  principle.  At  last,  however, 
Ibeir  eyes  are  opened.  They  no  longer  aim  at  the  stim- 
mit,  but  ut  the  base,  well  assured  of  a  complete  victory 
the  moment  that  public  opinion  shall  declare  in  their 
fitvour.  Hence  it  is  that  books  have  repluced  coRspira- 
ciett,  and  (he  corn  question  that  of  unnual  pnrliamenta. 
rtiis  Ufw  mari-li  ol'  things  and  mon  cannot  but  be  at- 
tuudtfd  with  some  gtuul  result.  Thanks  to  sudi  a  vhange ; 
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tbe  great  politicul  farce,  so  long  played  off  betnaen  op- 
posite parties,  tias  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  or 
rather  those  parties  tlierascivcs  have  very  nearly  become 
extinguished.  WLen  in  the  present  day  we  talk  eitberi  I 
of  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  we  talk,  of  things  which  no  longer 
have  a  meaning.  Mr.  Canning  is  a  Torf,  and  yet  be  i^ 
was  who  proposed  the  changes  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  the  corn  laws.  In""^  n-^y  jg  ^  Whig,  aud  he, 
it  is  said,  has  declared  in  puniun  nt,  that  lie  will  trans- 
mit untouched  to  hia  son  the  infa  ritance  of  his  fathon^  1 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  Radical,  and  he  professes  the 
most  marked  aversion  to  any  system  which  docs  not 
sanction  the  principle  of  entail,  and  the  inequality  whicbi 
at  present  exists  in  the  division  and  apportioning  of  pro- . 
perty.  After  such  anomalies,  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  Tory, ,  I 
Whig,  and  Radical.  Between  Whig  and  Tory,  Huot,  I 
professes  lo  see  but  one  distinction,  that  (be  Tory  is 
iicni;ill_\  in  iioH'or,  and  the  Whig  is  anxious  (o  be  so. 
This  ujiimon  indeed  may  he  considered  applicable  to  a 
great  number  of  Whi^s.  For  many  years,  opinions 
were  never  consulted  in  the  selection  of  a  party.  A 
mnn  assiimi'd  (he  principles  of  Whig  or  Tory,  from 
iiici'M  liiniily  compact  or  inlicritancc:  the  member  of 
such  and  .siiili  a  house  could  nut  without  dishonour  sit 
do\wi  oil  ihe  l)i-nclies  of  the  opposiliun,  or  of  such  ano- 
ther, on  those  of  the  treasury : — they  were  ministerlal^tfi; 
or  oppositionists  born.  In  other  particnlan,  th^^  MAi 
in  every  respect  the  same  ideas,  the  same  opinions,  and 
the  same  prejudices.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  circle  ia 
London,  the  admission  into  which  requires  the  proof  of 


at  Icnst  four  quarters  of  nobility;  an^  more  tban  one 
Whig;  of  high  birlU  invcigfas  with  bitterness  against 
those  Tillanous  shopkeepers,  who  have  bad  ihe  insolence 
to  blazon  upon  their  equipages  their  coats  of  arras. 
Speak  of  the  game  laws  to  Mr.  Peel  or  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  then  tell  me  which  of  the  two  is  tbe 
most  liberal  ? 

This  decomposition  or  dissolution  of  ancient  parties, 
is  indeed  quite  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
TTie  elements  which  originally  composed  them  must  in 
time  havo  acquired  new  affinities.  Until  these  allintties 
shall  be  clearly  ascertained,  there  of  course  will  continue 
to  be  ranch  confusion  and  disorder,  but  out  of  this  dis- 
order, sooner  or  later  must  arise,  a  new  system,  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things.  To  a  classification  altogether  fac- 
titlons,  will  gradually  succeed  another,  infinitely  more 
natural:  every  one  will  then  know  his  objects  and  bis 
intentions,  what  he  aims  at,  whither  he  is  going,  and 
the  public  will  no  longer  be  duped  by  a  few  high-sound- 
ing wortlH.  The  discussion  of  the  corn  question  is  well 
calculated  to  accelerate  these  changes.  There  wilt  ere 
long  be  a  alruggle.  direct  and  uncompromising ;  a 
straggle  of  substantial  and  solid  interests,  between  tho 
contending  powers  of  tbe  coramunity;  and  such  in 
general  are  iill  those  which  lead  to  any  thing  eflicient  or 
permanent  in  a  conntry.  The  question  for  decision  will 
then  be,  whether  a  few  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  their  iiicoraes  to  their  present  rental,  will  insist  on 
Iheir  privilege  of  starving  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
Neitlier  the  people  nor  Mr.  Canning  seem  to  bo  of  this 
opinion :  but  the  aristocracy  is  alarmed,  and  it  ia  not 
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unlikely  the  nliole  will  ond  by  a  miitutil  comi>roDii9(r  I 
between  all  parties.  In  sncb  a  case,  however,  to  cotrf^l 
promise  is  to  yield.  Taken  indivuluatly,  four  handredJ 
out  of  the  six  hundred  members  of  the  CommoHS,  ; 
very  possibly  supporters  of  the  most  absolute  prohibU  I 
ti6D ;  but  in  their  public  capacity,  they  dare  not  for  aa  | 
instant  maiataiu  these  seutimeuts,  so  completely  ; 
diey  under  the  wholesome  rol  of  that  public  opl-  I 

nion,  which  in  other  places  and  circumstances  thg^l 
afltect  to  despise.  Under  such  a  ^ardtansfaip  as  this,  I 
there  cannot  exist  a  bad  parliament. 

After  lie  h;is  witnessed  the  elections,  conduct  ii stranger  I 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  will  not  believe  i 
possible  ihiit  such  means  could  produce  so  renmrkablal 
a  result,   or  that  a  machine  so  rickety  in   itself,  whed  f 
applied  to  use,  could  work  so  well.     To  solve  the  pttvl 
blem,  a  word  or  two  will  be  sufBcient.     With  sucbi ' 
I'vt'fv  tiling-  becomes  intelligible;  wilbout  thein,  uotbiiig^. 
Chiiiii    (u-inorrow  the  English  press;  prohibit  the  citi- 
zens from  meeting  or  speaking  in  public  ;  prevent  tliem 
from  associiifin^'  togi'tlier,   ;is  they  may  tliink    proper  ; 
see  that  the  elections  be  conducted  in  secrecy  and  si- 
lence, !iud  ill  a  very  short  period  you  will  have  Venice 
instead  (if  Lowlon.      Yet  all  the  forms  of  the  conslilu- 
tliiri  sli;t!l  nii-iiiusly  lie  iircscrved  ;  anil   more   than   one 
politician  may  still  continue  to  indulge  iii  ecstasies  on 
the  exact  balance  of  the  several  coostituept  sowen  6f 
the  republic.     Between  the  43rd  and  Slat  degrq*,  {HT 
latitude,  there  does  exist  a  country  which  has  Dearly 
come  (othis.     But  as  long  as  a  certain  word  remaiiw 
written  on  a  certain  piece  of  paper,  for  a  great  portion 
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of  maiikttul,  it  is  quite  suflicient.  It  reminds  one  of 
Ibe  horse  wbiclt  Orlando  dragged  after  liim:  the  beast 
was  an  admiriible  odc,  it  is  true,  but  it  hud  one  defect, 
that  of  being  dead. 

ra  .,  No.   XXII. 

WATERFORl)  ELECTION. 

I. — Firit  Addresx  nf  Lord  Geortfe  Beresford  la  the 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  tmd  Freeholdets,  of 
the  County  iif  Waterford. 

Gentlemen. 

f  would  not  have  intruded  myself  upon  your  atten- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  exercise  of  your  elective  fran- 
chise must  be  distant,  did  I  not  fear  that  my  silence 
might  be  misinterpreted ;  and  I  should  indeed  regret, 
that  any  of  those  friends  whose  independent  support 
bus  rendered  my  success  certain  (let  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  take  place  when  it  may),  should  believe  that 
the  security  with  which  they  Lave  invested  me  can 
ever  make  me  unmindful  that  it  is  to  their  kindness  T 
owe  it. 

I  fully  agree  with  my  juvenile  antagonist,  that  the 
result  of  the  approaching  contest  will  do  much  to  de- 
termine the  real  nature  of  the  elective  franchise— to 
determine  whether  property  is  to  have  its  due  weight, 
and  whether  the  long- cherished  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  are  to  exert  their  fair  and  legitimate  ioHn- 
ence,  or  whether  the  political  obedience  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  freeholder  is  due  to  his  spiritual  guide— and 
whether  the  county  of  Waterford  is  to  put  forth  its 


strengtli  in  the  dignity  of  independence,  or  to  oroDolf  n 
to  a  coslilion  hatched  and  held  together  by  a  fev  detna^ 
gogues,  unconnected  with  your  county,  who  ctaiin 
toleration  they  have  never  practised. 
Gentlemen, 

I  seek  a  seat  in  parliament  at  your  hands,  as  an  I 
object  of  ambition — of  bonest,  of  honourable  ambi- 
tioii.  I  seek  your  independent  support  upon  prid-  1 
ciples  as  independent,  and  offer  myself  to  your  cod*  I 
sideratioo,  not  as  an  intolerant  or  party  nan  (as  bac-l 
been  invidiously  alleged  against  me),  but  as  an  ind»»i 
pendent  candidate,  unshackled  by  coalition,  unfettered  1 
by  associations,  ansubdaed  by  demagt^nes,  anawed  ttfM 
power,  and  unpledged  to  the  support  of  men  or  meo^l 
sures;  free  as  thiit  glorious  conslilutioii  which  we  justly  1 
prize  as  our  dearest  inheritance,  and  determined  ooo^  I 
scientiously  and  fearlessly  to  support  the  best  interests  i 
of  my  native  country  and  of  the  empire  at  large. 

L'|ion  liiLSL'  principles  I  rest  iny  pretensions,  and 
soiiL-it  jour  powerful  and  conslitutioual  support,  to  re- 
buke aiul  nnnililliiti;  llii:  iiimalural  and  intolerant  com- 
biiiatiou  foi-mifd  afjuiust  your  rj^hu  and  iudep^iudeuoe. 
Nor  iMti  I  for  a  moment  doubt  that  your  spirited  and 
p;ttri«tl(:  exertions  uill  maintain  mc  in  the  proud  situa- 
tion wliith  I  now  liold,  and  in  wliich  nij  family  and 
myself  have  lon^'  hiid  the  honour  to  serve  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

■■■■.ilalW 

(jt'nllemen, 
Your  much  obliged  and  devoted  Servant, 

GliORGE  T.  Berbsford. 

Ciitrngliiiiorc,  Jui  October,  ISi5. 


n.—Addresgo/H.  VttUers  Stuart,  Esq.  to  theOmttf- 
itten,  Chrgymen,  and  FreeJioldera,  of  tht  County 
Waterford. 

GentlemeD, 

Called  apOD  as  I  have  been  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  independent  electors,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  aiinuunce 
without  further  delay  my  intention  of  oflering  myself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  your  county  at  the 
next  election.  ' 

Little  known  as  yet  in  public  life,  I  could  not  think 
of  soliciting  your  Hoffrages  without  jiving  yon  previ- 
ouhIv  an  open  and  explicit  declaration  of  my  political 
sentiments. 

To  the  British  constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of 
onr  liberties  and  our  glory,  I  feel  an  ardent  attachment ; 
and  as  Catholic  emancipation  is  that  measure  which  in 
my  mind  is  best  calculated  to  uphold  and  strengthen  It, 
my  constant  and  most  strennous  exertions  shall  be  di- 
rected towards  its  accomplishment.  In  making  this 
declaration,  my  motive  is  not  one  of  selfish  policy,  which 
wouhl  accommodate  principle  to  temporary  advantage. 
I  am  influenced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  justice  of  the 
elaims  of  my  Catholic  fellow- subjects,  and  by  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  their  views  and  principles. 
The  desire  which  they  manifest,  with  so  unequivocal  a 
unanimity,  to  be  relieved  from  disabilities  and  to  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  state,  while  it  affords  a  proof 
that  they  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, gives  the  stroogest  and  beat  aasurauce  of  their  dis- 
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posiUoD  to  mamtain  it. — Every  true  friend  tg  (be  rtal  I 
welfare  of  the  empice  must  be  deeply  interested  in  tlie  I 
success  of  this  great  measure.  Ireland  can  never  prosper  J 
Dor  eojoy  tranquillity,  uur  will  the  security  of  Englaud  J 
rest  on  a  solid  Iiasis,  whilst  seven  millions  of  inhabitantA  I 
are  kept,  on  account  of  tenets  purely  religious,  in  a  state  ■ 
of  political  servitude. 

As  I  mean  now  to  have  the  honour  of  making  per*  1 
sonal  application  to  each  of  vuu,  I  deem  it  right  to  I 
moke  this  explicit  avowal  m  terms  upon  which  i^ 

aspire  to  the  high  honour  ol  becoming  one  of  youi  I 
representatives  in  parliament.  I  would  not  purchase  a  , 
single  vote  by  apy  artful  disguise  of  my  aeotimeots.! 
upon  a  subject  of  such  paramount  interest  to  the  empiM  1 
at  large,  and  of  such  peculiar  importance  to  the  county  1 
of  Waterford  ;  and  if  I  have  the  misfortune  of  di&erbigf  J 
with  any  of  my  friends  upon  this  groat  and  vital  qne»^  [ 
tioii,  I  biive  oiil_v  to  claim  that  indulgence  to  wliich 
lu.nest  conviction  is  jusll^  entitlod. 

With  every  feeling  of  respect, 

I  hiuc  llic  lioUDTir  111  remain. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  linmblc  Servant, 

II i:s  It  ^    Vi  1, 1, 1 1; Rfi  Stli  a  li  i' 

U-,rl,..r.,l-,l,  Align,!  H,1B25, 

Ill.—Sum  Total  of  the  Poll.  '"     ' 

Mr.  Power  ....  1424 
Mr.  Stuart  ....  1357 
Lord  George  Beresford  .  .     528 
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Besides  upwards  of  sewn  hundrtd  frwholiUra  more, 
who  were  ready  to  come  to  Ihe  poll,  for  Power  and 
Stuart,  wben  his  Lordship  gave  in. 

--'"'  No.   XXTII. 

ORDER  OF   LIBERATORS. 
Rules  and  Regulationa  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  of  the  Liberators  is  a  voluutary  association 
of  Irishmen  for  purposes  legal  and  useful  to  Irelttiid. 
The  objects  of  "  The  Order  "  arc  these : — 

I.  As  a  mode  of  expressing^  tlio  gratitude  and  con- 
6(lence  of  the  people  for  past  services : — 

II.  To  form  a  society  of  persons,  who  will  consider  it 
a  duty  due  to  their  country  to  eflectuate  the  following 
purposes : — 

No.  1.  To  prerent  the  formation  or  continuance  in 
their  respective  vicinages  of  any  secret  society  or  con- 
federacy whatsoever,  the  greatest  evil  in  Ireland,  and 
that  which  has  tended  most  to  prevent  the  success  of 
her  efforts  to  melioriitc  the  condition  of  the  people, 
bein^f  secret  societies.  No  person  who  is  not  deeply 
convinced  of  this  troth,  can  belong  to  the  Order  of 
Liberators. 

No.  3.  To  conciliate  all  classes  of  Irishmen  in  one 
bond  of  brotherhood  and  affection,  so  that  all  religions 
animosities  may  for  ever  cease  among  Irishmen. 

No.  3.  To  bury  in  total  and  eternal  oblivion  all 
ancient  animosities  and  reproaches,  no  matter  by  whom 
inflicted  or  who  may  be  the  sntTerer. 

No.  4,   To  prevent  the  future  occurrence  of  fends 
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and  riots  at  markets,  fairs,  and  patrons,  and  (o  reconcile 
tbe  parties  and  factions  whit^b  have  hitherto  disgrat 
many  parts  of  Ireland. 

No.  5.  To  promote  the  collection  of  a  national  f 
for  national  purposes,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  ( 
sistentlj  with  law. 

No.  6.  To  protect  all  persons  possessed  of  ( 
electife  franchise,  and  especially  the  forty -shilling  fre* 
holdurs,  from  alt  vindictive  proceedings  on  account  * 
the  free  exercise  of  such  fran      ie. 

No.  7.  To  promote  the  acquisition  of  such  franchise 
and  its  due  registry,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  ii 
each  county  and  city  in  Ireland,  and  the  political  bias^a 
the  voters  generally. 

No,  8.  To  promote  tbe  system  of  dealing  eTclnsivt 
with  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  ProtcAtt 
and  Catholic,  with  a  selection,  when  a  clwico  cun  I 
iiiadf,  of  Protestant  friends,  being  the  most  disinter- 1 
■  '<ili'il  of  tiR'  two  ;  aud  also  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos>' 
stbie,  all  dealing  u'ilh  the  enemies  of  Ireland,  wbelhorl 
Proleslanf  Oningcnien,  or  Orange  Catholics,  the  worst 
of  all  Oranseists. 

No.  !f.  To  promote  the  exclusive  use  of  articles  th< 
gnivth  and  immnfaoture  of  Ireland. 

No.  10.     'I'j    ffirni    two    disliiict    tribunals    in    every 
coiintv,    MJlfi    blanches    in    every     town     aud     village 
therein — the  one  for  (be  purpose  (^  reconcilivg:  4iffte> 
cnces,  and  procuring  parties  to  s^juat  thdir  litigiAMtai-' 
and  disputes,  and  tbe  other  tribunal  for  the   purpose  : 
of  deciding,    by   arbitration,   litigations   and   dispblas  • 
between  parties  who  may   resist  a  settlement  witfaont 


DUTIES  OF  INSPECTORS  AND  tiifultfcflf-'* 
WARDENS. 

The  committee  having  taken  into  couHidemtion  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  five  inspectors  of  Catholic 
Rent  ia  each  coanty,  bare  agreed  to  the  following  re- 
port:— 

That  Kuch  appointment  would  manifestly  be  of  the 
greatest  utility,  in  order  the  better  to  organise  find  ex- 
tend the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Rent  to  every  Parish 
in  Ireland;  bnt  to  render  the  appointment  of  perma- 
nent value,  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  each  county  for  themselves. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  conntiea  in 
this  most  useful  measure,  the  committee  do  strongly 
recommend  the  AssooialioD  to  appoint  from  amongst 
their  members  one  chief  or  head  inspector  of  Catbolio 
Rent  for  each  county. 

That  it  he  the  duty  of  such  inspector  to  repair  without 
delay  to  the  county  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  effectuate  the  following 
pur[Kises : — 

I,  To  procure  the  appointment  of  five  local  inspectors 
of  Catholic  Rent  in  and  for  each  county. 

II.  To  procure  such  inspectors  to  divide,  and  to  as- 
sist then)  in  dividing,  the  county  into  five  districts  of 
parishes,  so  as  to  make  each  district  as  nearly  equal  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  having  rogard  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances erf*  each  couoty. 
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|ki  HI.  Tu  arrange  with  the  local  JDSpflctots, 
sonaliy  to  assist  them  in  procuring  ttic  nominntion 
Catholic  churi^li wardens  in  every  parish  in  the  county. 

IV.  To  arruuge  with  the  local  inspecton  and  cburcli- 
wurdeiis  to  have  the  Citlholic  Retit  collected  in  each 
parish  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  caooth— such  Sonday 
to  be  called  Catholic  Rent  Sunday. 

V.  That  each  inspector  be  ai'thorised  and  ret|utred  lo 
organise  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Rent  in  every 
parish,  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  inspectors  and 
church  war  dens,  as  far  as  he  can  procure  the  same  ;  but 
that  it  be  an  indispensable  duty  upon  him  to  have  (be 
Rent  put  into  a  state  of  collection  as  speedily  as  pi 
sible,  even  previously  lo  Ihe  appointment  of  local 
spectors  or  churchwardens, 

VI.  That  the  chief  inspector  do  give  full  instructions 
to  tbe  local  inspectors  and  churchwardens  for  the  dis^ 
rii:ir;if  <i(  thuir  respective  duties. 

VII.  'I'lj.il  tilt.-  diiiies  of  the   local   inspectors  areas 

To  m:ikc  a  return  once  a  month  to  the  Catholic  Asso> 
ciatioii,  giving  in  detail— 

1st.  'I'iio  names  of  the  parishes  in  the  dbtrict  in  oiM 
oJlllllli, 

'■Iml  'llie  nam.'  iuid  ;id(lrcss  of  each  Calholie  clerg-y- 
III. Ill  ill  such  district  in  a  separate  column. 

8rd.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Catko^s  ohoBcli- 
warden  in  bis  district  in  a  separate  coltamn-.  '        "  .' 

4th.  The  names  of  the  parishes  in  which  there  are 
no  church  wardens  appointed  in  u  separate  coluOHi ;  W>d 
to  add  to  sui'h  la^t-menlioricd  column  such  ii 
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the  inspector  bus  taken  to  procure  the  appointment  of 
c Lurch wurdcns  in  the  parishes  contained  in  such  last' 
mentioned  column. 

&th.  The  numeH  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  Catholic 
Rent  has  been  collected  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  the  amount  of  such  collection,  and  how  it  has  been 
disposed  of. 

Gth.  The  nantes  of  the  parishes  in  which  no  Catholic 
Rent  has  been  collected  in  the  preceding  month,  and  to 
Mate  any  suggestions  that  he  may  deem  useful  for  ex- 
lending  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Bent  to  the  de- 
faulting  parishes. 

viii.  That  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  churchwardens 
be- 

1st.  To  assist  the  purochiul  clergy  in  all  affairs  relat- 
ing to  temporal  concerns  of  the  parish  and  its  schools, 
and  other  charities  which  the  parochial  clergy  may  con- 
fide to  Ihem. 

2nd.  To  procure  parish  collectors  of  Catholic  Rent, 
to  any  extent  that  may  be  required  to  complete  the  col- 
lection of  the  Catholic  Rent  within  that  parish. 

3rd.  To  give  notice  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every 
BLOolh  thuL  the  enftuing  Sunday,  being  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  mouth,  would  be  the  Catholic  Rent  Sunday. 

4th.  To  attend,  either  in  person  or  by  a  deputy,  at 
each  muss  on  the  Catholic  Rent  Sunday,  iind  to  receive 
all  snch  sums  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed. 

f>th.  To  give  all  useful  information  to  the  local  inspeo- 
lors  of  the  district  for  the  better  collection  and  anrange- 
nit-nt  of  the  Catholic  Rent. 

(ilh.  To  make  a  mouthiy  report  to  the  Catholic  At- 
soi'iation  of  Ireland  on  the  following  heads; —  ' 
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X»U  Ab  to  the  amonat  of  Catholic   Rent  coltecte<l  i 
the  parish  within  the  month. 

2nd.  The  Dumber  of  registered  freebolderfl. 

3rd.  Whether  there  be  any  and  what  number  of  p 
sona  capable  of  being  registered  as  freeholders,  bat  wbm 
are  not  no. 

4th.  The  known  or  at  least  probable  political  bias  oC 
the  freeholders,  stating  as  well  as  can  be  done  the  con 
parativo  numbers  of  each  parly. 

fill).  The  number  of  schools  in  the  pariah,  and  li 
supported — and  whether  on  ijberal  principles,  or  < 
Kiidare  Place,  or  other  impro[>er  plan. 

(>lh.  To  state  all  matters  of  local  grievance. i 
parish,  especially  with  respect  to  any  magisterial  delta 
(juency. 

7lh.  To  state  the  situation  of  the  parish  in  lelatio) 
to  tithes,  parish  cess,  and  count;  rates. 

Th^  Committee  earnestly  recommend  the  mloption 
III  \\ir  jil,i;i  (if  naming  for,  and  seiidiiig  to,  eiU'li  rnunty  a 
chid' 01'  iii'ad  in.spectur,  so  as  to  arrange  and  org'anise 
the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Rent  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  procLim  those  abuuduiit  resources  which  the  present 
statu  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  so  {iress- 

Tlii.-  fiilloHiii,--  duties  ihc  Commit  Ice  deem  to  be- 
long e[{ii.i1!j  and  vilallv  to  ('<ii-h  class  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  any  way  in  the  collection  .of -Uw-d^thilis 
Bent:—  .   .  ...^-.        -rTTa 

1st.  To  prevent  the  existence  of  Whiteboy  distubf 
ances  of  every  species  and  description. 

2nd.  To  prevent  the  existence  of  any  secret  i 
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3rd.  To  prevent  tlie  taking  of  illegal  oaths  of  any 
nature  or  kiud  whatsoever. 

4tb.  To  put  an  end  to  partj  feuds  and  quarrels  of  all 
kinds. 

5th.  To  take  care  that  an  accurate  census  of  each 
parish  be  procured. 

6th,  To  collect  signatures  to  the  several  petitions,  and 
transmit  them  for  presentation. 

7tli.  To  promote  peaceable  and  moral  conduct,  antl 
universal  charity  and  benevolence,  amongst  alt  classes. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  success  cannot,  and 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  attained,  unless  we  procure  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  Catholic  clergy. — 
That  venerated  and  most  exemplary  class  of  men,  will 
give  us  their  assistance  on  the  terms  only  of  our  deserv- 
ing that  assistance. 

John  Joseph  Muhphv,  Chairman, 


LIBERAL  CLUBS. 

Ltlter  of  Mr.  WyM,  Jtin.  on  tke  Organization  of 
Uberal  Club*. 

Waterford,  July  30,  1828. 
Sir. 
It  has  always  Mcurred  to  me  that  the  great  defect  in 
our  entire  system  was — the  want  of  a  good  organization. 
By  good,  I  mean,  a  unifomi,  universal,  permanent,  sys- 
tem of  enlightened  and   energetic   co-operation.     Co- 
operation we,  no  doabt,  have,  and  much  intelligence, 
VOL.  II.  k 
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and  more  energy ;  but  the  other  reqinattes  BtUI  appear 
to  be  eminently  wanling.  To  say  that  Ireland  feels  as 
one  man,  is  merely  saying  tbat  there  is  common  suffer- 
ing;, common  pursuit,  and  common  sympathy;  but  &oatr 
ing  loosely  over  eociety,  without  order  or  combination, 
this  feeliof  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  practical  avail.  Lik« 
similar  powers  in  the  physical  world,  unless  i>Tes.sed,  by 
skill  and  management,  into  proper  directions  and  com- 
binations, for  any  really  useful  resnlt,  they  might  as 
w«U  not  exist.  We  want  a  well-digested  system  af 
political  tactics,  emauatiuf^  from  a  single  ptnuti  and 
extending'  in  circle  upon  circle,  until  it  shdl  embrace 
the  entire  nation.  We  want  not  merely  an  eleclricd 
spark  here  and  there  from  the  body,  surprising:  and 
nstonisliiitg  for  ti  moment,  but  a  continued  stream  of 
tbe  fluid,  a  rc<rularly  augmenting  system  of  light  and 
power.  The  materials  lie  in  abundance  around  us ; — 
the  time  is  comir  to  give  them  shape  and  utility  ;— we 
li;ivi'  iin  lunger  to  create — ^we  hiive  only  to  make  use  of 
wliul  \n'  liuve  created — we  have  only  l"  sil  down  and 
npply  and  arrange— the  materials  are  in  our  hands. 

Uur  public  business  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by 
agsjregate  meetings  of  all  Ireland  (as  tbey  are  called^, 
by  cOiiTity  ineciings,  city  meetings,  parish  meetings,  and 
ibe  As-souialimi.  Now  all  liit.'it'  are  excellent  tilings 
n\ioii  jjropcTly  brought  to  act  together:  the  defect  I 
complain  of  is,  that  they  are  not,  .Thsf>* 
desultory,  seldom  held  in  conoatt^  and,;! 
in  reference  or  relation  to  each  other.  I  do  BOt  «ay 
-that  they  are  of  little  use,  but  I  say  they  Bi^pht  be  af  • 
great  deal  more.    I  would  not  keep  them  separated  «Bd 
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imGoniiected,  but  I  would  liang  one  upon  the  other;  ] 
would  Irv  to  make  them,  not,  us  they  are,  a  aeries  of 
tinJr»,  but  a  chain.  The  aggregate  meetings  of  all  Ire- 
lanti,  for  instaace,  are  absolute  illusions.  The  very 
namo  is  a  misnomer.  All  Ireland  ia  indeed  summoned, 
bnt,  debarred  as  we  nre  from  delegation,  all  Ireland 
cannot  come.  Few  of  our  provincial  geitlry  are  ever 
present:  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  this  extended 
sense,  not  at  all.  Fictions,  political  as  well  as  legal, 
may  go  very  far,  but  I  know  of  none  which  can  convert 
the  men  of  Dublin  into  the  men  of  Waterford  and 
Cork.  It  is  true  they  generally  express  the  same  or 
similar  opinions,  but  this  is  a  coincidence,  not  a  result. 
There  is  no  representation,  the  usual  remedy  for  tliii* 
defect :  the  nntion  is  not  present  either  in  person  or  by 
attorney.  But  how  is  this  to  be  obviated,  and  what  can 
we  Ao*.  Simply  this — hold  the  meetings  if  we  like,  bat 
give  them  a  right  name ;  call  them  the  aggregate  meet> 
ings  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  which  they  are, 
and  not  the  meetings  of  all  Ireland,  which  they  oer- 
lainly  are  not. 

The  County  nuelings  ore  scarcely  better  constitated. 
They  are,  too  often,  the  mere  accompaniments  of  an 
assizes.  If  there  be  an  eloquent  or  loquacious  Catholic 
on  the  circuit,  they  take  place ;  if  sick  or  absent,  they  do 
not.  Like  the  man  of  Roderick  Dhu,  they  spring  np 
where  the  bar  treads ;  when  the  bar  pa5se><  on,  they  sink 
into  the  ground.  This  is  no  evil  for  public  men,  and 
perhaps  a  slight  one  for  the  country  :  iu  all  cases  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  inevitable.  Country  gentlemen  are  not 
«Rnly  to  be  got  together  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
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They         ■  their  home  first,  antl  then  their  country,  i 
are  always  ready  to  attend  to  her  interests  wheneviri 
they  Had  thcni  (which  sometimes  happens)  in  compaf 
with   their  own.     Besides,   though  tolerable  lists 
they  are  bad  speakers,  and  it  is  natural  and  proper  th^  1 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  transit  of  a  star.     B^  I 
what,  after  all,  is  the  real  use  of  this;     Has  a  hal^*  1 
yearly  speech  or  tv  t   regenerated  a   com 

try; 

The  parishes,  till  wi  se  few  years  back, 

mere  brute  matter —absolute  inert  or  dead. 
clergy  were  doubting  or  afraia  ;  they  had  the  mei 
of  the  past— the  shadows,  and  dreams,  and  hobgoblja) 
of  the  niglit,  about  them  still.  The  people  were  whi 
the  clergy  and  gentry  niadu  them;  newspapers  were  e 
only  not  read,  but  not  written — the  schoolmaster,  , 
abroad,  was  in  the  shape  of  an  oppressor,  and  not  as  fa 
now  is,  (if  a  deliverer— the  scholar  saw  the  charter 
lioiisi'  ill  instruction,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  whipped 
and  persecuted  into  education.  The  peasant  kuew  qo 
other  couiilry  lliaii  his  ilirm-no  law  hut  lithe  law  on 
one  side,  and  his  own  guerilla  law  on  the  other — xuf 
rights  h[it  llie  half  rights,  the  miserable  crumbs  wbic^ 
fell  by  inailverlence  from  the  table  of  his  bloated  and 
rack-riTit  latidlonl.  I5y  degree.';,  and  by  slow  dep-ees, 
the  thing  altered.  The  government,  dreaming  abgut 
its  own  wretched  interests,  whilst  the  Hi^ei;a|ta'd^j| 
nation  were  at  stake,  letting  loose  the  reins,  aalAw 
pulling  them  back — committing  the  people  to  them- 
selves, and  then  exciting  them  when  so  committed,  va* 
the  thief  caiise  of  this  great  revolution.     Then  came 
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the  imbecililips  of  the  local  ascendancy  masters.  The 
people  and  their  strength  wrro  set  at  defiance — Itieir 
pride  was  goaded — they  were  gradually,  fully,  and  effec- 
tunlly.  roused.  The  slave  conquered :  the  tax-master 
■was  trampled  to  the  earth.  Wateriord,  Loath,  &c. 
vindicated  the  honour  of  our  national  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. The  people  got  tired  of  kneeling,  and  rose  up 
almost  in  one  mass,  and  wnlked,  in  a  few  days,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  in  the  dust.  Two  or  three  elections 
did  more  in  educating  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
wrongs  and  power,  than  all  the  petitioning,  and  grovel- 
ling, and  chiding,  of  the  last  half  century.  Then  came 
the  Sitn;(/Mnfou£  meetings,  an  excellent  measure;  and 
bad  they  taken  place  on  any  other  day  than  on  a  Sun- 
day— a  mighty  miracle.  As  it  was.  there  was  illusioo 
in  the  business.  The  petition  came  to  them — they  did 
rot  go  to  the  petition.  But  the  thing  was  begun — the 
tDeet-day  will  come  yet-^we  cannot  retrograde — and  who 
is  he  who  now  dare  say  to  (he  nation,  "  Thou  shall  not 
advance  further  V 

Throughout  all  this,  then,  there  is  the  grand  defici- 
ency which  I  have  already  pointed  out — the  want  of 
uniform,  universal,  and  permanent  co-operation-  Mcet- 
iitgs  of  a  day— meetings  of  bodies,  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other,  will  not  do.  To  do  any  thing,  men 
must  belong  to  each  other;  that  what  they  do  should 
last,  their  exertions  must  be  constant  and  systematic. 
Holiday  impulses,  anniversary  explosions,  are,  like  all 
other  kinds  of  fire-worka,  grand  things ;  but  it  is  not  by 
poetry,  but  by  prose,  that  we  are  to  succeed— by  the 
common-place,  plodding,  persevering  habit  of  every  day. 
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The  iiDg  and  evening  thoMglit  of  peer  and  pei 

miisi  uc  his  wrongs — his  wrongs — liis  wrongfl.     Tfi: 
the  first  place  ;  and,  next,  how  he  mny  best,  and 
constitutionally,  and  most  effectively,  get  rid  of  ' 
His  chains,  like  those  of  Columbus,  should  be  for  el 
in  his  sight:  it  is  right  he  should  feel  them,  weigh 
and  gnaw  them,  in  order  that  they  may  determine  hilrff 
by  hia   own   cxerli  )W  them  off.     Then  he 

should  learn  to  estima  ngth.    No  man  is  feeble 

with   the   nation   hfih.  The  smallest  meeting 

must  be  taught  i        g  npon  a  still  greatei'; 

every  peasant  mnst  feel  (profouudly  uud  strongly  fed^ 
that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  bis  country.     Tliere 
bo  many  hands  like   Briareus,  but,  like  Briareus  nil 
these  hands  must  have  but  oue  heart  and  one  head  to 
^nido  them.  '       ■  '~ 

The  Association,  old  and  new,  attempted  to  acbidVe 
iliis ;  lull  I  may  ho  pardoned,  I  hope,  in  saying,  that  they 
Wful  vioMsly  aliout  it.  Tliey  foiLtiniicd  pouring  in, 
day  alter  day,  new  streams  of  electricity — charging  with 
the  aniniatiiig  llaid  iiiiuibciless  purlions  oi'  \\\c  polilU-ul 
machine — generating  steam  as  occasion  sn^ested ;  bnt 
II  ^timI  deal  iiT  this  was  dune  at  random,  and  no  pro- 
vision "iif  nuKlf  or  atlempti'd,  when  slicIi  powers  wcro 
f<ill_\  prod  II  .■mi,  fur  tlicir  tiirtpcrale  and  jiidirious  appli- 
cation.  Besides  the  danger  which  the;  exposed  us  to 
in  this  wandering  and  uncontrolled  iht^,''tllie|y4ffi^Uk 
allow  us  to  bring  one-half  of  our  energies,  tiM  thnlluf 
but  feebly,  into  |>lay.  At  the  same  time,  both  Associa- 
tions had  their  utility ;  ihey  did  much— they  strnclt  tibe 
>-p;nk  oHi  of  (lie  fliiil     (hry  rrcatcd  life  within  the  dead 
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— they  gave  us  th«  malerialii — tbey  prepared — they  aui- 
nmted—tLey  created.  Their  errors  were  inseparable 
from  their  constitatioD :  if,  sotiietimes,  too  much  the 
medium  for  local  aod  individual  varieties,  the  fault  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  body,  much  more  than  in  the 
members.  What  could  be  expected  from  uu  assembly 
wbioh  was  not  representative,  and  which,  of  course, 
must  have  been,  in  many  instances,  too  much  Dublin, 
uud  too  little  Ireluod '.  This,  if  not  counterHeted  by 
mauy  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  serious  evil. 
No  country  is  healthy  where  the  heart  drinks  away  life 
from  tJie  members.  A^  long  as  France  was  absorbed 
IQ  Pariii,  there  was  no  freedom.  Amtrlca,  to  this  day, 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  capital. 

But  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  !  I  think  they 
are,  and  am  astonished  they  have  not  been  remedied 
earlier.  The  form  which,  of  all  others,  I  confess  I 
should  prefer,  for  the  administration  of  Our  aflfairs,  is 
that  system  of  delegation  upon  which  was  constructed 
the  general  committee  of  1793.  But  from  this  we  are 
precluded  by  the  Convention  act,  or  rather  its  tnlerpre- 
tation-  We  have  only  then  to  choose  what  comes  nearest 
U>  that  system;  I  care  not  for  the  form,  provided  the 
essentials  be  the  same.  We  must,  at  all  events,  have 
the  uniformity,  the  universality,  the  permanence  which 
I  have  recommended.  In  the  materials  already  before 
ua,  with  a  little  modification,  these  requisites  may  be 
found.  This  is  an  advantage.  A  wise  man  will  as  little 
as  possihUi  disturb  existing  habits ;  he  will  only  use 
them  ij]  another  way,  uud  for  other  purpus4^-s.  The 
point  ifi,  I  repeat  ii,  not  U>  create  (Ibal  we  have  doaii 
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lilready);   but  having  created,   not   to   stinuodfr,  -Imt 

.apply. 

.  1.  The  Afiaociation,  the  central  point,  the  bead  iraU 
of  all  the  public  feeling  iu  our  bod;,  might  stand  a»st 
18,  too  m&ny  public,  and.  perhaps,  too  mnay  privato  in- 
terests existing  to  allow  any  material  alteration:  ifsitqll 
vere  practicable,  that  is,  palatable,  perhaps  it  migbt  tM 
oonverteil  with  advantage  into  a  head  or  presiding  olitbt 
^KUgBienting  its  forces,  by  monthlji  ballot,  from  the  cooft* 
try  and  city  clubs  all  over  Ireland.  -nn 

(.;  2.  County  und  city  clubs  might  be  inalitutad  in 
every  county.  They  are  thus  separated,  becaase  tbair 
objects,  though  not  their  interests,  may  ocomotttllf/ 
i  differ.  1 

)  3.  Every  city  club  might  be  composed  of— lat,  Orig^ 
iMlsubsoribers  within  one  month,  the  nucleus  of  the  dak. 
Sndly,  The  members  balloted  for  after  the  expiralian 
«f  that  period.  3rdly,  The  rent  collectors,  as  honorary 
members,  with  or  without  the  power  of  voting,  as  might 
be  judged  expedient.  The  two  first  cla&ses  mighl  fur- 
ntsh  the  materials  for  committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  pro<?eediogs,  for  the  restoration  of  delJrauded 
rights,  as  far  as  the  laws  might  permit,  under  the  name 
of  committees  of  management.  The  third  class,  besides 
combining  with  the  other  two,  would  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable as  a  committee  of  inquiry,  investigating  regis- 
tries of  freeholders,  admissions  of  freemen,  and  directly 
communicating  (within  the  limlls  of  the  statute)  with 
the  rent  or  parish  clubs  established  by  the  people. 

4.  Every  county  club  might  be  composed  of  the  two 
first  classes.     They  shoald   establish   pariih  i 
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every  parish  id  their  respective  counties.  TKis  migfat 
be  done  hy  a  commiUee  of  gentlemen,  who  should 
nake  a  circuit  of  the  coanty.  Each  parish  clnb  might 
consist  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  churchwardens,  and  a 
oertain  number  of  the  respectable  farmer*  of  ttie 
parish. 

&.  Ttie  committees  of  each  county  and  city  clnb 
should  meet,  at  least,  once  a  week :  there  should  be 
ordinary  meetings  once  a  month,  and  extmordinary 
meetings  twice  u  year. 

By  this  system,  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
might  be  conducted  with  precision,  constancy,  unanimity, 
and  uniformity,  i      r      < 

1.  The  AssociulioQ  might  have  the  initiatiot  of 
our  proceedings.  It  should  recommend  the  period 
auMt  proper  for  the  holding  of  provincial,  county,  and 
parish  meetings. 

2.  The  county  and  city  clubs  should  provide  for  the 
execution  of  this  recommendation.  1st,  By  convening 
aggregate  meetings  in  their  respective  counties  and 
city.  2nd1y,  By  these  meetings  recommending  provincial 
meetings,  and  convening  them.  3rdly,  By  simultaneoDB 
parish  meetings,  confirming  the  whole. 

3.  A  general  meeting  of  fourteen  days  might  con- 
clude the  series.  It  should  be  held,  of  course,  in  Dub- 
lin, after  the  termination  of  county,  provincial,  and 
parish  meetings,  and  immediately  previous  to  the  sittii^ 
of  parliament. 

The  principal  members  of  the  parish  clubs  should 
pledge  themselves  to  attend  the  county  meetings,  the 
principat  members  of  the  county  meetings  and  cluba  in 
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tike  manner  tbe  proTinciul  joeetinga.  aud  the  priticipNli  I 
att^tdants  of  the  provincinl  meetings  the  general  fou 
teen  days'  meeting  of  tbe  Association.  Thus  might  1 
obtained  a  regular,  suthentic,  and  continued  atalei 
of  tbe  feelings  and  progress  of  every  portion,  howevetf  1 
small,  of  the  entire  country. 

As  tbe  facilities  which  such  a  system  affords  for  c 
munication  and  dissemination  of  aewspapers,  tracts.  » 
dresses,  politii^al  catecbisma,  &'     they  do  not  requi 
be  insisted  on.   Any  person '         las  seen  it  in  operatie 
during  an  election,  will  well  know  how  to  appreoiats  ilA  1 
advuntugcs. 

By  Bucb  a  system,  tbe  Catholic,  or  ralher  iadiependefitl 
constituency  of  Ireland,  will  be  completely  disciplined^ 
and  will  not  need  any  application  of  extraordinary  stiranr  i 
lants  to  rouse  tbem  to  a  ttenae  of  their  constitationtilil 
duty.     Erery  county,  in  a  few  months,  will  naturallij^  | 
and  almtisl  of  itself,  become  a  Clare  or  a  Waterford. 
'I'iie  fifftors  will  be  bome-laupht— they  will  learn  well— 
they  will  remember  long. — The  county  clnb,  and  the 
city  club,  and   the  parisii   club,  the  club,  I  may  s;iy,  of 
every  place  and  of  every  hour,  will  keep  up  the  feeling 
In   a   delfrmiiu'd,  eulightened,  vigorous  temper.     The 
passion  will  bcciinic  conviction,  and  tbe  conviction  liabJi. 
KviTV  mun  will  bci-ume  fiimiliav  willi  Ills  rights ;  he  w  ill 
know  where  lo  look  for  and  how  to  obtutu  tbeia.    The 
knowledge  will  then  practically  iR>rkj<;ibie]i 
of  parliament  will,  some  time  or  other,  ooDHi^'a 
Ireland  will  be  fnlly  prepared.     If,  th^i,  we  leave  n 
Jocelyn,  or  a  Foster,  or  n  Bereaford  to  represewt  a», 
whilst  wc  havo  Stuarts,  and  Grattanx,  and  Dawsens, 
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and  it  may  be  O'Ctmnells,  to  reprnseut  ii.i,  ibe  lituU 
will  be  with  ourselves,  not  with  our  ilesliny,  aitd  from 
thnt  hour  forth  we  ought  lo  bear  our  destiny  like  wiUin^f 
slares,  and  not  dare  to  raise  our  heads  and  rail  ioso- 
lontly  against  it. 

A  third  advantage,  and  it  is  inetititnablp,  is  the  con- 
IroUiiig  iu6uence  vhich  such  a  system  gives  us  over  the 
tnniultuHry  feelings  of  the  country.  It  suppresses  nil 
private  feud;  it  extinguishes  all  party  dissension;  it 
breaks  up  those  pernicious  secret  societies,  which,  at 
times,  have  wasted  so  much  of  the  energies  of  our  peo- 
ple; it  prevents  the  recurrcnco  of  all  ihose  angry  and 
insane  ebullitions,  which  a  governmenl  hostile  to  the 
people  can  so  easily  magnify  or  fan  into  insurrection. 
I^>litical  ameliorations  in  the  present  state  of  humnti 
knowledge  arc  not  to  he  obtained  by  physical  forofw 
This  is  a  grout  truth,  and  cannot  be  too  constantly  or 
strongly  inculcated.  Despotism  is  to  be  combated 
with  other  arms  than  those  of  the  flesh.  Tlie  people 
must  be  taught  this  every  where  and  at  every  hour: 
they  must  be  taught  (o  look  up  lo  a  higher  principle  of 
strength,  to  that  great  moral  power  arising  from  the 
concert  and  Htiiversatity  of  constitutional  exertion,  which 
no  governmanl,  had  it  the  head  of  Pitt,  and  the  arm  of 
Wellington,  can  resist  long,  or  resist  at  all,  consistently 
with  its  own  happiness  and  power.  We  must  te.ach 
them  every  where,  how  very  inconvenieut  and  annoying 
it  is  for  a  haitghty  master  to  have  too  many  discontented 
slaves.  We  must  convert  oppression  from  a  luxury  to 
a  pain ;  the  aggrieved  many  must  make  themselves  fell 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  enjoymcnU  and  supcrioriltcs  of 
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the  oppreaaing  few.  This  lesson  is  learning;  rapidly— 
the  feeling  is  every  where— the  intellijenco  which  is  ti 
gnide  it  is  coming  after — the  combination  only,  which  I 
is  necessary  to  make  this  efficient,  yet  remains  behind. V 
But  that  depends  not  on  our  enemies,  but  on  ourselves.  1 
Thank  God,  our  regeneration  cau  come,  and  is  coming  j 
from  within.  Practice  is  making  us  perfect ;  what  wai  ] 
thought  impossible  yes  done  to-day — what  w^  i 

do  to-day,  will  be  laughed  nf  (■     lorrow — I  will  not  say.  1 
God  grant  it  may.     It  is  ]  wUh  we  want,  Itut  (tej 

ujHI.  With  that  will,  universal  and  uniform,  what  c 
we  not  obtain  '.  What  is  there  in  the  men  of  Loulb,  1 
Waterford,  or  Clare,  that  is  not  in  the  men  of  Ireland  I  j 
— This  only— that  they  had  order,  system,  organization  I 
—  and  wliy  should  not  all  Ireland  have,  at  this  moment,  i 
the  same  ! 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  8cc. 

Thomas   W^se,  Jvm.' 
io  i:.Jw.  lawyer,  Jisq. 
Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

*  Aiiotlict  Idler  on  llij  impri/veraent  i>f  clubs  uu  »ciclrc»sed  b;  Wr« 
\Vi-,r  [ri  Uic  As^ociaiion  a  (t"  ilnyg  pieiiou*  to  the  lut  tegT^aMT 
iii.'ilinK  III  Diililiii.  ill  ivhicli  lie  suggesla  t!ic  ptopriety  of  ftlling  npon  tt* 
Cnilmlki   of  Iri'biiH  10  ^ii'HpmMc  In  b  Fpccics  of  Jnnunf  Srinon,  imiiie- 

(lie  [iiiriPOM'-  lilt  «liii:1i«cri;  .ijuplcd  ilit  foiirtcsQ  dajs' meeting  of  Ihe  New 
Aisucialion.  I'lir  collection  o{  aa  \i\K  ■  poiiioo  of  tha  tcMtaMi  m<lll>B 
of  the  counlr;  into  one  Tocua  >e  poasible  being  Dm  gn«t  abj«N'teViMl4b 
propcoed  tliiit  Ibe  Secrelary  to  tbe  CatbotiM  of  Iieluid  aliaBlilf  «1dnrt0fe 
Ufore  tlie  d«y  filed  (1  r  tbe  iittings,  addreia  a  circular  to  tbe  Srcretuiea  of 
overj  ciiunlji  «nil  cily  club  in  Ireland,  "  reijuestjog  thorn  to  imjiTcM  upm 
I hfii  inn -i  active  and  intelli(;eiit  menibcn  tbe  ttbiolute  neceiritj  oftbeir 
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A  t  the  Minuter  Piotincial  Mettiaif,*  htid  ^\th  A  iigust, 
1828.  at  Clonmet,  it  was  tnottd  by  Jamen  Rw,  of 
Rocaborougk,  and  seconded  by  Thomas  H'yte  of  the 
Manor  of  St.  John,  Esq.,  Jan. 

Tbat  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  formntion  of 
Liberal  Clubs  iu  each  count;  and  cilj  in  Muuster,  with 
branches  in  each  parish,  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  the 
due  registration  of  freeholders;  the  obtaining  of  the 
freedom  of  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs ;  the  correcting 
abuses  by  legal  means ;  the  contesting  illegul  cesses, 
grand  jury  taxation  and  vexatious  tithes;  the  preventing 
secret  societies,  illegal  oaths,  and  every  manner  of  white- 
boy  outrage  ;  the  discouraging  of  party  riots,  drunken- 
ness, and  village  faction  ;  and  promoting  the  peaceable 
co-operation  of  all  the  people  in  constitutional  and  legal 
exertions  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 

before  Ihe  eipintlon  of  ilio  hcfL,  of  tucti  memben  aa  would  pledge 
tbemaeltfi  to  itlrnd."  Mr.  Wyit  conccjvfd  tlixl  aucli  H  meMuni  nould 
be  tha  complelion  of  the  LtbenI  Clab  tyUttn  ;  nt  it  would  cambiu  all  (he 
ulvuiligci  deiinble  ffom  ■  meui  between  tbe  AMDCtatiun  and  tbe  County 
ud  Citj  clubt.  If,  tbe  day  (Tier,  the  Aoodaiion  bad  bem  suppKned,  il 
ouuld  bkir  been  B  daj  loo  lalc.  Tbe  Auuclntion  •riuld  hll  beck  into  tha 
clubi — the  elubi  luigbl  be  KSilered,  bat  tbe  memhen  would  mdnre. 

*  Thii  w>u  Ike  Aral  PrmiociBl  meetiog.  which  unclioned  (be  priacipte 
kdfinced  by  Ibe  Calbolici,  of  deaanding  tbe  (allowing  pledgeR  fmm  all 
fntun  candidate!  at  eleciiuiu ;  to.  IM,  Oppoiitioii  lo  the  Wellingtoo 
admiDUtntion.  2adl7,  Support  of  thn  Catholic  QucitioD.  Sidly,  Of 
teJorni  in  pullimenl.  Tbe  latter  pledge  formed  (be  subject  of  a  sami 
diaciu*ion  st  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny,  but  wu  acceded  Id,  mere  from  s 
■iah  lopreaarre  the  unanimity  of  tbe  body,  than  tbe  policy  of  Ibe  p[opoii> 
ban.  At  tbii  uieetiDg  an  appeal  wu  made  to  tlw  Iiiab  member*  frieDdl j 
to  the  caiue.  to  asHtmble  in  Uubtio  piaTiooa  to  Ilie  puliamenlaiy 
and  Uie  appoiDlment  of  piu>incial  iniprcton  of  (h«  Catholic  Rent 
agreed  lo. 


d 


■  ir  resolation  had  been  passed  by  tlic  aggr«gnN 

mepting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ircliinti,  and  this  was  1 
lowed  by  tlic  other  provincial  meetings  of  Ireland. 

K\:tract  of  a  Letter  to  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Cork  Chronuf 
OH  the  Qbjecia  and  Utility  of  lAberat  Ctubs, 
Firstly.— A  Liberal  Club  would,  in  whatever  parisboM 
district  it  is  formed,  senr  --  a  centre,  as  a  band  of  I 
union,  as  a  rallyin;^  point,  lur    le  "men  of  good-will' 1 
of  «ll  religions  and  cl:    «»,  belonging  to  ant 

parish   or   snch    district.  e    Protestant   and    tbi 

Catholic,  the  Methodist  and  tiio  Presbyterian,  the  ri(AB 
and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  t)ie  unlcnrned,  a(l  I 
immoral  men,  would  be  eligible  to  be  members  of  i 
Observe    the    good    (hat    wonid    How    from    this    Iri^J 
conyeatioo.     Men  who  now  think  alike  on  politics,  btll 
who  seldom   come  together,   various  circnmstances  i 
life  kri'ijing    them    apart,   would  be   congregated  i 
lilunil  club ;  and  associating  and  working  as  they  would 
be  fur  common  purposes,  they  would  llnd  in  (he  coiD- 
niiinity  of  their   interests,  and  the  ardonr  and  honesty 
of  tlieir  co-operation,  motives  for  an  increase  of  matual 
ronfidoniT  and  mutual  affection.     The  Protestant  woulS 
wiliiiinuv   from    the   business    or  the  conviviality    of  a 
liberal  club,  mKIi  ii  determination  lo  add  to  the  number  J 
of  our    Uroinilows;   and   iLc  Catholic  would   withdraw  " 
from  the  same,  with   a  firm  resolre  to  oUttemcT'tfe 
past  from  his  own  mind,  and  to  etTmae-tiie  dlMU>jKtf4t 
from  the  minds  of  all  (hose  over  whom  he  m^  possen 
influence.     Classes,  too,  not  distinguished  by  reKgioak 
difference,   would   have    their    advantage.      The   liili 
mcmb.T  .,f  Ihi-  Huh    would  desrry   <|iini;ti.-!   in  Ibe  poor 
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member,  Cor  whicb  do  might  not  have  given  liim  full 
credit  before,  nud  be  wo\ild  coDimuaicate  the  discovery 
to  his  wealthy  neighbours ;  and  the  poor  member  again 
would  sea  that  iirrogance  and  bcarllessDess  were  not 
the  necessary  concomitants  of  riches,  and  the  lesson 
be  woald  have  learned,  he  loo  would  impart  to  bis 
fellowa.  Thus  the  uniting  principle  of  the  club  would 
operate  fur  beyond  the  club  it!>elf  ^  und  ten  men  of  good 
will  would  create  ten  hundred  like  themselves.  Thia 
would  be  the  prinio  feature  of  a  liberal  club. 

Secondly, — A  litieral  club  would  leave  no  stone  on- 
tomed  to  insure  fur  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  to 
which  it  bebnged,  a  full,  free,  cheap,  honest,  and  effi- 
cient representation  in  parliament.  It  would  increase 
the  freehold  registry  to  the  utmost  limits  of  extension, 
und  maintain  it  so.  It  would  do  every  thing  in  its 
power  that  the  franchise  in  corporate  towns  should  be 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the 
private  ends  of  corporators.  It  would  labour  that 
honest  men  should  be  returned  to  parliament  without 
expense,  and  tliat  knaves  should  be  beggared  in  their 
attempt  to  foist  themselves  upon  the  representation. 
It  would  reform  the  House  of  Commons,  by  reforming 
the  electors,  who  are  supposed  to  constitute  it.  No 
member  of  a  liberal  club  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
expect,  that  any  man  who  had  expended  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds  in  getting  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
vould  employ  bi»  purchase  for  the  public  The  club 
would  labour  that  the  public  should  have  the  giving  of 
the  seat,  and  that  honesty,  intelligence,  and  eiSciancir, 
should  be  the  exclusive  claims  to  it- 

Thirdly, — A  liberal  club  would  be  useful  in  poitttiDg 
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I  ost  oil  those  niattera  wblch  might  be  fit  subjects  for 
yBriiamentary  indueace,  and  iq  seeing  that  the  petitions 
arising  out  of  them  were  seasonably  got  op,  property 
atgned,  and  duly  forwarded  to  the  local  representatives; 
and  a  liberal  clnb  would  note  whether  those  represen- 
tatives neglected  the  petitions  iDtmsted  to  them,  sup- 
ported their  prayer,  or  opposed  it.  It  is  at  once 
Indicrous  and  melancholy  to  observe  how  this  work  of 
petitioning  has  been  hitherto  done,  or  rather  not  done, 
in   Ireland.      Vou,    Sir,    I   believe,    have  a  tolerably 

'  mrrect  notion  how  those  affairs  are  managed  ;  but  it 
nay  not  be  amiss  to  expose  the  system,  or  the  want  of 
Bystem,  in  this  particular,  lo  those  who  may  deem 
liberal  clubs  unnecessary.  In  the  April  of  the  last 
year,  1  think  it  was,  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  city  and  county  of  Cork  assembled  ia 
the  south  parish  chapel  of  your  city,  and  adopted  two 
among  other  resolutions.  One  of  these  resolutions 
pledged  those  who  adopted  it  "  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature for  a  full,  free,  and  entire  representation  of  the 

.  people  of  this  island  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament." It  was  proposed  by  the  member  for  Clare, 
and  secouded  by  Mr.  Richard  Ronajne.  The  second 
fesolution  denounced  the  compulsory  payment  of  tlie 
Irish  Proteslant  clergy  by  the  Irish  Catholic  people; 
atid  it  also  contained  a  pledge  to  seek  parliamentary 
redress.  This  latter  resolution  was,  I  remember,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  James  Daly,  who  certainly  made  some 
very  pertinent  observations  in  introducing  it,  and  gave 
ao  promise  that  the  complaint  which  he  uttered  would 
not  he  echoed  in  St.  Stephen's.  What,  however,  hai 
been  the  fact  respecting  both  those  resolutions?     Not  a 
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hingle  petition  has  gone  forlh  from  your  city  or  cooDty 
touching  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  We  can  find 
|)ersoii5  euough  to  spenk,  but  few  to  do  the  work.  Far 
b«  it  from  mo  here  to  glance  disparagingly  at  Mr. 
O'Connell  :  thnt  gentleman  has  done  the  work  of  his 
country,  antl  iii  doing  it.  TLo  blame  lies  with  gentle* 
men  of  this  city  and  county  ;  but  there  would  be  blame 
with  none,  if  liberal  dobs  had  been  established.  Such 
dobs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  take  up  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  would 
study  that  no  resolution  but  a  good  one  should  be 
adopted  by  the  people  ;  and,  when  adopted,  they  would 
see  (hut  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

Fourthly, — \  liberal  club  would  be  usefnl  in  di- 
recting attention  to  all  meetings  where  any  thing  of 
property  or  right,  belonging  to  the  public,  would  be  to 
be  disposed  of,  whether  those  meetings  be  called  by 
act  of  parliament,  or  by  corporate  authority,  or  by 
vestry,  or  by  parly,  or  by  individual.  So  much  mis- 
chief has  been  done  from  time  to  time  to  the  public 
under  the  sunction  of  meetings  at  which  the  public  may 
be  supposed  to  be  present,  but  of  which  the  public 
actually  knew  nothing,  tbat  the  most  unreflecting  must 
see  how  very  beneficially  employed  a  liberal  club  would 
be  in  this  particular.  Some  of  the  worst  acts,  general 
and  municipal,  which  disgrace  the  statute  book,  some 
of  the  veriest  blots  of  Irish  legislation  would  never 
have  been  heard  of,  hud  there  been  Liberal  clubs  to  nip 
the  evil  in  the  bud,  to  strangle  it  in  its  infancy.  The 
foulest  invasions  of  private  right  and  of  public  liberty 
would  be  prevented,  if  those  who  tirsl  suggest*^  the 
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aggression  bad  been  met  at  the  outset  of  tbeir  j 
ceediDi[s,  aad  if  pab)ic  opinion  had  been  brou^t  to  b 
properly  against  them.  Take  for  irislanco  any  of<i 
C  or  po  nit  ions.  Wby,  as  tnatl^rs  etood  hitherto,  1 
public  were  iiltogelher  at  their  mercy;  those  bodici 
conld  do  any  thing,  because  they  could  proceed  ■ 
a  virtual  secrecy.  There  was  no  check,  no  oppositiM^ 
to  thetui  and  hence  they  could  have  their  Wide-strc 
Commissioners  bills,  their  Harbour  Commissior 
bills,  and  their  Trostees  of  Corn-market  bills, 
tfaeir  Court  of  Conscience  and  Palice-office  bills, 
their  Wei^li-bonse  and  Pipe-water  Establishments  1 
Were  these  good,  or  were  they  bad  for  your  «ity^ 
Were  they  designed  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  on 
to  strengthen  llie  hands  of  a  party!  Were  tbey  n 
■nres  such  as  ought  to  be  praised,  or  such  as  ought  t 
be  reprobated?  The  citizens  of  Cork  bad  no  contR 
in  ori'jiiiatintr,  modifying,  or  perfecting  them; 
Lihifil  cUili  would ;  it  would  teach  (he  Corporation  to 
respect  public  opinion ;  or  if  it  failed  in  that,  it  wonid 
then  have  two  rrpresentatives  who  would  be  sure  to 
represent  it.  Jt  is,  however,  in  preparing  for  the 
Easter  ve-^trv  meetings  tliat  your  liberal  club  would 
be  einineijllv  useful.  It  would  have  everv  man  in  the 
parisii  r"^Hly  iil  his  piisl,  \q  raise  his  voice  against 
taxation  witliout  representation :  it  would  send  its 
honest  Protestant  there  to  protect  ogunrt  iKJrtsttoe^le 
shame  him  who  would  praise  Heaven  aM  phUtd<lf'<MB 
neighbour;  und  it  would  send  the  Catfaolio  there  to 
vote  when  he  may,  and  to  Icam  when  he  may  not.  We 
must  all  sec  that  it  was  most  unreasonable  to  throw,  as 
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btretofore,  tlie  burden  of  the  vestry  wur  on  some  few 
individaals.  The  lutter  migbt,  to  be  sur«,  bave  been 
prodig;al  of  their  services  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 
The  business  of  all,  however,  should  be  executed  by  all, 
ititd  it  is  only  when  all  take  it  up,  that  it  is  discharged 
eOkirntly. 

Fifthly, — A  liberal  club  would  employ  the  press, 
pnideutly,  uniTersally,  and  permanently,  for  the  en- 
lightening of  (be  people.  It  would  adopt  or  select  those 
political  journals,  tracts,  or  catechisms,  which  would 
bo  best  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  and 
it  would  take  good  care  that  they  should  receive  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  It  would  teach  the  people 
their  rights  and  duties.  It  would  teach  them  the  ohliga- 
(ioas  of  llie  magistrate,  and  the  duties  of  the  citieon ;  it 
wouldteillhemwhatit  istobeanelector,an<iwhat  areprc- 
aeatdtive ;  it  would  point  out  the  road  to  parliament,  as 
the  road  to  the  redress  of  public  grievances,  telling  them 
at  the  same  lime,  that  with  themselves  lay  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  the  represser  ;  it  would  recommend  reform,  and 
depict  revolution,  and  it  would  show  bow  criminal  would 
be  the  latter,  if  attempted  by  persons  who  could  quietly 
compass  the  former.  All  this  a  liberal  club  would  do, 
and  doing  this,  it  would  he  each  day  diminishing  its 
own  labour,  and  causing  itself  to  be  less  needed. 

Sixthly, — A  liberal  club  would  prove  itfi  utility 
by  reconciling  factious — by  discountenancing  the  for- 
mation of  illegal  associations^ by  keeping  the  people 
on  tiieir  guard  against  emissaries — by  labouring  that  pri- 
Vkte  and  public  peace  should  be  (he  characteristic  of  (he 
country.     With  a  view  to  (liese  ends,  so  desirable,  so 
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iiecesaary,  tte  attention  of  the  club  would   be  direcl 
to  that  curse  of  Ireland,  "  tbe  excessive  use  of  spirits^ 
ous  liquors."     Tlie  drunken  man  is  prone  to  riol;  lie 
easily  induced  hy  fools  or  knaves  to  act  seditiously, 
to  speak  so.     Tbe  drunkard,  tlicrefore,  could  not  he 
member  of  any  liberal  club.     Such  a  character  woi 
be  outlawed.     Two  thousand  parishes  would,  by  thei 
clubs,  reprobate  the  brute  as      fit  for  moral  enjoymt 
or  social  intercourse;  and  wou-d  not  this  be  a  gie^\ 
good  for  Ireland  X  \S  ion  could  effect  for  tl 

country  any  result  half  so  beneficial '.  Now  liberal  clul 
would  rc;ilise  it  in  twelve  moutbsi  they  would  rendei 
drunkenness  nnpopslar.  The  Irish  drunkard  WDi 
soon  be  like  the  French,  and  the  Spanish,  and  the  Ajnej 
rican  drunkurd,  not  lauirhed  at,  but  detested — detested, 
as  abominable  and  infamous.  ,,  ,'-  i1 

Seventbly, — Liberal  clubs  would,  and  it  f«M  b« 
{ir.Mt  ilfsidtTiilum,  free  the  Catholic  clergy  from  thq-i 
lii'iivy  ydkc  of  politics.  Those  gentlemen  hiive  not  en- 
tered into  that  amta,  in  which  ihey  now  cut  so  coa-> 
spicuons  a  iijure,  from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 
They  were  forced  into  it.  They  saw  that  tbe  system^ 
which  previiiN,  led  to  disorder,  to  outrage,  to  gross  ini« 
moi-ali(y,  (n  llie  peril  of  the  rich,  to  I  lie  ruin  of  the  poor;, 
they    .sijw,    likewise,    (hnt  it  wiis 

g-reatcr  IliniJ  uny  il  hiul  ever  before  engendered  ;  with 
this  they  perceived  that  the  remedy  lay  wilb  tlM:l|Bft> 
lature,  and  they  girt  themselvfls  according:);,  <th«t^f^| 
legislature  might  he  favourable.  However,  though  the 
priests  greatly  contributed  to  send  in  Dawson  for  Lontb, 
nnd   Stuiirt   for  Walerford,   and    O'Connell   for    Clare 
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slill  tlipy  were  not  "  vegaels"  of  tliis  "  election,"  Dtid 
they  fell  that  they  liad  u  higher  and  a  loftier  vocation  ; 
they  could  not  but  regret  that  the  laity  did  not  know 
and  could  not  do  their  own  duty,  ft  would  (hen  be  an 
inexpressible  deliglit  to  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
that  a  liberal  club  should  be  estiiblished  in  bis  parish. 
He  would  be  sure  thnt  by  such  an  institution  a  know- 
ledge of  their  rights  would  be  secured  to  his  flock,  and 
with  it  a  knowledge  how  conslitutioDally  to  assert  them. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  even  liberal  Protestants  would 
be  glad  that  there  would  be  no  further  occasion  for  cle- 
rical interference.  Whilst  they  would  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  it  had  been  necessury  and  useful,  tliey  would 
likie  to  bare  the  bugbear  removed  from  the  ken  of  their 
less  liberal  brethren. 

Eighthly, — Liberal  clubs  would  be  very  valuable  in 
their  exhibition  of  toorkiag  men.  The  member  of  a 
liberal  club,  who  would  merely  speak,  might  be  listen- 
ed to,  but  he  would  be  certainly  laughed  at;  the  indivi- 
dual, too.  who  would  honour  tbe  club  once  a  year  with 
his  notice,  and  do  no  more,  would  be  in  like  odour. 
None  but  the  active  men  would  be  regarded— those 
who  would  give  most  practical  effect  to  the  principle  of 
the  club  ;  that  is,  those  who  would  do  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  public  business.  This  result  of  the  institution 
of  clubs  would  be  most  gratifying;  for  it  is  really  most 
mortifying  to  see  men,  who  are  not  known  at  all  to  (he 
public,  coming  forward  at  election  times,  and  other  sea- 
sons, and  assuming  airs  of  consequence,  as  though  they 
were  the  greatest  benefactors  of  that  public,  and  demi- 
gods in  tbe  eyes  of  all  others,  as  they  are  great  gods  in 
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tanr  All   this  tribe  viU  be  opposed  to  libera 

clubs,  because  ihe  clubs  will  bo  greater  than  all  of  thei 
together,  and  the  most  hard-working  mau  in  the  clo] 
the  most  honoured,  and  the  most  infiuential  in  it. 

I  could.  Sir,  proceed  with  several  other  matters  i 
great  import,  in  which  a  liberal  club  would  be  usefa}^ 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  encroached   loo  much  on  vou'r 
space,  and  that  I  h:  led  on  the  patieoce  also 

of  jour  readers.     I  ore  close  this  letter,  by 

wishing  sincerely  th__  id  had  clubs,  the  opera- 

tions of  which  were  steadil;  irected  to  the  purposes 
which  I  have  recited  above.  How  unlike  they  would 
be  to  those  Orange  pandemonia,  where  nothing  but 
blood  is  spoken  of!  Do,  Sir,  proceed  in  advocating  tbe 
institution  of  liberal  clubs.  The  faction  is  already  or- 
ganised 4  it  cannot  progress ;  jt  the  Irish  people  may, 
by,  as  Wyse  says,  a  universal,  uniform,  permanent  sys- 
ti.iii  i)ri.iilightencd  and  energetic  organization  for  con- 
^tit^l^LlIl:d  ends  and  purposes. 


Riih:s  and  Regulations  for  ike  Formalion  of 
Cmmhi  Cluhs* 


i 


Thr  ml.-  i„i(!    iT-uUilioMs  of  the  ■'  Cuiinty  uf  — . 

Librral  €liil>*  !ire  (livi(l('(l  irilo  live  sections.  1st,  Of 
the  members,  their  admission  and  quaiifioataeft. -MAiSOf 
the  officers  and  committees  of  the  club.     3rd,  Of  ^ 

■  The  luk'i  batli  for  tikc  county  club*  ami  Ihe  parish  cliiU  wsra  modi- 
fied  Bccnrding  to  the  circiimstanees  of  the  limei,  «nd  the  exigenciei  of  tba 
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meetiiigs  of  tlie  club.  4l)i,  Or  tbe  order  of  business  at 
ibe  meetings.  5tb,  Of  the  addiug:  to,  or  amending,  or 
abrogation  of  tbe  rules  aud  regulations  of  tlio  dub. 

i. — OF    THE    MI'.MBBRS,    &0. 

Isl — Pursuant  to  the   resolutions  of  tbe  aggregate 

meeting,  held ,  instituting  the  county  of 

liberal  club,  it  shall  consist  of  the  following  members  ;— 

I  .—Original  members,  or  thoGO  who,  within  tho  period 
of  one  month  from  the  date  of  said  aggregate  meeting, 
subscribe,  or  shall  subscribe. 

II. — Members  by  ballot,  or  those  who,  after  tho  ex- 
piration of  such  period,  shall  be  balloted  for  and  ad- 
mitted. 

2nd — Aballot  sb<ill  be  held  once  every  three  monthi  at 
the  ordinary  meetings.  One  black  bean  in  five  shall  ex- 
clude. The  candidates  must  give  in  their  names  to  the 
secretary  a  week  before. 

3rd — Every  member  shall  pay  a  snbscriptioD  on  ad- 
mission of  30«.,  and  thenceforth  the  same  sum  on  the  Isl 
January  annually.  Till  paid,  no  member  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote,  speak,  or  in  any  way  interfere  ia  the  con- 
cerns of  the  club ;  and  if  unpaid  for  a  month  after  be- 
coming due,  he  forthwith  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  tba 
club. 

4th—Every  member  on  being  received,  shall  aobKribe 
to  these  rules  and  regulations,  and  tbe  following 


I  promise,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  to  obaerrs 
tbe  rales  and  regnlationa  of  the  county  of liberal 
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club,  and.  in  case  I  shall  infringe  them,  to  sbbmit  to 
exclusion,  should  the  clab  assembled  in  extrawdi—ry 
meeting  deem  fit. 

11. — OF   THE   OFFICBRS,  8lc. 

1st — ^The  club  shall  be  governed  by  a  president^  se- 
cretary, and  treasurer,  to  be  chosen  half-yearly,  at  the 
extraordinary  meetings  of  the  club. 

2nd — ^The  business  of  the  club  in  the  interval  of  the 
meetings,  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, varying  in  numbers  according  as  circum- 
atanoei  maj  require.  *        r        % 

3rd— This  committee  shall  be  chosen' *fltid  its 'dttti«l 
preacribed  at  the  extraordinary  meetings  of  th^  chiA^>' 

4th— The  governing  officers  of  the  dub  shaH,  tT^ 
o^lrao,  be  members  of  the  committee.  -.'<f;>i 

»         '  ' ' *i 

III. — OF  THS  MEBTINGi^  iuu  .'  ^■ 

1st — ^The  committee  shall  meet  for  the  tntnsaetion  tjf 
business  every  week,  on  such  day  as  they  may  flfid  most 
omvenient.  These  meetings  shall  1)e  called  Committee 
meetings. 

itnd^The  club  shall  meet  by  public  advertisement,  t<r 
transact  business,  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  eotn- 
mittee,  every  three  months.  These  meetings  shall  be 
called  Ordinary  meetings. 

3rd— The  club  shall  meet  by  individual  summons  from 
the  secretary,  and  dine  together  twice  a  year,  at  the 
period  of  the  assizes,  to  transact  business,  and  receive 
the  reports  of  the  ordinary  meetings.  These  meetirf gs 
sliall  be  called  Extraordinary  meetings. 
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4(b — Five  memlierg  mu«t  be  present  to  constitute  a 
committee; — to  oonstitnte  an  ordinary  meeting;— to 
constitute  1111  extruoriliiiary. 

5tli — All  other  meetings,  wliich  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, siiall  be  convened  by  requisition,  signed  by  five 
members  of  tbe  cinb. 

6Ui— The  place  of  each  ensuing  meeting  shall  be  de- 
termined at  the  previous  ordinary  meeting  of  tbe  club. 

■  '  '      IV.— OF   THH   ORDER   OF    BUSINESS,   &c. 

Ist — ^The  order  of  business  in  the  committees  shall  be 
at  tlie  discretion  of  their  respective  chairmen. 

Sod — The  order  of  business  in  tbe  ordinary  meetings 
shall  be — lat,  tbe  proceedings  of  last  meeting;  2nd,  tbe 
reports  of  the  committee  and  correspondence ;  3rd,  bal- 
lot for  the  admission  of  members ;  4th,  motions,  of  which 
notice  mast  be  handed  in  (o  tbe  secretary  three  days 
previous  i  fitb,  fiHanoe  report,  with  wbioh  the  meeting 
shall  conolude. 

3rd — The  order  of  business  in  the  extraordinary  meet- 
ings shall  be— Ist,  the  proceedings  of  the  last  extraor- 
dinary meeting;  2nd,  tbe  reports  of  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings and  correspondence ;  3rd,  ballot  for  the  election  of 
officers ;  4lh,  motions,  of  which  notice  must  be  given  at 
the  last  ordinary  meeting ;  5th,  tinauce  report  for  the 
Uit  half-year. 

4th — No  resolution  or  other  documents  shall  be  pub- 
lished, unless  such  publication  be  authorised  by  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  club. 


V. — op   CHANGING   THE   BIII.ES    AND  REGULAT 

1st — These  rules  aud   regulations  may  be  added  t 
amended,  or  suppressed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  e 
hers  of  the  club. 

2nd — This  power  cad  only  be  exercised  at  extr 
dinarj  meetings,  on  a  motion  of  a  member,  of  \ 
notice  shall  be  given  vious  ordinary  meeti 

of  the  club. 

Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Parish  CM'*- 

Sir, 
I  am  directed  by  the  County  Liberal  Club,  pursuant 

to  the  rcsoUiiion  passed  at  their  first  public  mcclingi 
held  August  2,  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  pn 
ticabilily  of  establishing  in  your  parish  a  Parochial  Clui 
'iH  liii'  riillowiiifj  prijtciples  ; — 

i.  'I'lu'  iliib  lij  be  composed,  as  murh  as  possible,  of 
the  principal  gentry,  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  such 
of  the  respectable  farmers  as  can  read,  and  are  able  and 
willing  to  take  a  part  in  such  proceedings  in  their  parish 
— TliesR  tti  fiirni  the  first  members — others  to  be  added 
nl'tcrwiird-i  by  iKimiiiatioii  or  ballot. 

2.  TJMM'bd.,  Mheii  so  formpd,  to  bold  meetings  (if 
possible)  once  a  Ibrtnight ;  but  at  all  events  once  a 
month,  in  such  place  and  time  as  tbey  may  judge  as- 
pedient. 

:1.  These  clubs  and  meetings  to  have  for  object,  Iceep-- 
tng  every  man  in  constant  readiness  for  future  elections, 
manitamina:  the  registrie.s,  inquiring  into  and  giving  in- 
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formation  of  any  persecution  of  freeliolders,  Su;.,  and 
promoting  good  order,  perfect  subordination  to  the  laws, 
political  knowledge,  and  liberal  feeling,  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible in  their  parish. 

4.  A  report  of  these  particulars,  addressed  to  the  se- 
cretary, will  be  expected  once  in  every  three  months  by 
the  couuty  club,  and  perhaps  oftener, 

5.  Every  club  to  contribute  three  pence  a  week,  and 
to  be  (hereby  euiitled  to  a  weekly  paper,  to  be  sent  down 
every  Saturday  for  their  information.  No  other  con- 
tribution to  be  required. 

You  will  be  so  kind  on  the  perusul  of  the  above  to 
state — 

'"1.  Yoar  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  each  artiulo, 
iiiid  on  what  grounds,  serialim. 
3.  The  difliculties  existing  (if  any)  (o  their  execution. 
3.  Whether  you  be  willing  or  unwilling  to  co-operate 
in  their  establishment. 

1  beg  yon  to  give  me  such  answer  as  I  may  be  able 
(0  lay  before  the  clnb  at  their  next  quarterly  meeting, 
'  tind  to 
'  '■'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely,  your  faithful  Servant. 
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No.   XXVI. 

s 

MR.    O'CONNELUS    ADDRESS   TO    THE 
ELECTORS  OF  THE  COUNTY  CLARE. 

Dublin,  JTaae,  1828. 
Fellow-Countrymen !  ,      .     . 

Yoar  couDtj  wants  a  representatiTet^r*-!  re#peo(£kily} 
solicit  your  suffrages,  to  raise  me  to  that  iit^tion* 

Of  my  qualification  to  fill  that  statigo  J  ietfte  jov^itei 
judge.    The  habits  of  public  speakings  and  mmg^  iMpiy 
years  of  public  business,  tender  me,  parhifMiw  eqnaUgr-* 
suited   with  most  men  to  attend  t#  the  inttMstof ' 
Ireland  in  Parliament*  ,  :    -^  •      n 

You  will  be  told  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  icdeeted : 
the  assertion,  my  friends,  is  untrue.-^I-  am  qualified  tO' 
be,  elected,  and  to  be  yo«ur  representative.    It  ia  liraej  * 
that,  as  a  Catholic,  I  cannot»  and ,  fi  coarse  never  wtll^  <  * 
take  the  oaths  at  present  prescribed  to  members  of 
parliament;    but  the  authority  which  created  these '^ 
oaths — the  parliament — can    abrogate   them:     and  I 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that,  if  you  elect  me,  the  > 
most  bigotted  of  our  enemies  will  see  the  neeesaity  of  ^ 
removing  from  the  chosen  representative  of  the  people  ' 
an  obstacle  which  would  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty 
to  his  king  and  to  his  country. 

The  oath  at  present  required  by  law  is,  ''  That  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  invocation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints,  as  now  practised  in  the 
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church  of  Rome,  tire  impious  and  idolatrous."  Of 
course  I  will  never  stain  my  soul  with  such  au  oath  :  I 
leave  that  to  my  honourable  opponent,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald. He  has  often  taken  thut  horrible  oath;  lie  is 
ready  to  take  it  again,  and  asks  your  votes,  to  enahle 
him  so  to  swear.  T  vould  rather  be  torn  limb  from 
limb  than  take  it.  Electors  of  the  County  Clare! 
choose  between  me,  who  abominates  that  oath,  and  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  has  sworn  it  full  twenty  times! 
Return  me  to  parliament,  and  it  is  probable  that  such 
blasphemous  oath  will  be  abolished  for  ever.  As  your 
rsprosentative,  I  will  try  the  question  with  the  friends 
in  parliament  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  They  may 
send  me  to  prison. — I  am  ready  logo  there  to  promote 
tbe  cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  universal  liberty. 
The  discussion  which  the  attempt  to  exclude  yoijr 
representative  from  the  House  of  Commons  must  excite, 
wilt  create  a  sensation  all  over  Europe,  and  produce 
such  a  burst  of  rontemptuous  indignation  against  British 
bigotry  in  every  enlightened  country  in  the  world, 
that  the  voice  of  all  the  great  and  good  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  being  joined  to  the  universal 
shout  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  overpower  every 
apposition,  and  render  it  impossiblo  for  Peel  and 
Wellington  any  longer  to  close  the  doors  of  the  con- 
stitution against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Electors  of  the  County  Clare!  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
claims  as  his  only  merit,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Catho- 
liM.  Why.  1  am  a  Catholic  myself:  and  if  he  be  sin- 
rervly  oar  friend,  let  him  vole  for  mc,  and  raise  t>erore 


the  Britisli  empire  Llie  Catbotio  question  ia  my  bumble 
person,  ia  the  vay  most  propitious  to  my  fiual  sucoe**. 
But  no,  fellow-countryuien^iio;  he  will  make  no  sacri- 
fice to  that  c^use.  lie  will  call  himself  your  friend,  and 
act  the  part  of  your  worst  and  most  unrelenting  eoemy^ 

I  do  not  like  to  give  the  epitome  of  his  political  life; 
yet,  when  the  present  occasion  so  loudly  calls  for  it,  I 
cannot  refrain.  He  first  took  office  under  FerceTsI— 
under  that  Ptrceval  who  obtained  power  by  raisiDg 
the  base,  blood;,  and  uaobristian  cr;  of  "  No  Popery  " 
in  England. 

He  had  the  nomination  of  a  member  to  serve  for  the 
borough  of  Ennis.  Ue  nominated  Mr.  Spencer  Por- 
ceval,  then  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Catholics. 

He  voted  on  the  Hast  Retford  bill,  for  a  measure 
that  would  put  two  violent  enemies  of  the  Caiholfci 
into  Par liameat.  .,i      . 

In  I  lie  case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Englaud, 
lie  viiti'd  for  their  exclusion  ;  that  is,  against  the 
priiiciijli;  (if  tlio  freedom  of  conscience — that  sacred 
principle,  which  the  Ciitholics  of  Ireland  have  ever 
cuUiviitcd  aud  cherished,  and  oQ  which  we  found  yttr 
rij^lils  [u  ntijucipution. 

rii!:illy,  111'  vdled  fur  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Associulioii  ot'IrL'IriMil !!! 

Aud  al'liT  ibis — sutred  IJeaven!  he  calls  himself  a 
friend  to  the  Catholics!  ,,.  .       ,|(    (^^^ 

He  is  the  ally  and  colleague  of  the. I>uke4>ir!Sf9UiJK> 
tun  and  Mr.  Peel ;  he  is  their  partner  in  power;  thoj 
lire,  you  know,  the  most  bitter,  persevering,  ant}  unni* 
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tig^aled  enemies  of  tbe  CttthoUcs  :  and  after  all  this,  he, 
the  partner  of  oor  bitterest  ai)<l  unrelenting  enemies, 
ealin  himself  the  friend  of  tlie  Catholics  of  Iretiind  ! 

Having  thus  traced  a  few  of  the  demerits  of  my  Right 
Honourable  Opponent,  what  shall  I  say  for  myself? 

I  appeal  to  my  past  life  for  my  unremitting  and 
disinterested  attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
Catbolic  Ireland. 

If  you  return  me  to  parliament,  I  pledge  myself  to 
vote  for  every  measure  favourable  to  radical  reform 
in  the  representative  system,  so  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  truly,  as  our  Catholic  ancestors  intended 
it  should  do,  represent  all  the  people. 

To  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Vestry  bill,  the  Sub- 
letting act,  aud  the  present  grinding  system  of  Grand 
Jury  Laws. 

To  vote  for  the  diminution  and  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  Established 
church  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  surplus  may  be  restored 
to  the  sustentation  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm. 

To  vole  for  every  measure  of  retrenchment  and  re- 
duction of  the  national  expenditure,  so  as  Jo  relieve  the 
people  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  to  bring  the 
qaeslion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  before  the  consideration  of  the  legislatare. 

Electors  of  the  County  Clare !  choose  between  me 
and  Mr,  Vesey  Fitzgerald;  choose  between  htm  who 
has  so  long  cultivated  his  own  interests,  and  one  who 
seeks  only  to  advance  yonrs  ;  choose  between  the  sworn 
libeller  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  one  who  has  devoted 
his  early   life   to  your  cause;   who  has  consumed  h'w 
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mauitood  ia  a  Ktroggle  for  your  liberties,  and  who  k 
ever  lived,  and  is  ready  to  die  for,  the  integrity,  : 
honour,  the  purity,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  p 
motion  of  Irish  freedom  and  happiness. 
"'■'^  ■■■■'■/■'■■l'      Your  faithful  Servant, 

^. ,  .  Daniel  0'Connel.i, 

No.  xxvn. 
*  Reconciliation  meetings. 

At  a  meeliiiff  oflhe  Association,  held  tit  Dublin,  Auga 
1828,  3Ir.  Skeil  proposed  Hie  following  reaolutiima : 

First, — That  while  we  warmly  congratulnte  the  p« 
pie  of  Tipperury  upon    the   happy  cessation  of  their 
feuds,  we  implore  them  to  discontinne  the  holding  of 
assemblies  nf  the  peculiar  chiiracler  which  have  recently 
taU-ii  pliico. 

Secondly, — ^That  we  humbly  entreat  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  in  carrying 
the  above  resolution  into  effect. 

Thirdiv, — That  Daniel  O'Connell,  to  whose  inftnenoB 
ihe  pacification  nf  Tipperury  should  be  referred,  is 
hereby  called  upon  to  employ  his  powerl'nl  and  deserved 
authority,  ia  deterring  the  people  of  Tjpperary  from 
the  holding  of  snch  meetings,  in  an  «Mt«M"te^tti 
printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  tbe'KxIMlt 
tion. 

Fourthly, — That  it  be  referred  to  the  stancUilg  coot- 
millee  to   report  whether  it  ho,  or  may  become  expe- 
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dient.  that  a  deputation  shall  be  sent  to  Tipperary,  Bsd 
suggest  such  other  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  advis- 
able, in  order  to  dissuade  the  people  from  holding  such 
meeting. 

Fifthly, — Moved  by  Mr.  Sheil,  secouded  by  Mr.  Cos- 
telloe — That  Mr.  O'Gorman  (the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation) hn  requested  to  forward  the  resolutions  to 
Mr.  O'Connell. 

A<ldr€gs  of  the  Catholic  AuociatioH  to  the 
Catholics  of  Tipperary. 

Fellow-Counlrymen ! 
The  Catholic  Association,  which  has  been  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  calling  the  Catholic  people  into 
existence',  as  a  nation — which  has  taught  the  humblest 
individual  in  the  community  to  appreciate  bis  rights, 
and  the  commuuity  itself  to  approach  the  legislature 
with  a  legal  firmness,  and  a  union  of  sentiment  and 
purpose,  without  a  parallel,  for  a  restitution  of  those 
rights— the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland,  virtually 
representing  the  feelings,  the  opiuions,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  people,  think  it  due  to  themselves,  and 
above  all,  a  duty  they  owe  to  you,  to  address  the  brave, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  docile  people  of  Tipperary,  on 
an  occasion  which  they  deem  of  great  public  importance, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Munster,  but  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause  itself. 

The  Association  thank  the  men  of  Tipperary  for  the 

wise  and  honourable  alacrity  with  which  they  listened 

to  the  voice  of  their  great  leader— of  ibat  eminent  and 

VOL.  II.  m 


extraordiiittr^  man,  who,  under  God,  is  leading;  thti 
out  nf  ttie  hon!se  of  bondage  into  tho  blessings  of  equal 
freedom.  They  thank  tho  Tippersiry  men  for  listening 
to  the  voice  of  Daniel  U'Connell — and  buryinjr,  as  ilwy 
have  done,  in  uKer  obtivion.  the  fends  and  follies  of  Ihe 
generations  which  preceded  them,  and  of  their  own. 
No  inuideut  in  the  modern  history  of  Irelaud  can  be 
regarded  bv  n  true  Irishman  with  greater  tleiigbt  thao- 
that  general  and  cordial  peace  whiiih  you  have  esta- 
blished in  every  quarter  of  your  great  eouoty. ' 

J3ut,  fellow-couutrymen,  since  that  peace  has  been 
fully  ralilied — siace  that  adriiirable  Imrniony  has  been 
made  to  extend  through  the  South  of  Ireland— siaee 
you  have  done  all  that  you  have  been  required  by  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  the  Catliolic  Association  to  du — ihat 
AssocinUon,  which  watches  your  interests  with  the 
deepest  anxiety— which  is  bound  in  honour  and  in  duty 
to  wnltli  fur  your  safety,  cannot  regard,  without  appr&- 
til  jisiijii.-,  Iiir  the  result,  the  continuance  of  those  prok 
ueasiiiua— liio  immense  assemblies  and  the  discipline^ 
army;  the  almost  militury  precision;  and  the  marching! 
utid   euuniLT-marchings   ihruugh  various  parts  of  your 

'■I t_v. — And  what  is  your  object '.      We  knew  that  yo« 

.lie  Iii\,il  :  wi'  l.iiow  that  von  are  ready  lo  meet  (he  ene- 
iiK,  ,.>r  M.iir  kiiii;  aiid  L-a<mtry,  whiTt  .■ulled  upon  by 
liir  MMtt:  i>l  your  riuvtTeigii,  aa  Iriahmcu  always  do, 
with  bravery  and  devotion— we  know  that  ymt-^mbtm 
no  wrong  in  yoar  minds— we  know  yOa  to  b»'wkai%o« 
are,  <^encroas,  ardent,  and  confiding;  but  we  know  too, 
lhat  the  wolf  is  on  the  walk;  that  you  have  cnemiw 
iinxiiins  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  eTiI,   nnd  in- 
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fliuliii^  injury  upon  your  cause ;  tliat  tliere  are  persooi 
desirous  lo  take  Bdvaatai;^  of  iheiie  immonee  ussumbliei 
of  men  ;  Ibat  there  are  peraons  wlio,  if  thej  cannot  pro- 
voke you  to  violate  the  peace  themselves,  are  eag;er  to 
alann  the  frovemmetit. 

Fellow -conn  try  men!  wo  believe  that  the  Tjord  Lieute- 
nai>l  of  Ireland  is  deeply  solicitous  lor  your  welfare,  and 
UMt  UDxious  to  promote  the  liberties  of  our  country. — 
But  we  have  rensou,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  assured, 
that  maiiy  upplirations  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
with  which  he  is  invested  have  been  made  Hi  the  seat  of 
governinoHt.  Tin?  alarm  caused  by  your  asaemblageSt 
so  often,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  array,  has  been 
represented,  we  believe,  to  his  Excellency,  with  designs 
inimical  to  yonr  safety.  We.  ourselves,  I'ellow-coUR try- 
men,  feel  it  dilfioult  to  answer  for  the  coutinuance  of 
tranquillity.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  jieace  will  not 
be  tiolated  by  you ;  but  nt  the  same  time  do  not  doubt 
that  a  system  of  annoyance  and  of  exasperation  may  be 
practised  ai^ainst  you,  with  such  wicked  artifice  that 
you  will  not  be  ubie  lo  restrnin  your  own  feelings,  or  to 
avoid  the  natural,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  what  wonid  prove  lo  be  a  fatal  reaction. 

Uow,  then,  are  you  to  avoid  such  a  calamity  as  this 
would  prove  to  yourselves,  ta  us,  and  to  the  uatioo  ? 
There  is  one  way,  and  a  simple  oue,  fellow-countrymen, 
diMOntinue  your  meetings. 

You  have  already  obtained  your  great  object — you 
have  made  peace  amongst  yourselves— preserve  that 
peace.  You  may  return  the  men  of  your  own  selection 
for   the  county.     Cherish  that  right  which  you  huve 
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earned  by  yaur  unanimity.     These  are  the  great  ei 
for  which  Mr.  O'Connell  addressed  you;  these  are  ( 
great  ends  which  you  promised   him  you  would  accom 
plish.     You  have  achieved  this  victory. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  yon  to  do,  but  to  ibteo  t 
the  voice  of  your  Association  and  to  obey  the  i 
mendation. 

The  AssociatioH  advises  you,  then,  to  give  up  your  J 
mcetiug;  tbey  implore  of  vou  to  attend  to  this  the! 
most  solema   recommeri  Your  safety  and  i 

cause  of  the  country  depend  in  a  great  nteasure  on  yoai 
compliance. 

And  finally,  I'ellow-counlryraeD,  attend  to  those  pioaj 
and  exemplary  men,  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  n 
your  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare^the  pastors  of  yooi 
boiy  and  persecuted,  but  eternal  church. 

Mr-  O'CoBnell  himself  will  address  yen.  Is  A« 
mean  time,  until  bis  powerful  voice  is  beard  in  Tippe- 
niry,  iif  liuve  felt  It  our  boundcii  duty  lo  warn  you  of 
till'  dLiugiii'  which  surrounds  you.  f 

JfillX  >ri'LLiN's,  P.P.,  Kilkenny,  Cliairman'. 
Nicholas  P.  O'Gohman,  Secretary  to  th^ 

Catliolits  of  Ireland.* 

*   t'tiiiiini,-  [lird  iJii'  aiiac  ijiitii  iiiiglit  I'NlenJ  iiself  lo  tliQ  Koiih,  a  vet^  J 
Ml!  ivdJ  (loni'ttui  HiiitreB]  ^lJIatttl  up  by  a  Mr.  Jliady,  a  luoil  dialingoulisC  " 
young  Catliulic  banister)  enibodjing  umilu  feelings,  fAd  'nf"Vr'^)HnUS 
ueceasity  of  peace  and  iranquillitj,  wM  lubmiiud  lo  ths  Aaaoiciklkai,  a»- 
proved  of,  and  ffidefy  diculalcd  Ja  ibe  North,  •alecednl  ^^r/^Mim 


'"^MAR-M*  of  Dntiiet  (yConnell  to  the  Peoph  of  the 
'™^'  County  ofTipptrary. 

,_,  ^,  ,  Derrinane  Abbey,  30tU  Sept.  1828. 

*""  Beloved  Brothers ! 

It  was  late  last  night  wheu  I  received  the  command 
of  the  Catholic  Association  ol'  Ireland  to  uildress  you. 
U;  first  business  this  morning  ia  ihus  to  obey  that  com- 
maod. 

t  address  jou,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  most  heart- 
felt affection  and  gratitude.  I  have  laboured  already 
twenty-eight  years  in  the  great  "  Catholic  cause,"  and 
I  have  at  length  been  rewarded  for  it.  By  whom  have 
I  been  so  rewarded  f 
PBOPLB  OF  THKCOUNTV  OF  TlPPKRARV,  BY  VOU. 

Yes — yon  have  rewarded  me,  I  will  tell  you  bow; 
You  obeyed  my  advice  as  if  it  were  n  command;  I  ad- 
vised you  to  i[ive  up  faclioua  fights  and  qnarrels — yon 
have  given  them  up.  I  advised  you  to  abstain  from 
party  feuds  and  riots — you  have  abstained  from  them. 
I  advised  you  to  forgive  one  anotbet,  and  tn  be  recon- 
ciled to  each  other — you  hiivp,  ut  my  advice,  forgiven 
each  other,  and  have  become  friends  and  brothers.  My 
friends,  my  brothers,  I  thank  you.  i  advised  you  to 
cease  from  injuring  your  fellow-crealnres,  and,  above 
all,  to  shudder  lest  you  should  continue  to  ofi'end  the 
great  and  good  God.  Oh !  may  that  merciful  God, 
who  certainly  will  one  day  judge  us  all  for  eternal  bliss 
or  everlasting  misery — may  that  merciful  and  good  God 
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ponr  tlovn  bis  choicest   blessing) 
wortby  people  of  the  county  of  T 

You  have  obeyed  my  advice — yd 
amoni^Rt  yourselves — yon  have  preve 
of  whiteboy  crimes  or  noctiimat  oi 
eerely  do  I  thank  you!  Persevere 
dear  friends — my  beloved  brothers, 
able,  as  we  promised  at  the  Clonn 
the  g;aol  door,  and  fling:  the  key  into 

But,  my  beloved  brothers  and  f 
again  to  advise  yon.  In  making  pt 
Urge  meetings.  My  opinion  is,  tha 
first  in  holding;  such  meelings,  beca 
aa  I  advised,  in  perfect  obedience  tc 
out  the  least  violence  or  outrage 
were  so  kind  as  to  call  yourselves 
no  police  ever  behaved  themsel?i 
kept  (he  peace  with  half  so  mucbj 
humour. 

But  the  time  is  come  to  difl 
meetings.  For  the  present  year,  1 
them. 

Halt,  therefore,  my  beloved  frii 
brothers.  I  give  you  the  word  o 
and,  for  thu  present,  let  those  publi 
ings  be  discontinued. 

In  (he  mean  time,  depend  upon 
Association  will  not  slumber  over  j 
self  shall  not  be  idle.  We  will  mali 
peaceably  and  constitutionally,  bu 
Tigorously,  to  assert  yoor  rights,  ai 
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Catholics  of  Irrlmul  that  jastke  wtiiuli  »  duo  to  us,  ^ 

and  whtdi  is  nil  we  want.  ll 

Will  you  not  listen  to  my  voice!  Will  jou  not  follow 
th^  advice  I  give  you  i  I  venture  to  promise  that  yoii 
will  listen  to  the  advice  thut  comes  from  a  friend^ from 
a  brother,  who  has  no  other  object  under  heaven  but  to 
obtain  justice  for  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  fuitli, 
aud  liberty  and  happiness  for  the  people  of  Ireland. 

You  know  thut  1  am  your  frieud—you  know  that  my 
life  hiis  been  devoted  1o  your  service — you  know  that  I 
have  been  the  active  enemy  of  Oraogc  injustice  and 
Orange  oppression.  I  have  upjtosed  the  Orangemen, 
laughed  at  them,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Aft- 
soeiatiou,  protected  many  of  the  Catholics  of  the  North 
u^ainst  them,  and  brought  the  guilty  to  shame,  and 
some  of  them  to  punishment. 

I  am  jour  friend.  J  am  the  enemy  of  oppression, 
bigotry,  and  lyrauuy.  Af  your  friend,  I  adviso  you — ^I 
entreat  you — allow  mc  to  add,  I  order  you,  to  diswn- 
Uoue  large  and  general  meetings  for  the  present  year, 
and  not  to  expose  yourselves  to  the  machinatious  of 
your  tinemies,  or  tlte  treiichery  of  pretended  frieuds. 

Id  llic  nioau  time,  and  before  the  next  summer  comes, 
i  trust  that  the  aocursed  flag  of  Orange  oppression  will 
he  bid  iu  the  dust  for  ever.  I  trust  that  Iriiihmcn  of 
every  class  and  of  every  sect  and  persuasion,  wiU  be- 
come friends  and  brothers,  and  that  uur  lovely  native 
land,  green  Lrin,  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  ^till  bv  the 
abode  of  peace  and  happiness  and  liberty 

Ye^,  my  friends,  I  can  venture  to  promise,  that  if 
you  obey  the  advioe  of  the  Catliolic  Association— ;ifjou 
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^^^^H                         fallow  the  counieU  that  I  give  yoiu 

^^^H                         at  the  utmost,  we  shall  see  all  we-j 

H^^^H                         we  shall  see  throughout  Ireland— 

^^^^^H                                                             ■■  llnppy  bomet  and  itmri  hf 

^^^^^H                             Commit  no  crime.     Be  not  guil 

^^^^^H                         Discontinne  lar^e  meetings.     HoW 

^^^^H                        whatsoever.     Have   no   secret   bo4 

^^^^H                        Secrec}>  in  political  matters  is  in  tli 

^^^^^^1                        fruitful  source  of  every  crime.     I  h 

^^^^1                           soever.     The  Catholic  Association  h 

H^^^l                        Orangemen  and  the  Whiteboys  hai 

H^^H                        cordingly  blood  and  murder  and  e^ 

^■,|HI                        quiCy  are  produced  by  them. 

H         >                                 Our  instructions  to  you  are  pobli 

H            '                          on  yon  to  discontinue  for  the  presei 

V                                      public  meetings.    Let  parties  be  recfl 

f                                         respective  pari-iihes,  but  let  not  odM 
any  other  parish  fur  that  purposeM 

this  warning  go  into  any  other  pari^ 

of  a  public  procession  or  meeting  out 

believe  me  he  is  not  a  friend.    He  is 

trust  him  as  a  brother,  but  deal  with 

spy.     Treat  him  with  contempt  and  s 

Discontinue,    therefore,    immedia 

meetings.     Discontinue  them   oheeri 

at  once. 

Listen  as  men  of  sense  to  tha  -i 

meetings  should  be  discontinued,     -i 
First,— Your  most  valuable  and  e|i 

|Kj^^^^                       ^^^H 
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poor  man's  best  friends,  all  join  in  advising  yon  to  dis- 
continue them.  Did  they  ever  give  you  bad  advice? 
Never,  Did  you  ever  regret  that  you  (blloved  the  ad- 
vice they  gave  you  I  Never.  When  have  you  diare- 
garded  their  advice  witiiout  being  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards ?  Never.  Follow  then  the  advice  of  your  pious 
and  exemplary  clergy,  and  discontinue  those  meetings. 

Secondly, — The  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  aA- 
visas  and  orders  you  to  discontinue  those  meetings. 
That  body  coniititntes  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  as- 
sembly that  ever  yet  met  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  That  honest,  patriotic,  and  pure 
body,  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland,  advise  and 
command  you  to  discontinue  those  meetings.  Obey 
their  advice  as  if  it  were  a  commaud. 

Thirdly. — I,  your  faithful  friend,  advise  you  imme- 
diRtely  to  discontinue  those  meetings.  1  have  laboured 
for  you  for  twenty-eight  long  years,  and  am  going  to 
parliament  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  you  some  eflectuat 
good.  I  ought  to  know  what  is  useful  to  you,  and  I  do 
most  solemnly  uasure  you  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  you  than  having  any  more  of  (hose  large 
meetings  for  tbe  present.  You  took  my  advice  beiore — 
the  Catholic  people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  take  my 
advice — discontinue  those  large  meetings. 

Fourthly, — It  is  the  wish  of  the  houest  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  present  government  that  you  should  discon- 
tinue those  meetings.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey,  is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland;  he  is,  what  you  all  like  and  love 
—Oft  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  wielded  a  sword ;  he  is  most 
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desirons  to  produce  peno«, 
ill  Ireland.  He  is  nnxioua  to  pif 
every  kind  and  crime  of  ever 
Orangemeti  hate  aod  feiu  him — 
respect  him — it  is  necessary,  in  ( 
must  be  his  wishes,  Lbat  those  li 
be  discontinued.  Discontinue  th» 
noble  and  brave  Marquess  of  Ang^ 
serve  our  country,  to  put  dovn 
every  description,  and  to  do  his  di 
the  people,  by  seeing  Irekad  tranc 

Fifthly,— Let  me,  as  a  liflh  reas 
have  also  in  the  government  a  n 
right  chancellor.  Under  his  conti 
oftlie  country.  The  Catholics,  di 
ship  of  Lord  Manners,  suffered  k 
magistrates.  Let  its  be  grateful 
and  show  that  gratitude,  by  our  re 
Ibw.  Let  us,  therefore,  discontis 
cessions  and  Inrge  meetings,  whicfa 
to  him,  and  injurious  to  the  grei 
people  are  engHged, 

Sixthly, — Let  me  also  tell  yeu' 
government  another  mnnly,  iadfll 
and  honest  friend  to  the  peopM 
Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower.  t 
could  not  displease  him  more,  n 
course  of  his  honest  exertions,  tha 
large  meetings.  Instead  of  beiug 
necessarily  make  him  your  enemy, 
good  adviire  as  is  thus  given  you 
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tfaose  meetings  nfter  yon  are  thus  eropbstically  and 
earnestly  called  od  to  desist. 

Seventhly, — in  proportion  as  the  Catholici  and  t lie 
friends  of  the  Catholics  are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
those  meetings,  in  the  same  proportion  are  (he  Orange- 
men desirous  thnl  they  should  be  continued.  The 
Orangemen  wish  that  you  <4honld  disobey  the  Catholic 
Association.  The  Oran^men  wish  to  commit  you  with 
tlie  government,  and  against  the  law.  We  desire  that 
yoQ  should  cultivate  the  esteem  of  »  friendly  govern- 
ment, und  strictly  obey  the  law.  I  need  not  ask  which 
you  will  obey,  (he  Catholic  Association,  or  gratify  the 
Orangemen.  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my  life  for  it,  that 
you  will  obey  us.  that  )ou  will  contide  in  onr  affection 
fnr  you,  and,  as  we  aek  it,  you  will  at  once  discontinue 
those  meetings. 

Eighthly, — Tim  Orongemeu  have  assumed  n  new  de- 
nomination. Some  of  them  call  themselves  Brnnswick 
olubs,  but  they  are  belter  and  more  appropriately  known 
by  the  appellation  of  "  Blood-hound  clubs,"  because  they 
seek  to  continue  an  unjust  and  odious  monopoly,  l>y 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  people.  These  wicked  and 
snngntnary  men  have  subscribed  lai^e  sums  of  money 
for  purposes  which  they,  depraved  though  ihey  be,  are 
ashnnied  to  avow— but  which  must  be,  amongst  other 
bad  intents,  to  hire  spie^  and  informers,  und  other 
vretches,  who  would  mingle  nmongst  the  people,  insti- 
gate them  to  acts  of  violence,  fabncato  false  plots  and 
conspiracies,  and  betray  the  people  in  every  way  to  their 
enemies.  Thes<;  "  blood-hounds  "  wish  that  yon  shoidd 
eootinna  those  large  meetings,  in  onler  that  by  means 
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of  their  own  spies  ftnd  iDformer! 
portunily  to  shed  your  Mood,     fl 
disobey  the  advice  of  the  Catht^ 
me  that  sach  men  must  be  in   ttiu 
bounds."     I  implore  of  you  to  tre 

Ninthly  and  lastly,— If  you  dim) 
Catholic  Association,  and  if  you  re 
entreaty,  we  must  at  once  desert  y 
don  you.  It  would  be  with  thegre 
we  shonld  desert  or  abandon  the  j 
But  we  ask  yourselves,  what  else 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  honest  advici 
for  your  own  ^od  and  for  the  ben 
eause,  why  it  will  in  that  case  be  i 
abandon  you,  but  actually  to  resisti 
are  taking. 

But,  my  friends,  my  brothei 
people  of  the  county  of  Tippei 
that  you  will  obey  us.  I  firmly  be 
would  have  been  sufScient  to  proc 
You  know  there  is  uo  use  in  being 
unless  you  have  the  virtue  of  pe 
Without  subordination  it  would  b 
serve  the  peace  amongst  yourselve 
recurrence  of  crimes  and  outnt^s 
you  with  guilt,  bring  down  deser 
you,  and  give  a  triumph  to  your  bi 
enemies,  "  the  blood-hounds  "  of  In 

Allow  us  of  the  Catholic  Associs 
great  Catholic  cause  to  final  siiccc 
that  success  daily ;  and  I  tell  you  w 
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cess,  unless  tlie  people  themselves,  by  same  misconduct, 
prevent  us.  Is  there  *  single  honest  man  amoug;st  you 
that  would  not  bitterly  regret  bis  disobedience,  if  it 
were — us  il  certainly  would  be — the  means  of  preventing 
the  success  of  the  Catholic  cause,  which  involves  in 
itself  the  very  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  all 
over  the  world '. 

Rely  on  the  Catholic  As.sociation ;  we  will  uot  sleep 
on  our  posts: — ^we  desire  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  Irish 
people ;  but  we  desire  to  do  it  by  raising  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  that  people.  Liberty,  glorious 
liberty,  b  within  our  reach,  if  we  will  only  deserve  it. 
Let  me  strongly  advisu  you  to  be  regular  and  constant 
ia  your  various  duties;  consider  no  mau  as  worthy  of 
being  culled  "  a  friend  and  brother,"  but  a  man  who  is 
observant  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  his  religion — who 
is  honest,  conscientious,  and  moral  in  his  conduct — nho 
is,  according  to  his  relations  of  life,  a  good  sou  to  Li& 
parents,  a  good  brother  to  his  sisters,  a  loving  and  kind 
husband  to  bis  wife,  and  a  tender  and  careful  father  to 
Ilia  diildreu.  We  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the  idle, 
the,  profligate,  the  vicious.  Religious  and  moral  men 
are  those  alone  who  can  regenerate  Ireland,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  amongst  you  iHany,  many,  vertf  wuuiy 
»ach  friends  to  liberty  and  Old  Ireland. 

The  greatest  enemy  we  can  have  is  the  man  wha 
commits  any  crime  against  his  fellow-man,  or  any 
offence  in  the  sight  of  his  God.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  the  liberty  of  Ireland  is  the  man  who  violates  the  law 
in  any  respect,  or  breaks  the  peace,  or  commits  any 
outrage  wbaltoeter. 
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M;  Trieuds,  my  beloved  brothers  cultivate  your  moral  J 
iiittl  religious  duties-     Avoid  every  kind  of  crime;  avot(l|J 
an  you  would  a  pestilence,  all  liL-cret  societies,  all  illegal 
odths  ;  seize  iipoQ  any  man  who  propoEes  to  you  to  fa 
come  ii  member  of  any  secret  society,  or  proposen  to  yov>l 
any  oath  or  eng^^ment  of  a  party  or  polittcul   naturae  I 
1  denoLiiice  every  sucli  man  to  you  as  u  "  blood-ttound*! 
Ill  disguise.     Treat  Lim  as  such,  and  drag  bini  bofore,|| 
fliii^istrate  far  prosecution  and  punishment. 

Rdy  on  it  aleo  that  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  gre^  1 
work  of  the  pacificalion  of  the  county  o(  Tipperary.     I  [ 
am  proud  of  having  begun  that  {^reat  iind  glorious  work.. 
We,  my  friends  and  brothers,  will  not  leave  tJiul  work  J 
unfinished.      You  will,   I  am  sure,   desist  from  thosfl  | 
large  and    unnecessary  meetings  ;  and  I  promise 
mature  a  more  useful  plan.     That  plan,  when  matured* 
I  will  .snbmit  to  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  i 
ami  if  i(  iiHTts  the  ajiprobalion  of  that  learned,  intelli- 
giiU.  uu-.l  jiiiist  piitriotic  body,  I  am  sure  you  will  adopt 
il.anii  that  it  «ill  spread  all  o;er  the  laud. 

Tiie  outline  of  that  plan  will  be  to  divide  the  people 
liir  all  piilitJeal,  moral,  and  religious  purposes,  into 
iiniiilcTs  nut  rxceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty.  That 
\hr~r  (iiir  Inijulrrii  and  twenty  should  elect  nmonirst 
liii'iiisi  hrj.  a  |iriMPii  ti)  lake  cliurse  of  the  whole  under 
the  name  of  ii  "  jiafilicator."'  \o  man  to  he  a  "  pacili- 
cator "  but  a  man  regular  in  his  religious  duties,  and  at 
least  a  monthly  communicant.  The  "paoifieator*^  40 
have  power  to  nominate  two  persons,  to  be  called 
"  regnlalors,"  inijer  him,  and  the  three  to  be  responsible 
lltitt  no  irime  or  oulrnu''  or  violation  of  the  law  should 
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be  coinniittcd  by  any  of  the  one  liiiDclred  and  twenty. 
On  the  contrary,  tlitit  they  should  assist  in  the  prcser- 
VHtioi)  of  the  peace,  in  (ht^  prevention  of  all  crimes— in 
the  stippressiou  of  all  illogal  societies — in  the  collection 
of  Uie  Catholic  Kent,  and  in  all  other  useful,  legal,  and 
hmest  purposes. 

It  would  be  part  of  my  plan,  that  the  name  and  r&- 
sidenee  of  each  "  pacilicator"  should  be  trancmilted  to 
every  ueigbbonring:  magiBtmtc  nnd  police  station,  and 
advertised  in  tho  newKpapers,  nnd  enrolled  in  the  books 
of  the  Ciitholic  Association. 

I  mention  thtH  faint  outline  of  my  plan,  merely  ta 
show  you  that  if  the  Orangemen  and  Bmoswirk  blood- 
hounds proceed  in  (heir  siinguiiiary  career,  we  shall 
easily  find  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  counteract 
them,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  them,  and  to  set 
them  at  defiance. 

Obserre,  however,  that  this  plan  is  not  yet  adopted 
bj  the  Cothotic  Association — until  it  is,  it  will  not  be 
carried  into  effect  any  where.  As  soon  as  I  reach 
Dublin,  I  will  return  thither  speedily — I  will  bring 
forward  my  plan  of  "  General  Pacification." 

Obey  the  laws;  I'oltow  the  advice  of  the  Catholic 
Association  ;  listen  to  the  counsels  I  give  you  ;  discon- 
tinue, I  know  you  will  discontinue,  those  large  meetings ; 
avoid  secret  societies  end  illegal  oaths;  contribute, 
according  to  your  means,  to  that  sacred  and  national 
fiind,  the  Catholic  Rent :  cultivate  your  moral  doties  ; 
attend  seriously  and  solemnly  to  your  holy  and  divine 
religion. 

Yon  will  thus  oxall  yoarselves  as  men  and  as  Gbri»* 


tians.     Bigotry  and  oppression  will  wither  from  amongst  I 
us.     A  parental  govemmeut,  now  held  out  to  us,  will 
compensate  for  centuries  of  misrule.     We  will  plant  in 
our  native  land  the  constitutional  tree  of  liberty.    Tbae  1 
noble  tree  will  prosper  and  flourish  in  our  green  and 
fertile  country.     It  will  extend  its  protectii^  branches 
all  over   this   lovely  island.      Beneath   its   sweet  and 
sacred  shade,  the  universal  peopleof  Ireland,  Catholics,   j 
and  Prot^'stants,  and    Presbyterians,  and   Dissenters  of  1 
every  class,  will  sit  in  peace,  and  union,  and  tranquillity.  I 
Commerce   and   trade   will  tlourisb ;   industry  will   be 
rewarded  ;    and  the  people,  contented  and  happy,  will 
see  Old  Ireland — what  she  ought  to  be, 


Gre.t,  gloi 
it  flower  of  thi 


oftli 


Believe  me,  beloved  frienda,  U      i  yonr  devoted  Serrant*  1 
Danff-L  O'Connell, 

Of  the  Order  of  Liberators. 


.■I  PriH-hiinafioiihij  the  Loiil Lieulenant-General 
and  Governor  of  Ireland. 


Whv 


SIA. 


Uuilwi    Kiti"iioi 


cvlitin  counties  in  tbis  part  of  the 
,  meetings  of  large  numbers  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  have  been  lately  held,  ooBsu^ng  of 
persons  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  osniug.ta^rthir 
from  various  and  distant  parts  sod  places,  actiDg  in 
concert  and  under  the  command  of  leaders,  and  aasiun* 
ing  (ho  appearance  of  mililary  array   and  discipline,  or 
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vx)iil)iting  other  marks  and  sjmbuls  of  illegal  concert 
and  union,  to  tho  great  danger  of  the  pubUc  peace,  atid 
to  the  weU-foundi-d  terror  and  dread  of  his  Maje§ty'B 
peaceable  aad  well-disposed  subjects ; 

And  whereas  we  havo  received  information  that,  in 
other  parts,  certain  persons  have  been  passing  throngb 
the  countrj-.  provoking  and  exciting  the  assemblage  of 
large  bodies  of  people,  for  no  purpose  known  to  the 
lav,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
the  endangering  of  the  public  peace  and  safety ; 

And  whereas  the  meeting  and  assembling  together  ia 
such  Dumbers,  and  in  such  manner  as  aforesaid,  and 
thereby  occasioning  snch  dread  and  terror,  and  endan- 
gering the  public  peace,  is  a  manifest  offence  and  an 
open  breach  of  the  law,  and  such  unlawful  assemblies 
ought  therefore  to  be  suppressed  and  put  down  ; 

And  whereas  many  wcll-afTected  but  unwary  persons 
may  be  seduced  by  divers  specious  pretences  given  out 
for  the  holding  of  such  assemblies,  and  in  ignorance  of 
the  !aw,  to  frequent  the  same; 

We,  therefore,  the  Lord  Lieutenant-general  and 
General-governor  of  Ireland,  being  resolved  to  suppress 
and  put  down  such  illegal  meetings,  and  (o  prevent  the 
recurrence  thereof,  have  thought  fit  to  issue  this  procla- 
mation, solemnly  and  strictly  warning  all  his  Majesty's 
iiege  subjects  from  henceforth  to  discontinue  the 
holding  or  attending  any  such  meetings  or  assemblies 
OS  aforesaid;  and  do  charge  and  earnestly  exhort  them,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  discountenance  all  meetings 
and  assemblies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
Teot  the  dangers  and  mischief  consequent  on  the 
TO^.  II. 


d 
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and  being  determined  and  resolved  strictly  to  enforce  ■ 
the  law,  and  the  penalties  thereof,  against  persons  I 
ofTeudin^  in  the  premises,  do  charge  and  command  all  j 
sherilTs,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  aud  oil  othe^  i 
magistrates,  olticors,  and  others  whom  it  may  coDcern, 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  lav^  ] 
in  preventing  siicli  meetings  and  assemblies  from  hu'iag  I 
held,  and  in  the  cffectnal  dispersion  and  suppression  of  J 
the  same,  and  in  the  dftectiou  and  protection  of  those  I 
who,  after  this  ootioe,  shall  offend  in  respects  afoiOv  J 
said. 

Given  at  his  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  tbis  SOtkl 
day  of  September,  1828. 

By  his  Majesty's  command,        ' 
F.  L.  GjwER. 

No.  XXVIII. 
A.\U^11ICA\  ASSOCIATIOXS,  &c. 

At  a  .Alci'ting  held  at  Harmony  Hall,  Now  York, 
July  G,  IS'Jii,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously ii;;r^cd  to: — 

That  llif  jKTsons  assfinblud  at  this  meeting  form 
thonisul\i;s  iuto  a  sot^ioty,  for  the  three  following  pur- 
poses: — 1st,  The  establishment  of  a  rent,  in  order  to 
co-operate  the  more  eCTectually  with  those  illutrioni  in- 
dividnals  in  Ireland,  who  are  desirous  to  accomplish  tbe 
emancipation  of  their  country. — 2nd,  To  give  efficient  ex- 
pression to  our  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  oui  io- 
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tlignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  oppressors.— 3rtl,  To  ad- 
dress (ho  free  and  enlightened  nutJons  of  the  earth  on 
(he  subject  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  England's  intole- 
rance— to  proclaim  to  them  that  the  enemy  of  religious 
toleration  must  be  ioimical  to  the  universal  law  of  na- 
tions. 

Robert  Swanton,  Chairman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  convened 
agreeably  to  public  notice,  held  on  Friday  evening  the 
1st  of  August,  1838,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Broadway, 

Dr.  Macnevin  was  called  to  (he  chair,  and 

James  Shea  was  appointed  secretary ; 

The  chairman  explained  the  object  of  calling  the 
meeting,  with  a  ealogium  on  the  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders 
at  the  late  general  election  in  Ireland — whereupon  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  in  the  boldness  of  the  forty- shilling 
freeholJcrs  of  Ireland,  so  independently  exemplified  at 
the  Ute  election  of  representatives  to  parliamen(,  wo 
discover  with  high  satisfaction  a  new  evidence  that  Ire- 
land is  not  deficient  in  the  materials  for  forming  a  great 
people:  the  men  who  have  conquered  their  dictating 
landlords — have  subdued  the  most  powerful  of  their  ene- 
mies ; — they  who  have  dared  under  the  apprehension  of 
a  persecution  scarcely  endurable  to  oppose  their  would- 
be-masters,  have  undoubtedly  the  courage  (o  resist  ty- 
ranny whencesoever  it  may  come.  The  stem  honesty 
of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  gives  assurance,  on  which 
we  may  rely,  that  at  no  very  distant  day  his  virtue  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  regeneration  of  bis  country. 


cxctI  appendix, 

'  Resolved,  That  an  Association  be  immediately  rormed^-J 
to  be  styled  "The  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Irelandt  T 
in  the  city  of  New  York." 

Besolved,  Tliut  a  committee  of  shall  be  appointedi.1 
to  draft  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  regulatioq,  T 
of  the  Association  now  formed,  and  report  the  same  t«t  J 
a  genenil  meeting,  to  be  called  by  said  committee, 
soon  as  convenient. 

The  blunt  was  then  filled  with  the  following  nomes.^  I 
viz.  Dr.  Macnevin,  Judge  Swanton,  Couasettor  O'Canji  J 
nor,  John  Doyle,  and  James  Shea. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  chairman  be  requested  to  write  ail)  1 
opening  address  for  the  Association.  I 

Resolved,  That  a  list  be  taken  of  the  names  of  indi- 
vidiiiils  now  present,  wishing  to  become  members  of  the 
Association — whereupon  about  one  hundred  namea  wereti 
recorded. 

James  She.*,  Secretary. 

Boston,  1828. 

At  the  srmi-annual  public  moetina;  of  the  Hibernian 
lUiief  .Socit  ly.  held  at  IJoylston  llall,  on  Monday  even- 
iii^',  'illi  iii-^l-,  tlie  following  resolutions,  offered  by  the 
Ui'v.  .Mi-.  liyruc,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

It.solv.'il,  Tli;it  a  siifciiil  nif^L'liiig  of  the  society  Lo 
ON  Moijilay  fveuing,  the  2Uth  inst. 

Resolved,  That  a  remittance  be  made  to  the  Cfthfilic 
Association  in  Dublin,  by  the  packet  of  the  Ist  of  No-?- 
vembor,  or  sooner,  if  convenient,  after  the  special  meet- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
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to  examine  the  treasurer's  accounla,  and  report  at  (Im 
specini  meeting:  the  amount  of  the  soiit^ty's  fuuds,  after 
deducting  wLitt  may  be  due  for  expenses. 

Resolved,  That  the  names  of  oil  the  members  who 
shall  have  paid  all  their  assessmenta,  be  transmitted  with 
the  remittance. 

Resolved,  That  donations  be  received,  as  well  from 
members  as  from  others  who  wish  to  aid  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  their  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  donation  be  acknowledged, 
by  having  the  name  of  each  donor,  and  the  amount  given 
by  him,  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers. 

R«soIved,  That  a  separate  list  of  the  names  of  donors 
be  transmitted  to  Ireland,  and  the  amount  given  by  each 
annexed  to  his  name. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  be  requested  to  exert 
themselves  in  procuring  donations,  and  also  in  calling 
upon  members  who  may  be  in  arrears  to  pay  in  tbeir 
assessments. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
draw  op  an  address  or  letter  to  accompany  our  remit- 
tance, and  congratulating  Daniel  O'Connell  upon  his 
election  to  Parliament,  and  that  such  letter  or  address 
be  read  at  the  special  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  special  meeting  shall  be  a 
public  one,  and  that  all  donations  there  received  shall 
be  recorded  and  announced  from  the  chair. 

Committees  were  Iheu  uppoLutet.1  agreeably  to  the 
above  resolutions. 


^ 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLH  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES..  | 
An  Associalion  of  persons  of  m11  nations,  ntid  wlllioiikJ 
distinction  of  crocd  or  party,  has  been  formed  for  tUl 
Bolo  purpose  of  aiding  the  people  of  Ireland  in  th 
covery  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  They  have  1 
taken  upon  themselves  the  title  of  "  The  Association  of  1 
the  Friends  of  Ireland  in  New  York."  They  deem  it  <€' J 
importance  to  address  you  as  freemen,  as  Christians,! 
and  as  the  promoters  of  liberal  principles,  in  behalf  (fTj 
that  people  who  may  justly  claim  your  notice,  yonr  sym-j 
pathy,  iind  your  assistance.  Their  subject  is  the  en-] 
slavement  of  a  people  possessing,  in  common  with  youiP>a 
selves,  consciousness  of  right,  sensibility  to  injusticeil 
and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  cruelty  of  that  oppression  I 
which  would  devise  and  enforce  laws  to  bind  the  con<-J 
science  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  which  woald  de*  1 
|iriv('  niMii  iif  his  political  privileges,  for  asserting  his 
iiii-iitiil  iiiili'pondcnci'. 

Americans !  people  of  the  United  States !  we  call 
lilioji  won  liv  (ill  tlioso  riidraring:  lies  which  bind  man 
to  bis  brother :  by  those  obligations  which  are  esteemed 
(ill'  inos(  .liaciTd  among  tht;  most  enlightened  nations  :  in 
(Iir  ji;imi'  of  \h-,>t  diviiK^  cbnrily  wlilr!)  directs  the  sen- 
^ilti[ilit■<  of  l!ic  hciirt  bovDiKl  llip  limits  of  home:  we 
call  upon  you  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  which 
extends  its  benevolence  to  all  men :  by  that  enlaii^d 
sense  of  gratitude  which  delights  1o  acknowledge  sa- 
crifices and  benefits:  we  call  upon  you  to  extend  your 
pecuniary  aid  to  ihc  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  Ireland,      Her  ]K'opk'  ask  your  aid— not  as  a  favour. 


but  as  a  right.  They  are  your  brothers,  and  cannot 
justly  be  denied  :  they  have  claims  upon  your  gratitude : 
they  are  entitled  to  your  assistance :  they  are  oppressed 
by  harsh  and  illiberal  laws,  and  they  uppeul  to  you  as  to 
a  people  who,  by  the  peculiar  felicity  of  your  fortunes, 
arerconstitntcd  the  arbiters  between  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed — are  placed  conspicuous  among  nations, 
as  the  preservers  and  dispensers  of  free  principles. 
Their  fathers  have  fought  and  bled  side  by  side  with 
your  futhers — have  died  with  litem  to  obtain  for  you 
thiit  liberty  which  you  now  enjoy.  May  the  debt 
which  you  owed  to  the  fathers,  be  now  paid  to  the 
children ! 

The  services  of  Irishmen  have  been  pre-eminent  where- 
soever the  standard  of  freedom  hath  been  unfurled  to 
the  breeze.  Alas!  their  exertions  have  only  been  an- 
BUGcessful  in  emancipating  their  own  laud!  Ou  the 
plains  of  revolutionary  France;  on  the  wild  pampas  of 
Peru;  amid  the  dark  defiles  of  the  snow-clad  Andes; 
upon  the  island  sliores  of  classic  Greece,  they  have 
proved  their  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man — they  have 
sealed  with  their  blood  their  covenant  with  freedom. 
Thus,  far  from  their  own  green  isle,  they  have  died  for 
strangers  ; — and  their  bones  now  whiten  in  the  sun  on 
fields  where  the  glory  of  dying  in  the  cause  of  universal 
emancipation,  was  their  iucentive  to  exertion;  where 
the  hope  that  their  sacridces  would  be  remembered  by 
the  world  tu  favour  of  their  native  land,  when  Her  call 
for  assistance  should  go  forth,  was  at  once  their  reward 
and  their  consolation. 

But  especially  have  Irishmeu  aided  in  obtaining  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  that  country  whose  corduiJ 
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reception  and  generous  protection  bave  almost  repiin 
them  for  the  loss  of  tlifir  own.  In  that  memorablafl 
revolution  wbicb  conferred  upon  tbeae  United  StateSjJ 
iadependtQce  und  glory,  power  and  prosperity — fori 
their  braTery,  their  fortitude,  and  their  incorruptible^ 
constancy.  Irishmen  were  not  surpassed  even  by  natns'l 
Americans.  Tlie  venerable  Rainsny  has  published  to '] 
the  world  in  bis  elegant  history  of  that  revolution,  Ifakt  J 
then  "  Irislimcn  were  famous,  but  the  eons  of  Irishmeii  | 
were  conspicuous." 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  those  bra^a  9 
and  gifted  men  whom   Irehind  sent  to  the  aid  of  yous] 
fathers  during  that  momentous  strug^gle  against  tyranny; 
or  tu  dwell  upon  their  exploits.     >Ve  address  you  as  aq  1 
intelligent  people.     Vi'v  appeal  with  confidence  to  yooF  | 
knowledge  of  the  brightest  pages  vhicb  hbtory  piai.J 
sents ;  of  those  which  describe  the  battles,  the  suffer-  ^ 
jj)g-,s  ;ji)J    tlw  sacriJicDs  of  your  brave  fathers  and  their 
rrjiiitlly   lir;ive    compatriots,  during    that  glorious  war. 
Cotne  forward,   then,  and  declare  your  tnowJedfje  of 
that  history,  and  the  cstmTation  in  which  you  hold  those 
services,  by  assisting  the  children  of  those  Irishmen  to 
break  (lie  degrading  chains  which  oppress  their  consci- 
luiccs  and  conliMO  their  minds.   Confribule  to  the  sacred 
fiiml  of  lliis  Association;  i-iiMn  tins  forty-shilling  frce- 
holdtTs  of  IcL'laiid  to  avail   themselves  of  that  import- 
ant franchise  secured  by  the  act  of  UaioQ.    Tiie  ^mq.iji 
auspicious;   tbe  only  danger   will   arise  from  'ddayt. 
Greece  bad  claims  upon  your  sympathy — Ireland  hath 
demands  upon  your  justice.     Assist  ber  peasantry   to 
maintain   their   rigiitful    advantage    against   the   tocal 
arJstocials,  ami  i\\r  ,lavc-drivcr>  oC  the  absentees;  and 
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au  event,  unpuraUi;lc<l  in  liie  onnals  of  the  worlil,  shitll 
occnr—H  revolution  couferring;  tlie  blessings  of  tolera- 
tion, and  all  the  iramuaities  that  gave  value  to  exi»U 
encc,  upoD  seven  millions  of  people,  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  without  the  dismemberment  of  an 
empire ! 

Ireland  is,  at  length,  united  for  this  great  purpose. 
Uer  auity  is  what  her  oppressora  have  ever  dreaded — ^it 
ia  irresistible.  It  frustrates  the  secret  operations  of 
their  dicid'tng  system.  Come  forward,  people  of  free 
America!  and  by  aiding  with  your  accustomed  liberality 
a  cause  in  which  all  goad  men,  without  dititincliuD  of 
sect,  country,  or  party,  must  agree,  tihare  in  the  eternal 
glory  of  giving  civil  and  religious  freedom^iiot  to  any 
set  or  party,  but  to  your  fellow-men — to  immortal  beings 
like  yourselves — lo  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Association  of  "  The 
Friends  of  Ireland  iu  New  York." 

Wm.  J.  Macnbvin,  President. 


ADDRESS   TO   TUB   FRBNOII. 
(Tmndiiltid  bum  tlie  Coaricr  dct  Et»u  Unii.) 

The  friends  of  Ireland,  desirous  of  aiding  by  tbeir 
countenance  and  cootrihutions  the  efforts  now  making 
in  Ireland  for  the  attainment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  still  denied  to  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  re- 
spectfully acquaint  tlietr  French  fellow-citizens  that  an 
association  of  persons  of  liberal  principles,  of  all  nations, 
has  been  formed  with  that  sole  object. 

The  people  of  France,  for  ages  past,  have  been  th* 
generous  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Irish,  whom  re- 
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ligious  jiersecution  tore  from  their  native  homes.     la 
France  they  found  a  country:  its  hospitality  was  ever  1 
open  to  them;    and  though  no   nation   possesses  more 
talent,  valour,  and  great  qualities  of  its  own,  the  Irish  1 
were  always  ndniilted  without  jealousy  or  reluctance  t 
civil  and  military  employments,  and  to  all  sorts  of  pre-   | 
ferment  under  the  government  of  France.     With  theso 
facts  in  our  memory,  and  engraven  oa  our  hearts,  ^ 
cannot,  wiihoaf  inconsistency  and  an  appearance  of  in-  I 
gjatitnde,  to  which  we  are  strangers,  pass  over  in  stlenoa  I 
our  French  brethren  on  this  interesting  occasion.     The  j 
French  enjoy  liliorty,  anil  love  it ;  they  hate  oppression,  1 
and  can  appreciate  the  political  exertions  of  Ireland,  j 
and  sympathise  with  her  wrongs.     We  flatter  ourselves  1 
loo  that  Frenchmen  entertain  gratifying  recollections  of  I 
the  return  made  by  Irishmen,  at  all  times,  for  the  asy-  J 
lum  they  received;  proving  themselves  gallant  in  ^ 
fiiidifnl  ill  jiuace,  (lestTving  the  entire  confidence  with 
ivIiIi'Il  tli.'v  were  always  honoured  by  their  grnerons  and 
kind  liieiids.     It  is  for  this  wo  address  ihem.— To  be- 
rome  a  iiicnilier  of  llin  Associiilion  it  is  only  rc(i«isitc 
to  sii;ii  the  cuiistitntion,  pay  one  dollar  initiation,  and 
l\vel\e;iii(l  ;i  li:ilf  cents  ])er  month.      Its  meetings  are 
held  al  'I".!!!!!.!;!;.)  Hall,  on.-  every  M'edncMlay  cvcuiog. 

Vv",M..J.  Macm.mn,  IViMdcnt. 

^.■-v  y,„k. 

THE   ADDRKSS    OF  THE    LADIES   OF    MARYLAND   TO 

THE   FEMALr:S    OF   TIIH   UNITED   STATES.* 

At  a  momentous  period,  when  all  the  civilised  world 
turns  wjtji  interest  and  astonishment  to  view  the  streg- 
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glc  of  8c*en  millions  of  people  for  their  legal  rights — 
at  a  moment  when  bo  many  faantts  are  raised  in  siippli- 
catior),  and  so  many  hearts  breathe  their  prayers,  to 
obtain  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  an  emancipation  from  u 
bondage  the  most  galling,  shall  ve  remain  unconcerned 
spectators,  while  a  generous  feeling  pervades  the  minds 
of  all  patriots? — No,  beloved  sisters,  it  shall  never  be 
said,  that  humanity  and  Christian  benevolence  have  per- 
vaded our  bosoms  !~-it  shall  never  be  said,  that  women, 
in  whose  hearts  "  tender  compassion  over  loves  to 
dwell,"  shall  remain  deaf  to  (he  voice  of  misfortune,  in 
its  most  distressing  forms!  Shall  we,  dwelling  in  (his 
region  of  happiness  and  peace,  forget  our  fellow-crea- 
turefl  in  a  foreign  land,  bound  to  some  of  us  all  by  the 
common  laws  of  nature;  the  children  of  (he  same  Al- 
mighty Father,  whom  we  are  all  enjoined  to  assist,  by 
the  holy  precept  of  (ho  same  Divine  Redeem^',  •'  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves'" — To  you,  daughters 
of  Columbia,  I  need  not  expadate  on  political  motives ; 
to  yon,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  to  your  memory,  that 
some  of  our  most  eminent  patriots,  that  some  of  our 
bravest  defenders  during  the  glorious  struggle  for  our 
independence,  were  natives  of  Ireland — that  Ireland, 
the  land  of  the  brave,  the  land  of  oppressed  humanity, 
the  land  of  hospitality,  and  of  all  the  virtues  religion 
inspires ! — that  land  whose  suffering  inhabitants  I  solicit 
you  (o  assist,  by  all  the  just  cluims  they  have  on  your 
most  grateful  feelings,  for  their  blood  freely  shed  in  the 
hoar  of  peril,  and  the  enthusiastic  dovoledness  they 
have  ever  evinced  for  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
Dear  to  them  arc  the  gifts  received  from  tlie  banda  of 
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freemen  of  «ll  nalions  and  of  all  creeds;  but  dcaro»-J 
aod  §weeler  shall  be  the  ofTeringa  of  female  tciidernes«l 
on  llie  altar  of  freedom. 

Daughters  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  residing  U 
these  happy  states,  on  you  we  call !  on  you  who,  blesset 
with  the  advanta^s  of  health  and  education,  can  'i 
well  contribute  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  oaeless  purchascja 
To  you,  whose  dally  labour  supplies  your  daily  t 
we  call  to  spare  one  mite,  which,  like   "  the  widow** 
mite,"  will  be  more  appreciated  "  than  all  that  ■ 
before  cast  into  the  treasury,"    Blessed  with  the  apprfr^J 
hation  of  your  conscience,  delightful  will  be  (he  reco!-l 
lection,  that  for  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  your  pleasi 
your  conveniences,  you  will   have   contributed  to  tfati'j 
happiness  of  Ihousaods.     You  will  have  been  the  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  to  aid  in 
effecting  the  emancipation  of  a  nation,  of  whom  may 
«(■  soiiit  cxclaiiii.  in  the  energetic  language  of  Cnrran, 
•'  tlial    slir  stands    redeemed,   regenerated,   and  disen- 
thralled, by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation," 

Daughters  of  Erin,  on  yi>a  more  particularly  do  we 
call,  to  perform  the  sacred  duty  of  tendering  your  heart- 
felt i;il'ls  lo  IJii'  beloved  land  of  your  nativity; — that  dear 
nalivo  snil,  lo  which  memnry  turns  with  delight,  (he 
scene  of  all  ynar  imvIv  joys  iuid  purest  pleasures  !  Cold 
indeed  and  insensible  must  be  the  heart  that  can  forget 
it,  and  unworthy  of  her  country  must. she  be  who 
heeds  uot  her  call  in  the  crisis  of  her  destiny!  Y^' 
w  hat  do  we  say  ?  Shall  your  hearts  alone  vibrate  to  the 
Iiallowed  appeal '.  No ;  those  ties  bind  other  hearts,  as 
tenderly,  as  truly  as  your  own !    Never  shall  the  widow 
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cease  to  remember  that  tlic  lovfid  ami  Uimcnteil  partner 
of  her  youtli  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Shall 
then  the  descendant  of  an  Irish  family  fora;et  (he 
afiioity  which  connects  her  with  the  sages,  the  orators, 
the  poets,  the  noble  peasantry,  whose  patriotism  and 
Ion  ^-suffering  reflect  honour  on  their  kindred  and 
their  names  i  with  the  modest  daughters  of  that 
"  sweetest  gem  of  the  ocean,"  whose  charms  and  ex- 
emplary virtues  adorn  the  lowly  cottage  as  well  as  (he 
splendid  halt?  No,  sisters;  united  in  one  common  cause, 
we  shall  make  no  distinction  of  country  or  religion;  no 
prejudices  or  political  opinions  shall  sway  usj  one 
heart-felt  impulse  shall  alone  animate  us — the  duties  of 
humanity  and  the  delights  of  benevolence.  Behold 
where  New  York  exhibits  to  our  view  the  names  of 
many  females  inscribed  on  the  proud  records  of  those 
freemen,  who  unite  their  efforls  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty !  Shalt  we  (some  of  whom  have 
subscribed  for  the  glorious  cause  of  Greece)  refuse  or 
negloct  our  brethren,  whose  integrity  of  conscience  has 
alone  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion for  so  many  centuries '.  Shall  we  be  excelled  by  a 
sex  whom  nature  has  not  endowed  with  that  tender 
sensibility  which  characterises  our  own?  No;  let  tho 
tribute  of  compassion  and  sympathy  be  paid  in  each 
city,  in  each  village,  of  this  happy  country;  the  most 
trilling  offering  will  be  accepted. — Should  our  circum- 
stances fortunately  enable  us  to  give  bountifully,  for 
"  the  Lord  loveth  the  cheerful  giver,"  let  us  hasten  to 
present  it.  Are  our  means  straitened,  let  us  bestow 
the  mite  our  poverty  allows  us,  and  be  tho  amount  ap- 
plied as  the  douor  shall  direct  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
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Daughters  of  every  clime,  Christiana  of  every  sect, , 
wc  conjure  you,  arise!  ia  the  name  of  Heaven,  religion^ I 

and  humanity,  arise!    willi  all    the    tender  sympathies  J 
of  your  nature,  and  pour  into  the  treasury  of  benevM 
lence  those  oil'crings  most  acceptable  to  the  Lord   of  | 
Hosts,  the  free  gifts  of  hearts  warm  with  generous  feel*  J 
iiigg,  who  eviiice  their  veneration  for  their  Creator  by  I 
"  loving  their  ueighbonra  as  themselves."     Wo  ask  ndt  i 
to  be  enrolled  on  the  records  that  shall  proclaim  to  ■ 
grateful   people  the  names  of  their  friends  and  betia«l 
factors :  be  our  offerings  only  accepted — the  approbatios  J 
of  our  own  hearts,  the  benedictions  of  oar  fellow-beingfj  ' 
in  the  "  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean,"  and  the  glad  tiding) 
of  her  glorious  emancipation  shall  be  our  most  valued  I 
reward, 

O !  may  Heaven  prosperously  grant,  that  the 
feelings  vhioh  animate  our  hearts,  may  inspire  you  Id  1 
until'  in  (in"'  jicrforraancc  of  this  sacred  duty! — May  tho  1 
pkins  iiinl  ijrateful  prayers  of  the  orphans  and  widows 
ygii  Mill  assist,  of  the  niillioiis  whoso  cause  you  will 
advocate,  ascend  to  the  lliroiic  of  the  Most  High,  and 
may  Iiis  blessings  descend  on  you  as  you  fulQI  his  divine 
iiijnnclions ! ! ! 

Tln->ii'  aihlre.ssis  wore  followed  by  the  fornialiwi  of 
iissiiciatiijus,  at  Charleston,  Sept.  ItJth  ;  Savannah, 
Sept.  17th,  IS-JS;  at  Washington,  Sept.  27th  i  at 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  7th ;  at  Quebec,  Aagusta,  KingstoD 
in  Upper  Canada,  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  Louisville  in 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  at  Bardstown  in  Kentucky, 
in  the  month  of  November.  These  Associations  were 
vapidly  (xkudin-,  and  all  actuated  hv  the  same  views 
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— the  collection  of  pecuniiiry  aid,  and  rousing  the  sym- 
pathy of  evffy  friend  of  freedom  in  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
The  lively  interest  which  they  appear  to  hare  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  has  been  more  than  ouce 
evinced  by  the  admirable  advice  and  co-operation 
tendered  in  their  spirited  addresses  (such  for  example 
as  those  from  New  York,  Charleston,  and  the  city  of 
Augusta)  to  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  The  dis- 
cussions upon  the  lirst  presentation  of  these  documents 
at  the  Catholic  Association  were,  it  may  be  recollected, 
violent  and  protracted  ;  and  from  the  cautious  policy 
which  the  Catholics  were  compelled  to  pursue,  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  a  public  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
as  a  formal  act  of  their  body.  Subsequently  there  was 
less  difliculty  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  address  of  the  city 
of  Augusta,  a  vote  of  tbanks  was,  through  the  inde- 
ftitigublc  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cop- 
pinger,  passed,  and  transmitted  through  their  chairman, 
Mr.  Wyse,  to  Major-general  Montgomerie,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  at  Augusta,  and  to  the  Right 
IKererend  Dr.  England.* 

■  The  follQ-ing  is  n  copy  of  (he  reaoluiioa  : 

"  ThM  II  (he  >jmp>thy  of  llie  geDcrout  and  the  free  niuit  eiet  be  > 
■ouTce  of  ccm«iUliiiD  lUid  of  luipa  to  tba  Ticlinu  of  penecutioa  in  itct; 
coualij  Hud  in  ever;  clime,  ire  ibouIJ  cotttider  ounelvea  unHortbj  ol  diBt 
■yiD|)athy  from  any  ponioa  at  Ihc  civiliied  noild,  did  ws  aot  liiiJ,  nilb  llie 
liielieit  aenlimcnt)  of  iReclioa  Bad  ^tiluile,  iLo  kind  aod  noblo  inilici- 
tions  of  (Idi  foeling.  arinced  in  oar  bebilf  ia  tiic  kblc,  powerful,  ruid  luni- 
aoui  addreia  lo  tba  CaUiolic  Auociaiian  of  Ireland,  adapted  by  tlio  di>- 
tiayiithcd  frieiid*  of  ciiil  and  religiooa  libnty.  who  Mwmbled  in  Ibe  dty 
of  AuguiU,  in  lbs  Sidle  of  Geocgis,  on  llie  2nd  of  April,  18:17  ;  >nd  thai 
*te  hciDby  pment  (o  tbcm  Ibe  <iarm«it  tribute  of  oar  hculfelt  tlianka,  ai 
well  fat  Ibia  addraaa,  ai  fo<  tbe  enli|liUuwl  lonliinenla  nliicb  pnfaded  the 
meciing  al  wbich  it  wu  adopiLd.    And  while  we  arc  coniinced  that  in 


New  York. 

The  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religiou^  1 

Libert  I/,  and  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland  m  New  York,  -g 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Sir, 

By  lis  palriotisni  is  marked  amongst  the  most  exalted  I 
of  human  virtues ;  and  every  practical  example  it  affordl^  J 
of  usefulness  or  well-merited  zeal,  attracts  our  andw] 
vided  attention  and  admiration.  With  approving  sym 
pathy  we  have  long  witnessed  yoar  strenuous  efforts  iifl 
the  service  of  a  wronged  country.  The  lofly  ardour*  | 
the  untiring  perseverance,  the  discretion  and  magi 
iiimity,  which  have  characterised  your  labours,  encourage 
the  hope  that  your  exertions  will  yet  be  rewarded  witli'l 
success. 

Impartial  observers  of  the  tyranny  which  has  so  longil 
cnchaiiipd  unhappy  Ireland,  we  can  scarcely  give  ade-  ' 
'Itialo  I'xprcssion  to  tlio  indignation  with  which  it  has 
tiis|)irod  us:  we  have  btOiL-Id  that  fjrunny  supporting 
itself  by  cruel  discord  and  extortion  ;  by  extinguishing 
rii^hls  and  paralysing  industry;  by  annihilating  com- 
niircc,  and  reducing  its  victims  to  imbecility;  then 
()i'si>()irLii;r  licr  h-^islative  assemblies,  and  taiintingly 
linciii^'  on  hrv  Iho  livcrv  of  a  [novinco.  A  crisis, 
however,  approaches;  the  liour  of  Ireland's  redemption 

tbiia  giving  eigirrsiioii  to  llie  emotiuDS  by  nhich  the  nwinbni  of  diuAHO- 
cialion  me  actuaiei),  iie  liul  loucli  a  cboid  Ihst  *ibimtra  in  miaoB  wiUi  the 
graU'fiil  fi'tiings  of  eiglit  millions  of  Iriab  Calbolicj,     We  cannot  but  con- 

fcringa  are  slipiclj  eiciling  OD  tbe  olher  lide  of  the  AUtntic,  M  a  enre, 
mid  pcibsp!  nol  liistnnl,  forcrunDer  of  bri^hlcr  Hnd  happier  ilajs  for  Ire- 
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is  at  hand;  the  eyes  of  enlightened  untions  are  fixed 
upon  you  and  your  companions ;  recede  not  a  single 
atcp;  cement  your  strength  and  your  purposes;  and 
though  still  religiously  preserving  the  most  inviolable 
tranquillity,  let  not  your  vigilance  relax  until  Iheminions 
of  corruption  abandon  their  machinations  in  despair. 
Yes,  Sir.  we  approve  of  your  exertions,  and  admire 
your  talents;  but  the  principles  yon  have  promulgated 
in  your  speeches  and  writings,  are  eminently  more 
worthy  of  our  praise.  You  have,  Sir,  proclaimed, 
that  your  efforts,  and  those  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
are  not  designed  exclusively  for  a  sect,  but  extend  lo 
all  denominations  of  men.  Yours  is  not  a  tbeologicnl 
controversy,  ns  your  enemies  would  represent  it;  you 
have  indignantly  denied  the  calumny;  you  labour  for 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Catholics;  and  wc  were  rejoiced 
to  perceive,  that  the  proudest  and  most  successful  of 
your  labours  was  a  convincing  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple; for  the  conrse  pursued  by  (he  Catholic  electort 
of  Clare  was  iutended  to  manifest  their  disapprobation 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  illiberality  towards  their  dissenting 
countrymen.  Again,  we  say,  proceed ;  while  your 
conduct  is  marked  by  such  principles,  every  enlightened 
friend  of  his  species  must  ardently  wish  you  success^ 
Circumstances  auspicious  to  your  cause  are  multiplying 
in  every  portion  of  the  globe — happy  combtuatious  of 
events  are  daily  arising  to  aid  your  hopes.  Look  far  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  immediately  around  yon, 
and  feel  confident  of  success.  Let  the  hopes  of  your 
nation  revive. 
Amidst  the  gloom  that  bas  so  long  lowered  over 
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Ireland,  perhaps  it  may  be  no  inconsiderable  coDSolatioi 
to  you  and  your  countrymen  to  know,  that  millions  of 
honest  and  intrepid  freemen  in  this  republic  regard 
your  condition  aud  your  struggles  with  the  highest 
degree  of  interest.  Public  opinion  in  America  is  deep, 
and  strong,  and  nniversal,  in  your  behalf.  This  predi- 
lection prevails  over  the  broad  bosom  of  our  extensive 
continent.  Associations  similar  to  ours  are  every  where 
starting;  into  existence — in  onr  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities — in  our  hamlets  and  our  villages — in  our  most 
remote  sections  i  and  at  this  moment,  the  propriety  of 
convening  at  Washington,  delegates  of  the  friends  of 
Ireland  of  alt  the  States,  is  under  serious  deliberation. 
A  fund  will  ere  long  be  derived  from  American 
patriotism  io  the  United  States,  which  will  astonish 
your  haughtiest  opponents.  It  b  our  ardent  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  preserve  the  steady  purpose  in 
wliicli  villi  liiive  been  so  long  engaged.  A  sublime 
trusl  is  rt'posed  in  you  ;  a  «[uestion  of  surprising  interest 
is  consigned  to  your  care.  Vou  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
yonr  connfrvmen  ;  you  consequently  possess  a  com- 
manding iniluence  over  their  deeds.  May  you  ever 
exercise  (liis  influence  with  fidelity  and  effect;  with  an 
iirni)m|)i"iiii.sLng  regard  for  human  rights ;  with  a  firm 
i.IlcglaLice  to  the  caii.se  of  liberty  ;  and  a  never-ceasing 
hostility  to  bigots,  factioiiLsts,  and  exclusiouisfs,  whether 
of  Protestant  or  Catholic  complexion! 

Wm.  J.  Macnsvin,  President. 


] 
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Documents  read  in  the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toii't  Reply  to  tht  Marquess  of  Anglesey  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  May  4,  1829. 

I. — Lord  Anglesey  to  tbe  Duke  of  Wei  ling  Ion. 

(EXTRACT.)  September  24, 1838. 

1  have  knovD  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  recent 
communication  has  strongly  corroborated  the  fact,  that 
the  Catholic  question  may  be  adjusted  at  this  moment 
with  more  facility  (upon  as  good  terms,  and  with  as  little 
opposition),  on  the  part  both  of  the  bishops  and  the 
agitators,  than  at  any  other  period.  I  have  reason  to 
feel  confident  that  the  bishops  would  be  satisfied  with 
very  fair  terms,  in  respect  to  their  nomination ;  that 
they  would  only  very  feebly  oppose  the  payment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  that  even  upon  the  much  more 
difficult  subject  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  there 
would  only  be  little  resistance. 

ir.— The  Dolce  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Anglesey. 
My  dear  Lord  Anglesey, 
I  have,  equally  with  my  colleagues,  seen  three  letters 
which  you  have  written  to  Mr.  Peel  on  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  question.  I  have  laid  one  of  them  before  the 
Kbg ;  the  other  two  he  has  not  seen  yet,  as  his  Majesty 
has  been  unwell ;  and  no  immediate  necessity  existed 
for  laying  them  before  bim.     Bat  I  will  lay  them  be- 
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fore  the  King  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufTiciently  well  fori 
me  to  speak  to  him  upon  a  subject,  of  which  he  never* 
hears  nor  Dfver  thinks  without  being;  disturbed  by  it.  X 
I  have  not  wrilten  to  you  on  this  subject,  because  I 
notliing  to  teil  you.  As  an  individual  member  of  par- I 
liament,  I  never  will  support  what  is  called  Calholia  I 
emancipation  till  it  shall  be  brought  forward  by  the  I 
government,  as  government,  in  a  shape  to  satisfy  me^ 
that  the  iUTitngenicnt  proposed  will  secure  the  interests^ 
of  the  state.  In  these  I  include  the  church  of  England.T 
As  the  King's  servant,  I,  equally  with  all  the  servants  I 
whom  his  Miijeslj  has  had  in  his  service  since  the  1 
year  1810 — that  is,  the  commencement  of  the  unreal 
stricted  regency— am  bound  not  (o  act  in  this  question  I 
as  the  King's  minister.  The  late  Mr.  Cannii 
bodied  in  a  memorandum,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  { 
was  communicated  to  the  members  of  his  government, 
tli.it  Mliicli  was  before  that  time  understood. 

From  lliis  statement  you  will  see  that  the  first  step 
of  all  is  to  reconcile  the  King's  mind  to  au  arrangement. 
Till  that  should  be  done,  I  should  deceivemysell',  or  the 
person  to  whom  I  should  address  myself,  by  talking 
about  it  at  ail. 

I  tiiiiili,  liki;«isc,  that  I  should  give  jnst  grounds  for 
sus]ii(ioii  lij  Ills  ]\lajt'sly,  and  his  scrvanls,  and  to  llic 
Piotcstauls  of  the  empire  in  general,  with  whom  after 
all  the  dillicully  of  the  question  rests,  if  I  w^re  to  dift- 
cuss  with  the  Koman  Catholic  olergy,  or  thedemai 
gogues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  a  plan  to 
be  submitted  by  the  government  to  parliament  for  tbo 
adjustment  of  this  question. 
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You  see  the  preliminary  difliculties  attending  it ;  and 
I  must  add,  thai  all  those  attending  the  question  exist 
here.  These  are  of  a  nature  quite  dittiact  from  those 
existing  in  Ireland.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  Ireland  will  be  got  the  belter  of  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  question.  I  doubt  it.  But  whether  this 
will  be  the  result  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing 
can  be  done  now  :— that  our  affair  now,  and  indeed  in 
Treland  always  will  be,  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to 
insure  the  loyalty  and  good-will  of  all  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, by  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  all. 
Ever  yours,  &c, 
(Signed)  Wellington. 

III. — Lord  Anglesey  to  Mr.  Peel. 

July  26th,  1828. 
If  I  should  fortunately  be  enabled,  by  the  advice  and 
warnings  I  give,  to  keep  this  country  in  a  quiet  state 
for  a  little  time  longer — if  the  Association  should  cease 
to  B^tate,  and  there  were  to  be  any  thing  like  an 
appearance  of  moderation — I  most  seriously  conjure  yon 
to  signify  an  intention  of  taking  the  state  of  Ireland  into 
consideration  in  the  first  days  of  the  next  sessioo  of  par- 
liament. 

IV.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Dr.  Curtis. 

London,  Dec.  11th,  1828. 
'    '  My  dear  Sir, 
I  bne  raceiTed  your  letter  of  the  4tb  instant,  and  I 


J 


assure  you  that  you  do  me  justice  in  bdieviDgthat  1  anE'l 
sincerely  anxious  to  witness  a  settlement  of  the  Roman  f 
Catholic  question,  which,  by  benefiting  the  state,  would  J 
confer  a  beneCt  on  every  individual  beloDgiDg  to  ilj 
But  I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  settle-  ] 
ment.  Party  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  consideration  I 
of  the  question  to  such  a  degree,  and  such  violence  | 
pervades  every  discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  i 
expect  to  prevail  upon  men  to  consider  it  dispassion-  | 
ately. 

If  we  could  bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  1 

employ  thut  lime  diligently  in  the  consideration  of  its  ] 

diOiculties  on  all  sides  (for  they  are  very  great),  I  alioald  J 

not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  yonr  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  Wellington. 

v.  -  I.citiT  ol'  iho  Marquess  of  Anglesey  to 
Dr.  Curtis. 
Ph.«nix  Park,  Dec.  23rd,  1828. 
JMo=t  Uovirend  Sir, 
I  hasten   to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
(he   2-Jn(l,  covrriiin:  that  whicii  you  received   from    the 
Duke  uf  Wclliiiyloii  of  tin:  11th  instant,    together  with 
a  copy  of  your  answer  to  it. 

I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  repoMd  in 
me. 

Your  letter  gives  me  information  upon  a  subject  of 
ihc  highest   interest.     I  did  not  know  the  precise  sen- 
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timents  of  the  Duke  of  WellingtoD  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  Catholic  question. 

Knowing  it,  I  ahall  venture  to  offer  my  opinion  upon 
the  course  that  it  behoves  the  Catholics  to  pursue. 

Perfectly  convinced  that  the  final  and  cordial  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question  can  alone  give  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity,  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  this  kingdom,  I  most  acknowledge  my  dis- 
appointment on  learning  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its 
heing  effected  during  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
I,  however,  derive  some  consolation  from  observing  that 
hia  Grace  is  not  wholly  adverse  to  the  measure ;  for,  if 
he  can  be  induced  to  promote  it,  he,  of  all  men,  will 
have  the  greatest  facility  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  it  is  obviously  most 
important  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be  pro- 
pitiated; that  no  obstacle  (bat  can  by  possibility  be 
avoided  should  be  thrown  i»  his  way ;  that  all  personal 
and  offensive  insinuations  ehould  he  suppressed ;  and 
that  ample  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation. 

Difficult  it  certainly  is,  for  be  has  to  overcome  the 
very  strong  prejudices  and  the  interested  motives  of 
many  persons  of  the  highest  influence,  as  well  as  to 
allay  (he  real  alarms  of  many  of  the  more  ignorant  Pro- 
testants. 

I  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  "  bury  in  oblivion  "  the  question  for 
a  short  time — first,  because  the  thing  b  utterly  impos- 
sible ;  and  next,  because,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  I 
fear  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  pause,  by 
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representing  it  as  a  panic  acliicved  by  the  late  violent  1 
reaction,  and  by  proclaiming  that  if  the  governmetit  Atf^ 
once  and  peremptorily  decided  ngainst  concession,  the  I 
Catholics  would  cease  to  agitate,*  and   then   all  1 
miseries  of  the  Inst  years  of  Ireland  will  be  to  be  r 
acted. 

What  I  do  recommend  is,  that  the  measure  should  notl 
be  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of; — that  all  anxiety  shonld  I 
continue  to  bo  manifested ; — that  all  constitntional  (ia 
contradistinction  to  merely  legal)  oieaus  should  beroiJ 
sorted  to,  to  forward  the  cause ; — but  that,  at  the  & 
time,  the  most  patient  forbearance,  the  most  submissive  I 
obedience  to  the  laws,  should  be  inculcated  ; — that  t 
personal  and  offensive  language  should  be  held  towardfl 
those  who  oppose  the  claims. 

Personality  offers  no  ndvantiige  ;  it  effects  no  good  :— 
on  the  contrary,  it  offends ;  and  conBrms  predisposed 
aversion.  Let  the  Catholic  trust  to  the  justice  of  his 
c;iii-^c — In  Iku  growing  liberality  of  mankind.  Unfortu- 
ii;iloly.  III'  li<is  lost  some  friends,  and  forlllied  his  ene- 
mies, witbiti  the  last  sis  months,  by  unmeasured  and 
nllllec(.^s^ary  violence.     lie  willsoouest  recover  from  the 

^  I  was  lilaull'j  iii:tceura(c  iu  imagining  and  asjerling  Ihal  tho  aeri 
Bjfil'ile  .U.I  iiiil  ."  tur  ill  lln'  IciUt;  Imt  I  «as  snMantially  auil  lafiicallg 


arc  siipposed,  ia  t  cGitalu  contingency,  to  be  taunting  and  repnuching 

I  do  not  say,  "  I  ad»ise  you  to  agitala  ;"  but  I  My,  "  if  yon  Me  qdte 
ellcnt,  youi  cncmio  (hIio  describe  your  fail  and  conalilulional  eitilioni 
by  tlic  nord  agilalioii,  luoanl  in  ait  oQcnsivc  >enae)  Hill  cty  oul,  that  jfsa 
liavc  ceased  to  agilalt,  becBUiO  lh(s  liaro  been  firm  and  peremptory." — A. 
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present   stngnatloD  of  his  fortuoes,  by  sliowing   more 
tem{>Gr,  and  by  trusting  to  the  legislature  for  redress. 

Brute  force,  he  should  be  assured,  con  effect  nothing. 
It  is  the  legislature  that  must  decide  this  great  question ; 
and  my  greatest  anxiety  is,  that  it  shall  be  met  by  the 
parliament  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  opposers  of  Catholic  emancipation  shall  be 
disarmed  by  the  patient  forbearance  as  well  as  by  the 
nnweoried  perseverance  of  its  advocates. 

My  warm  anxiety  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
this  country,  is  the  motive  that  has  induced  me  to  give 
an  opiuioD,  and  to  offer  advice. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)  Anglesey. 

To  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  &c. 

VI. — Letter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Curtis,  in  answer 
to  the  preceding  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey.* 

Drogheda,  Dec.  25,  1838. 
My  Lord, 
I  have  this  moment  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
Excellency's  letter  of  the  23rd  insl.  returning  to  mc  his 
Graco  the  Duke  of  Wellinglon's  communications,  and 
conveying  your  own  admirable,  kind,  and  palriotic  sen- 
timents on  the  Catholic  question,  with  most  friendly 
advice  concerning  the  proper  means  to  be  adopted  for 
promoting  that  cause,  and  for  sedulously  avoiding  such 
violent  measures,  as  have  already  injured,  and  may,  if 
not  corrected,  eventually  ruiu  it. 

*  Thii  letter  luu  noct  before  been  ptioted. 
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Voncbsafe,  my  Lord,  to  accept  my  unfeigned  tiiank« 
for  this  excess  of  condeBcensiun,  and  real  goodness  of  J 
benrt,  of  which  I  find  no  precedent  at  all  similar  iu  any  / 
Chief  Governor  that  this  ill-fated  country  has  ever  beforfl 
had  ;  but  I  am  pecuUiirly  grateful  for  so  extraordinary  I 
a  mark  of  your  Excellency's  confidence  reposed  in  me^  .4 
which  shall  not  be  deceived  or  disappointed,  hut  end  by  | 
a  suitable  return  of  fidelity  and  attentive  caution. 

I  have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  (which  I  coufideJ 
your  Excellency  will  approve)  of  communicating'  thfrj 
purport  of  your  letter  (as  I  had  of  the  Duke  of  Welling?  J 
ton's)  lo  roy  chief  confidential  friend  and  confrere,  the  i 
Most  Kev.  Doctor  Murray,  R.  C,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  J 
whom  I  have  always  found  to  be  a  most  capable,  safe,  and  I 
pious  prelate,  and  the  best  qualified  I  know  for  aiding-  I 
me  to  induce  the  popular  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  , 
body,  and  others,  in  and  out  of  the  Catholic  Association,  \ 
to  purstio  a  more  moderate  course  of  proceeding'  than 
ilicy  l[;ul  siinictimrs  hitherto  done,  and  thereby  caused, 
as  tlii'v  will  know,  no  small  pain  to  Dr.  Murray  and  to 

I  hopr  I  jiijiy  not  bu  considered  as  obtrusive  in  taking 
thi'  liberty  humbly  to  recommend  that  worthy  and 
;iiiii;ilili'    |i;-i  litli'  Id  your  Excellency's  notice,  should  any 

whii  li  his  cd-oin'ration  mii^lit  bccoiisidcrcd  useful ; — for 
ail  such  purposes,  as  indeed  for  every  thing  else.  Dr. 
Murray  would  be,  not  only  more  at  band,  bat  nracfa 
more  efficient  than  I  could  be,  that  am  sinking  under  a 
weight  of  years  to  the  grave. 

I  was  really  aslouislied,  and  cannot   as  vet  conceive. 
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bow  your  Excellency,  overwhelmed  with  so  many  im- 
portant affairs,  could  possibly  find  time,  or  submit  to  the 
(rouble  of  writing  with  your  own  hand  the  long  letter 
I  have  just  been  honoured  with  ;  so  remarkable  for  its 
solidity  and  prudent  benevolence,  that  I  am  confident 
that  even  the  warmest  Catholic  agitators,  if  they  heard 
it  read,  would  gratefully  acquiesce  with  nie  in  every 
syllable  it  contains;  even  independently  of  your  Estel- 
leucy's  assurances  of  personal  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  with  which  they  would  necessarily  be  delighted 
beyond  description ;  for,  in  effect,  your  sentiments  are 
so  highly  favourable,  that  I  could  not  wish  them,  nor 
could  they  possibly  be  more  so,  unless  your  Excel- 
lency became  an  ultra  partisan  of  the  cause,  and  con- 
sequently incapable  of  rendering  it  any  real  service  in 
your  present  elevated  station. 

I  have  (he  honour  to  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  sincere  gratitude. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  bumble  servant, 
(Signed)  P.  CuRTis. 

To  hisExcellency  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey, 
Jjord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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No.  XXX. 
BRUNSWICK  CLUBS. 

I.—Duhlin  tTniversity  Brunswick  Cluh.* 

■■  At  Q  meeting  held  at  Morrison's  Rooms,  on  FridayJ 
the  7tli  inslaut,  pursuuiit  to  resolution  of  tlie  28tli  ult.a^ 
to  fonn  a  Brunswick  Constilutiooal  Club  of  the  GradH^ 
Btes  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Viee^  I 
Provost,  having  been  un;ivoiclably  detained  during  ib^j 
early  part  of  the  day,  the  chair  was  taken  in  his  abi 
sence  by 

Lord  Viscount  Castlkmaine. 

Previous  to  the  business  of  the  day,  it  was  moved  byl 

Colonel   Inviii,  A,  B.,  and  seconded  by  Joseph  Napier, 
Iw).  A.M.— 

TJiut,  us  a  proper  preliminary  to  the  regular  proceed- 
ings of  llic  (lav,  ll[(.'  meeting  do  express  their  hearl-ft'It 
gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Boyton,  for  his  manly 
and  ciiii.'.litiLtional  conduct  in  having  aroused,  not  only 


nature  and  mtans  of  eupporl  most  calculated  In  ia£uencB  the  falim  dSMi- 
nicBof  Icelanil.  In  the  ver;  nida  eitensioaof  tbeae  peinicioaa  aOMna 
of  piivad-  fcuJ  end  iiniinosilicj  uS  Ihe  moal  uncharilkble  chuactat,  it  nay 
1)0  reiiiarktd,  tliBt  llic  cU  v  of  Waicj  ford  formed  on  almoal  aolilary  and  trulj 

iiitioiluce  sucli  n  system  of  inilalion  aud  bad  feeliog. 
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thu  Protestant  spirit  of  the  University,  but  of  the  whole 
Gonutry. 

The  following  resolution  then  passed  uoanimonsly : 

Ist  Ilesolution, — Proposed  by  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deucou  of  Lisfflore,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Beres- 
ford— 

That  tho  graduates  of  the  University  of  Dublin  feel 
themselves  called  on  to  unite,  at  the  present  important 
crisis,  not  from  any  principle  of  offence,  but  solely  for 
defence;  and  that  it  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  every  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  to  staud  fearlessly  forward  in  de- 
fence of  that  church  whicli  the  Uuiversity  was  esta- 
blished to  support — in  defence  of  those  laws,  the  dis- 
pensers of  which  that  University  was  established  to 
provide,  and  in  defence  of  that  religion,  which  that 
University  was  established  to  inculcate  and  disseminate. 

2nd  Resolution, — Proposed  by  Robert  M'Louglilia, 
Esq.,  A.B.,  seconded  by  Charles  lieudrick,  Esq.,  L.I1.D4 
and  M.D.— 

That  a  society  be  now  formed,  entitled  the  Bnins- 
wick  Constitutional  Club  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ;  the  principles  of  the  club  to  be  such 
as  necessarily  flow  from  a  determination  (o  preserve  our 
Protestant  constitution,  and  maintain  the  Protestant 
institutions  of  the  country  in  their  present  integrity. 

3rd  Resolution, — Proposed  by  George  Moore,  Esq., 
L.L.O.,  and  M.P.,  seconded  by  the  Sev.  T.  P.  Magee, 
L.L.D.— 

That  all  graduates  of  the  University  not  amenable 
to  college  discipline,  as  well  as  all  others,  become  such 
by  their  ad  eundem  privilege,  who  are  now  present,  and 
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esolutioM^^H 


who  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  reaolul 
be  admitted  members  of  the  club,  on  paymeot  of  a" 
subscription  not  less  than  bait- a- guinea,  uor  more  than 
one  guinea  aonually,  in  advaoce;  and  that  all  graduate* 
wbo  may  hereafter  wish  to  join  the  club  shall  be  eligible 
on  the  recommendation  of  three  members. 

4th  Resolution, — Proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stack, 
A.B.,  and  F.T.C.  D.,  seconded  by  William  Kellock 
Tatam.  Esq.,  A.B.— 

That  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland, 
Chancellor  of  our  University,  and  L.L.D.,  be  requested 
to  become  piitron  of  the  club. 

5th  BesolutioD, — Proposed  by  Frederick  de  Butts, 
Esq.,  A.  M.,  seconded  by  Richard  Handcock,  Esq., 
A.  B.,  and  M.  P.— 

That  Francis  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Vice- 
Provost  of  our  University,  be  requested  to  accept  the 
ofTii'i'  of  President  of  the  club,  and  that  the  following 
uobk'ini'n  and  gentlemen  be  requested  to  accept  the 
oflice  of  Vice-Presidents  of  the  club: — 

F.jrl  of  Knciskillcn  Rpi.  Jolm  Pirkj,  A.  B.,  and  F.  T. 
Kiitl  of  L'arritk  U.  U. 

^'iiiroiinl  Casdeniiiiar  Veoeiabla  ArchdeMOn  of  lismore 

Liinl  IMivn:.!  Cliiclicslei  Re<.  Jolia  CrostwsiU.  B.D. 

Sir  l; '■.!■, nl  }lr,  ■■-,  Hirt.  Rev.  II.  Msiwell,  A.  D. 

H->-    '     ■ '■       111  I.,,  I>.  r>,  StTKcani  Ufrny,  L.  L.  D. 

H'  -    v.,        ,11.  ;>.n.  Ue^ri:t'0^\.-Mioi<;i:,u..L.L.D., 

iii>.  I      ■    .  I        .  ,.  n  n.  sn:\  w.r. 

lU-..  I.  I.    i:...,,.  ,  I.,  !..ll,  ItidiarJ    liandeock.    Esq..    A.B., 

Rev.  J.  C.  JUnin,  A.  .M..  and  F.T.  and  M.  P. 

C.  D.  Edwud  Singe  Cooper,  E*a„  A,B., 

Rev.   Charlps   Oojtoa,   A.  M.,  and  and  M.P. 

F.T.C.  D.  Colonel  Irwin,  A.B. 

Itev.  J.  B.  Cbapman,   A.  M,,  and  Colonial  Bliicker,  A.B. 

K.  T.  C.  U.  I^Bulcnant-Colonel  M'Alpine,  A.B. 

Rer.  Joaepb  Slack,  A.B.,  and  F.T.  Cbartes  Lendrick,  ^.,    L.  L,  D,, 

(-'.  l>.  Preaident   of   tbe   College  of 
Physicians 


That  Henry  Maxwell,  Esq.,  A.B.,  and  M.P.,  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Club;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
tingbum,  A.M.,  Joseph  Napier,  Esq.,  A.M.,  W.  K. 
Tatum,,  Esq..  A  B.,  and  F.  Do  Butts,  Esq..  A.M..  be 
appointed  Assistant- Secretaries  ;  and  that  Bichard  C. 
Martin,  Esq.,  A.  B.,  be  appointed  Treasurer;  and  that 
Ihe  following  gentlemen,  together  with  the  officers  of 
the  club,  do  constitute  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment : — 


Bar.  T.  F.  Knipf ,  A.M.  J.  C.  Moulny.  Eh).  A.B. 

R«*.  HirCD*  BenaFord.  A  M.  J<iu»  Saundcnon,  £u.  A.B. 

R«.  Prince  Crawford,  A.M.  Oli.'er  Nugcnl,  E*n.  A.B. 

Re*.  John  WlmtT,  A.M.  St.  George  Gnj,  £«q.  A.B. 

Re*.  Icvme  Wbill;.  A.M.  R.  Foi.  Ex,.  A.B. 

RcT.  R.  Rnn.  A.U.  Andreo  Be»,  Ex].  A.B. 

RfT.  W.  H.  tliljiiD.  A.D.  Tlwn.u  Diioo,  Em).  A.B. 

RcT.  II.  Vangliu.  A  B.  Thamu  Lubj,  Em.  A.M. 

Ret.  A.  J.  Pr«l<.n.  A.B.  W.  B»it;.  £»).  A.U.  M.B. 

R(T.  J.  II.  Torrrni,  A.B.  Rictiud  Webb.  Enq.  A.B. 

Ret.  0.  TliompuD,  AM.  John  Dunlenp,  E^.  A.B. 

Le»  Giffotd.  Ex]-  l~L.D.  Boberi  Kvllv.  Ewj.  A.B. 

Williun  Msginn,  Eh).  L.L.D.  E.  Juha  Smilb,  Gwi.  A.B. 
D>xo>i  Cccl»,  Esq.  A.U. 


II. — OrangeTHen  of  frehmtt. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  held 
at  19,  Dawson  Street,  on  the  5tb  November  and  follow- 
ing days,  the  lUght  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
Deputy  Grand-Master,  in  the  chair — 

The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  read — 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  following  address  to 
the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  adopted, 
and  immediately  circulated  : — 

it  is  not  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  Protestants 


i 


to  support,  bj  every  lawful  means,  the  religiious  andj 
civil  establishments  of  their  connlry.  By  these  tbi 
honotir  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  are  moa^ 
effectually  secured.  In  the  present  era,  our  reli^oQ  il 
menaced  by  the  attacks  of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  vhild 
our  constitution  is  assailed  by  faction  and  scditioo. 

Against  the  double  danger  the  Orange  institution 
was  formed,  being  so  named  in  hononr  of  King  Williai 
the  Third,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  illustrious  champioi 
to  whom  Great  Britain  owes  her  deliTcrance  front 
thraldom,  spiritual  and  political,  the  establishment  t 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Brun^ 
wick  throne. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  exclusive  loyalty,  or  exclusin 
Protestantism ;  but  no  man,  unless  his  creed  be  ProwiJ 
testant,  and  his  principles  loyal,  can  associate  with  nu 
We   recognise   no   other  exclusions.     Our  institutioi 
rccinvrs,  nay,  solicits  into  its  circle,  every  man  whose  « 
nliiiiiiri  idul  character  can  stand  these  tests. 

\\\-  n  ji'ct  also  an  intolerant  spirit.  It  is  a  previous 
([naliricatiou,  williotit  whicli  (lie  greatest  and  wealthiest 
man  \kOuld  in  vain  seek  our  brotherhood,  that  he  shall 
lie  iricajialilc  of  persecuting,  injuring,  or  upbraiding  any 
one  for  liirii  rcli;;ioTis  opinions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  shall  lj,-  di>].oscd  lo  aid  and  as.-ifet  loyal  subjects  of 
c^ery  religious  ]>ersuusion,  and  to  protect  them  from 
violence  and  oppression.  Such,  and  such  ml;*  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Orange  institatioa  #88 
founded,  and  upou  which  it  has  uniformly  acted.  Yet 
onr  enemies  have  affected  to  consider  our  forms  ODd 
arrangements  contrary  to  statutes  which  were  enacted 


against  trciisonable  and  seditious  societies.  The  spirit 
of  such  statutes  could  by  no  ingeuuity  of  perversion  be 
urged  against  the  Orange  institution;  but  where  lh« 
most  straiued  interpretation  could  question  its  legality, 
the  institution  promptly  complied,  and  disdained  to 
evade,  even  the  letter  of  these  statutes. 

Our  rules  are  open  not  only  tn  the  members  of  our 
institution,  but  to  the  whole  community.  We  have  no 
reserve  nbalsoever,  except  of  the  signs  and  symbols 
whereby  Orangemen  know  each  other,  and  these  the 
Ihw  has  not  included  in  its  prohibition.  Our  Associa- 
tioi)  is  general ;  it  meets  wherever  Orangemen  are  to  be 
found,  and  that  wc  trust  will  soon  be  in  every  part  of 
the  empire. 

There  is  not  either  oath,  obligation,  or  test,  which 
candidate  or  brother  can  take  or  offer  in  our  society  : 
the  proposal  of  members,  their  admission,  and  their  con- 
tinuance among  us,  are  wholly  unfettered  with  pledge 
or  promise ;  nevertheless  we  can  truly  tell  the  world,  that 
no  unqualified  person  can  come  into,  and  do  unworthy 
brother  remain  in  our  fellowship. 

The  Orange  institution  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  by 
means  which  would  subvert  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  erase  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  among  her  sovereigns.  After  that  erasure,  the 
Brunswick  dynasty  would  soon  follow.  The  liberty  of 
these  realms,  our  religion,  and  our  monarchy,  wonid 
dgain  be  placed  under  Pupal  darkness  and  despotic 
oppression. 

By  order, 

HkNKV    MAXWftLl..    M.P,, 

(Jrand  Srcredirj'. 


No.    XXXI. 

Declaration  of  the  unders^ned  Protectants,  infav 
of  a  final  and  conciliatory  a^utlmentoflHe  Cathoi 
question.* 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  personally  interested  ia 
the  condition,  and  sincerely  anxious  for  the  hiip[iinesi 
•f  Ireland,  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  at  the  present 
juicture,  to  declare  the  conviction  we  entertain,  that 
the  disqualifying  laws  which  aiTt'cthis  Majesty's  Koniaa 
Catholic  sabjects,  ore  productive  of  consequfioces  pre- 
judicial  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  the  empire  to  which  she  is  united.  With  respect 
to  Ireland  iu  particular,  they  are  a  primary  ^use  of  her 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  the  warce  of  those  poli- 
tical discontents  and  religious  animosities  that  ilislmct 
the  roiiiitry,  endanger  the  siifety  of  its  institutions,  and 
arc  destructive  alike  of  social  happiness  and  national 
prosperity. 

*  niiilst  Itiis  iisporlaiit  document  was  clrculathig,  Ae  Uat  iggre^la 
iiit'i  tin;^  (>r  Uic  CiiUioliri  i>r  Ireland  tuak  place.  The  malatiana  conibWd 
.if  llioir  usii:il  .k'lbtniLoiis  of  their  piinciplt)  ;  ruiil  a  delermination  lo  »eek 
fill  lutiiJ,  uiiri'Miltii'il,  iiiii|ualincil,Aiid  unfondiiloiial  cuiaDtipation hj-  legal 
Slid  ™ii5iiiiiiioi.:il  iiienri.!  aloiifi  ilie  lejcclion  of  otij  [ilan  of  eiunnci[)«- 
ijon  cuupltd  wlih  any  speties  of  inltrference  H-ilh  the  tcneu,  dectiine,  or 
dbciplioe,  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  ;  in;  >ttaiii[it  to  dqntre  Ibl^ 
■hilling  freeliolderi  of  ibeit  franchiw,  wfcicit  ibey  cosiidMed  mdlfact  tM^ 
lion  of  tile  conhtUulion  ;  and  Blrunglj  recommeoded  llie  adoplioB  of  th* 
IJheia]  Club  sy^leni — the  appointmi-nt  of  Catholic  Real  inapecton,  aud  thai 
two  gentlemen  ftom  eiery  counlj  in  Irotand  ihoald  aicompanj  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll  to  London,  .in  making  hh  altenijil  to  tukc  lii»  Mai  in  pnrlrainenl. 
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AppENDrx.                   ccxxvii 

We  are  further  of 

opinion,  that  uoless  thu  wisdom  of 

the  legislature  shall 

speedily  apply  a  remedy  to  those 

evils,  they  must,  in 

heir  rapid  progress,  assume,  at  no 

distant  period,  such 

a  character  as  mast  render  their 

oltimate  removal  stil 

more  diflicult,  if  not  impossible. 

We  therefore  deem  it  of  piiramouDt  importance  to  the                   1 

welfare  of  (be  empire 

at  large,  and  of  Ireland  especially. 

that  the  whole  aubjec 

t  should  be  taken  into  immediate 

ament,  with  a  view  to  such  a  Goal 

and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the                    , 

peace  and  strength  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  the  stability 

of  onr  national  institutions,  and  to  the  general  satisfac- 

tion and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
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Aild,  SBnui-l,Meichnnt'9-quay,clo.         irke,  Wiiljani,  ditto  ditlo 

i„ake,  ValBDtine.  ditto 

Blake,  TboiDBi  ditto 

Blake,  J.  F.  dilto 

Bnrnaide,    Miiiliew  J.  (J.P.)  Cor-  Barnes,  George,  cooatj  Amugli 

CTMiy  HiMuw,  coDnty  Tyrone  Boyd,  Robert,  MuImot,  lUtto 

Butnaide.  Mattbew,  Fire -mile -tQirn,  Baine*,  John,  county  Annagh 

ditto  Bamei,  Junei,  ditto 

Brown,  Sanmrf.  Chybo  Dell,  TSomai,  Dninicnni*,  ditto 

Beauclerk,  Aubiey,  ArdglaBaCsitir,  Boyd,  Wiilirun,  Belfaat 

tsooDty  Down  Bametl,  Jamei,  dilto 

Brtm,  Swtluc],  Dstoe-sireet,  Dahlia  Boyd.  Williun,  jun.  dJWD 

Baines,  Thox.  Dunorn.  co.  Meath  BrraruKi,  Alexuid«r,  ilitla 

Banics,  Tl  :<i:::.-,  W.  .-ihrnl,  dilto  Elennerhaswlt,       Henry, 
n.rvi.k,    ■                  i    .Mr    Fiti>vi1.  Dingle,  county  K^rry 

.   I..  .  Brooke,  Henry,  Moiili  Wall,  Dublia 


itto 

1 


Duller.   Wilham,   t.  'i'.   fll.  Villc,  Kilkenny 

Clonmi'l  Br<'nn,m,    .lolin    EduarJ,   FumaM, 
Browne,  Dominick,  Caalloiuaegarret,  cuuniy  Kildare 

county  Mnyo  Brown,  John,  L'llier'a^nay,  Dubb 

BiiiiniiD,      Gi'iirge,      Corn-iuaiket,  Blackwell,  .lamei.  county  Dublin 

IHiLIIii  Brenaan,  K.  Uridge-alreel,  Dublin 

llnlfuur,      II.     r.     TnwnTi'y     HfiII,  Dt»kr,  Iklicliar],  Cuok-slieet,  Dublia 

l)|o-li,il.i  lltr.t.n,   .luhn,  Kew  Boss,  county 
liriu::!.,     I  H.l.-ti,  I,,      il.jirj.;irat,  \V,-iforJ 

Jlul.lin  llurrov,i.»,  Peler.juD.  co.  Dublin 

Bryan,  J.  Caiilelown,  Fermanagh  Uutke,  T.   Giabome,  F«Lt,  eonnlv 
Dyine.  ■Hioi.  Corn-market,  Dublin  Galway 

Jticga,     S.  B.   Middle      Mountjoy-  Blake,  Oiln  Eyn,  0lMg*,4hM 

street,  ditto  Bamei,  William,  AnglNMtclor 

Barret,    \\illiani,    Lower    Merrion-  Budd.   Jwnea,   Tniuort,   county   o( 

slieet,  diltu  Waterford 

Durrnweg.  GeorL'e.  KelU  Boomer.  Jaroea,  Bfllbtt 

Bevinpton,  James  B.  Londoa 
Doyd.  Robert,  jun.  Belfiut 


DrwUhRir,  Ruben  SeoK.  Bclfut 

Svnetl,  Jgba,  ditlD 

Boyd,  John,  ditto 

BcnaOD,  Jolin,  ditto 

ItelJ.  HcDrj.  dilla 

UirkJev,  Archibald,  dicio 

BoHlm.  Aduu,  ditto 

iiiiyd,  CanaiugliUD  Urcgg,  dilla 

Bo^d,  Jaho  C.  do 

Bnerly,  Kearj,  Lonr  Glaucettcr- 

•traet,  Dublin 
BiEinr,  J.IILH.  N.  ADM-^rMl.  do. 
Btmdley,  John,  UUlioplsnd 
bunuigtoD,  William,  Moleivanh- 

alnet,  Dublin 
Burdeny,  Jaho,  Belfut 
Bolton,     Ueonre,     UercBfard'plKa. 

Dnbtm 
Btyu.  Junu  B.  Tcmplo,  London 
Browell,  Suosrl,  Uundium,  connty 

Duhitn 


Bpido.  Hcatj  1. 


Bltcki 

Wi^klow 
Browne.  Deiuii*,  Drawiulova  Koi 

countj  Msjo 
Bndlr,  Benjunin,  Old  Baim, 


Robert, 
Blood.  Ednid, 
Bvoniqnot,  SuddpI,  Upper  Saok- 

•illa  tmet.  Dublin 
Baatsiqnot.  Jolin.  ditto 
Iturrowri,  Ilichud,  juu.  eo.  Dublin 
Itotia.  P.  a.  ditto 

Burcli,   Ucot^i    MonuatTB.    Itus. 

rn*.  Queen  .tounlj 
Borch,  Jtmei  P.  dilio 
Buicb,  Jobii,  Bufch  linen,  ditto 
Blake.  Rir)i>nl,(J.P.)<J"n<l'wne, 

rouBiv  Miyo 
Boyd,  J>m<4.  B«lf**t 
Billing,  Jmdm  S.  Bereifoid-plBce, 

Dublin 
Bradihaw,  Beajnnin  B.  Ginboni- 

lawn,  eounly  Tipptnry 
Boning,  JeflVoj,  Catu*  Park,  Li- 

Bradf,  HMthe*.  Trinity-d.  Dublin 
Uuiler,  Walter,  Creg,  Co.  G*l**y 


NDIX.  CCXXU 

Buike,  Williun,  TiImd,  Otl-uj 
Uuion,    Ctiariei  C.   Sirand-itieet, 

Wataford 
Birrett,  Daniel  D.  Michiel-al.  do. 
Blacker,    WiUiim,    (J.P.)     Wood- 

biouk,  county  Waxrcrd 
Beimiali,  Frandi  Bemud,  Cork 
Deunilh,  llobecl  Banumoat,  ditto 
Boaidiuui,  AitliuF  A.  ditto 
Bcuuiih,  Charlui,  dillo 
BuroH,  Williui  Ed<rard.  ditto 
Beamiah.  William  Beaumont,  ditto 
Burchaell,      Diiid,      CiandoDdnla, 

county  Cork 
Bsrshaetl,  Richd.  Tianehincb,  eo. 

Carlow 
BuTtchaell,  Edvaid,    KnackbwTOili 

county  Kilkenny 
Uuilchopll,    Rt^rt,     LocluncorUy. 

ditto 
Burlchatl,  Robert,  Kilkenny 
Burbndge,  Wiltiwu,  Cookatomi 
Bleuby,     William,      Bally  nacurra, 

loan  It  Cork 
Breeiton,  Daiid,  SprinsGeld,  ooonty 

KiDghani.  George  Elliott,  Loagfurd 
Butler,   Pierce,  (J.P.)  Ballycoaoa. 

county  Kiikenn;- 
Burgh,  W.  (J.P.)  N 
Baker.  John,  Killnn 
Bayley  W.  Joiin'g  Hill,  ditto 
Bayiay,  Claytnn,  Kilmeen,  ditto 
Baker,  lleary,  Killunn,  dillo 
Burcliall,  David,  Higb-atrect,  ditto 
Bradley.  Tliomai,  ditto 
Bell   Jamea,  county  Down 
Boswfll,  William,  AUilone 
Boawell,  John,  (birriatet)  Athlooa 
Bourke,  B.  (Solicitor)  Tburlca,  co. 

Tippeiary 
Digga.  Jeceniiih,  Bandon 
Baloa.John,  Coik 


Bulirn,  Robert,  ditto 
Bullen,  Ednrd  Hocbe,  diita 
Bullen,  .1.  Harbour  View,  Kinule 
Bowen,  Robert  Cole,  Bandon 
Bowen,  Henry  Cole,  ditto 
Browne,  John.  Bangor,  Co.  Down 
Brown,  Aletander,  Bangor,  coaofy 

Brown.  Jamea,  ditto 
Brown,  Ilenty,  ditto 


.    Williun,     CuTiini 


tount.  Am 
Cmmpbell,  HobeR,  tea.  HufuT 
Cbjt,  Juba,  diito 

CloiUnd,  Jimei,  diUo 

rampbell,  Thomu,         dillD 
Croalie,  Witliam,  Vtmen.Ctak 
Carer,     MtchMl.     (Lieut.     81rd.) 

ttfoanl  rirtn,  Cork 
Canon,  Williun,  liltla  lalviil 
Chule,  Pierce,  }uD.  NelwDdnel, 

Tnlee 
Clarke.  Aleimder,  Aihloae 
Coi,  Sir  William,  (J.P.)  CoolcliS', 

cognly  Wexford 
Cuoper.  S.  Ol.  Clanard,  ditto 
Cooper,  Henry,  ditto 
Church,  George,   Linoirel,    coniitj 

Charcli.  ^hn  G.  dillo    ditto 
Cmgb,  Fruidi,    BallybDinin,  co. 

Cunon,  Chtiln,  HoygUio.  county 

Meath 
Coddington,  H.  D.  Farni,  dillo 
Cuote,    Cliarlet,   (J.P.)    BellmoDt 

Cnltr,  Richard,  Moorfliall,  coudIt 

Armagb 
Coulter.  Ritliird  CurnmeeTi,  county 

CiMiUer,  Jime*.  ditto   ditio 
Conlter,  John,  county  Aimagh 
Corbett,  John,  Newry 
Couller,  Williun,  ditto 
Corry.T.  (J.P.)  ditto 
Cnmniing,   John,    Lower   Ormond- 

quay,  Dublin 
Cirendiali,  Frederick,  Cutlcbir 
Creigh,  Jobs,  Droniutin 
CrcHfh,  Friurii,  Killouglinau 
Creagh,  Oliier,  dillo 
Cooke,  Willjnm,  Wateirord 
Concannon.  Edward,  connljGalway 
Carroll,  Williun.  Armagh 
CutlibcTt,  JoliB,  Limerick 
Coehru,  Gaurge,  Anaagh 
Cairaet,  Williun,  IlelfaM 
Chanm,  JdIu,  dillo 


Cosle*.  Williun.  Snugbroiik,  tklfail 
t:unnio<;liam,  J.^bn,  MnteJun,  ditto 

Cbaytur,  Jaihua  m!  Belrieo,  county 


Cra»r>.H,  William  Shaman,  U: 

got.  couBlj  Down 
Clarke,  I.  (elk.)  Waterford 
Carew,   Robert  S.  Woudalock, 

Weiford 
Cooke.  Ricliard,  Watarlbnl 
Clarke,  Henry,  ditto 
C»m>ll.  William,  ditto 
CUikc,  Pierce,  dillo 
Cai*eil,N.jim.  Dublin 
Crawford,   Geor^,  Ballydoirn,  i 


i.  county 


1)0-1 

CouDor.  Cliarlei,  Moy(!lor< 

M»tli 
Coyle,  George   K.,   MuorGeldi  co. 

Charlton.  Andrew  D.,  Uerryniugel, 

Arm-gh 
Cummiuf,  Jimra,  Au|[hnacl>iy,  ro. 

Tyrone 
Corbit,  Williun,  Belfati 
Caiiipbell,  Jainei.  diito 
Chimuide,  lliotnu,  ditto 
CosKTare,  John,  ditto 
Cairwe.l,ltobetl,  ditto 
Campbell.  Bobeil  W.  ditto 

Coidoke,  John,  dillo 
Campbell,  Samuel,  dillO 
Caird,  John,  ditto 
Charivi,  John,  Hnnagby,  dillo 
Coleman,  J.  H.  dillo 

CoWillc,  John,  jun.  ditto 
Cro»,  Maurice,  dillo 
Cranilon,  William,  ditto 

Dublin 
CunpioD,  CbriMophet  W,  French- 

Creevy.  Jol>n,  Do»Dpatii<:k 
Carey,  T.  (J.P.)  county  Armagh 
Clarke,  Joa-ph,  Camckmacrou 
Cirney,  Robert.  Clonmel 
Close,  Barrowe>.  ditio 
Chanibeta.  0.  R.  UaUinitoti,  ». 

Armagh 
Creker,  Robert.  Ballyboy 
Cordukea,  luac,  jus,  3tiaBd->treet, 

Dublin 
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VukuM,  Smdm],  nnt-»t.  DabUn 

Durhim,  Th™«,  llenr.Y-«r.  ditto 

Dun  lav;.  Georgr,  Kiaitle,  Co,  Coik 

ErneraoD.  June*,  Belfut 

DonDplLy,  Tbdmat,  BnniKOrthjr 

£geit»n,    jKiuet,    I'huilef,    county 

Do-den.  Ilicl>.nl,  Co* 

Tipprniy 

Dickmn,  Slfplifa,  Mooant,  Vicnt 

Elliott,  E.  county  Kilkenny 

Drought.     Tlio.in*.      Dronglilville 

Fo™i.King'.™™iy 

F 

I^gl'^rl]',  Jolia,  AueLmderrr,  co. 

Drrry 
Do*D»,  H. 

F>TTetl,TI<omu.  Sttpbennl.  Doblin 

FotteKoe,   WillUm    H.  J.    GnsU 

Duffloalin,    John,    Steplini'i-rnen, 

Gvorge-itTeet,  ditto 

Dublin 

Dickey,  Adun.  DilljmMu 

ditto 

Dick»n,  Hobcrt,  Cumonej,  coDUty 

Am  rim 

Ferguson,    WiHinm.  (M.D.)    Lm- 

Di«,  Thorn...  (.Ik.)  DclfMI 

rip 

Droiig!.l.Ki>t.u,B«ll»gceh>D,QoeEii'. 
counlj 

r,^.^j^,  c.,..^.^ 

Di.0D.  John,  cooBty  Werford 

French,  a.  itin.Monivn 

Dinra.  ]>««•.  ditto 

Fo-ler,  Jol>n,  Poitl™d.pl»»,  Dub- 

Dixao,jDhD,ji>ii. ditto 

lin 

Diion,  WilUuB,  ditto 

Foniier,  Robert,  S[>riag««U,  couniy 

Tyrone 

Dirine,  Rieh.rd.  Ulliud,  couBly  Kil- 

Dn.Dehl.^ichHd,G™i,tuo,  C.rlo- 

French.  John,  (elk.) 

Fnmch,  Kivhard.  Eliu  Lodge,  Soulh- 

De  l«  Co-r,  Robert,  B»«  Foicx, 

Mallow,  cnuDly  Cork 

»n.p.on,  H«.u 

Day,  Edwinl,  (Liiut.  Col.)  Tralee 

Dunne,  Jolm.  Uugor,  co.  Down 

Fcthenlon,  Ricliud,  ditto 

Fwrell,  Lqk<,  Belf.el 

E 

Feigu«m,    Hugh,   Biclielor'f-odk, 

Dublin 

Evsiu.   GForgB,   Portnne,   county 

Filuoom,,  James,  aenrtoira,  co. 

D„l,Ha 

Kilkenny 

EnKit.  George,  Am>«h 

En|li>h.  wan™.  Kcclf«-M.  DobliB 

French,  TImnm  Fiftitephen,  county 

Engliih,  Ituc.  Bicboli>r-»-*>lk.  do. 

Filig.™irt.  Gomld.  aonmel 

E»«li>b,  Willbm,  D*.»n..i.  diuo 

FiUKeratd,  Jatnri  Henry,  Ballymo. 

EUii,  Willinn  S. 

nan,  county  Wicklow 

Engu,  J.  Minnd,  coonty  Kany 

Fa«bret,  George,  Com  BTidge.co. 
Limerirk 

Egui,  Robert,  Dingle,  ditto 

E»n>,  George,  Fam>hill,  Athy 

Fleming,  George,  Atlilone 

Fleming,  Henry,  ditto 

Roicommoi) 

Ffrench,    Anthony    Fiwletick,  New 

Etlli,  Henry,  Pnuut- K.  DuUin 

Roe>.  county  Woifoid 

Flolche.,  Henry,  ditto 

Hou« 

French.  John.       ditto 

Elli«,  Ptand.,  Cresccni.  B«tb 

French,  Anthony,  ditto 

ElUotl,  GilbMt,  Citato,  eoanty  Mo 

French.  Tboma.,  ditto 

.M»» 

Kiaher.  Robert,     ditto 

Giidwr,  Editvd,  coantr  Arm>fli 
(iudart.  WiIliaiD,  ditto 

liiMJn',  JiinM,'Greenv.'le,  ditto 

Cirituhaw,  Robert,  Belfail 

Uriuulmw.C.B.  ditto 

Cianible,  Robert,  tlitpi 

<jtim*h«w,  J.  M.  WhitehouM,  ditto 

Gmtj,  EdiDond,  ditto 

tietly,  RgbcH,  ditto 

Grscn.  JoMph,  KiJkenn)' 

Ctiiatlnw,  /aha,  Dallut 

Ulug,>w,  jainn,  ditto 

GeUy.  WillUm,  ditlu 

<jrogK.  CuBDlnghus,  (JJ>)  ditto 

Greeiiliw,  Holwrt,  ditto 

(iBDiiing,  Ilobeit,  ditto 

tiray,  Robert,  ditto 

GoKu,    Kent;,    Loner    Omoiid- 

quBT,  Dublin 
Calbmiih,  SmducI,  Nicholu-Mreet, 

(imibnith,  Williim,  ditto 

I,  A.  BilljiiKD*,  CO.  ADirim 
-.  J.  P.   Cutis  HouM,  Bk- 

negher.  King's  counlj 
Goilin,  John,  Bfide-tlieei,  Dublin 
(i[»D,  Tbomu,  Cluamel 
Going,  Jiniei,  ditto 
GoodiKui,  Richird,CaTiie«i,  county 

Wickloi. 
GuiHliwD,  Thomii,  ditto 
GaodiMtn,  Wiliiam,  ditto 
Gilbert,  Jotpph,  ditto 
Griffin,  John,  ditto 
Griffin,  John.  jun.  ditto 
Gilbert,  Frencii,  ditto 
Griffin,  William,  ditto 
Guilin.  luu.  ditto 
Gr«bun,  trilliatn.  count;  Weifurd 
Grint.Jiuuei.Clore  niaun  l.Ban  agb  ei, 

King't  countj 
Gil|>in,  JDMpb,  Portadown,  couol; 

Giej,  Thomu,  Kckdj,  ditto 

Gibaon,  Jotui,  Cork 

GouldibnrT,  J.  A.  Siiiingfiel)),  co. 

Longtord 
OrMn.Joie|>b.(  J.r.)  Lower  Ormnge, 

count V  Kilkenny 
Gnlr,  B«njaniin,  Muufi1»alv,  ditto 
Gtubb,  Robert.  Ilifh-it.  Xilkmny 
Gruiib,    Stmiiel,    Cloghecii,  coiutjr 

Tip,.e..ry 


Kilkanii; 
Groen,  Geutgo,  Lurgin, 
Gardner,  Jobn,  Coltowr 
Gnj,  Jamn,  Ringor 


Howird,  Hon.  Hi^b,    Biuhypirk, 

count;  Wieklow 
Hope,  3.  C.  Dublin 
Hunt,  V.  De  Vere,  Cuingli,  connty 

Limerick 
Hone,  JoKpb,  Harcoart-tt.  Dublin 
HiTt,  Williun  3.  Fiuwilliun-iqutre. 

Dublin 
Hin,WI[|iaai,WillianiitowD,DlM:k- 

Home,  George,  Nalionol  Market,  do. 
Hulmei,  Alexander,  Kilcollen,  co. 

Kildwo 
Kovilt,  Georn,  Molexronb-itrcet, 

Dublin 
Hill,  J.  M.  Amugb 
Huband,  Joiepb,  Chirlemont-nwll, 

Dublin 
Katdicll,  George,  Ralbramhun 
Kenn,  Atthut,  Lodge  Park,  count* 

KildiiQ 
Hutlon,  John,  Summur-hill,  DaUin 
Huttun,  Hubert,         ditto         ditto 
Hatton,  I'homu,        ditto         ditto 
Hut;,  Le»ia,  Kilkenny 
Kogan,  Anthony,  Kildaie  at.  Dnhlia 
lUiley,  John,  Jamei'-ilreet,  ditlu 
tlumphrvyi,  Cbriilophrr  W.  Mn- 

cbautVqnny,  ditto 
llumphrejB.  Cbirlea,  ditto 
Koue,  Biindley,  Roebuck 
Hill,  Kdward,  (M.D.)  Votk-ilteel, 

Dublin 
lUughtou,  William,  City-quay,  ditto 
Knilon,  £dwird,  Summerlull,  ditto 
HenderHm,   Darid,    Duddet   Bwk, 

county  Dublin 
Hutton,  Henry,  Baldovle,  .liito 
Heytand,   Jamei    A.  'CuUauiwood, 

ditto 
Huttun,  Henry,  Summer  bill,  Dublin 
Hcodciion,  June*,  Trilonrillc,  !!an- 

dymouni 
HudwD,  W.(M.D.)  DaoMB-itnci, 

Dublin 


Hunter,  Alextadet,  Dodbuj*,  Bal- 

liindley,     Jowub,     Macklenbarg- 

•UMt,  Dublio 
IIuBilloo,  Htaty,    fnenna  ol   Ihe 

lUeichiititi'  Guild.  DnblJD 
IlewMoa,   DiTiil,   Piliova,   cmmlv 

Kilkenny 
lluUlt,  JohD,  Lurpiii,  CO.  Arnugh 
HuMTT,  Ednud  J.  OilCrim,  coniilt 

Iluuvy,  EdiriTi]  K.  dilto 
Itolbiooke,  BeDJioiin,  Maachetlm 
llacketl,      Michul,      PuMnMoon, 

tiolbrook,  JaliD  Richard,  Anglewv- 

Hiint,  John,  A-ungin-Htrcel,  ditto 
l{B«k«(,  Cbulfs,  Brierficid,  cunnli 

RoKOBimOQ 

llwnilton,    Tbuaipa,   Stewirtttown, 

couniT  Tyrone: 
HiJl,  John,  Omigd.  ditto 
Uillei,  JaliD,  UniliebtiTaugh,  cotmly 


HawHd.  WilliUD,  ClunighRHin 

KlcBlb 

Uolmea,  Jvbn,  CuiickfcTfW 


Imin,   W.  Cloncoirick,  imiyiliw- 

in,  cnODly  Cann 
Iiigliam,   Jobn,  Lisnamaio,  Bdlur- 

bet,  cuuoly  Ca'Uk 
l*i«.  George.  Walirfiird 
luEram,  Mow*,  RowgroTB,  Knold'i 

Crou,  eoonly  Dublin 
Imiii,  Williiim.  AinMgli 
Innis,  Tbomas  William,  lonlrikfiM. 

county  Kilkenny 
Iiwin.     Edward,    UeTcbuu's^iMy, 

Dublin 


larcrufl.     Caatlacomt 


Halliday,  William,  Deetpuk  Lodge 

county  Cork 
Uatliday,  Daniel,  jm.  Cinick-iia 

Ualliday,  Daniel,  ditto 

Hinlej,  John,  Ricliarditown,  ditto 
MelihaiD.  Jobn,  (J.P.J  cooDty  Kil- 
kenny 
Haydrn.  William,  diilo 
Hulfoid.  Tboniaa,  dido 
llrndenDD.  Andrew,  ditto 
Hickion,   Robeti,  Vicai  at  Doagh, 

Uanna,  Il(ib«il,   CmrTordbum,  co. 

Down 
UickooD.  Janea.  Krtimare,  Co.  Kerry 
llayJer,    Henry,    Thiulea,    county 

Tifiperary 
Ilayden,  Willuun  Ileniy,  ditlo 
IlnningtoD,  H.  Annngb 
Unntn,   WillUn,   (elk.)    Bandon, 

county  Cork 
Hayea,  H,  B.  Cork 
llaynoa,    John    Williaoi,    Mallow. 

couBty  Cork 


JoliDion,  Robert,  EdondcTry.  King'* 

Jaculi,    Ebeneier,    lippei  Tcmple- 

•tieat,  Dublin 
Juumeaui.  JameaA.  Amn-qvay,du. 
Jayi,  tdwaid,  Cuffe-ttreeu  aiUs 
Jrfftolt,  WitUim,  A.B.  T.C.D 
Jofauson,   Thomai,    Sertlle  -  place, 

Dublin 
Johnton,  Daniel,  Leillip 
Jonci,  Arnold,  Vlniol  Woika,Wai- 

ling-itrvet,  Dublin 
Jackion.  William,  Ballybay,  oouDly 

Mooagban 
Jones.  Edw.  Bacbe1or'*-wa]k,Dublia 
Jordan,  ThomM,  PMce  Ville,  Naw- 

tuwn   Mount  Kcnnady,  (ouoly 

Wicklow 
Janmon,   John,    Upper    Sackfillo- 

Jaduon,  I'bumat,  Great  Bruniwich- 

Jones,  William  Gridilb,  Domiuiek- 

Jameun,  James,  Dublin 
Jameaon.  John,  ditto 

rdan,  Hiebd.  lUchriew,  co.  Dublin 
Henty,  Clonmel 


Jo,™, 
Jeffim 
Jeffrie. 


,  Tlioi 


h  Di«6h 


t  Clonard. 


ccxii 


Li  Tonehf,  Jafan  Dind,  CiMls- 
UtMt,  Dublin 

L*  Toache,  PsWr,  jnn.  ditto 

Iji  Touche,  Dirid  ChariM,  diiM 

L.  Tourlie,  R.  D.  diiio 

I.»  Touche,  GrorgB 

L»  Touchf,  John.  Cell'  )  VicM  of 
Mountntb 

L>  Toucha,  Robrn.  (Lisnt-Col.) 
COnnlT  Dublin 

Lndn,  Nicliolu  P.  DrnmKnl  Cm- 
tie,  Kuiturk,  dounl^T  Coik 

Ltmbvit,  Thomif  D.  conMj  Gulway 

LcihT.  John,  North  King-«tioel, 
Dablin 

Lmhr,  William  Ed«>td,  Efy-pUte, 

Lkvlor,  M.  S.  count;  Krny 
Uiiie,  P.  A,  Biidc->tr»l.  Dublin 
Lavb,  Jocutb.  Fitmifliim  Lodge, do. 
L»«Kin.  Edwnni,  William  M.  ditto 
Udiritl,  G«oip,    Dromatd,   tonnly 

Tippenuy 
Lowe,  Fucil  Paslej,  Leiilip 
LcMon,   Hon.   Robert.    Ely-place, 

Dublin 
Lit'mgtton,  Edmnad  D.  North  Eail- 

Litton,  Diaifl,  Lowot  Mount-itrcel, 

Livpdey,  Henry,  Elleoea  Villa,  Ter- 

reaurv,  county  Dublin 
Litton.    Rlchani,    Lonct    Ormond- 

quay.  Dublin 
Lyia^ht,  Richard,  Lo  "CT  Pern  broke- 

•iTTet,  ditto 
Levi*,  George  Ctamljiin,  Meatb-iL 

Lewii.   Abrahun,  Meichant'i-qoay, 

Leahy.Johr.Sch.T.C.D. 
LanbCTt,   Waller,  Lambert  Lodge, 


couBlj  Gatw« 
Lambart,  Henry,  Orgard,  ditli 
Lloyd,  Joba,  Lloydib'ironih, 


Lloyd,  Thomu.  jun.   BallyiouTor. 

county  Limerick 
Lloyd,  Eyre.  Biicbmount,  dillo 
Lynim,  John,  jnn.  Bachelor'a-Hnlli, 

Dublin 
Leake,  Ceorgie  R.  county  Clare 
Lunnhier.  Tbcmii,   New  Ron.  en. 

Weifnrd 
Laoiphier,  Joaeph,  ditto 
Lamp  bier.  Joaeph  F.  ditto 
Leigh,  Joba.  ditto 
Leiulmaii,  Then,  county  Kerry 
Lloyd,  Edw.  Henthfield.  county   Li- 
Little,  Archibald,  Neny 
Lipselt.  Michael,  Ballythunon.  en- 
Don  e^l 
Lyie,  Joaeph,  Neirry 
Lexii.  W.  county  Majo 
Lamrick,  William.  Casllebar 
Lyie,   AcbeMn,    Gardinct'i-placc, 

Dahlin 
Lj'le.'Hogb,  Oak    Lodge,  Lundoo- 

Lnwson,  Janie<,  WMrrTord 

Lindaey,  Richard,  Armagii 

LyIe,  John,  Brlfail 

Lake,  Samael,  ditto 

LiDdaey,  John,  SackTilte  il.  Dublin 

Lamb,  Joihua,  Liabum 

l-aplian,  John  D.  Waterinrd 

Lamphrej,  J.  (ALD.)  ditto 

Lane,  Edw.  Clonniel 

Lindiay,  John,  Tnllybenan,  coun'v 

Doiin 
Lacaa,  Edward,  Ca«ileihane.  county 

Monighan 
Ijiw,  Hugb,  Gilford,  county  Dourn 
Liglitfoot,  Williaia.  High-al-  Dublin 
Luke.  Jamea,  Belfait 

Leech,  William  Preilon,  Kilkenny 
LecMio,  Iiaac,  county  Wickloo 
Lflggell,  Rohr.  county  Wexford 
Lane.  Verc,  Dentille  at.  Dnblia 
Lidwill,   Frederick   M.   Droma,  co. 
Tipperary 


Lindaey,  iSomas   SpencM,    Holly- 
mount  Houae.  cunij  Majo 

Liltlewood,  H,  J.  Linen lialiatrret, 
Dablin 

Langalair.  JoMph.  Kin);itoim 
VOL-  II. 


iborough,  Ros-    Lane,  Jamea,  Cork 

Logan,  Wm.  C.  eouaiy  Cork 
Lane.  Geori^,  Ki  I  worth,  ditto 
Lratet.  Richard,  Caitick-ODSuir 
Leater,  George,  ditto 
Loflui,    Francia    Hamillon,    Moi 
Laftu*,  county  Kilkenny 


A  PPENDIX. 


ilyTip. 

Liwleil,  Ha^cit,  <li»o 

LuhI,  Wm.  H.  Cudiffe,  Glanmrgu- 

thin,  "uiii.forto/rclanj'* 
L«adn,  TIwidu,  Cock 
Ijnd*aji  Jkbiu,  Cumnoary 


HafaoDT,     Pii'rce,    Meiiion-NiaMV, 

DnblU 
MbnuMMi,  Kicbd.  Gloucrstei-M.  in. 
M'Dowiall,  JoLn,  Nan  Hkll,  £imif, 

MoaM  CUra 
M'Kenny,     TtianiBs.      (AldprmBn.) 

DuLUn 
Mi^Itb,  Ccaaiantine,  Tempo 
M'Neill.  GurdoD,  counly  Dublin 
Muloy,G.(Utui.-Cu!.>  BelTedert, 

Mihanj.DnvLl,  Mount-at.  Oublia 
Magoe,  James,  Ttiniiy-etrfBl,  ditto 
HUui,  Oaoigc,  ItutUnil,  co.  Dublin 
Malona,  Ricltd.  BuoDBtoKO,  King'i 


Honfas,  TiMnuu,   Lawn   H<m 

tutet,  Dublis 
Mnmr,  Matlheir,  Ranelagk 
Mee,  William  Mooie.  Dublin 
Millikin,  Ricliaid,  GnfU)n.M.di 
Morhi,  Baniaaiio,  GnflOb-at.  i 
Huden,    Kichard, 

couDly  Dublin 
MandetB,  lUibt.  Aicfield.  ea.  Dob 
U'Conch*!  Williaai, 

ilrcei.  Dublin 
Manb&ll,  J.  Mukhsa,  ca.  Kerry  '4 
M>a>eigh,  John  Wm.  BaUjbmtMi, 

[tmnty  Dublin 
Tia,  William,  WEiterford 
lu- :iallwid,    lUben,  Sumtaa-b 

DobUn 
Mi.ii,  Thomai,   (M.  D.)  I 


hhnii 


npoo 


,  Edwacd.di 


-M-.Mul 


,    Blackball-il 


Martiu,  ibrie.  BAliinnUincli   Casile, 

cuunly  Gslwny 
MilwarJ,  Willilm,  WBtc-rfara 
RMItide.  G.utgi.',  Abbi;y-Jl.  Dublin 
Mi'lIadeH',  I'Luuias  B.   WoimHood- 

gale,  Dublin 
Melialfe,    'iiiinvUij,    James' -atreet. 


Ma^Dii 


M<r 


,   J.nue4,  (M.D.)   Upper 


fll'Crc»dy,JoliuU.(-M.D.;Euslace- 

Muiry,  Samuel,  Harcourl-at.  ditto 
Hillner.  John.  Mounlmellii^k 
Maxwell,    Tbomaa,    Burgb  -  quay, 

Dublin 
M'Dermott,  Jflieph,  Castlekiew 
Motgan,  Sir  T.  Cliarlts  (kut,)  Kil- 

dire-atreet,  Dublin 
Maeder,  Jolin  George,  (Juetn-Blrecl, 


Malbera,   John  P.  Carr 

niiubell,  Jamei,  (M.D.)  NcwioaM 
MoDQl  Kaaaij.  ca.  WicUo* 

M   tiaeao,  Jamei,  (elk.)  DobJin 
M  Oonnell,   Joliu,   St.   Andrew-it. 

1.  do. 


M-Canby,  mTV.  T.  EDsiakeao.  < 


Wurrissuu,  rielding,  (elk.)  Vicai  of 

CoTkmaluda 
M'CaUiKb,  Umij,  Bdlabadi%  ob. 

DqUin  ,.,.^.  w-y. 

Uornn,  tiwO,  MM^Vk. 

Cotk  '' 

Mulyneoz,  Jamei,  Great  Ekiimki< 

»[ieet,  Dublin 
Meacea,  Charlea,  Don*t-atn«t,  ^ 
Meahan,  Jobn,  New   Ro**,  coOBt* 

Wrifgrd 
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Mmod,   Fradsrick,    Billjgmnu, 

Moo^°°Ho-ard7<R.N.>  Ckrlo* 
M'nilan,  JoHjih,  jun.  Nmiy 
Mollon,  Jahn.  UiUo 

Millins.  John,  ditto 

Maj,  Jamv,  dillo 

MuldcD,  Wm.  Jvnei'-it.  Dublin 
IVlnlun,  Rabeil,  Newr; 
MoItdcui,   Echlin,    Great   Bniw- 

wkk-itraet,  Dahlin 
Mallcy.  William  S.  count;  Majro 
MarUD.Tbnma*,  dillo 
JJ«i»ell.  W.  W.  (elk.  J.  P.)  Pro- 

luadan  of  Balla,  CD.  Mayo 
Ma«o,  Olirer.  (J.P.)  Kilmore 
M'Ckui.  Bt^aiuin,  WaMrfurd 
Muwy,  iiodfrcyt  TraiDOrtr  county 

StuMf,  Hggb.  dillo    ditto 
llMJilia,  Tboi.  Tbonilon,  Geccgc'*- 

place,  Dublin 
M'Guire.  Gm.  Uolln-elicM,  ditto 
M'Willlaina,  WiUiui.  Annagh 
Manball.  JoMpb,  ditto 

Muny.  WilliBm,  EdnaTeaw,  ditto 
U'WdllHnu.  Thomas,  dilto 
HMki,  BrDJindn,  Cbireuedan,  co. 

Armagh 
Moon.  Edward  F.  BlackwalcRom, 

Marks,  Jacob,  CloreiMdeD,  ditto 
H'KiDitiy,  Robert,  ditto 
M'Kinitry,  L.  Gleokeady,  dillo 
M'Kun,  tdxird,  Ballybindan.  do. 
M'Biittc,  Robert,  AlUicragh,  ditto 
M'Caace,  Joha.  Soffolk,  BelfM 
MuUioUand,  Aadrav,  ditlo 
AI'Lainr,  Aleianda,  ditto 
Maclorkan,  TboiOM,  ditio 
Monie.  William  John,  ditlv 
H'Kibbni,  Hugh,  ditto 
U' Crack  en.  Fnocii.  ditto 
UuTphy,  Jobu,  dilto 
H-Cle*D,  Adam,  dillo 
M-Tear.  George,  ditto 
M'Uvinrll,  AlciandfT.  dilto 
H-DooDfll,  Jitnn,  (U.D.)  ditto 
M'Crackca,  Jobo,  dido 
H'Cuce  (elk.)  Williun,  Walrrford 
M-Dougdl,  Patrick,  ditto 
Moninm',  Michael,  dilto 
U'Dougall,  Tfaomai.  ditto 
Harki,  Samuel  A.  ditto 


Moniny.  Suotiel,  WatBrford 

M'Gralh,  Thomas,  dillo 
M'Bride,  1'liomu,  county  Dublin 

MuUigai      ■  '       " 

Ikladdoi 

Dublin 
Muilinn,  Joha,  Farkmoiml,  coud^ 

Moliirood,   ChiiatuplwT,   Capd-ct. 

Unblia 
Morion,  Jumci,  Clonmrl 
Munlgomery,  Tbomai,  Augbnicloj, 

counlj  Tyrone 
Mackpy,  John,  Kcnnedtei,  ditto 
M'KinatTTi  J.  Lorgan,  co.  Amufli 
M'Krnae,  John,  BelfaM 
U'tlSean,  Samuel,  ditto 
Munlgomery,  George,  ditto 
U'Donncii.ThDmM,  dilto 
Montgomery,  H.  (elk.)  ditto 
M'Adam,  Junc«, ditto 
M'Adam,  John,  ditto 
Moore.  Jareei,  dilto 
Magee,  Robert,  Lodge,  ditto 
Mor^,  John,  Bellut 
Magil],  Jamei.  dilto 
M'Jjowell.  lUibmt  A.  (J  J-.)  ditto 
M<Cormick,  Henrr,  (M.D.)  ditto 
M'Caba,  Thomas,  (M.D.)  ditto 
Muntgoovery,  Kogh.  ditto 
Muofurd.  James,  ditto 
Murphy,  WiIUbri,  ditto 
M'Clancy.  Robert,  dillo 
"  "  illand,  Thomai,  ditto 


Marl 


.,  Williai 


Milikin,  Iirael.  Belfut 
M..n.ler,  P.  L.  ditto 
M-Calmnnt,  Hugh,  dillo 
Uontgomery,   Jamca,    Garvej,  co. 

M'KiDStry,  Zach,  couotyArowgh 
Muweil,  John,   Ratblub,  Foitar- 

M'Mahon,  Cbarlea,  Canickmacrow 

Murray,  John,  MoorGeld,  Clanmtl 
ftlorpby.  Tliomu,  ditto 
Molloy,  Jobn,  RockGald,  Kina'ac*. 
M»re«.  Thoniai,  Dsnghill.  ditto 
Mfsrei,  Richard,  Vewlowii  l>«lg«. 


APPF.XDtX. 


Meuoi,  Qtoige, 


Kini-.  . 


1  Lodge. 


Mc«re*,  ItlctiiTd,  diuo 

M'Cubc,  Christopber  John,  Mo«te. 

countj  Weilmealh 
Mortiii.  Tlioniaa,  tounty  Wieklow 
MBjborry,  Dutkell  IW,  GT«nUD«. 

MajbeiTj,  Jahn,  jwi.  dillD 
MiLchcIl,  Geo.  PaiuniBlawD,  King's 


Moon.    Gcor^f,    Bnlljbsj,    countj 

Maniglian 
M'Card;,  Suniwl,  Newtown  linn,- 

iBd;,  count)'  Londoadtrij 
M'MilioD,  Hugh,  Oinuqul  Uu-let, 

DuUin 
MeHde,  Jotin,  Sch.  T.C.D, 
Miln«,  Rubrit,  Wmiuil.Bt.  Dublin 
Morion,  Sumuel,  Unle  UUnd,  Clon- 

Mayne,  Juid^b,  Itridgp-at.  IJuIilin 
Maguiiu,  11.  Cariiden-strevi,  ditto 
Mullmi.    Hon.     llobert,    Mooi^ac, 

coDDty  Kenr 
Mnllnw.  Hon.  YAwii,  Dingla.  do. 
MTiltin^.  William  Toxiitcod,  dillo 


Milli,  Josepb,  Thurles,  couut; 

MoQtgoniErv,    II.    BlHiin^lxirat 

Coltnge,  (J.P.)  h 

Tjronc 
M'Dowcll,  Cliulei,  Howll..  coualj 

DobUn  y 

Montgomery.  Tbomw,  Auglinocloy, 

county  Tyrgne 
MooTo,  Rkbud,  Bandon 
Marieie,  B.  PptmBcld.  Cait 
MoiTu,  Tbomat.  iwuliiy  WirUair 
M-Cullocb,  Aleundior,  BsUigUI, 

Down 

nlloch,  George,  ditto 

lahon,  Willinn,  BangnB 

uire,  Janirt,  ditla 
J-  ^laloe,  W'illitDi,  dilla 
H'Cartnej.  Jame),  ditto 
Munii    "  ■ 
M'Mu 

M'Conoeir,  WUli 
M'ConneU.  Jobn, 
MBTtiD,  Jamet.  ditto 
Miskell.  WDIiam,    Billyri 

Down 


I 

ou^^ 


I,  Robeii 


t-l.TiiounN.  T.C.I). 


r,  Ricl 


,rd,  Kio 


M'Crmiii,  —  Hij;i,-M.  Kill.cnii¥  ,\,.«j,Mri,  SimOD,  (kul.)  HighSheriff. 

M'Ferrar.jBme,,uiunij  Duwn  of  Waterfbid 

U'GoH.n.  John,    I!«Jty8all»gb.   co.  Nesa,  Georga.  Onal  b^MfahMlMlj. 

Down  Dallin 

ilofTatt.  Robert,  Balljmullcn,  ditto  Nnrlon.  TLomaa,  Eicheqoer-itrrat, . 
II-\Vhi,  l>ui>te. cnuntj  Down  ditto 

tl'Nnghlen.   Thomai,   'ibomaslOMTi  Notion,  John  Kadley,  Pamel-pUor. 

Park,  county  Roscomn  on  ditto 

iI'N*glilen.K.ll.Thoma,to«nP.ik,  No«laii.  Edn-ard.  Wieklow 


Newport,  SuidbI,  Wftleribril 
HoTilte,  Thoqiu,  ADnunull,  count* 

Kilkennj 
NoUd,  JohD,  (M.D.]  DafaHn 
NixDD,  Hcoi^,  dilto 
N»bilt,  John,  London 
Nnbitt,  Coibj,  Liiioore,  C>*in 
NiioD,  Heor;^,  Clone  House, counljr 

kilksnny 
NicliulBun,  Juseph,   Bcubtook,  At- 

.»agh 
Ndlion.  WiJIiim,  Vewty 
Nipcr,  J.  L.  Loughciew,  Old  Cutfc, 

county  Wotnieith 
Newport.  Willum,  Mo.  P«k.  W.. 

tcrford 
NichoUuD,  R.Junci'-itrcel.Dubliu 
Norlh,  J»me»,  Lent  Biidgc-at.  do. 
Nortli,  Tlioniu,  ditlo 
Napier.  William,  Belfut 


t,  Wilt 


0,  jun. 


Nieholton,  J.  Ne>  Hotlnnd,  Armngh 
Newell,  George.  Linnoie 
NcTille,  J.  (J.P.)  Ann«inuU,  coaniy 
Kilkeiin* 

NoBboU.  J.  Tbooiu'-itreel,  Dublin 
NsDgle,  Waller,  Clonbercon.  county 

M»tli 
Xeill,  VVilliain,  Bangor,  co.  Down 


O'Brien,  WillUiD,  (Lieut.-Col.)  co. 

Clare 
O'Brien.  K.  (Cipt.  R.N.)  ditto 
O'Callaghan.  Oeoige.  Mary  fori 
O'Connor.  Henn,  Mount  Pleuul, 

Uubl<a 
Ort,  William,  Strabane,  eo.  Tyrone 
Oicran),  John,  Suff61k-at.  Dublin 
Ott,  Ilobert,  Merchuit'a.qaay,  do. 
t)gle,  William  H.  Nelaon-aCrcet.  do. 
Outlenun,  Andrew,  niunty  Dublin 
Oullenon,  Andrew,  JQn.  ditto 
Outlry,  Kdward,  Ballyboden,  diiu 
OutlenuD.  Jamea,  diila 
O-Keefff,  Tbonai,  A.B.T.C.D. 
O'KeeSe.ArtlintJ. 
0]Dwiaghue,  John,  A.B.  T.C.D. 
U'Brian,  DoDogh,  Upper  Merrioa* 

.ireei,  Dnblin 
ll'(.-iUlaKlian,A.(e1k.)!k*ille  plncr. 


IDIX<  CCXlv 

O'CaUaBhui,  William  Gdw,  Wbtai- 

field,  county  Dublin 
O'CiUaghui,  Andrew,  Seville-pUce, 

Dublin 
Oltiwell,  John  R,  Beinfbrd -place, 

OglUie,  Williun,  ArdgUu,  co.  DowA 
Oabiey,  Thomai,  Hatligat,  county 

DubUn 
Oultrraon.  John,  Ballyboden,  ditto 
Otborne,  John,  Cork 
O'Mally,  Chailca,  (J.  P.)  Hawlhura- 

Ludgr,  Caillebar 
OMilly,  St.  Clair,(J.P.)  dilto 
O'Har*,  Jamei  Arthur,  Sligo 
Otbrey,  John,  RalhgaT,co.  Dublin 
Ojjie.  John,  (Solicitor)  Newiy 
O'Neill,  John,    Fiawilliam-Muarc, 

Dublin 
O'Connor,  H.  Tndee 
Ogle,  Ueorge.  (Solicitor)  Newri 
Ogle,"--    -'  ■- 


caailo,  county  Mayo 
O'Malley,   Own,   BpeDcer    Park, 

Cutlebar 
Ogle.  John,  (Col.)  Foiklull.  county 

Annagb 
Ogle,  Henry,  ditto 
Oahocn,  Walter  KithanJa,  Cork 
Oliver,  Jamea,  Kuagh,  county  Ai- 

nu|h 
Olifer,  Juaeph,  Tulljmore,  ditto 
Otiier,  Benjamin.  Killy1»n,  ditto 
Orr,  William,  Uelfaat 
O'Keilly,  John  A. dilto 
Oldham,  H.  Newiownardi 
Orr,  Alexander,  Belbai 
On,     Aleiander     B.      Cmnmercial 

Building),  Dublin 
O'Brien,  J.  Waterford 
O'Bciea,  Jamet,  Kilkenny 
Oabome,  Janiei,  Belfut 
Ogle,  John,  (J.P.)  coonly  Armagh 
ONBrien,  John,  (M.D.)  Dublin 
O'Meaghn,     Joaeph,      BleatCetd; 

O'hleagher,  Samoel,  dilto 
0>bOfi>e,  William,  co.  Wiuklow 
U'Malley.  Ueotge    lUay,   Ptoapcit, 

Ejtecourl,  county  Gal  way 
Olibei,  TliMnaf,  AahlivuAi,  cuuntT 

Mexh  ''< 


APPKNDIX. 


ccxlvii 


PattenoD,  Hubert,  Btngoi 
Pollock,  John,  diltu 
Pollack,  Willum,  dillo 
Pollock.  Jamei,  ditto 
Fbilipi,  Ali!Z*Gder,diUii 
VfnoK.  Jun»,  WoodhUl,  Cork 
Pwker,  AiiclutUi  0.  Baadon 


Quino,  Thomu,  Billjrbr>des,  c 


Down    RuthTSiip  E.  S.  Oakitj  PSik,  Down- 

Buthfio,  C.  Niwbury  Hall,  eoMDiT 

Kiidtnt 
Ricl»rd^  L.  V«n.  (J.  P.)  Rjilm*- 

ipcck,  Wexford 
lUilly.  I'homu,  St.  Aadno-ilreel, 

DubiiD 
Riiucll,  Mallhew.  Nc*iy 
RicbwdWD,  TliomH,  dlllo 
RiuMll.JohD,  diuo 
Ruisell.  Mailhcw,  Jan.  ditto 
Rpid,  JokD.  dilto 

■k,  Ecclca.  Uibir'i.qoay.  Dabtin 


Robini 


Roe.  Robert,  DabHn 

Ro-,  Itcurv.  ditto 

RohinioD.  Ricbud,  Pirkple-iC.  do. 

Rtmin,  Arcliibaid  Hunilton,  Kilty- 

lirtgh  CuiIf,  count;  Doan 
RobimoD,  Samuel,  Natioail  Mukct, 

DubliD 
Rogmi,  Adun,  (Aldermiii)  Water- 

ford 
Reade.  IWbeit,  Uuj't  Abbrj,  Dnb- 

liii 
BoberU.Paul  A.Gt.Gearge'i-iUeat, 

Rairlina,  Tboieai,  Harcourt-it.  ditto 
RobiuaOB,  Grarge,  Manoi-itreri.  do. 
Rapet,  Richard,  coudij  Mcalh 
Roe,  Slicphard,  SeipentJiia  Areiine, 

connlv  Ooblin 
Rumlry,  'Ilionuu,  Sirphen'i-gtetB, 

UabltB 
Richard*,  John,  Gleon,  coonty  Fvt- 

«>aaa|il> 
Rfynell,  Richard.  KillyTon,  connly 


W«ii 


neaUi 


Rvjnell.  Ed  wild,  dilto  ditto 
Richarda,  Thomai,  L,L.B.  T.C.O. 
Reed,  John    Kamilion,    Lineulidl- 

attect,  Dublin 
Hfado,  James.  LiTrrpoal 
Hoche,  Edw.  Trabolgao.  co.  Cork 
Klall,    William,    Anncrille,   count; 

Roche,  UaTitl,  Carau,  CO.  Lrmtiick 

Roche,  I>BTtd,  ioB.  <Uila 

Roe,  GcoTfc,  riiiwilliam-it.DubtiD 


1.  Moifa,  Wat. 


.uay,  Uubl 
Richard),        Goddard       Ucvelaon, 

C range,  Weiford 
Robineoa,  John,  Taaaagh,   Armagh 
Riddle,  John,  Bellaal 
Rohern,  John,  Colloa,  Beifaat 
Hoaa,  Tboiuaa,  ditto 


:ia1I,  I 


I,  Clonmcl 


Roche,  Matthew,  couQlJ  Weifonl 
Roche,  Stephen,  ditto 

Roclif.>rd,  John,  Walkeritown,  ce. 

Uublin 
Regan,  William,  RoHcarbeiry,  co. 

Culk 
Roche,  Ji-reniah,  Faaaage,  ilKlO 
Richudi,  WiUiun,  Purtaduwn,  eo. 


Roae,   Jamea,    Hollywood,    count* 

Mon.ghan 
Ranki  n .  G  eorge ,  Sacktill  e-it.DnbUB 
Ryan,  Henry,  Killrni,  Kilkmn* 
„  .    .    _    ...      High-itreei.ditt* 


Robini 


1,  Will; 


Robb,  DanirljCOQDly  DowD 
Rockell,  Eliiha,  Ailibaurtx,  COOBty 

Mealh 
Robinion,  Aleiander,  ditto 
Kich>lda,  John,  M<^rrlon-»q.  Dahlia 
Ru»ell,  Benjamin,  Tbuilea,  county 

Tippenry 
RDBieir,  William,  ditto 
Ruuell,  Cbwlei.  dilia 
RuiMll,  K.  ditto 

Rickey,   Hugb,  Bangor,  ( 
Richey,  .^IIbd,  dilto 


n«>,  D*vid, 

Kicbey,  Aleia 


su*«%vTu„ 


StiibkQe,   touQljr 


Smjih,  DkWd.  Linen  HbJI,  Du 
Scott,  Thamu,  (banker,!  V 

Scotloire,  Edmund, 

SUmiMi,    Thomu   J.  ire- 

pllce,  Dublin 
Sierna,    Saniuil,     itelmoiit,    county 

Dublin 
SttwBrt,     Iisai-,      Biichelor'i-ttalk, 

DubUo 
IStiti,  John,  lt„tlim;ue«,ca.  Dublin 
«iugl.toD,  JoLn,  yuiaHllo, CO, Clare 
SiiigleUa,  Joliu  Blood,  (UTtb  regt.} 
Stcpbeni,  Edwaid,  Koebuck,  coantv 

Dubiin 
Smvlh,  Jnmes  !I,jkIi,  Sdi.T.C.D. 
■•^'".11-  ,  fi:\-:,-     -■     ■,i..!..-.r,  Dublin 


Sinith»uD,  TboBBt,  Lawn  BhdtnrJ 

itreet,  Dublin  ~ 

Smiib.Jolin,  Kelli 
Shaw.    Ziiliuidb,    Nartb    Aone-d 

Dubiin 
iSiadiir,  Adam,  Bzllybadeii,  u 

UaUia 
Stunderion,  BatbSlt,  co.  Ciiui 
Slaninei,    Jobn,    NewUnra    U" 

Kennedj,  cohbi;  WkUow 
Smiib,  Thomaa,  (M.D.)  B('- 

kilgobbJn,  count;  Dabli 
Smiili,  JoHpb,  (J.P.)  MeuDt  But- 
ler, Ro»cm,  Qucco's  coun^ 
Sc.-iDnr,  J.  tounty  Roecominan 

b,  HcQif  1  Fenaost  co.  Coik 

,  Hrnrj,  Clonnwl 
j^^.j,  Jarnci,  Cron.LoiuloDdnTj 
3milb,  Brent,  Cluendoo-at-  DuUiL 
Sl<,k«,  John.  llMcoutt  Lodge.  G^  1 

Canal,  county  Dublin  I 

Smilk,  WillUm  LynJ,  IJidiJlen,  eCfM 

Londundaity 
SquBie,  Jubn  Foster,  Witetford 
Ski,,.on,    Val.ndn,,   (J.P.J    c«,o 

Longford 
Sberlock,  Jobs,  juo.  Neit  Ron,  co.  j 

WexfoBi  ^' 

Sb     Lrt,  John,  ditto 
Su.,^,  JaniM,(ciTil  «i 


Doneei 


juntj 


Swans  J,  Thorou  B.  Newrj 
Sijivrll,  (ieorjs.cnunty  WalerforJ 
Slmi.bm,  H^^nrj-.touaij  lUjg 
Slieridan,  G.  U.  diico 
Spiigg,    Samuel,  Jan.  TniiDOce,  co. 


Stcphc£ 


'Villiai 


Sadlier.  Francis,  D.D.  S.F.  T.C.  D. 

Stewart,  W.  Crcg.  Fermoy,  co.  Cork 
Savagf,  Slartuion  W,  Jlecklenburg- 

>■(«■.■(,  Dublin 
Sloans,  John,  Summer- liilj,  dino 
Stroker,   William,  Piiutuoskr-ruw 

|..i..l>,i> 


Hmma,  Will 
SEr.-ll,.,  Will 
Sinclair,  Tliomas)  juD.  dittu 

Simpson,  Simnel  D.  / 

Armi^ 

SimpauD,  ThoBU,  BiidUII,  ditto 
Scoit,  Robfit,  Bmdahaw,  Beirut 
Robcn,  d 


SIoB 


n  E.  diet 
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ccjflix 


Sicwirt,  JdIu  W.  Witnfbnl 
Sfuigg,  John,  diico 
8i*un«,J(MbuB,  U(h«rV(]u.  Dnblia 
Slater,  Geocge,  UD|:gM'>licrl,  ditto 
SteulMiu,  '1'.  I'nmbiuli,  co.  Dublin 
SDuum,  Ifeary,  Abt>ey-«t.  Uablip 
SimpMn,  Jsmti,  Auglinulor 
Smithaon,  B.,  L  Itridga-it.DaUin 
Sniilliwi<,  Jolm,  dillo  ditio 

Scan,  Jimra.  Omagh,  CD.  TyroDc 
SberidiD,  Ueotg«,  coooty  Dlnyo 
SterliDg,  Wiltcr  Jay,  (M.U.;  Dar- 

«.^in-0.«.,.  Queen',  cu. 
SmytJi,  George,  couot;  Weiford 
Smyth,  Williun,  ditto 
SIoAei.  llomu,  eouaty  WicUow 
Sniilli,  Hie  bud,  ditto 
Slotoi,  JohD,  ditto 
Spear,  Aitlmr,  Clubiuil-it.  Dublin 
8injlh,   Haory.  Mquulbetiiy,  For). 

St.  Lauieiice,  E.  (elk.)  AtchdcMon 

of  RoH,  counl*  Cork 
Siowell,  Juno  L.  KiJbrillBDd,  ditto 
Skottowa,  H.  Canick-on.Suir 
Suiyib.    William,     Tullow,     counlj 

WileTtoid 
Sin  pus,  Samurl,  Ardea,  co.  Louth 
Smylh,  Jolin,  Tuibuck,  co.  Mayo 
Sraycb,  JarsE*,  diiu 
Smylb.  William,  dillo 
Scoyib,  Thomaa,  dillo 
Suwell,  Cbarlet,  Kilbcitlaa,  co.  Coik 
Suoud.     Tlionui,     Tajlow,    ceuDly 

Wateiford 
Sinclair,  J.  Belfait 
Skiplon,  Val.  (J. P.)  apnngfiald,  co. 

Loogfoid 
Skilling.  Thomaa,  Ctawfordibaiuiie 

Village,  cnunl;  Doon 
Sbackleloa.  Ebeneier,   Uoone,  co. 


Scott,  Waliai,  IJorUgluBK,  co.  Cork 
Scott,  K>bemicui,C<>olmaii),  dillo 
Smyth,  Junes,  (.'aillchill,  co.  Down 

Suwvl,  HuoiltuB,  Uaogor,  ditto 


King- 


WUliani.    Cangotl     Park. 
iKheIoi'«.<nlk, 


Slrugmi 


perary 


;.  Thnrlci,  county  Tip- 


.,  Ji.hn,  dilto 
Strangman,  Joibua, 
Sbiw,  Tboniaa  oiuo 

Smyth,  Ktnnci*,    Bleuinglon-ltieel, 

Dubliu 
Sampaon,  Samuel  D.  .\anmouBl,  to- 

SimpwD, llionai,  Biidi  bill, ditto 
Syoei,  Jam*),  (Ueui,  nib  InfaDlir.) 
Bandon,  couBly  Cork 


Turbet.  Rabnt,    I 

Dublin 

Tvrif^,  Paul,  Gnal  Ueorge'a-M.  do. 
Txghe,  Daniel,  Kownoa,  co.  WJcklow 
Taudy,  Cliarla.,  (Solicitor)  Waler- 

Taady,  Fnncii,  MaoolPlcaMDt,IU- 

I'uite,  Hugli,  Soona,  Mulliaear,  Co. 

We.tme.ih 
Tigbe,  lloberl  J.  Mitchclttown,  co. 

WeitiHOatb 
Tiglie,  Richard  Sieme.  ditto 
I'liompKin,  Jame*,  Higli-al.  Dublin 
Thompson,  John,  Lei)di|i 
TreBEh,  Fredeiick  Fitiwi]liain,(dk.) 

Perpelaal  Curate  of  Cloughjor- 

Toone,  F.  llBilings,  Qillincor,  Ki»e'i 

counij 
Trench,  Cbarle*  J.  Sopwell  B>11. 

couDly  i'ipperary 
Trench,  Jamea,  WoodlawD,  county 

Gal»ay 
Tiench,  John,  dillo 
Tuile,  Samuel,   Lowet  CiBcdiiwril. 

Dublin 
Tbompaon,  Hanry  William,  Stone- 
brook .  county  Kildare 
Taylur,  John,  Newbiook,  co.  Dublin 
'i'lrocli.  Richard.  Elm  Lodge,  Hanti 
TighF,  WilliaiD  S.   Woodaiock,  co. 

Kilkenny 
Tube  I,     Jamea,      Bacholor'a-walk 

Dublin 
Tonaon,  Hon.  Cbailca  I.   Itkthcoi- 

muck 
Tnmly,  Jobo,  Rockpoti,  co.  Dawn 
Taylor,  Jamea,  Newry 
I'bangway,  'liomu,  BaUyihaniwo, 

cuuuiy  Donegal 
TronHon,  Cliarlea,  Newry 
T.«IJ,  Djvid.i' 
I'rcdcnniik,  F.  Caniolin, co. Donegal 
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IMMMte,  JotantbRMk,  conDt; 
,  FotkbiU,  coontj 
Caille  TcnniaoD, 


\imytm,  Kol 


TcnniKiD,  Tbom 

vouotr  KoicooUDOD 
ThointOD,  tl-  J.  Aimsfh 
TcBUCBl,  William,  HelUat 
Xuidt,  J^Ki,   Motml  PleuMit,  ««■ 

SoMn 
TbwapMO,  Itotwrt,  Ruenidale,  ce. 

TbdmBMO,  Junea.  Bclfutt 

Tfciiiiiiii.  r  (M  "  ) '— 

Tunar,  Williun,  ditto 
Tnaaat,  Rotwii  J.  ditto 
TMH«t,B»ben,(M.DOditM 
naUp,  Robarl,  LurgtD,  CO.  Ajmiigli 
ItaipMHf   Genrge,   Nortb    Aam- 

■IrMi,  Dublin 
Tennent.  Robc-n  Juii»  Wm.  BeKut 
Thomptoo.Jahii,  CloBoel 
T>;kr.  EdKin.Clogheea 
Twpley,  John,  couniy  Wicklow 
Thompaon,  Milliim,  Cork 
Twigg,  P«nl,  SUifford-M.  Dublin 
Tborogoad,  WiUiam,  (cOToner,)  B«l- 


lUon.jKmPS,  Limprick 

UiiiBd.!-,  It.  (Lieut.-Cal.)  Woodbilt 

Cork 
Vance,  Janici,  CiiffcMrrcl,  Dublin 
VogBD,  Janiea,  Armagh 
Vance,  Andraic,  Bridgc-it.  Uuhlin 
Vance.  Cforp.  n.  Bishop.  »l.  do, 
Vance,  Jolm,  Uelf^M 

Winter.  Jobn  Frail,  Agher,  cauntj 

Ueslh 
Ward,   Samuel,  L.L.D.    DorHt-aU 

Dublin 
WilliiunB.  irenrj  F.  (elk.)  Dublin 
Wallsce,  Jimei,  Waleiford 
Wilkrr,  M.  C.  Lec»on-»(.  Dublin 
White,  Jamn,  Upper  Sackntle-gl. 


Watwm,   Sdomon,  SackTilte-itR^L  J 
Doblin  ~l 

Wfai(field,Th<M.  Merchut'a-qua 
Whiiciod,  JoliD,  conntj  Doblin 
Warbani,'niomaii,jun.GtuidCaul  g 

HarboaT,  Dublin  ™  M 

Whilcroft,  John  M.  jm.  Mercbio 

quay,  ditto 
Walih,    Edward.    (H.D.)   t 

bill,  ditto 
Whiteiide,  Jnm«,T.C,D.  _ 

Warhan,    TbomM.     Grand    CafAJ 

llarboui.  Dublin 
W    le,  Rfchird,  PaddenMown, 


Will 


I,  lijii 


Watia,  John,  Flefl-atrwl,  DoMto"   I 

Walls.   William,    MetWlenbnrgh-rt 

Waibam,  John,  Gmd  Canal  t 

bour,  dittu 
Willramion,   Jonattiro, 

county  Dublin 
Ward,  llight  Hon.  Roberl,  BugoT,  ■ 

W  l«r,  Saoniel,  TuHaghud,  M. 
H»lh 

Wi-ler,  Franeii,  (elk.)  Aghpi,  do, 

Wnlsb,  Jame),  (late  Lieut..CaI.) 
Muhill,  count;  Leittim 

Woodcock,  IVilliaiii,  llnniicorthy, 
couaty  Welford 

Williania,  Henty,  lincoTn'*  Ian 
Fioldi,  LondDii— '•  a  rinilurfja 
Irtltml,  (ckoM  aignaluTi  U  Iht 
mrnlt  of  wipr^iuiierrf  pfrwaal 

itton.eounty  Do- 
negal 

U",nl»ortt.,  WilliiHi,  LoxiT  Bndge- 
6(rct-l.  UuMin 

Wt.i,  J..IJII,  BalWboden,  counw 
Dublin 

W«at,SMriiiii,    AM  '       'Ml*' 

We)t,HM*M,  dfeM    '    '''!■» 

WilliwM,  wn 


Wtlker,  Thomaa,  Feimov,  c 
Wilton,  Jamea 
Wation,  Launcelut,  DabUn 
Wilion,    Jolin,    Shamiock    Lodge, 

DtLghrria 


Wait,  j™ei, 


>.  Cotfc 


WalJ,  Heiuj,  ElUot'^iUM,  DuUiQ 
Witl,  Unity,  iun.  dillD  diuo 
Will,  £dwanl,  diua  ditto 
Williiou,  Vuce,  (MJ).)  co.  Long- 

foid 
Wtlkti,  Chatlei  A.(J.P.)  BalmoDt, 

Wfttkei,  nioiDU.juii.  diuo 
Wmi,  Wid.  J.  U.  Ui«*t  Cloaird,  do. 
WbitDBt,  Henrj,  New  Rom,  dilto 
Wrid,  Iiut,  Raiannll,  co.  Dublin 
Wtlker,  FniKii  Spriii|.  B«lTilie,  co. 

Limerick 
While,  Joba,<J.PO  Antgh 
While,  John,  Ne-rj 
Wii*w),  Jaoiu,  diuo 
WtlwD,  JuDca,  juu.  ditto 
WiUon,  Joho  Kichud,  dills 
Waten.    Ucotge     A.    (MJJ.)  Tra- 

Dwrc,  CO.  Witerford 
Wilm,  Cieorge  A.  juD.  ditto 
WtKlud,   JoMpb,    Glenikle,  At- 

B.Bh 

Wugh,  JiDwi.  CiTiDmcu,  dill  a 
Wvnoe,  ThKmii,  Uiles,  co.  Ann*gh 
WiUoB.  Thomu,  Uauatjojiquare, 


Webbai,  Jmme>,  ditto 
Wilili,  Peter,  Bcll>iew,  ditto 
WilHB,  Ttaonwi,  ditto 
Woodi,  Sinxm,  ditto 
Wiikioi,  Richud,  Ardee-H.  Doblin 
Watkiui,  JoMpli,  dilU 

WilHD,  John,  Fill-liDe,  ditta 
Wal»ti,  Jothu  £.  SaUTBOimt,  co. 


coU 


Wilklnwn,  Joieph,  Bubenioirn 
While.  D»id,  (elk.)  Be ifMt 
Woods,  John,  CuTickmaagN 
Willi*,    Aatbonj,  Gudia«f.Mn«t, 


Dublin 
W*1>h,  Samuel,  Pittowo,  co.  KU- 

While,  Fi-«Td,  coimty  Wjcklow 

White,  WilliUD,  ditto 

Woodi.  ThM.  Pvaonilowii,   King's 

Webb.   Robert,  Bluomfield,  (ounly 


Moi 


>gb.o 


Wilion,  JiiDM,  Boriu,  co.  Cwtow 
Wilwn,TbaiouB.  Curk 
Witt,ChuJei  Wm.  CoolMmu<ik,do. 
Wilfoa,  TboiDii,  Cuhck-op.SaiT 
Walih,  Peier,  BellMe,  ditto 
Wiigfet,  John,        dilto 
Walpole,  June!,  Gnig,  cously  Kil- 

keDDj 
Wilson,    Ricbud,    Uppet  Jmmi'- 

■i»et,  Publia 
WilKin,  Richud,  jua.  ditto 
Wilson,  JuQpB  Gibhm,  ditto 
Wethetill,  JoMph  L.  iun.  Ballfiflw, 

Kill«ney    *^ 
WMle,  Palnck,  Thnrlu,  co.  Tip. 

perary 
Waniton,   Williim  8.  Budon,  co. 

Coik 
WrixoD,  II. 
Wild,  )fon.  Wm.  Robtil,  Bangot 

Caitle,  county  Dawn 
Wilaon,  Kill,  Bangor,  ditto 
Ward,  Edward  Michael,  ditto 
Wilton,  Thomaa,  Kjlcaakan,   Bm- 

don,  coun^  Coik 


Webb.  WilUam,  Belfaal 
Wall<^t.  TbemM.  ditto 
WiHiuneoa,  Robert,  (JJ>.>  Lambeg 

ll"uae,  ceunty  ADUim 
WiUiauHHi,  AlcxaiMler,  dilto 


YouDea,  DretiocosTi,  Bridm-airMi, 

Dublin 
Vounge,  J.  H.  Janei'-gat*,  Dublin 
Yuung,  Joaeph,  Bangor,  cu.  Dunn 


'li 


Resolutions  patted  at  the  Rotunda 
day,  20tk  January,  1829,  l,a  G 
Ltinster  in  the  Chair. 

Moved  b;  Alderman  M'KeoDy,  se 
Drought : — 

That  Henry  Arabia,  Esq.,  and  ' 
Groves,  be  appointed  Secretaries  to ' 

Moved  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Kin, 
by  John  David  Latouche,  Esq. : — 

That  no  portion  of  our  fellow-snbji 
mined  tlinii  we  are,  to  muiotain  th 
placed  tlie  House  of  Brunswick  on  i 
realms. 

Moved  by  Lord  Dunalley,  seconde 
of  BaODOw.  E§q. : — 

That  those  principles  are  founded 
.■hii^Miil  ivIigiaLisfi-codom. 

Mu^o.l  by  Ihf  Earl  ul"  l!L-ctivf,  : 
Sir  John  Newport,  llart.,  M.P.  : — 

Tliiit  bt'iiig  ^lersoiKtlK  iiiterustu-d  in 
NiMrfrply  aii^ioas  for  the  happiness  i 
niir.-iflvt's  catli'd  on  at  tlie  present  ala 
ilivlar.'oiiicori\iilLi»i,  lli;il  liie  (iisijii 
ill-  Iii,  .\laj..'s[y-.,  Rimr.m  CathuHc 
earlier  periods  were  cousidered  essen 
nance  of  the  Protextant  constitution 
through  the  enliiflilened  character  a 
to  l]f  so,   and  iriav  with  safety  to  ll 
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fcUii 


Moved  by  tLe  Earl  of  Milllown,  seconded  by  Lord 
Clements,  M.P.:— 

That  from  the  progress  of  weulth,  intelligence,  nnd 
iiberolitv,  which  so  pre-emiDently  characterisfs  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  continuance  of  those  disqualifying  law5 
«perates  moat  injariously  as  a  bar  to  the  cessation  aad 
oblivion  of  polilicnl  discord,  and  to  that  union  of  senti- 
ment and  interest  on  which  the  internal  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  can  alone  permanently  rext. 

Moved  by  Hugh  M.  Tuite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
J.  L.  Naper,  of  Loghcrew,  Esq. : — 

That  with  respect  to  Ireland  in  particular,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  those  disqualifying  laws  become  a  primary 
cause  of  dismiion,  by  perpetuating  those  political  dig- 
contents  and  religious  Bniiuosittes  which  distract  the 
connlry,  endanger  the  safety  of  all  its  institntions,  And 
are  alike  destructive  of  social  happiness  and  national 
prosperity. 

Moved  by  Coant  Magauley,  seconded  by  Edward 
Berwick,  Esq. :  — 

That  we  are  further  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  shall  apply  an  immediate  remedy 
to  (hose  evils,  they  will  in  their  progression  assnne,  al 
an  early  period,  a  character  which  must  necessarily 
augment  the  difficulties  of  their  removal. 

Moved  by  Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Style,  Bart.  :— 

That  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  veifaro  of 
the  empire  at  large,  and  more  especially  of  Ireland,  that 
the  condition  of  this  country  should  be  taken  into  im- 
mediate consideration   by  parliameiit,  with  a  view  to 
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EutotWickluw 

Sir  Honi?  PiuM,  B»H.  M.P. 

Lcitrim 

HoD.Il.CwlfiflJ.  M.P- 

j..w.Chr« 

_    Go.rord 

Hon,  Fwderick  PunKmbv,  M.P. 

ai    t   CMon 

CImgali 

Tbomu  Spring  Rice,  M.P. 
Thomu  Ltoj  J,  M.P. 

Vitcoonl  Oodrrkh 

Luciui  O'Biien,  M.P. 

Eb.iag<oii 

JupM  GrttUn,  M.P. 

Mil.^ 

Hcnrj  Ontun,  M.P. 

HugbM.Tuile,  M.P. 

CIrmimU 

Henrj  V.  Sloiirt.  M.P. 

Duncwiiiiin 

ChuUD.O.Jephton.MJ'. 

LaH  Gren*illo 

AleiandcT  Dawion.  M.P. 

DundM 

Ilanry  Whi«-.  M.P. 

itOKiDore 

Pctet  V*n  Uomiigh,  M.P. 

KillMU 

Anhai  French,  M.P. 

Fluiikct 

And    lach    otl«i   noblemen  ud 

Rt.  Bon.  Sir  J.  Newport.  Birt.  M.P 

memlKTi  of  (be  Hoii»  of  Com. 

Right  Hon.  M.  FiUgerald,  MJ>. 

nKm.  M  with  10  nltcDd. 

Moved  by  Thomas  Wyse,  of  Waterfon],  Ea^i, «» 
coaded  by  tbe  Hon.  David  Plunket:  .T 

That  wo  most  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate 
atteDdance  in  parliament  of  all  tbe  peers  and  members 
represeating  Ireland,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  our  com- 
mon country,  as  well  as  the  empire  at  large,  we  tmst 
that  all  parly  distinctions  and  jealousies  will  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  so  that  Ireland  may  enjoy  tbe  benefit  of 
their  collective  and  calm  oonsideratioD  of  her  wants. 

Moved  by  Lord  Killeen,  seconded  by  Charles  D.  O. 
Jepbson,  of  Mallow,  Esq.,  M.P. : — 

That  we  adopt  the  seutimeuts  contained  in  the  Pro- 
testant declaration,  signed  by  their  Graces  the  Dukes 
of  J^einster  and  Devonshire,  and  by  seven  marquesses, 
twenty-six  earls,  eleven  viscounts,  twenty-two  barons, 
two  counts,  twenty-two  baronets,  fifty-two  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand 
gentlemea  of  other  nmks,  all  of  wlion  are  personally 
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Anglesey,  now  read,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and 
that  our  noble  chainnan  be  requested  to  transmit  the 
same  to  Lis  Excellency  at  bis  Grace's  earliest  conveni- 
ence. 

Moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Preston,  seconded  by  Robert 
Roe,  Esq. : — 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  and  petitions  be  for- 
warded to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
rest  of  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  deplorable  situation  of  this  country,  and  requiring 
them  to  give  peace,  and  above  all,  religious  peace,  to 
Ireland ;  which,  by  benefiting  the  stale,  will  confer  & 
benefit  upon  every  individual  in  it. 

Moved  by  Robert  Cliulloner,  of  Cooiafyn  Park,  Esq., 
seconded  by  Walter  Berwick,  Esq.  :— 

That  the  thanks  of  the  country  and  of  this  meeting 
are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  committee  for 
the  Protestant  declaration,  the  dinner  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  the  arrangements  of  this  meeting,  and  we  do  ear- 
nestly request,  that  tbey  will  individually  and  collec- 
tively continue  their  exertions  for  the  success  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged — "  the  religious 
peace  of  Ireland  ;"  and  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  have  moved  and  seconded  these  resolutions  be 
added  to  the  committee. 

Lkinstbb,  Chairman. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  having  left  the  chur,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hiiltown  having  been 
railed  thereto,  it  was 
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-  Moved  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P., 
by  Ricbard  Shell,  Esq.  :— 

That  the  llianks  of  the  country,  and  more  especially 
of  tliia  meeting,  are  pre-emineDtly  due,  and  are  hereby 
given,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  premier 
noble  of  Ireland,  not  ouly  for  hia  dignified  and  impartial 
conduct  in  the  chair  this  day,  but  for  his  undoviating 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland. 

MiLLTOWN,  Chairman. 
»•"•      '  Edward  Gbovbs,  ) 

l«*u«^t«,  -  ^     HSNRY  Arabin,      *    Secretaries. 

Addreu   to    Aw    Majesty,   adopted   at   the    Rotunda 
Meeting,  on  Tuesday,  20fh  January,  182J). 

ill   THF    king's    most     EXCELLUNT    MAJliSTY, 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Noblemen  aaA  Geatlemeu 
undersinncd. 

Miiv  it  please  your  Miije;.ly, 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects 
of  tile  kiij^iU>ni  of  irehmd,  Ll'^  leave  tu  approach  your 
throne  witli  assurances  of  our  unalterable  fidelity  and 
attLU-liinciil  to  your  Majesty's  royal  jwrson  and  govcrn- 
iii>  111. 

Iti'iyuiii^  i)\  Ihe  free  \oice  of  a  proud  and  brave 
people,  your  Majesty  holds  the  crown  of  these  realms 
by  the  highest  of  all  titles— the  clearest  of  all  l^ti* 
macics  ;  we  voncrale  you  as  the  guardian  of  just  laws, 
and  llie  last  perfection  of  a  noble  constitution.  Yon 
rule  iu  the  inteiesls  of  your  people— your  throne  has 
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tho  best  security  for  any  throne,  the  enlightened  coD- 
lidenco  of  your  subjects. 

No  portion  of  your  Mnjeaty'a  loya!  people  are  more 
truly  doToted  than  we  are  to  the  principles  which  placed 
the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throno. 

We  conceive  these  principles  to  bo  founded  on  the 
basis  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

It  is  to  the  (litfusion  of  these  great  gifts  we  attribute 
the  gradual  uuioD,  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  consequent  prosperity,  and  the  only  perma- 
nent security,  of  any  state.  In  proportion  as  the  citizen 
derives  advantages  from  the  coDstilulion  under  which 
be  lives,  ho  will  naturally  give  back  to  the  preservation 
of  that  constitution  his  zealous  and  persevering  sap- 
port. 

Your  Majesty  was  grnctously  plensed,  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  on  which  you  honoured  these  shores  with 
your  royal  presence,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  your 
faithful  Irish  subjects  these  important  truths;  and  it  is 
not  without  a  deep  recognition  of  their  value,  we  still 
hold  in  our  recollection  the  conciliatory  terms  of  yonr 
Majesty's  parting  advice. 

But  with  profound  regret,  we  venture  to  represent  to 
your  Alajesly,  that  little  benefit  has  yet  accrued  to  this 
distructed  niition  from  your  Majesty's  paternal  counsels. 
Instead  of  the  cordiality  and  union  which  your  Majesty 
had  so  emphatically  recommended,  the  whole  land  is 
divided  into  two  adverse  parties,  measuring  each  other's 
strength  in  silence,  or  menacing  open  and  undisguised 
hostilities  abroad — corrupting  to  evil  all  the  sources  of 
national  good — disturbing  in  their  course  the  beneficial 
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inflneiiflea  of  the  cooBtitution— leu 
character  of  faction — irritating,  by 
^erous  stimulunts,  the  entire  nuti 
embittering  every  variety  of  soc 
shaking  to  the  fuuuUation  that  tnut 
out  which  all  goTerament  is  diffii 
frame  of  civil  society  must  ultimate 

Industry,  deprived  of  ail  ils  r 
laoguishes^comnierce,  uninvited  b 
rity,  flies  our  shores — mauufactui 
capital,  have  almost  disappeared- 
sively  agricultural,  is  not  adequatt 
population;  the  surplus  emigrate! 
wretchedness,  to  the  more  prosp 
Majesty's  dominions,  or  passing  on 
cession  of  <lisiisters  at  home,  froi 
fr<Hn  want  to  malady — perish,  at  Ii 
vlsitalions  of  pestilence  or  famine. 

I'lii'  ciKisL'f/iiences  of  these  evils  ■ 
versiil;  they  are  conimciwurate  wii 
The  Protestant  is  not  more  exerap 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  t 
and  station  in  the  community,  is, ; 
posed  to  tlu'ir  injurious  eflVcts.  ' 
imiividual  in  iheir  inniicnce,  and 
relations  of  every  individual  whom 

And  your  faithful  and  loyal  subj 
to  represent  to  your  gracious  Majei 
of  these  calamities  is  not  restricte 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  req 
establishment  for   ils  support;  tha 
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necessitates  a  corresponding  taxation  or  tlie  country  ; 
tlial  the  country,  by  the  repression  of  its  natural  ener- 
pes  and  resources,  is  unequal  to  this  supply;  and  that 
thns  this  kingdom,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength, 
is,  by  a  singular  nnomaly  in  government,  a  source  of 
weakness  lo  the  united  empire. 

Your  petitioners  would  willingly  believe  that  these 
erils  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  removable  by  tem- 
porary expedients;  but  they  base  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  instead  of  diminishing,  they  will  graduallyincreabe, 
unless  prevented,  ere  it  be  too  lute,  by  a  patient  end 
impartial  inquiry  into  their  causes,  and  the  generous 
application  of  a  full  and  final  remedy  to  their  cure. 
Their  continuance  will  prepare  for  the  first  aggression 
of  foreign  foes  a  long-accumulating  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  country — it  will  invite  the  insult  and 
injury  of  surrounding  nations — it  will  paralyse  the 
national  forces  of  the  state — it  will  detract  from  the 
moral  strength  and  character  which  enabled  England  so 
long  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  European  civilization,  and 
materially  endanger,  and  perhaps  ultimately  compromise, 
the  safety  of  (he  entire  British  empire. 

Your  petitioners  cannot  ascribe  these  evils  to  any 
defect  in  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  country 
itself  J  they  are  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
fertile  source  of  those  calamities.  They  see,  in  the 
partial  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  rewards  of  the 
state,  the  exclusion  of  one  part  of  the  people  from  the 
franchises  and  rights  enjoyed  by  the  other,  a  jnst  and 
enduring  principle  of  discontent,  further  exasperated  by 
religious  animosity,  the  parent  of  that  national  disunion 
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from  which  every  other  national  evil  most  necessarily 
proceed. 

If  (Iocs  not,  however,  eacapo  the  nttention  of  your 
humble  petitioners,  that  this  exclusion  may  origiiiaUl^ 
have  been  intended  for  the  belter  maintenance  of  the 
constitntion  and  religion  of  the  state;  but  they  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty 
whether,  on  the  extinction  of  the  causes  which  required 
such  puaranlee,  these  restrictions  on  the  liberty  oftbe 
sabject  should  not  also  be  repeated.  ■ 

And  it  is  the  further  conviction  of  yoar  Majed^s 
humble  petitioners  that  these  causes  have  'ong  sincb 
so  disappeared — and  this  opinion  is  grounded  on  tbfe 
policy  of  other  states,  in  reference  to  this  country —  the 
cessation  of  oil  external  menace  or  attack  ;  the  sirp- 
pression  of  all  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  these  realinx, 
and  the  increasing  liberality  and  enlightened  feeling  of 
every  cla'^s  and  persuasion  in  the  present  times. 

"S..IM  [..■lilioii.T';  aci!  llion-tnre  siitislied.  that  the 
remcH.il  vi  \hc  <lisa!>ilitii-s  under  wliich  their  Calholfc 
fellon-snbjects  sH!l  lahiiur.  so  far  from  bein;;  attended 
with  any  [kilI  lo  tlif  insntuiiuns  of  these  rcalais,  would, 
on  the  (■oiidary,  by  a  removal  of  all  just  ground  of  com* 
plaint.  Miu^l  c'luiiii'iitly  tend  to  coalesce  all  sects  and 
order-  Ja  lln'  (uuntry,  in  anil.H!  e\iTtii)iis  for  their  coni- 
nioM  ,suppi)rl  ;  and  thus,  by  "  h<:iu'Jilhi'j  t/ic  slate,  iconic 
confer  a  bentjil  upon  evert/  individual  belonging  toixt^' 
And  in  this  belief  your  petitioners  are  more  CnlljiAa^ 
firmed,  by  the  gracious  message  of  your  Majesty's  royal 
Father  to  his  Irish  parliameut  in  1793,  iu  which  he 
was  pleased  to  recommend  such  measures  as  might  be 
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isost  likely  to  strengtlieii  tho  gonoFul  union  and  senti- 
moiil  amongst  all  <lescn)itions  of  bin  Majesty's  subjects, 
ill  support  of  the  established  coDstitution ;  and  in  which 
his  Majesty  was  further  pleased  to  point  out  the  relief 
ofhU  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  from  the  disqualifi- 
cations by  which  they  were  aH'ected,  as  tbo  meana  best 
calculated  to  ensure  this  desirable  result. 

And  your  petitioners  gratefully  remember,  that  your 
Majesty  has  professed,  ou  more  than  one  occasion, 
towards  your  faithful  people  of  Ireland,  a  favour  and 
affection  not  inferior  to  thai  evinced  by  your  royal 
Father.  May  we  then  implore  your  Majesty,  graciously 
to  interpose  (he  noblest  exercise  of  your  royal  proro- 
gativo  in  tbeir  behalf  f  may  we  implore  you  (o  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  this  distracted  but  generous  country  to 
dedicote  their  undivided  energies — now  exerted  chiefly 
against  each  other — to  tbo  augmenting  the  resources, 
(he  ennobling  the  character,  and  elevating  (he  glory 
and  pros]>erity,  of  their  native  land '.  And  may  yonr 
Majesty  be  pleased,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  (o 
recommend  to  your  parliament  to  tuke  into  their  most 
serious  consideration,  (he  alarming  and  wretched  state 
of  this  portion  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  with  a  view 
to  such  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  (he  united 
kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  our  national  institutions, 
and  to  the  general  concord  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects; so  may  your  Majesty  more  fully  reign  ia  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  and  transmit  your  crown 
with  additional  lustre  to  posterity. 


A  petkmi  Co  the  Hoiues  of  Lorda  and  Commooa, 
conreying^  nmilar  sentiments,  lac.  was  also  adopted  by 
the  meeting. 

Ao  address  from  the  same  petitioners  to  the  Marqaet 
of  Anglesey  was  likewise  proposed  and  adopted,  decla- 
ntory  of  "  thoie  principiea  of  invil  and  religious  freedom 
vbich  are  the  bond  of  their  unioo,  and  were  the  gaide 
of  bis  Lordship's  counsels,"  and  which   now  induced 
them  to  join   "  the  voice  of  a   multitnilinnus  people, 
Dplifted   to   moura   an   event,    whose  painful   ioterett  I 
has  been  able  (words  of  no  light  import)  for  a  season  to  I 
suspend  the  universal  discordance,  to  unite  all  ordei 
one  common  sentiment  of  sorrow,  and  to  show  that  tfaa  I 
passions  which  have  disturbed  our  judgments  have  not  1 
yet  softened  our  hearts," 

ti|  intilw  l>  ^farqiiess    of  Anglesey's   Ansicsr. 

IMiriJgo  Ilouie,  April  14ib,  1829. 
My  Li.rd  Diiko—AIy  J.ord^  Lind  Gentlemen, 
I  have  received,  with  the  highest  gratification,  the 
address  uilh  whii-ii    \uu  have  been  pleased  to  honour 
me,  on  my  retirement  from  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Wlirn  It  reiichcd  me,  the  happy  measure,  wliicb  it 
was  your  olijei't  l<>  promote,  was  alreadv  under  the  eon- 
siUeratioii  of  (ho  legislature  ;  and  I,  tlierefore,  deferrt'd 
offering  my  acknowledgments  for  your  personal  kiod- 
ness  to  me,  in  the  hope  that  I  sbonid  soon  be  enaUed  to 
add  to  them,  as  I  now  most  joyfully  do,  my  sincere 
congratulations  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
good  which  you  desired  for  your  country. 
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To  tke  parental  soUcitude  of  his  Majesty  for  the 
general  happiness  of  his  people,  to  the  sound  counsel 
of  his  ministers,  and,  finaily,  to  the  liberulily  and  wisdom 
of  parliament,  the  empire  is  indebted  for  this  glorious 
act  of  true  policy,  grace,  and  justice. 

The  whole  British  constitution  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  extended  to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.  As 
they  enjoy  the  same  liberties,  so  may  they  derive  the 
same  benefits  from  it — the  same  peace,  prosperity,  and 
bappiaegg,  which  it  has  so  long  conferred  upon  Great 
Britain. 

To  secure  those  blessings  to  Ireland,  it  is  only  neoes- 
■ary  that  tier  people  act  in  the  spirit  which  brought  you 
M  auspiciously  together;  and  that  they  should  continue 
to  practise  that  forbearance  and  good-will  towards  each 
other,  which  distinguished  their  conduct  through  the 
whole  of  the  late  proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  which  so 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  them  the  desired  result. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
ever  feel  the  sincerest  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  and  the  deepest  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
1  have  experienced  from  her. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Anclebbv. 
To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinsler,  Btc. 
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No.  XXXII. 

Formation  of  the  Socieli/  of  the  Fr 
Relic/ious  Liberty. 

Rojiil  Hotel,  College  Green.  Di 
3lat  January,  1820— William  S 
Estiuire,  in  tlie  chair ; 

It  was  unaiiimodsl; 
Resolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  tbi 
tion,  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  th 
and  Religious  Liberty,  held  yesterdi 
lliat  a  coiTimiltee  of  forty  persons, 
and  twenty  Catholics,  be  now  appoint 
from  the  list  of  nobility  and  gentry  o 
who  concurred  iu  those  proceedings, 
considering  the  most  effectual  mean 
IKTmarient  junction  of  Catholics  ai 
onlrr  loiriMiiT  a  conlliiunncL-  of  tlieii 
Kiir    in    «liifli    wc 
\ce  of  Ireland." 
I    llio    following    in 
Hilh  (he  cliiiirnian, 


,.f  III,' 


Lo,J  Cluiuuriv 

Jii)«-a  Slocl 

Lord  RivL-rMlule 

John  D.  La 

Williun  Sbi 

Ht.  lion.  Si.JoLnNe»port 

Ri,berl  Rot 

:^ir(l,.i,l,„Snk-,  Itiirl. 

(JFur^e  Grii 

^^..n,.,lt.,  ,M,>,^!in 

VV.  W.  l)e.i 

llugliM.'luiiej;»q.RI.r. 

.Tnhn  AI.  Mi 

ClLOiliB  13ru«jilu«',  tBi].IM.l'. 

l-orJ  KilJcp 
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LonI  CaniMnatowa  J>mM  O'Gommn  Mahon,  Esi). 

Sir  TliunKt  Eamouilo,  Ttnrl.  (irrald  Deixc,  Rsq. 

!Sir  Riclonl  Nuifltr.  Ilart.  Jainoa  John  Unroll,  E*c|. 

l>uiiol  O'CoDBiJl,  E^.  M.P.  Gmide  Taffcc.  Eog- 

Ricliud  Sbeil,  Em|.  IXichsrd  Muore  O'Femll,  Eu). 

TliomM  WvH,  Em).  Miehl.  Fmnd*  CaLipinger,  Eu. 

Williun  ShkChu.  i:»|.  Williim  Gnungei,  k«q. 

NichoUa  Mabon.  F«i.  Jol.n  Ukhcc,  Eiq. 

■"""--  " — "^      "-  Bnitliw.  Cnrbalki,  Eiq. 

Moved  b;  Lord  Killeen,  seconded  by  Eart  Boctlve, 
and 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Edward  Groves  bo  re- 
quested to  give  his  most  valuable  services  as  secre- 
tary ;  also, 

That  the  committee  do  make  a  report  on  Saturday. 
,,  ^djoumed  at  five  o'clock. 

Royal  Hotel,  College  Green.  Dublin,  Thursday,  23Dd 
January,  1839 — The  Right  Hon.  I^ord  Rossmore  in 
the  chair; 

Resolved,  That  no  proceedinj^  are  lo  liave  publicity 
until  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentleincn  be  added  lo 
the  committee, 

Jaieph  Slonf,  E«q.  Pierei  MnhuriT,  Esq. 

lUchaid  P.  Lridci,  Gaq.  Cuunt  Mafpioirj 

Edmrd  B«rntik,  tm.  D^nuDtck  O'Reilljr,  Em). 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  do  stand  as  at  present 
constituted,  without  further  addition. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  for 
the  sake  of  our  common  country,  as  well  «s  of  the  emplro 
at  large,  all  party  and  sectarian  distinctions  and  jea- 
lousies should  bo  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  all  persona 
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Friday.  SSrd  January,  1829— The  Bigbt  Hod.   Lord 
Rossmore  in  ihe  chair ; 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  society  should 
be  formed,  to  be  called  "  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  of  all  religious  Denomi- 
nations," for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  principles 
contained  in  tbo  resolutions  of  the  late  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda ;  and  that  our  secretary  be  requested  to  com- 
municate the  present  resolution  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  have  signed  the  Protestant  Declaration 
and  the  requisition  for  the  said  meeting,  and  to  others, 
ID  order  to  ascertain  as  speedily  as  possible  their  con- 
currence to  Ihe  same,  ^  ^ 
Moved  by  Thos.  Wyse,  Esq. 
Seconded  by  T.  L.  Naper,  Era. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  take   immediate 
steps  to  convene   the   friends    of  civil   and   religions 
freedom  in  London,  before  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  Parliament. 
Moved  by  P.  Mahony,  Esq, 
Seconded  by  John  Latonche,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  adjourn  till 
Wednesday  the  fourth  day  of  February  next,  on  its 
rising. 

Moved  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
Seconded  by  Burth.  Corballis,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  noblemen  and  gentle* 
moD  do  form  a  subcommittee,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


veiling  the  meeti 

ig  iu  London,  wit 

tiumber. 

Che  Duke  of  Lcimlcr 
]LhiI  of  Durnlay 
Lurd  Dunally 
Sir  John  Nti.pi»t,B«r 
J>inu  GnitUn,  £iq. 
Hour;  Gnllui,  Eis- 

ClmikE 
C.  D.J 
T.S.  R 

Anliur 
Sir  Hen 
Piercol 

Mov 

dby  P. 

Seconded  by 

iicsolved,  That  the  first  resolu 

be  published  in  all  the  Dublin  papi 

Moved  by  D.  0 

Seconded  by  T. 

No.   XXXIIl 

M     CATHOLIC  RE 

I),  huh  oflliveipts  and  Krjui 
i/rar  lS'*(i. 


7 

Dtmogal 

S 

Down 

!) 

Uuhliu 

0 

Mralh 

1 

F,.rmann«l 
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13 

Kerry 

.  £381  15    7i 

14 

Kildare 

.    567    4  10^ 

15 

Kilkenny 

.    749  19  10 

16 

King's 

.    549    3    3i 

17 

Leitrim 

.    148    2    9' 

18 

Louth 

.    689    2    8i 

19 

Limerick 

.    548    8  11 

20 

Longford 

.    168    7    1 

21 

Londonderry 

.    144    2    0 

22 

Monaghan 

.    194  15  16 

23 

Mayo 

.    293    6    0} 

24 

Qaeen's 

.    257    0    5i 

25 

Roscommon 

.     166    7    0 

26 

Sligo 

.     UU  14    3i 

27 

Tipperary 

.  1648    7    6i 

28 

Tyrone 

65  10    7 

29 

Westmeath 

.    526  19    9 

30 

Wicklow 

.     174  14    7 

31 

Wexford  . 

.    504    1     0 

32 

Waterford 

.    738  11    4J 

cclxxi 


£16,895  18  11 A 
Subscriptions    .  .  2,224    4    5 

Interest  on  government  so* 
curities  •  144    0    0 


£19,228    3    44 
Paid  sundry  expenses  from 
Dec.  31, 1824,  to  March 
18,  1825  .  4,331  11    6j 

Total,        £14,890  11  10 


DR.   CATHOLIC   Pl 

1825. 

March  18.     To  sundry  payments  i 

lo  (luring  this  period,  a 

Dec.  Hi.         change  of  currency 

18S6.     £1049:  17:  9  Irish,  at 

Jan.  22.      To  sundry  payments 

Balance  in  treasurer's 

£16,150  government  s 

security  for  repayme 


1825. 

March  18. 


CR.   CATHOLIC   Fl 

By  securities  and  cash 

hand  this  day 
By  interiist  on  several  t 

ciii'itios  from  July  7 

Dec.  3 
lis    balance   Uo.    per    :\ 

Hayes 


1826.        Exchange  at  Par  is 
Jan.  13.      By  interest  on  governme 
stock  lo  this  day 
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Summaiy  of  Catltolk  R«« 

for  Ifu  years  1825, 

1820,  1827.  1828, 1829. 

Rent  received 

lo  March  1825 

£18,212  11     4 

Deo.  182(i    . 

.     11.201     9    9 

Dec.  1827    . 

.     3.0«i  15    7 

Dec.  1838    . 

.    5.30O    0    0,.  „^-, 

Fob.  1829     . 

:.' 

52.265  IS    9 

Interests  and   receipts 

at 

"      dotfr  of  Corn  Exchange    2.617    5    0 

54,883    0    9 

CATHOLIC    BBNT   FROM    AMERICA. 
Since  ibe  dissoluIioD  of  tbe  Association,  the  following, 
letter  has  beeii  received  from  America: — 

To  tbe  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland. 
Patriots,  Friends,  and  Brothers, 
The  nndersigined  have  been  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee by  "  Tbe  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland 
iu  Charleston,"  to  transmit  to  "  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland  "  an   address  accompanying  their  Erst 
remittance  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  which  they  have 
purchased  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  Magwood,  I^t- 
terson,  and  Co.,  of  this  city,   upon  I.  O.  Johnson,  of 
Liverpool,  and  made  payable  in  London,  to  (he  order  of 
Daniel  O'ComK-ll,  or  Nicholas  Purccll  O'Gorman,  anil 
which  is  herewith  remitted. 
VOL.  II. 
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great  and  glorious  as  it  is,  they  Bud  you  wsrinly  and  de- 
votedly attached.  Receive  their  mites,  therefore,  rather 
as  evidences  of  their  alTectioa  for  men  of  sonnd  prin- 
ciple, than  as  the  measure  by  which  they  estimate  your 
deserts. 

They  perceive  that  you  have  judiciously  used  (he 
means  already  entrusted  to  your  care,  in  enlightening 
the  i^orant.  in  prolectiug  the  oppressed,  in  restraining 
petty  despotism,  in  vindicating  and  asserting  the  right 
of  extended  suffrage,  in  guarding  against  the  establish- 
ment of  an  influence  which  would  stretch  the  power  of 
the  executive  over  the  liberties  of  the  people,  beyond 
those  limits  which  the  nucieut  and  pure  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  had  provided  ;  and  hence  they  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  your  receiving  additional  funds  from 
your  friends  at  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic — the  friends  of 
Ireland,  the  friends  of  rational  liberty,  the  friends  of  the 
meritorious,  though  oppressed  ;  they  are  cheered  by  the 
emission  of  new  rays,  which  promise  increasing  splen- 
dour to  your  hopes  from  this  hemisphere. 

They  have  been  seriously  gratified  at  witnessing  your 
exertions  to  preserve  peace  and  to  promote  conciliation 
amongst  Irishmen  ;  they  have  prayed  for  your  success, 
and  been  grateful  to  God  for  having  blessed  your  efforts ; 
and  thunkfui  to  the  Irish  people  for  having  obediently 
followed  the  advice  of  you  their  best  friends.  May  this 
spirit  continue  amongst  you  and  them !  Your  strength 
is  to  be  found  in  nnion  ;  your  victory  will  be  achieved 
by  moderation ;  yonr  opponents  will  be  vantgnished  only 
by  your  firmness,  your  patience,  and  yonr  lorbcarancc. 
The  Gonatiliition  of  your  country  furnishes  the  only  means 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FRAMING  PETITIONS 
TO  PARLIAMENT. 


Com  Exrhange,  Dabl'm,  January  1,  1829. 
Reverent!  Sij-, 
It  in  deemed  of  vital  importance  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  thai  petitioos  should  be  presented  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament  from  evert/  parish  in  Irtlantt.  To 
facilitate  the  attniament  of  this  great  end,  it  has  been 
considered  expedient  to  furnish  you  with  the  annexed 
models  of  petittons,  from  which  you  may  select  one  that 
appears  to  yon  most  suitable.  These  models  al^  not 
transmitted  with  the  view  of  dictating  to  any  individual, 
or  set  of  men,  but  merely  saving  litem  trouble.  It  is 
not  deemed  necessary,  that  any  of  these  models  should 
be  selected  by  you,  or  at  the  meeting  at  which  yon  may 
preside.  All  may  be  rejected — nn<i  when  this  can  be 
done  with  convenience,  it  is  decidedly  the  better  course; 
sentences  may  be  taken  from  each— corrections  or  altera- 
liona  may  be  made  in  them— passages  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  passages  omitted— in  short,  any  thing  nay 
be  done  with  these  models,  which  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable; and  the  Association  only  entreat,  that  at  all 
events  some  form  of  petition  may  be  adopted  in  each 
parish  tfarouRbout  Ireland. 
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&c.  Humbly  Shewetli."  Care  should  nlways  be  taken 
to  liave  Aome  signatures  ou  the  sheet  containing  the 
form  of  words  of  the  pelitiou,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
received  by  tiie  House.  The  greatest  exertions  should 
be  made  to  obtain  a  number  of  signatures.  Every  per- 
son in  the  chapel,  or  in  the  parish,  who  can  write,  shoald 
be  called  upon  to  subscribe  his  name. 

The  most  efieclive  mode  of  procuring  signatures  is 
to  place  a  table,  with  pen  and  ink,  at  each  chapel 
door,  and  to  apprise  each  congregation  of  the  circum- 
stance from  the  altar.  Another  mode  is  to  appoint 
some  person  to  take  the  ruled  sheets  about  from  house 
to  house. 

PetidoBB  may  be  sent  forward  to  the  respective 
county  or  other  members  from  each  parish,  and  ifarougli 
the  post-office,  the  ends  being  left  open  like  a  news- 
paper, and  "  Parliamentary  Petition"  written  on  the 
cover.  Petitions  may  also  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholic  Association,  Corn  Exchange,  Dub- 
lin. It  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  to  send  them  by  private  hand ;  they 
should  never  be  sent  through  the  post-office  when 
that  can  be  avoided,  or  otherwise  than  as  a  coach 
parcel.  When  they  are  sent  directly  to  the  individual 
requested  to  present  them,  a  letter  should  be  written  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Catbolii.-  Association,  mentioning 
ifae  fact  of  their  having  been  forwarded,  and  mention- 
ing also,  the  name  of  the  member  selected  to  present 
them,  the  day  on  which  they  were  forwarded,  and  es- 
pecially the  number  of  signatures  each  petition  con- 
tained. 
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or  any  ori^inul  pclition  on  each  of  iheac  subjects,  should 
be  passed  at  every  meeting.  The  trouble  attending  one 
wilt  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  attending  three;  but 
the  great  importance  of  three  being  passed  at  the  same 
meeting  will  be  manifest,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  if 
there  be  only  seven  hundred  meetings  convened  (the 
number  supposed  to  have  been  assembled  last  year), 
there  will  be  above  two  thousand  petitions  produced, 
or  as  many  as  will  furnish  between  twenty  and  thirty 
petitions  for  presentation,  during  each  nigbl  of  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  throughout  the  entire  session. 
Every  person  who  signs  one  petition  should  sign  llio 
three,  and  should  sign  a  copy,  as  well  for  the  Lords  as 
the  Commons. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  in  the  general  peti- 
tion some  clause  or  sentence  should  be  introduced,  decla- 
ratory of  the  public  feeling  on  the  all  important  subject 
of  national  education. 

In  conclusion,  the  Association  deem  it  right  to  repeat, 
that  these  models  are  sent  merely  to  save  time  and 
trouble,  and  that  io  all  instances  in  which  original  peti- 
tions can  be  conveniently  drawn  up,  they  should  l>c  pre- 
ferred to  any  of  the  models. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edwaru  Dwvkr, 
Secretary  to  the  Calhottc  Assorialiuit, 
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Offices  lo  which  Oilholica 

are  eliaihle  hy  Law 

in 

Ireland. 

Numbrr 

C»ll,o- 

ofOfficei. 

lie*.       , 

In  Chancery 

73 

0 

Insolvent  Court 

10 

1 

King's  Beiicll 

88 

,  a 

Common  Pleas 

38 

.ml 

Exchequer 

56 

3 

Exchequer  Chamber 
Revenue  Appeals 

13 

0 

4 

0 

Admiralty 

10 

0 

Taxing  Officers  of  Law  Court 

2 

0 

Civil  Bill  Court 

a 

0 

City  of  Dublin  Record  Court 

4 

0 

County  of  Dublin  Sessions 

2 

0 

Dublin,  inferior  Courts 

19 

0 

Registry  Office  for  Deeds 

4 

0 

Benchers 

.         .            48 

1 

Assistant  Barristers  of  Coanti 

.           .           32 

2 

Clerks  of  the  Peace 

3!) 

0 

Clerks  of  the  Crown 

12 

0 

Crown  Solicitors 

8 

0 

Crown  Circuit  Court,  say 

20 

1 

Court  of  Delegates 

1 

0 

Court  of  Prerogative 

19 

0 

Metropolitan  and  Consistorial 

Courts            100 

1 

Office  of  Charitable  Donations 

3 

0 

Ouzel  Galley  Society 

36 

1 

Valuation  Commissionet« 
Police  Magistrates  of  Dublin 

4 

Q 

18 

0 

Association  for  Improvement 

f  Prisons         47 

0 
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Offices  of  Civil  Rank,  or  of  Honour,  from  which 
Catholics  are  excluded  by  Law  in  Ireland. 


Lord  Lieutenant 

1 

Chief  Secretary             .            .             .            . 

1 

Peers  of  Parliament 

28 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 

100 

Lord  Chancellor 

1 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 

1 

Vice-Troasurer              .            .             .            . 

I 

Teller  of  the  Exchequer 

1 

Auditor-General           .             .            .            , 

1 

Governors  of  Counties 

73 

Custodes  Rotulorum 

32 

Secretary  to  Lord  Lieutenant 

1 

Members  of  Privy  Council 

63 

Attomey-General          .            .            .             , 

1 

Postmasters-General     .            .            .            . 

2 

Sberifis                .           .             .             .             . 

48 

Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublii 

ti         25 

Officers  of  Corporations 

400 

780 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  above  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  persons  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 
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Nuint*r 

C.II.O- 

_    '       ■"        '^^''' 

ofolficn 
18 

lie. 
0 

Dablin  Police 

Corporation  lor  preserving  (he  l*ort  of  Dub- 

lin and  Officers 

31 

1 

Commissionera  of  Kingstown  Harbour 
Bank  of  Ireland.  Dirt-ctorsand  ChiwfOffi 
College  of  Physicians 

13 

0 

cers33 

0 

37 

1 

IjOcuI  Army  and  Navy  Surgeous 

4 

0 

Oculist               .... 

1 

0 

Officers  of  Treasury 

29 

0 

Do.            Customs 

151 

7 

Do.             Excise 

lei 

10 

Do.              Stamps 

4a 

1 

Do.             General  Post-Office 

53 

0 

Trustees  of  the  Linen  Manufacture     . 

72 

0                    1 

Officers  of  Linen  Board 

57 

2                   1 

Treasurers  of  Counties 

39 

0              ; 

Secretaries  of  Grand  Juries 

38 

1 

Commercial  Buildings  Company 

20 

1               1 

Apolhffcaries'  Hall 

19 

0 

and 

Officers             .... 

7 

1 

General  Board  of  Health 

14 

0 

Commissioners  and  Oflictrs  of  Lunatic 

A,,. 

lum                   .... 

10 

0 

St.  Patrick's  Hospital 

14 

0 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum 

24 

1 

House  of  Industry 

31 

I 

Stevens's  Hospital 

23 

0 

Mercers'  Hospital 

25 

0 
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,;,                                                                                  Number 
of  OlBccfc 
Society  for  Sheltering  Females  Diacbarged     8 
St  Peter's  Parish  Savings  Bank            .           U 

Cithu-                        ' 

0 

0                   \ 

Dublin  library  Society             .             .          36 
Officers  thereof            ...             3 

15                  J 
0 

Dublin  Institution         ...              2 

0 

Royal  Irish   Institution  for  promoting  Fine 
Arts              ....          34 

I 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting,  &c.  X4 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland      .                        2G 
Royal    Dublin   Society  for   improving   Hus- 
bandry and  other  useful  Arts                        29 

0 
0 

2 

Royal  Irish  Academy  for  promoting  Science  33 
Officers  of  Military  Department            .          100 
Army  Agents               ...            5 
Milit'ia  Staff  Officers    ...         238 

0 
2 
0 
6 

Brigade  Majors  of  Yeomanry               .           10 

0 
0 

Army  Medical  Department      .             .            9 
State  Surgeons             ...            9 
Military  Account  Office                                    23 

1 
2 

a 

Ordnance,  Civil  Branch            .                        81 

4 

Barrack-Mastera          ...          91 

4 

Hibernian  Society  for  the  Care  of  Soldiers' 

Children       ....          47 

0 

Hibernian   Marine  Society   for  the  Care  of 

Soldiers- Children     ...           50 

0 

General  Military  Hospital                                  3 
Kildare  Place  Society,  for  Education  of  the 

1 

Poor  of  Ireland         .                                    43 

8 
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any  fouiidation  whatever  for  the  charges  against  a  body, 
which  haa  unironnly  inculcated  an  obedience  to  the 
laws,  aiid  eudeuvoured  lu  eHVct  the  pncilicution  of  the 
countrv  ;  but  that  we  ure  inlluenced  by  a  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  advtve  of  our  purliuiuentary  rriend.s,  by  a 
solicitude  to  mitigate  prejudice,  and  above  all  by  an 
anxiety  to  luke  awny  every  ground  Tor  insisting  that  we 
are  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  thut  final  and  codt 
ciliatory  measure  of  justice,  which  we  trust  is  in  pro- 
gress for  our  complete,  uuqualiGed,  and  unconditional 
relief. 

These  resolutions  were  followed  by  a  strong  protest 
against  any  interference  with  the  forty -shilling  free- 
holders, or  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland  ;  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  (he  Mar- 
qoess  of  Anglesey ;  their  Protestant  fellow -country  men 
who  assisted  them  in  their  struggle;  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  ;  to  Richard  Slieil,  Nicholas  Plircell 
O'Gorman,  John  Lawless,  Lord  Killeen,  Edward 
Dwyer,  and  Eneas  M'Donnell,  fur  their  successful 
and  strenuous  exertions  in  the  Catholic  cause ;  end 
finally  it  was  resolved. 

That  OS  the  last  uct  of  this  body  on  the  point  of  diMO- 
lutioo,  we  do  declare,  (hat  we  are  indebted  to  Daniel 
O'C-onneil,  beyond  all  other  men,  for  its  original  creation 
and  suituinnteDt ;  and  that  he  i^ entitled,  for  iheacbieve- 
aiant  of  its  fTeedoin,  to  the  everlasting  gratitnde  of 
Ireland. 

N.  B.  The  successful  issue  of  the  object  of  tltts 
meeting  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  powerful 
•ObrtH  of  Mr.  Sheil.  Letters  were  also  read  at  tiie 
■necling  from   Mr.  O'Connell  (then  in    London)   disap- 
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ID  Ireland  !  You  have  seen  the  testimonv  he  bore  to  the 
rectitude  ol'our  motives.  He  does,  indeed,  deserTe  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  Ireland. 

I  trust  that  the  most  strenuous  elTorls  will  be  made 
to  continue  the  universal  collection  of  the  Catholic  Itrnl, 
until  we  see  the  hour  of  our  political  dissolution  ap* 
proach.  There  is  no  use  in  any  other  scheme  to  attain 
emancipation  than  that  by  which  we  have  arrived  thus 
far,  by  crmslitutional  agitation.  The  ministry  have  not 
the  slightest  necessity  to  pass  any  law  to  stub  the  con- 
stitution in  order  to  reach  the  Association — not  the 
slightest— that  is,  if  they  mean  fairly  by  Ireland.  If, 
indeed,  they  intend  not  to  nmeliorate  the  coniUtton  of 
onr  country,  uor  to  produce  religious  peace,  hut  merely 
to  exchange  one  species  of  servitude  for  another,  then, 
indeed,  there  is  a  distant  (diject  for  which  the  minister 
will  be  disposed  to  annihilate  our  present  constitutional 
privileges.  At  this  moment,  I  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  most  preposterous  proceeding  of  sup- 
pressing an  association,  which  "  they  tell  us"  they  are 
otherwiso  about  to  kill  with  kindness. 

My  earnest  advice  (which  I  offer  with  the  most  re> 
spectful  deference)  is  to  pause  before  any  one  act  it  done 
on  our  part  to  recc^nise  the  guilt  with  which  we  are  so 
unjustly  churged.  The  Association  should  not,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  be  dissolved  by  any  act  of  onrs  before 
emancipation,  complete  and  unconditional.  If  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  lei  it  be  the  uut 
of  our  enemies. 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  are  to  be  the  minis- 
terial terms  of  emancipation.  The  expression  itsolf  is 
itn  unhappy  one.     I  will  not  iinlicipiUPi  but  tliif  t  will 


■  »li,    The  Secretary  read  the  followinfc  Jjetter: — 

London,  Febniary  G,  1829. 
•••■1    My  dear  Sir, 

Having  gifeo  the  beat  cottaideration  to  the  prooeetl- 
iags  or  yesterday,  and  tht^  Miggr-stions  of  many  of  our 
most  esteemed  friends,  and  taken  into  nccount  the  de- 
claration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  sa 
to  the  intended  measure  of  relief,  I  cannot  any  longer 
hesitate  in  recomnionding  that  the  Association  should 
mark  its  sense  of  the  obligations  due  to  his  Majesty ; 
and,  in  respect  towards  the  .Sovereign,  display  its  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  royal  will  by  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment for  two  or  three  mouths ;  so  as  to  remove  all 
plausible  obstacles  that  our  enemies  may  ground  on 
an  alleged  disregard  on  our  part  of  the  wishes  of  his 
Hajeatj. 

I  should  have  taken  this  course  yesterday,  were  I  not 
anxious  to  avoid  any  recommendation  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  compromise  of  character  ;  but  I  thtuk 
that  the  speech  of  Lord  Anglesey  has  removed  every 
diSiculty  on  this  head,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
your  labours  and  anxieties  were  you  to  raise  any  by 
battles  on  tbe  topic. 

I  should,  however,  suggest  the  propriety  of  your 
closing  your  labours  for  the  present  with  a  resolution  of 
a  vindicatory  character,  firm  but  temperate;  and  a  cor- 
dial and  affectionate  address  to  jour  Protestant  fellow- 
sabjects,  urging  oblivion  of  the  post,  and  a  general 
national  offering  of  an  undivided  people  to  their  Sove- 
reign. 

If  my  views  should  be  noted  upon,  promptitude  is 
most  essential  to  the  attainment  of  their  object.         i 
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The  Secretary  read   the  following  Letter,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  iaserted  on  the  minntes : — 

February  6th,  1829,  Torqaay,  Devon. 
Deur  Sir. 

I  have  just  read  bis  Majesty's  speech.  The  great 
event — the  desired  of  our  forefathers — for  which  tbey 
and  their  descendants  have  now  toiled  for  more  than 
half  a  century — is  about  to  take  place.  The  regenera- 
tion of  Ireland  is  approaching.  In  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  no  longer  form  two  distinct  people.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  will  Hue  into  Irishmen.  We  shall  have 
at  last  a  country  (o  glory  in. 

Id  such  a  moment  of  general  exultation,  it  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  that  we  should  conduct  our- 
selves with  that  good  sense  and  dignity  which  are  befitting 
the  post  and  bearing  of  a  delivered  nation.  We  have 
suffered  much  in  u  righteous  cause,  and  owe  our  re- 
demption not  less  to  our  own  untameable  spirit  than  to 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  have  lately  awarded 
it.  Let  us  look  about,  and  meet  the  Sovereign  and  the 
legislature,  pari  patau,  with  the  steady  manliness  and 
cordial  gratitude  which  become  us.  Let  us  march  with 
them  side  by  side.  There  is  no  need  of  prostration  and 
servility  on  our  side ;  neither  is  there  for  indecent  and 
debasing  triumph  on  the  other. 

The  Association  is  to  be  suppres.scd ;  but  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  recommendation,  (he  simple  promise  of 
justice,  lias  already  virtually  suppressed  it.  The  Asso- 
ciation arose  out  of  popular  grievance — out  of  popular 
complaint.  It  was  the  expression,  not  the  sithstanue — 
thf  (•flVct,  not  Ihe  rause.     The  people  hml  ii  in  their 
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liberate  and  act  up  lo  the  present  mompiil;  and,  ioaa- 
mucb  as  sucb  restitution  bus  been  now  recommended  by 
bis  Piost  (crucious  Maj(;sty  to  his  present  parliament,  we 
tlo  now  conaider  the  existence  of  sucb  a  bodv  do  lonji^r 
necessary,  oad  that,  deeply  impressed  with  its  services, 
which  we  commit  with  confidence  to  the  adjudgment  of 
posterity,  we  solemiily  declare  its  dissolution  advisable, 
and  that  hereby  such  dissolution  has  actually  taken 
place." 

There  may  be  a  few,  perhaps,  lo  whom  such  a  pro- 
position may  appear  objectionable;  hut  1  heg  them  to 
consider  whether  the  present  is  not  a  period  when  mu- 
tual sacriQce  is  both  noble  and  necessary.  Should  the 
people  stand  back  when  the  government  has  come  half 
way  i 

The  true  secret  will  thus  have  been  discovered  to 
effect  that  which  defied  (he  utmost  ingenuity  of  legishi- 
tive  enaction.  It  will  be  a  glorious  precedent  in  our 
free  history;  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  be  rend  to  oar  chil- 
dren, that  one  word  of  justice  is  worth  a  thousand  penal 
statutes,  aud  that  no  government  is  stronger  than  that 
which  finds  its  support  in  the  affections  and  gratitude  of 
a  happy  people. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  one  of  those,  I  beg  it  lo 
be  understood,  who,  though  their  fetters  are  loosened, 
can  altogether  forget  the  slave.  1  call  for  no  un- 
seemly rejoicing,  no  idle  homage  for  tardy  justice.  Let 
our  (hanks  be  like  those  of  the  Dissenters,  brief,  just. 
aud  emphatic.  We  now  receive  what  for  seventy  years 
wo  have  been  contendini;  for.  It  is  the  well-won  reward 
of  patient  and  persevering  elTort.     W«  owe  much  lo  his 
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(estiiiits  und  Catliolicii  of  Ireland,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  object,  the  "  religions  peace  of 
Ireland,"  and  held  at  the  Roynl  Hotel,  College-green, 
Dublin,  on  Friday,  13tb  February,  ISSiO. 

John  David  La  Toiiciie,  Esq.  in  the  choir — 

Moved  by  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Bart.,  seconded  by  Sir 
T.  Charles  Morgan,  and 

tJnanimoiisty  resolved,  That  his  Majesty  having 
gractonsly  recommended  to  parliament  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  restore  tranquillity  to  his  people,  and 
his  Majesty's  ministers  having,  in  accord.ince  thereto, 
pledged  themselves  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  empire,  we  feel  that  we  shall  best  express  our  gra- 
titode,  and  show  our  confidence  in  the  legislature,  by 
discoatinaing  the  meetings  of  ibis  committee,  whose 
great  object  now  appears  so  near  the  happiest  consum- 
mation. 

Moved  by  James  Sinclair,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Style,  Bart.,  and 

Unanimously  resolved.  That  this  committee,  nt  its 
rising,  do  dissolve. 

Moved  by  Walter  Berwick,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Kicholas  P.  Leader.  Esq,,  and 

Unanimously  resolved.  That  the  conduct  of  our 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  present  occasion, 
meritH  our  warmest  approbation;  and  we  particularly 
feel,  that  the  generous  coD6dence  in  the  promises  of 
government,  which  Ihey  have  shown  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  Aasociation,  demonstrates  that  they  are  men 
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and  of  Houiid  policy,  removing  the  badge  of  inferiority 
from  tlie  Catholic,  witliotit  encroaching  iipou  the  rights 
or  pri»ileje9  of  (he  Protestant — destroying  iiividious 
diBtioctions  and  unjust  preferences,  which  poisoned  the 
intcreourse  of  social  life,  and  sapped  the  foundation  of 
public  prosperity — that  we  prize  this  mensure  chiefly 
becanse  it  puts  nil  end  to  every  pretest  for  discord  and 
dissetitiun  between  the  inhtihitants  of  our  common 
country,  and  the  subjects  of  our  common  Sovereign, 
and  leaves  us  leisure  to  combine  the  virtuoas  energies 
of  the  entire  community  in  a  general  effort  to  maintain 
its  honour,  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Moved  by  David  Lynch,  Ehc].,  seconded  by  James 
Dwyer,  Esq, : 

That  while  those  opinions  have  been  long  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  and 
their  numerous,  highly  gifted,  and  distinguished  sap- 
porters  of  every  other  religious  persuasion,  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  is  a  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
whose  sentiments  are  of  an  opposite  character.  We 
would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  to  our  fellow- 
citizeos  to  abstain  from  any  demonstrations  of  triumph, 
such  as  bonfires,  illuminations,  &c.  which,  not  ema- 
nating from  the  constituted  authorities,  might  compro- 
miae  the  public  peace,  or  by  possibility  give  offence  to 
men  whose  opinions,  however  erroneous,  are  in  some  in- 
stances the  result  of  honest  conviction. 

Moved  by  Richard  Sbeil,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Arthur 
Guinness,  lisq. : 

That  the  above  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Dublin 
Horning  and  Evening  papers,  and  that  handbilla  and 
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On  the  motion  of  dm  Duke  of  LeinsU-r,  seconded 
by  Lord  Stourton, 

It  wu  resolved.  That  we  feel  it  to  be  ourdutj  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  bis  Majesty  for  bis  grsciotu 
asBeDt  givcu  to  the  bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Protestniit 
Dissenters  in  ibe  last  session  of  parliament,  and  for  his 
generous  recommendation,  at  tbe  opening  of  tbia  ses- 
sion, that  a  full  participation  of  civil  rights  should  be 
gnuted  to  bis  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subject*,  in 
conformity  with  bis  Majesty's  royal  constitutional  de- 
claration— "  That  his  power  was  held  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  people." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Downsbire, 
seconded  by  Lord  Dundas, 

It  was  resolved.  That  an  address  congratulating  bis 
Majesty  on  tbe  success  of  his  gracious  recommendation 
to  parliament  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  which  was  adopted  by  both  honses 
with  unexampled  majorities,  be  now  prepared. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Clifford,  seconded  by  Lord 
Duuatly, 

It  was  resolved,  That  tbe  address  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign  now  read  be  adopted ;  and  that  our  noble 
chairman  do  sign  tbe  same  in  our  behalf;  and  that  he 
be  requested  either  to  present  or  transmit  the  aaine, 
according  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Stafford,  seconded  by  tbe 
ReVi  Hr.  Courtnsy, 

It  was  resolved.  That  we  also  feel  it  our  duty  sin- 
cerely to  congratulate  all  classes  and  parties  in  this  great 
empire  ou  tbe  happy  adjustment  of  questions,  *o  long 
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Uii  the  motion  uf  Tliomas  Moore,  Euq.,  §«conded  by 
James  Coiry,  Esq. 

Il  was  resolved,  That  we  must  ever  bear  iu  mind  how 
much  the  great  cause  of  religious  freedom  owes  to 
the  many  illustrious  persons,  both  living  and  dend,  >«ho 
have  lent  their  [>owerful  aid  to  its  advancement. 

On  the  motion  of  James  Grnttan,  Esq.,  SI.P.,  se- 
conded by  F.  S.  Flood,  Esq. 

It  was  resolved.  That,  iu  order  to  perpetuate  lo  the 
remotest  generations  these  feelings  uf  just  iicknowiedg' 
ment.  and  at  the  same  lime  to  record — that  religious 
freedom  was  won  by  the  same  great  captain  who  restored 
national  independence  to  Europe,  and  gave  secnrity  lo 
this  empire — a  voluntary  subscription  be  now  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  in  or  near  Dublin,  u 
statue  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  commemo- 
rative of  this  the  most  glorious  of  his  public  services. 

On  the  motion  of  O'Gorman  Mahon,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  Thomas  Wyse,  Jun.  Esq. 

It  was  resolved.  That  our  committee  be  hereby  em- 
powered to  record  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  just 
voted,  the  names  of  those  illustrious  men,  as  well  the 
de^  03  the  living,  who,  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
have  at  diflerent  periods  supported  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  which  has  now  passed  into  a  law, 
under  the  benignant  auspices  of  bis  Majesty. 

On  the  motion  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Thornton,  seconded 
by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Ponsonby,  M.P. 

It  was  resolved.  That  our  committee  be  empowered  to 
receivesubscriptions,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  open 
accounts  for  that  purpose  with  such  of  the  principal 
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on  llie  successful  termination  of  their  exertions,  which 

so  eminently  contributed  to 

carry  the  great  mttarare  by 

vliich  religious  peace  has 

been  given  to  this  empire, 

aud  more  especially  to  Ireland. 

On  the  motion   of  the 

Rev.  Michael  Keating,   se- 

conded  by  John  Wright.  Esq. 

It  was  resolved.  That  the  following  noblemen  and 

gentlemen  du  constitute  a 

commitlee  (with  liberty  to 

add  to  their  numbers),  in 

order  to  carry  the  foregoing 

resolutions  into  effect  -. 

Hi>  Once  the  Di>kE  of  Nwrolk. 

L«rd  Nugent.  M.  P. 

Hi*  Gr.ce  the  Duke  al  De.omhue, 

Lord  lUvend.Ie, 

llii  Gmce  Lhe  Dnke  of  I.eiinter, 

Lord  Clone  lUTj, 

The  MMqije«5  of  D«Mi.l.ire, 

Lord  no..roore. 

E-clKo-illiun, 

Lord  Uon.!!.. 
Lord  A.  Hili.  M.  P. 

fill  of  Cork  ind  Orrerv. 

Eulof  mralev, 

Kiglit  H..n.  Lord  Frmnci.  L.  Oo-rr, 

E»l  ot  BcibuTough, 

M.P. 

EvUfShuuioo. 

E«rl  of  MillooB, 

Ilununnble  A.  Unodiah  Brmdtbaa. 

Kul  of  Kiantan. 

ttonounbJs  G.  Agnr  Elli>,  M.  P. 

EdiI  of  Clire. 

HoBounble  R.  Fitiribbon,  U.  P. 

Karl  of  Leitrim. 

Eul  of  Oorfcwd. 

HoBounble  Robetl  King,  M.  P. 

Ilonoambla  Ed«ud  Pctre, 

E«l  of  GlPonlU 
E»il  of  LLniUff, 

Hono.>nbJe     u>d     lUvi^icnd    Jolra 

PomiTo;'. 

£ulof  Uuliugioa,  M.r. 

Rig!i(    Hon.   St   George  F.  Hill. 

E.rl  of  UBcUve,  M.  P. 

Utd  Joh.  BuMlU  M.  P. 

B.n.M.P. 

UrdWilli,n.FiugenJd,M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Su  Jol.0  Newporl,  Btrt. 

\  i«;oual  Linaore. 

M.P. 

Right  Hon.  M.  Filagcnld.  Kd(.  of 

ViK«mtMorpeil>,  M.P. 

Kar.7,  M.P. 

VucouDt  KiUeen. 

Reterrnd  Sir  Fruicu  Ugch  BloNe.                            ' 

VUeountPorbei.M.P. 

nw. 

Sir  F^ndi  Burdcit.  But.  M.  P.                               . 
Sir  Chnriei  Coolc,  B*n.  M.  P.                                     , 

ViicouDl  Achnon. 

ViKomiBiDglom.  M.P. 

Sir  Thomu   a.  Leildiridge.    Ikil.                       | 

M.P.                                                               i 

UidStoMton, 

(;«nonl  St  Grorg*  Nngem,  Bwt.                      J 

L«d  CliffaU, 

M.P.                                                              i 

Urd  FoUj, 

Sir  Juniet  (',  AndprHin,  8»I.                                      ■ 

Lard  AUMltf, 

OMay  Can>,  Kma.  M.  V.                                             ■ 
U>->,rje  lUbett  d,«>uM,  £«}.  SI.  P.                        I 

Lora  Duad... 
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After  which  the  fuUowiug  Subscript  ions  were 
anno u Deed. 


Dulce  arDeTonihin I( 

DiiWeof  l^nilw ]( 

Min|aew  of  Do*n*hira  ...    II 

M»n|UM»  of  AnglcMj II 

End  Dinilej J 

filul  B«ctiTo J 

E«ri  ofGlfngill ! 

Loid  ViKOUnt  Templctown     I 
LorJV<KCHitiiN..itblatid..     ! 

Loid  Viieouot  KIIt«en 

Laid  VucuDDl  Foibea,  H.P. 

Lord  CtiUftrd I 

Lord  Slourlon  ........... 

l.ord  SlufFord 

Lord  Uundh* 

Lord  Punillj    

Lord    Winiatti   Fftigenid, 

M.P 

Lord  Anhnr  Kill,  M.P. 

Lord   fnnru  Lanson 

Go-fr.M.P 

The  Right  lloa.  Sir  Gtoiga 

f.  tlUI,  Biin.M.P 

The  Hoo,  C.  A.  Ellii,  MJ>. 
Tbi  Hod.  H.  C.  Clifford  . . 
Tlie    lloo.    WilliWD   Pon- 

»nby.M.P 

Tlic     UoD.    Gto.     Db-ioo 

Ths    HM."viaiiii.'e  Jn- 

..ningl'"™  


The  Hod.  George  Fotteicue. 

M.P 

Tb«  tUeht   Remead  Dr. 

W.id 

Sir   CbiriM    Coatt,    But. 


Gtn.  H.DIWMD,  Eiq.  M.P. 
ThoiBM  Uoyd.  Em.  M.P. 
Henry  VUliin  Slant,  Ejq. 


James  GralUn,  £iq.  M.P.  H     0 

Rilpli  Lc;c[>leT,EM].M.P.  80    0 
Dmiivl      O'Cunnell,      Em. 

M.P 10  10 

Jasrpli  Iliime,  Eaq.  M.P..  .6     0 

Hut.  Dr.  W^de 3:    I 

R«T.  M.  Kntias lA  Jl, , 

RcT.  J.  CnnnnKj %-^  . 

y eu(.-Oen.  TliomtoD. . . . .  >•.  Mj 
Ijrul.- Colonel  Da  L*cy 

EiM. »  d: 

C»pi.  IteibCTt,  E«.  K.N.  .  10    0  ^ 

n.  Bourne.  £k|.H.N.   ...  B    B. 
Kolmi  OgUhT,  Eu.(eo.  of 

DtTtj).....77r. »  « 

A.  G.  Wright.  E#q St    0 

.Inhn  Wrigll.  EkI »    0 

DiniflKnlUMrr,  Em.  ..  3t     O 

W.H.  Bourse,  Exi IG  IS 

I    Ptircf  Mahonj.  E«i 10  10 

DuTid  MahoDy,  E«q 10  tO 

I    W.  licDTj  Cumn,  Eu. . . .  10    0 

Jamci  D-yer,  Eh tO    0, 

I    JoKu  Hoolfj.  E« 10    0 

•     Maurice  O'Comell,  Em.  . .  10     0 

>  Henry  RohinwD.  Ew| 10    0 

Riclxird  Sheil,  Eta. 10    0 

I     Edward  SleiliDg,^ 10    0 

SiFiiliea  Woulfe,  E«q 10     0 

I     Tliomaa  Wyar.  Etq 10     0 

Jwnn  Carry,  Km) t     0 

I    Patrick  Cuili.,  E*n SO 

Eivd.Sally  Flood.  Ew|-.-.  S     * 

>  John  William   Piilloii,  £*|.  S     0 
Coraeliut  Lynp,  Ex) S     0 

)     O'Guinian  Mal.on.  Eh SO 

TliDinu  Moi>r»,  Ewt SO 

I     Henri  ilotnoHD,  Jus.  Eoq,  S     0 
Bleadtn,    Alexander   and  f 
Co.    of     tin     LsndoD  >     S    S 

Ta™ S 

Sfi|  to  Clint,  Ek] t      1 

W.  FlDnrlley.Ew I     I 

WilUaoi  Talbol,  of  Conii. .  WV 


grutitude   and  devotion   to  your  royal    persoo,  and  of 
bailing  your   Majesty  as  the  common   father  of  your 

That  yonr  Majesty  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to 
witness  the  benefits  of  which  you  arc  yourself  (he  author, 
and  to  enjoy  in  your  own  royal  person  that  happiness 
which  you  have  conferred  on  yonr  people,  is  the  earnest 
vuh  and  prayer  of  us,  yonr  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 

Signed  on  behutf  of  the  meeting, 

WeNTWORTH    FlTZWlLLIAM, 

Chairman. 

(I.) 

Union  Hotel,  Cockspur  Street, 
20th  May,  1839. 
My  Lord  Duke, 
By   order  of  the   committee   appointed  at  a  public 
meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the  London  Tavern,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  there  agreed  to,  and  in 
pursuance  of  (he  IGth  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting, 
1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  Grace's  infor- 
mation the  enclosed  copyof  the  proceedings  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  there  assembled. 
I  buve  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Dnke, 
•  I' I  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

'  •  ■'  Peikob  Manony. 

~  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
'    »•     First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  fcc.  &c. 


I  am  highly  flattered   by  the  honour  conferred  upon 
mc  especially,  uiid  my  colleagues,    his   Majesty's  ser- 
vants, by  the  nohlemen  nnd  gentlemen  there  assembled, 
and  I  beg  you  to  nccept  my  thanks  for  conveying  to  me 
ii  copy  of  their  proceedings  upon  that  occasion. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servitnt, 

WBLLtNGTON. 
Peirce  ftlabony,  Esq. 

tlV.) 

Whitehall,  June  3nd,  1829. 
Sir, 
1  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  enclosing  the  printed  copy  of  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern 
on  the  5th  of  May,  of  which  meeting  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  chairman,  and  requesting  to  be  informed, 
"  for  the  instruction  of  his  I»rdship,"  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  receive  such  Address. 

If,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  levee  will  not  be  held  by 
his  Majesly  at  a  very  early  period,    you  will  transmit 
the  Address  mentioned  in  your  letter  to  this 
will  not  fail  to  lay  it  before  his  Majesty  without  delay. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Robert  Peel. 
Pcircc  Mahoiiy,  Esq. 

Union  Hotel,  Cockspiir  Street. 
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No.    XXXI. 


MAJORITIES  AND  MINOnTTIES  ON  THE 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 


House  <jf  Lordt. — Dimsion  on  the  Second  Reading, 
April  4. 1829. 

TLoM  niwkdl  ihtu  '  bid  heretoCore  Dp|Hi>riI  dir  cl&lmi  <iilie>  la  (In 
lIoDH  al  Lot3*  or  Houw  ol  Comniuns. 


•  Duke  of  CIlreDCV 
Duki  of  Suuci 
DukD  of  GloacMln 

•  Lurd  ChKncellat 

•  Lord  P[r«id«lit 
Lead  P-iTy  S»l 


Drvonddia 

•  Muchcater 

•  Rntlud 

•  8l.  Albui'i 
■  WdSagtM 


CONTENT.— P«i«xt. 
Clutoion 

Cilpdon 

•  CliichMter 
C>t*dur 
Drabigh 

*  DoDca>lr.-r    (Daki 

BuL-cteugh) 

DeUWuT 
Dudley 

Ftmrt 
Fitaoilliani 


■Straiijc(  DukeofAlbal) 

Somrr. 
•  Swadbroke 
Tlianel 
1'tnkenilla 

Vine  (M>n)u[*o{  Lon- 
dondrTiy) 


•Weill 

Wicklon 

■Bmiford 


AngtcMy 
■b*tb 


WinclicMsr 

Albamirle 

Anbanl 

Bl«»ia|^n 


Ceopr 


cMxtx 


1 


NOT  COKTENT— PfcMiKT 


I  of  Cunilxtluiil        LoDgfoid 

Brbur^  Miliiiriburj 

Maotficld 
igli  Mi]ra 

Bt  Moimwuhel 

:Mlle  h'orwicb  (Duke 

ni<Hi<l  don) 

O'Neill 
Otulo* 

Pouleii 
Roniaaj 


Abingdon 

Ailetford 

B«Knchunp 

Bndrbid 

Bramilow 

Cluiculy 

Digbj 

Eldun 

EnmikillFn 

Pilmoutb 

Guildrord 

Hmwoud 

Uowa 


GlooccHcr 

London 
Urath 
Saliiburj 
f  Got-  St.  Auph 


Tdbol 

Verulin 

WiacbilMi 

Uko 

Sid  mouth 

B*lh  and  WelU* 

BriiUd 

C«luJe 

Cbicbtllcl 

UuihuD 


SkdmcndalB 
Tcnieidrn 

WilJimghani 


Ciimcit 

Cardigm 
Ch>rlc*ille 


Munnt  Ed(ccD 

Rochforl 
SMrttorcHgh 


Hereford 

PstFTboraiigb 

WorccMrr 


Dyne  TO  I 

Flfenliun 

Fiaher*  Ick  (  M .  of  Dona- 

Bipit  On  J 

Buyning  Lofiu.  (M.  of  Elj) 

CburchilJ  I«  Det|KOCet 
Clinbruil  (Eul  of  Bo-  Si.  HeJen'* 

den)  Slowell 

Colchealri  W*ll>ce 

D>lhDii<i«  (EMi)  WUloDghby  de  Bnk« 
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THE  FOLLOWING  PEERS  VOTED  ON  THE  THIRD  READING, 

AND  NOT  ON  THE  SECOND. 


/«  the  Mii^ty,'--(Present)  Dake  of  Grafton,  Lords  Docie,  Gacp, 
Olenlyon,  Ranfurlj  (Northland.) — (FfxUa)  Earls  CorDwalHs,  Home. 
Lord  Howard  of  RfBn^am. — (Paired  ojf^  Duke  of  Manchester,  Norwich 
(Duke  of  Gordon). 

Jlfiaorify.— (Presflil)  YUcount  Gort,  Lord  Ribble»d«le.— (Pru^) 
Lord  DjncTor. 

Twelfe  peers  who  TOted  in  the  roajoritj  on  (he  second  reading  did  not 
TO(e  on  the  pasBisg  of  the  bill,  and  nx  peers  who  TOted  in  the  minoritj  on 
Che  second  reading  did  not  Tote  on  the  third. 


PEERS  WHO  DID  NOT  VOTE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE 

CATHOLIC  PEERS. 


MARQVEMK8. 

Abercom  (minor) 
Townthend  (is  France) 


AbergMTennj 

Bererley 

Berkeley  (will  not  tth*  his  seat) 

Coventr? 

Cornwallis 

Cadugan 

C«tbcart 

CraTen  (minor) 

Egreroont 

Harborough 

Huntingdon  (minor) 

Lindsey  (minor) 

Porofret 

Portsmouth  (lonatic) 

Pembroke 

Sandwich  (minor) 

Scankope 

VISCOUNTS. 

Combennere  (in  India) 
Courtenaj  (abroad) 
Sidnej 

BABONS. 

Audlej 

Ardroasan  (Earl  of  Eglington,  ii| 

Scotland),  a  ndnor 
Bohon 
Brodrick 
Carysfort,  Earl  of  (lunatic) 


Cowley 

De  la  Zonch 

Dorchester  (minor) 

Forbes 

De  Tabley  (minor) 

Olenlyon 

Gage  (too  late) 

Gardner  (minor) 

Harris 

Heytesbury 

Home  (Earl  of) 

Moore  (Marquis  of  Drogheda),  a 

lunatic 
Monsun  (minor) 
Northwick  (too  late) 
Penahurst  (Viscount) 
Ponsonby  (of  ImokiHj) 
Prudhoe 
Kibblesdale 
Scarsdaie 

Strangford  (in  Biazil) 
Stuart  (Earl  of  Moray) 
Tyrone  (Marquis  of  Wtfterfiotd),  a 


Thariow 

Veraon 

Wigan  (Earl  of  Balcarras) 

Bisifor. 
Bangor  (Magendie) 

laisn  PEERS. 
Bandon,  Earl  of  (not  taken  liia  seat) 
Headfort,  Marquis  of 
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CCCXXl 


PanTEfTs. — The  Dnka  of  Kewctitk  entered  liii  p(oleiIiic>uiil  Ibetecond 
teulini;  of  ilie  CaEbolie  lUtwt  bill — Iil,  u  iFDilJng  to  eiUbliili  Papery  ; 
3ad,  as  ■  rioUtlon  of  Ibe  eoiutitutian  of  1688  ;  3rJ,  beciiue  tbe  admiuioa 
of  Pnputt  to  puluimeat  mi  *  cioluioo  of  the  eicluiion  act  of  1077  ;  4th, 
bacaiiM  to  break  in  npoa  lava  coaa'tdetrd  permauenl,  waa  daogcraui  to  out 
ictifion.  lawi,  aad  lib«nie>  ;  SIh,  becauH  a  proneiieM  (o  ilrpait  frum  all 
inallhiliaDt  gate  joat  cauie  of  ippielimriDii  fur  ihe  pmtvnl  and  futuie. 
Lord  KanyoD  lubaoibed  tlie  piat«ft  for  iLe  tliird  and  fonrtli  naaoos;  aad 
Lorda  Maaifirld,  Howt,  Roroaej,  Malmealiiiij,  Brownlow,  O'Mcill,  and 
Biadford,  proteiled  genenlly  againil  the  lecood  reading.  Lordi  Waliing- 
ham  and  Kcnyon  alao  pruiailed  againat  tbe  aecoad  reading  of  llie  bill,  M 
being  deititute  uf  secuhiiea.  Lord  Fambam  cnln^it  hia  proCrat  agaioit 
ihc  liitl  after  it  liad  paued  iafi  a  law. 


HOIISF.  OF  COM ^tO^■S.— DIVISION  ON  TlIE  illlRD 
READING,  Much  30,  1B29. 

Tlioae  who  in  1827  TOled  againat  conceaaioa,  aod  *hoae  Damci  noir 
appeal  in  the  majority  on  ilia  Iliird  reading,  an  niatked  (o).  The  placn 
not  olUrCMiae  diatingujahed  are  bwought ;  (co.)  aigniSes  eoaatj,  Mtd  (c.) 
city  menbrri. 


MAJORirV. 


Abercroinliy,  J.  Cain  a 
Acland,  Sii  1.  Drronibire 
AleuDilei,  J.  Bamatapte 
Allborp,  Lont,  NonhenplotiBhii« 
Anaon.  8ir  G.  Licblrld,  e. 
Aoaon,  Hon.  U.  Yannouth 
Apaley.  Lord,  Cirenceaier 
Aibnlhnot,  Rl.  Hod.  C.  St.  Tret 
<^d)  Arbutbnot,  Hon.   Col, 


,Col.  I 


Bailli  . 

Balfour,  J.  Analnitlier 
Batcia;,  D.  Penijii 
Bating,  A.  Callinglon 
Uariog,  W.  B.  Tlietfoid 
Bariog,  F.PortirDOUtb 
BhcmmmLT.  W.Staffonl 
VOL.   II. 


BrcUve,  t:..]  ,^,  Mratb.  M. 
Brnatt.  J.  Willthln 
Bentinck,  Liml  G.  King'i  Linn 
(o)  Beie^ford.  Sir  J.  XuHhaltraiaa 
<D)Herraf"id,  Lieut.-col.  Berwiik,  c 
Hetnard,  T.  King'*  en. 
lllngham,  I..  Mayo,  ro. 
Biicl-,  J.  NotliD^liam,  r. 
Blake,  Sir  F.  BenHck-oi 
Uoyle.  Hon.  J.  Cork,  co. 
Bourne.  Right  Hon.  L.  Ailibaiton 
Biecknock,  Earl  of,  B.th.  c 
(0)  Bx^rn,  J.  UuDCe>ton 
Uroughaix,  J.  Tfuro 
Browne,  J.  Mayo 
Bioanloir,  C.  Armagh,  co. 
Bruen,  H.  Carl..«,  co. 
Bullar,  C.  Wrat  Looe 
Buidait,  Sir  F.  WeHminater,  c. 
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Ilill.UrdA.  DowD.  en. 

Mariliill,  J.YodjUn 

(u>  Hill,  Rt.  H..ii.Sir  U.  Drnj.e. 

ManJiall,  W.Pilfiifield 

(o)  WBiiin,  SirT.  B.  HjaostU 

M»;.i>,J.1'e*kMbiir7 
.    Miulc.  Hoa.  W.  Forfanbira 

Ilorlon,    n.   W.    NtKcuUtf-uiukr 

Una 

MillMuk.  H.  C»»lfani 

Hughe,  W.  L.  W.UiB»f«td 
(o)Ti.l«,  J.  Si.  In* 

Mildmit.  P.  WiacbMl.^ 

Milion,  \'wc.  Yofkdur* 

nun>e,J.Ab*nlMU,&r. 

Mon.k.J.flM«ii.| 

Hum,  It.  Honhin 

Mt»riH>ii,  J.  UuD.co. 

.     Morl™l.air8.S..M»-r. 

pool.c. 

Mwpelli,  Vi«!.  Mmi*iI. 

llutdiiDWD,  J.  H.  TInMnt7,  co. 

M..Myn,  Sii  T.  rUml 

Hnu-hia«uii..I.Ci«k,c. 

H»>nl,  Hub.  O.CulIc  Ritina 

-Mumiy,  Sit(i.P«rtl.ilun) 

loMi,  ^  II.  Din|»ll.  Itc. 

NugB..t.  L«J.  Ajl«bury 

J«pluon,C.I>.  UilLu* 

Nugenl.  Sii  C.  Bnciiaglnin,  c. 

J..I1iffe,  Col.  PetmAeld 

NDtUi.  J.  Dublin  UniTetvit* 

U-Bmn,  W.S.  EdiiU 

l<.)K«ke-irti,S.j;i«er,c. 

l>Ilrip",  L.  Cl«f,  cu. 

Kcn«dy.  F.Ajr.fcc 

t)r.f,  W.  HoruriJ, 

Knight,  H.  W>I1ingfo>d 

t)»niiMo-n,  Lnrt  KVt^o')' 

Knoi,  llwi.  T.  Duag<nn<m 

(")PJ™>«,CF.R«.li..g 

Lab-uclKre,  H.  Si.  MlchMt'i 

(o)P»lni«,  R.  ll«k*ir» 

riliiii-iilun.  ViK.  C*»bad|;e  Uw». 

Lambcrl,  J.  S.  Galwaj,  ro. 

Piinell.SiiH,  Qurai-.CmulT 

(a)  Lanntoti,  J.  Ozfurii,  e. 

(0)  P«l  Rl.  Hun.  R.  W.»*uf» 

Lurellri,  HuD.  W.  K»l  L<XK 

(o)  Prel,  W.  V.  T«nnn>rth 

Uiauchc.  K.  KiliUn.  ca. 

PmI,  I,.  Co«li«r«><.>iih 
rrndami.  B.  Com-.M,  eo. 

L.-l#,.  F.  W.n.lt*.bi.o 

Lcnnvd,  T.  B.  MiMeii 

Pl.illip,  G.  etajmog 

PliitLp.,  G.  WcoB  lk->»t 

Lo-i.,  Kl.  H«n.  r.  P.  £>■>>. 

Phillunor*.  Dr.  Ttmntli  (1.  W.) 

Uitrr,  D.  I'oali 

r     Poici-VJll.  8.  N«»MFt.  lUuu 

.hire 

I'o..fc,nbj,  n<Ri.  V.  Ili|li.m  Fmm 

Lmd«J.  IIu>.  H.  r«rth.  &«. 

Pon»unbj.  Hon.  G.  V«il|J*il 

Lilll«un.  E.Sw».rfdure 

IJnvd,  Sir  E.  Fliml 

I'o-Pr.  H  W.lerfo«l.  Co. 

Uotd,  T.  Umeiick.  c«. 

ro»lell,  Urd  W.  Durb.m,c. 

IxHJihiti,  J.  OxiotJ,  o. 

PuyriU,  W.  Cbirliettn 

Uicb,J.SLGerauiii'« 

(>OPrrnde>eMt,M.  Ciitten 

l-rirf.  B.  Nr-  IWoor 

Lu.l.ii)gU.>i.  Dr.  Tn-t^f 

l-ringlc,  S.t  W.  Ii.U.tcI 

M>bttlj,  J.  AbiDi'loo 

Priitif.Hoo.r.  lippn.n'.". 

Piuby.Hoo.G.Wifkta«.,M. 

Piolhciot,  F-E-mbun 

.Mii.k>i»;e,SirJ.RM>->Uite 

Pr,«,P.Cinlipui 

JtUlUmd.  ViK.  Api)l«br 

RM..Rt.H..<..SrW.  H»r*id. 

MiltUaa,  Hod.  Cifri.  UetoiaiU. 

f..)  Riiof,  J.  Nf-iWTl  (ComusU) 

"~ 

J 
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Archdall.  Grn.  tenuoKgh,  CO. 

Eocambe,  Viniml,  Truro 

E.ico»Tt,  r.  Oiford  Uni.emlj 

Ark«nghl,  K.  Ey* 
Aihunt,  W.  Oifuidibi'o 

Funabir,  J.  PorUiliagton 

Aslley,  Sli  J.  U.  WUuUre 

B>kfr.  E.  Wilton 

Folhcmlon   Sit  G.  Loniford.  co. 
Foley,  B.  Udgenli.il 

Fom-lcr,  }{ot..  C.  Wenlock 

Buket,  G.  Cmfo  CuUc 

Fjler.T.  B.  Co.enln,c 

Duurd,  E.  Denubira 

llmlct.C.  Ue»rlcy 

lionton,  J.  WsyBtnith 

Beckett,  Sir  J.  Hwlevere 

Ueifiu.1,  E.rUf.  It«lfMt,  c. 

Greene,  T.  Luiculer 

Gye,  F.  Cbippenb.B. 

lluiinp.  Sit  C.  L.ice.t,r 

llcnILoxe,  Sit  W.  Hvoubirc 

LiT-e 

II«ld.^o..b,  A.  H.Clifton,  &c. 

BraJ«h«»,  Cpl.  Bncllej 

Hudwn.  J.  A.  Wipn 

Bnghl,  H.  firiuol.  c 

Ilulbam,  Lord,  Leomuulet 

Br;dg«,  Sir  J.  KaEt,  M. 

InglU,  gir  R.  Oxford  Uaittnily 

Bucli.L.  W.  EhIm 

Bumll,  Sir  C.  Shorcbim 

Kemp.  T.  Lewe. 

Buitun.J.  lt«d-in 

KoiiiM«n,  Sir  E.  Eye 
King.  Sir  J.  D.  Wycombe 

Cipel,  J.  Qui-eabomugb 

CsfthDnio,  J,  Luiculer 

King.  Hon.  H.  Sligo,  CO. 

Cecil,  Loid  T.  S(imr>ml 

Kastthbuli,  Sir  E.  Kent 

Chicl.e.i»r,8ir  A.  M.llborOB  Port 

Legge,  Hon.  A.  Banbun 

Cole.  lion.  A.  Eimiskillra 

Cooper,  R.  B.  OlooMwler.  c. 

Cooper.  E.  S.  Dutmoulh 

CoTrT,  ViKOunt,  Feniunuh,  ctt. 

Cotrr,  Hon.  H.  Tvron-.  co. 

IuhI 

Lowther.  J.  H.  Wigloo,  Sir. 

CuiUii,  E.  J.  Sa»£ 

Lucy,  O.  font  J 

Cu>t.  Hon.  CapU  Clilben* 

Luttrell.  J.  Mioeheid 

Cu>l,  Hon.  E.  Loitwilliiel 

Lygon.  Hon.   Colonel,   Woree*.!- 

■l>in                                                                       1 

U4tit,  a,  it.  Bnitoi,  c. 

Mtckinnon,  C.  Ipioicb 

ftlktcolm,  N.  Bo*loD 

Dick,  Q.  Urford 

Dick,  11.  G.  MildoQ 

Maclrod,  J.  N.  Sodbory 

Muwell,  H.  C.T.D,  ti 

Doonic.R.  Stirling,  &c. 

Slejnell,  C.pUin,  Lirtnini 

DrikB,T.ArDenl»m 

Dr^e,  W.  Anltrihua 

Handty.  G.  Boroughbridn                           ^^ 

DoDKille,  Sir  C.  OakbtnptoD. 

Mnnd-y,  F.  Derby^re                                ^^H 

DuKdile.  D.  Wuwickthiro 

Uile*.  P.  J.  Corfc  Cutis                             ^^^| 

Dundu,  R.  A.  Ipnich 

O-Ndl.  Hon.  Oroenl.  Aatiim                  ^^^| 

O'Neill.  A.  .1.  Hull                                   ^^^1 

K|;erwn,W.  Cbtiter,  c. 

P.tk,  Sii  L.  .^shbuttoo                             ^^^1 

APPtKniX. 


XL. 


A  Tahular  Dufent  of  all  tka  Proceedings  thai  have 
taken  place  in  ParHament  on  the  subject  of  the 
General  Imvts  affecting  the  Roman  Catholia  itf 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  frotit  the  period  of  iht 
first  Act  passed  in  1778  to  the  present  timei  con- 
cluding with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Relief 
Bill  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 


1TT8  Iiiih   Act.— ISthGeo.  III.  c.  60,  rep«4U!d 

M  mucli  of  IbD  nth  ud  laih  Wm.  III.  k. 

S,  u  ■ffeclBd  Ihc  inhnitancr  o>  panhawof 

property  by  Itooinn  CalhoKca  -,  tii  tim  ilir 

duuTBaulhorisiog  the  proMculionof  prj»l> 

ud  Jeiuio,  uid  (he  imphMament  lor  life 

ofPkplsli  kcepinf  Mboola. 

[In  ITT0,  cxutlfbalf  kcesturjfron  ihe 

iiul  lacceu  oF  the  Caihohc  Qurtlion. 

Mr.  Pox  branghl  Ihe  «utiject  forwird  in 

tbe  Engliih  lIodK  of  Commoai,  und  It 

m  nrfialixd  by  •  large  m*>oriiy.] 

IT9I  tlttGco.lII.c.3y,  pr>4critwdBn»decla- 

ralion  Mid  ORlh  in  lieu  of  Ibeoalh  of  sutin'- 

BXj  contained  in  the  let  Wd.  uiiI  Mary, 

1.  1,  c.  a,  aod  IM  Geo.  I.  i.  I,  c.  t>,  and 

forictutlngti)  takevhich  oilli  of  iupnmiKy 

]MnMni>  had  been  aDbject  to  certain  peoil- 

tiea.      The  lame  act  (Hit  G«o.  tU.)  alao 

*•  talented,   under    certain    rtgnlelioDa,  the 

I'L         rdigitnia  Monthip  of  Reman  Catholic*,  and 

Ibeit  acboola  Tor  cdtlcaUon.     Upon  IiihiiiK 

Ihe  oath  prctcribed  in  the  new  acl.  Papiili 

wot  elcmpted  (torn  Ihe  pt'ualliei  of  llie  lal 
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»A1»J--'  OBtrnviTiom,  riiuit, 

Ag.  Nq.    As.  yo. 
Lord  Granriltc't  •dninUtniiDa  broken  u|Ji 
ksd  tbal  of  Mr.  Perceial  fonned. 

ISOB  MiiylS Mr.Gntlui^inotioDfMcommUtM       ..      ..       198—281 

Mayar LonI  DoDougbBiiKe:  ditto  -.        T4— 161 

[Mijroaoth  Collpge  vndoticd  tiut  jeu.] 
1810  Majia.— Mr.anKtaBioiotiOBfoTcomaiitlM       ..      ..       Iftl— Sit 

Juaiia.—Loid  DoDuughnorg:  ditto  ..       W— ISl 

IHia  April  al.—DillD;  lo  couider  llie  cUima  ..     101—174 

Ai>iiia3.~~Mr.  Gnttan:  umilat  motion SIA — 100 

{Neir  PirlUramt.] 
Junr  13.— Ml.  Cianing  :  to  conndcr  nut 

•eiimn  100— XU 

Jul;  I.— M>t<|iK»Wdle*ley  :  ditto         ..     mt— I2U 
iBll  Feb.  as.- M'.Gratian-  rriolnDDD  fsi  com- 
fiiittee.     Ahei  raur  dajs'  debate,  the  liuUM 

divided  »t— 2S4 

Ml}  1 1.— Sit  J.  C.  Kippislc^  mated  hi  > 
commitlee  :  oppoMMJ,  u  hoiiile  to  the  bill 

Ili«D  in  pTogjeia.     Diiifioo  on  the  molion        ..  IBT — 315 

DitinoBOB  Dr,  Duignun'i  motion,  IhU  tlic 
bill  be  read  i  third  time  t1<«t  dtj  1  muntha       . .      . .        203— SJA 
K*J  a4.~In   commiltec    oD  the  bill,  tlw 
Spetket  (hiTing  Ml  Ok  chur)  au*«d  thai 
tbe  ciiow  ■tlooing  Caihalici  to  nt  in  pai- 

Itunem  be  oiuilled  SSI— 247 

[Bill  tbeD  givra  Dp  bj  Mr.  PodaoDb;.] 
IBU  May  11— ^t  K.  I'unell:   motioD  for  cooi* 

■nilteo         m— 92S 

IttIO  U>j  21.— Mr.Cnltui:diua  141— III 

IBIT  MayO.— Ditto         221— M& 

[la  thie  Kiiiun  a  bill  ■»  inlrodnccd  bj- 
the  Li  letpiMil  Mlfliiniitralioa  asd  paawJ, 
opeaiBg  tbe  atiny  aod  nitj  lu  Ibe 
EBgliih  Catlnlict.  Ildid  noldi 
V  iib  Uic  oattia  of  kllf  giaacc  ot  ia|itc- 


r829  M«j  8.— Diltu  (lhrc»  d«j>'  dclwle) 

May  10. — Conrtrrncr  «illi  LciJi  (grenl  lo. 
Haj  IS. — Lordi  *pp<uiueil  lo  tonfrr.  oD  mo- 
lioa  of  Uuks  of  WrllinpuD. 
June  9. — M^njunsof  l^nadowne'i  mulion  "n 

, .        Comniua]  nwlulioti  

[A    bill  •»»  inErodarpd   thi*   wsuua  by 

i;,  Mi.G.  Baokei,  and  pnswd,  irlieviiig 

English  Cathalici  from  (lis  doubln  n- 

■pFimeot   10   the    land  tti.   to  wliicli 

iliej  had  brfure  been  euhj»ci,  oa  ili^ir 

not  taking  Ilic  oailis  ot  allFgiancr  and 

■Qpremacy,  ai  Qial  enjoined  in  ihe  lU- 

lutea  agaioBl  rccuMncj.] 

1811)  Fab.  5 — Recommstidaiion  ttom  the  ihrooB 

at  the  Dpeoitig  nt  tlie  MMion,  Uitl  parlia- 

monl  abould  "  tak«  into  deliberate  eonn- 

drralioD  (he  whole  coodition  ot  Inlin<i  ; 

nritw  the  iawi  which  im|M»c  civil  (IiMbili- 

(i'l  on  bi*  Uajcilj'*  RomiQ  Cktholic  inh- 

jecta ;    and  coniidei  whrthei  the  remOTkl 

III        of  ihiMC  di*abiliti«i  can  be  effected  cunaiit- 

,t  I      .  antly  with  the  full  aod  pemiincnt  Kcuriijr 

(U        of  the  «a(abliahaienu  in  chnnb  and  alale  i 

with  Ihe  nulDlvraiiM  of  Ihs  refonned  reli' 

gion  eatablithed  bj  law,  aud  of  tbp  rlglils 

and  ptiiilrges  uf  tlie  biahope  and  clergy  of 

the  realm,  and  of  the  chtmhea  committed 

lo  their  charge." 

1^1'     Haich  S. — A  bill  auppretung  the  IKih  Ca- 

thatic    Auociation,    [econiBeDdrd   in    the 

(peecli,  haTiDg  pataed  both  houaei  anini> 

mouely,  and  received  the  rojal  awenl  thia 

day  by  camroiauoiliMr.  Peel,  lecreluy  for 

Uf!         tlie  liiHoe  depaitmont,  brought  foiward  a 

nkOLion  foi  a  comnilter  nn  (he  lavi  alTecl- 
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)>re>aon  of  llie  JsiuiU  ind  other  moaiillc 
■""  (mlm  (rrligioui  eiUliIuhmmU  of  fenuln 
ricppl«J),  and  ui  act  for  rajring  the  free- 
hald  fruicliiM  in  ItfUhiI  from  40i.  (o  IBI. 
Atirch  IT. — Diiinon  on  iwcond  rpadiog  of 
Cittiolic  Rctlef  tiit  ..  ISS— ITl 

March  SO.— Third     rrading  —  divUian    On 
imcDdiDenl  of  KlafquPis  of  Cbsnito),  Iliat  It 

be  teid  a  third  tune  Ihal  daj  aix  month*  1 19 — 3:^0 

Aprils. — Second  reading  of  bill  moved   in 
l.ordi  by  Duke  of  WcIliDetDn.     Debate  ua 
Thuridiy  and  Fridsj   night*  ;  rtenmed  on 
Saiurdaj  aflpmooa  a(  one  u'clocV,  and  con- 
tiniiod  uDUl  eleven  o'clock  at  night. — Diij- 
tian  on  Archbishap  of  Canleiburj'i  molion 
(tccooded  hj  Archbp.  gf  Armagh),  tliat  Ihe 
bill  ba  read  a  third  lime  ilial  d*j  ax  monlhi     I  IS— SI7 
A|>ril  10 — Third  Trading  of  Relief  bill      ..     SIS— lOD 
[The  DifTraDchiienirnt  bill  hu  also  nad 
■  third  tims,  and  paswd  oldiout  a  di- 
linon.    The  oiinority  in  each  honte  of 
parliamrnt  on  ibe  weond  reading  *u 

April  IS. — Rojal  aawnt  gtreo  by  comnria- 
(ion  Id  itie  Catholic  Relief  bill  ud  Fie»- 

buldi  (Ireland)  ReguUtuin  bill. 

PETITIONS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  Ot  COMMONS,  I8W. 
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IVTiona  to  the  lil  readiug   . 

Do.     ..     Snd    do.     . 

Do.       ..      lid      do.     . 

Since       . .      Srd      do. 


for  Iht  Bm. 

lo  lb«  L*r  reading  . 

•  -     Sad    do.     . 
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itnd  we  shall  attiiii>  tiie  political  freedom  of  our  bcloveil 
country. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  liberated  from  the  shackles 
of  oppression.  The  Protestant  religion  is  liberated 
from  the  stain  of  persecution.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duced Orangeism  and  Brunswickism  are  at  nn  end. 
The  Catholics  are  emancipated,  and  conscience  is  free ! 
To  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Clare  are  these 
happy  results  mainly  and  immediately  due.  But  there 
remain  many  political  and  practical  grievances  and 
oppressions.  There  remain  many  obstacles  to  (ho  pros- 
perity of  our  countrymen — to  the  diflVision  of  capital — 
to  the  safety  of  the  poor  man's  cottage — to  the  security 
of  the  rich  man's  mansion;  in  fine,  to  the  comfort, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  the  Irish  people. 

Electors  of  the  county  of  Clare,  give  me  the  right 
and  the  power  to  correct  the.se  grievances ;  to  remove 
these  obstacles;  to  abolish  oppressive  nnd  grinding 
cesses  and  connty  taxes;  to  repeal  the  new  and  most 
oppressive  law  respecting  sub-letting,  and  to  procure  for 
the  sick  and  poor  a  well-regulated  provision  out  of  the 
property  of  absentees  and  other  proprietors — a  provision 
for  the  poor,  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  insulting, 
debating,  and  demor«lising  details  of  the  Engtisb  pAor 
laws 

The  first  gri«vance  we  have  to  redress  is  the  nbolilion 
of  the  forty-fihiUing  freehold  franchise.  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  the  annals  of  legislation,  there  ever  yet  was 
passed  a  law  more  unjust  and  groundless  thiin  that 
which  destroyed  the  forty-shilling  franchiiie  in  Ireland 
it  iteslrored  (bat  fmncbise  -for  the  Catbsties  nf  m  MrkM 
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tko  poor  more  wretched,  and  to  render  the  destitute 
more  miBenible. 

Send  me  to  parliament,  and  I  will  there  Dssail,  and 
I  trtut  with  success,  the  Vestry  bill ;  that  most  uncon- 
stitutioDul  law,  which  enables  a  few  Protestants  to  tax, 
to  almost  any  extent  they  may  fancy,  the  projwrty  of 
the  Catbolic  landholders.  Indeed,  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  Prol«stant«  have  in  many  instances,  shown  a  for- 
bearance from  as'ing  tiiis  act  oppressively,  which  does 
infinite  honour  to  their  good  sense  and  humanity.  But 
in  many  instances,  it  bus  been  already  grievously  en- 
forced ;  and  it  is  in  human  nature  tbat  it  will,  unless  re- 
pmled  or  amended,  produce  all  its  fruits  of  bitterness. 

Send  me  to  parliament,  and  I  will  there  assail,  and  I 
thiok  successfully,  the  system  of  grand  jury  jobbing, 
and  grand  jury  assessment.  1  will  then  be  able  to  prove 
to  (hose  who  ought  to  give  redress,  that  the  taxation  of 
the  people  by  the  grand  juries,  is  as  oppressive  lo  practice 
ns  it  is  unconstitutional  in  principle;  and  it  enables  Iho 
rich  mitD  to  form  gravel  wallis  near  his  demesne  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  and  gives  to  the  influential  portion 
of  the  aristocracy  a  dominion  over  the  properties  of 
their  fellow-subjects. 

Send  me  to  parliament,  and  I  will  struggle  hard  to 
procure  a  diminution  of  heavy  and  illegal  exactions,  and 
an  etiuituble  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Eeta- 
blishfld  churoh,  between  the  poor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  meritoTJous  and  really  laborious  portion  oftho 
Protestant  clergy  on  the  other,  by  operating  to  the  de- 
privation of  at  least  part  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
pampered  and  overpaid  pluralista  and  dignitaries. 
VOL,  II,  y 
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fiious  mon  who  dovota  tfaemselveB  to  God  in  sing^eticss 
of  heart  Bnd  humility  of  spirit ;  of  those  iuvaloable  in«ti- 
tutioiis  which  give  not  onlj  literary  but  relig;ious  and 
niMvl  educution  to  the  poor ;  and  I  will  challenge  in- 
<|uiry  and  promulgate  the  truth  respecting  that  most 
learned  body  the  Jesuila,  a  body  of  men  who  have  done 
more  fur  literature  and  religion  than  any  other  society 
that  ever  lived.  They  have  produced  mare  scholant, 
they  have  furnished  more  murtyrs,  they  hnve  prrached 
ChristiaDity  to  more  infidel  nations. 

L  trust  1  shnll  he  the  instrument  of  erasing  from  the 
stfttut»-lK>ok  that  paltry  imitation  of  the  worst  and  altll- 
rusting  portion  of  French  Jacobinism — a  miserable  imi- 
(iition — which  pretends  to  do  that  which  nature  and 
religion  forbid  to  bo  done — to  extinguish  monastic 
orders  in  Ireland.  While  it  is  law,  its  penalties  will  be 
submitted  to ;  but  let  me  add,  as  a  matter  of  fnof,  that 
its  mandate  will  most  assuredly  not  be  obeyed.  It  wan 
formerly  death  in  Ireland  (o  be  n  friar,  and  the  Irish 
«arlh  is  still  scarcely  dry  from  the  blood  of  martyred 
friars;  the  friars  multiplied  in  the  face  of  death.  O 
for  the  sagacity  of  Peel,  and  the  awful  visdom  of 
Wellington,  that  meditate  to  suppress  mooaslic  orders 
iu  Irehiml  by  a  pocuoiary  penalty,  and  the  dread  ofs 
foreign  miasion,  under  the  name  of  banishmenl ! !  1 

The  law  permits  men  to  l)e  profligate,  and  debauebed, 
and  corrupt,  and  selfish;  it  cannot — and  I  venture  to 
add  that  if  I  am  in  parliament  it  shall  not — long  prohibit 
laeia  from  devoting  their  lives  to  poverty,  to  chastity,  to 
obisdience,  and  to  the  edacatioB  of  the  poor. 

Send  me  to  parliament,  and  I  will  incessantly  urge  on 
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luiHintiicnC  Protestants  and  Cntliolica  arc  equally  in- 
torented  in  baving  Ireland  and  Irish  iiileresta  faithfully 
and  tiffectually  represf;Dted  in  parliament. 

1  address  Protestants  equally  with  Catholics— I  ad- 
dress tlie  landlords  equally  with  the  tenants — I  address 
the  rich  bb  well  as  the  poor. 

If  the  landlords  of  Clare  wish  to  preserve  their  estates 
from  the  merciless  fan^  of  the  English  sysfem  of  poor 
biws — if  they  wish  to  develope  the  natural  resourees  of 
their  country— if  they  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
former  feuds  and  animosities — ^if  they  wish  to  render 
their  properties  more  valuable,  by  the  diminution  of 
public  burdens,  the  eucourageracnt  of  domestic  mann- 
fttotures,  the  advancement  of  Irish  commerce,  the  in- 
crease of  Irish  agriculture,  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  circle,  the  extension  of  industry,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  ;  if  the  landlords  of  Clare  desire  all  these 
things,  they  will  join  in  sending  me  to  parliament  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country. 

If  (he  tenantry  desire  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-letting 
act  and  of  the  Vestry  bill — if  they  desire  to  have  the 
parish  cess  lightened,  and  the  grond  jury  cess  abolished 
— if  they  desire  to  see  a  domestic  provision  made  for 
(he  sick  and  the  destitute,  and  opportunities  afforded  to 
the  strong  and  the  healthy  to  earn  the  wages  ofindustiy 
— if  they  desire  to  see  Catholic  charities  established 
and  secured — ifUiey  desire  to  sec  the  Catholic  parochial 
clergy  rendered  i>  de|>endent  and  comfortable — if  they 
desire  to  see  the  Catholic  monastic  orders  vindicated 
and  protected— if  they  do«ire  to  sec  the  Catholie  rights 
und  liberties  prevented  from  k'itig  sapped  and  under- 
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creates  an  im possibility  to  thoso  who  will  not  struggle 
ngainst  it. — There  is  no  impossibility  to  him  who,  having 
no  other  object  under  heaven  but  the  good  of  his  country 
and  his  kind,  is  determineil,  by  honest,  open,  and  con-  • 

stitulional  means  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  his  native  ,^ 

land.  *l 

Impossible  io  restore  Ireland  to  that  happiness  and  (| 

frcedfHn  of  vhicb  she  was  so  foully  deprived!!!     Im-  ' 

possible ! ! !     I  utterly  deny  it. — The  spirit  of  improve-  I 

ment  is  abroad.  The  cnusca  of  political  regeneration 
fu«  multiplied.  The  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  corn  laws,  have  an  undue  share  of  the 
price  of  the  morsel  of  bread  with  which  the  exhausted 
artisan  feeds  his  hungry  family — whilst  that  very  same 
nristocnicy  purchase  the  articles  of  thetr  own  consiuiip- 
lion  more  cheaply  by  means  of  "  the  free  trade"  in 
manufactures.  The  principle  of  free  trade,  let  me  add, 
is  one  which  I  cherish;  but  that  principle,  to  be  just, 
should  be  universal.  It  should  not  operate  to  the  disad- 
Tantage  of  the  poor  man,  by  making  his  bread  dear,  and 
at  the  same  time  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich, 
by  giving  him  cheap  foreign  manufacture.  It  ougbt 
not  to  make  food  dear,  whilst  it  made  silks  cheap. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad — and  tlie  present 
oligarchical  system  which  produced  these  mischiefs  it 
rocking  to  its  centre.  England  is  interested  equally 
with  Ireland,  more  interested  than  Ireland,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  Ireland  consumes  at  present  but  a 
limited  portion  of  British  manufactures — suppose  ten 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  per  annum  (for  I  have  nut  the 
docuioeuta  bcfott;  ue  showing  the  prccieo  amouat);  bnt 
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ignorant  tJiat  tliey  made  tliemseUes  raemies  by  the  so- 
tivity,  courage,  and  success,  with  which,  at  a  critical 
moment,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  every  iuoite- 
nient,  they  preserved  (he  peace  of  your  county.  Yoti 
know  liow  much  bloodshed  they  preveuted.  The  oom- 
iniBaioii  of  thu  peace  was  never  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
so  sedulously  and  succeasfuily  preserved  the  peace. 
Bui  it  waa  a  crime  in  the  ryes  of  iome  of  our  enemies, 
too  great  to  be  forgiven,  that  the  king's  peace  waa  pre- 
served.  Now,  again  I  repeut  the  question — What  are 
your  feelings  towards  the  persecutors  of  O'Gonnan 
Mahon  and  Thomas  Steele  f  Any  man  who  votes  against 
me  at  the  ensuing  electioD  must  be  a  man  who  joins 
the  enemies  of  O'GormaD  Mahon  and  Thomas  Steele, 
and  thiaks  that  these  estimable  gentlemen  ought  to  be 
visited  with  a  paltry  attempt  to  insult  them,  merely 
because  they  preserved  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  nobly 
vindicated  at  the  last  election  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  Claro.  Me 
a  stranger  in  any  part  of  Ireland  1  Foolish  and  absurd. 
I  am  idonlified  with  (he  people  of  Claro  in  every  thing 
that  can  identify  man  to  man.  All,  however,  I  can 
claim,  is  the  ratification  of  the  former  election.  I  aak 
only  the  sympathy  of  Clare  upon  this  vacancy.  I  havo 
a  title  to  that  sympathy  by  the  community  of  interest 
aod  of  generous  feeling  and  exalted  resolves. 

Catholic  brothers,  respected  and  esteemed  Protest- 
ant friends,  I  claim  your  suffrages  on  this  occasion. 

To  my  Catholic  brothers  I  say,  that  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  Catholics  in  parliament,  that  the  eclo- 

\0L.    II.  z 
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I  conclude  as  I  began.  Electors  of  Clare,  I  have 
been  illegally  injured,  and  you  have  been  unworthily 
insulted  by  that  unworthy  ministerial  dexterity  which 
deprived  me  of  my  right  to  represent  you  in  parliament. 
I  call  upon  you  to  wipe  away  that  injury,  to  blot  out 
that  insult,  by  sending  me  back  to  express  my  senti- 
ments and  yours  to  the  men  who,  in  so  undignified  a 
manner,  injured  me  and  insulted  you. 

Protestants  and  Catbolics,  Friends  and  Brothers, 

I  am  vour  diwoted  Servant, 

D.    O'CONNKLL. 

LoNnoN,  May  25,  1825^ 
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